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LII 
RECENT THEORIES ABOUT THE METER OF THE “CID” 









Y a remarkable coincidence, three scholars of different nationalities, 
¥ working, one may suppose, in entire independence, have almost 
simultaneously declared against the existence in Spanish of any so-called 
“ametric versification.” G. J. Geers of Holland! asserts (p. 179) that the 
distinction between “poesia amétrica” and “poesia ritmica acentual’’ is 
4 “absolutamente voluntariosa.” Prof. Juan Cano of Toronto? uses almost 
identical language: ‘“‘No estamos de acuerdo con el Sr. Urefia® en distin- 
guir entre la poesia amétrica y la ritmica; creemos que toda la poesia es 
ritmica.” Professor Cano does not mention the Poema del Cid specifically, 
but because he is occupied with later verse; it is clear that his conception 
of Spanish meter requires him to find regularity of rhythm in the Cid, 
since it is neither ametric nor syllabic. And Prof. W. E. Leonard of Wis- 
consin, skilled metrist and distinguished poet, has devoted an article 
in English* and a longer one in Spanish’ to showing, or attempting to 
show, that the Poema del Cid was written in accentual or rhythmic verse. 
Professor Leonard did not, like the other two, make an assertion cover- 
ing all Spanish verse, but the Cid is, of course, the chief exemplar of 
“ametric”’ verse; if it is to be removed from that category, the other al- 
leged cases can certainly be made to follow it. 

It may be said at once that Professor Leonard alone of the three has 


1 “Algo sobre versificacién espafiola,” Neophilologus xv (1929-30), 178-183. 
* “La importancia relativa del acento y de la sflaba en la versificacién espafiola,” Ro- 
E manic Review, xxtt (1931), 223-233. See p. 230, note 25. 
* Pedro Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesta castellana (Madrid, 
1920).—Most of Urefia’s book is devoted to an analysis of rhythmic or accentual verse. 
He supports R. Menéndez Pidal in the “irregular” theory for the Cid, but gives little space 
to it. See below, p. 969. 

* “The Recovery of the Metre of the ‘Cid’,”’” PMLA xxv1 (1931), 289-306. 

* “La métrica del Cid,” Revista de Archivos, xxx (1928), 334-352; xxxrv (1930), 16-40; 
Xxxv (1931), 195-210, 302-328, 401-421. 
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thought his assertion logically through. More, he is the first person who 
4 has ever developed complete, detailed laws for the metrics of the old 
i Poema, taken approximately as it stands,* without the “‘vandalism’”’ 
(in Geers’s phrase) of wishful emendation. With extreme penetration and 
sensitiveness he has brought to bear on the Cid the experience and 
knowledge of one trained in Germanic metrics.’ I shall make no attempt 
here to expound or summarize his theory. He could well have subscribed 
to the words which M. Bédier penned near the close of the Légendes 
épiques:* “les systémes ne sont vrais qu’en raison de leur complexité 
et de leur souplesse. ... Une vérité littéraire n’a de prix que par ses 
nuances.”” Let me only quote Professor Leonard’s own definition of the 
Cid-line:° 

an eight-beat long-line, with regular metrical mid-line division, characterized by 
great plasticity of speech-material (as one or more unstressed syllables between 
beats) and by many substitutions of rests and rest-beats. 


















In truth, the slightest familiarity with the Poema del Cid reveals that 
eight rhythmic stresses per line can be obtained only by lavish use of the 
“rest-beat” or “metrical pause,” i.e., a stress non-existent in itself, but 
{ demanded by the general pattern of the poem. In English and German 
poetry the existence of such “‘rest-beats” is well known. The novelty 
‘ consists in applying the system to Spanish. 
The obvious objection to Professor Leonard’s theory has, again, been 
offered by himself (PMLA, p. 305): 


Is not your pattern for the Cid so loose in linguistic structure that it ceases in- 
trinsically to be metre at all; i.e., that it becomes metre only by arbitrary manipu- 
lation of speech? 


















Every one knows that the normal pattern of a verse must be varied in 
order to be pleasing. But first the pattern must be established by a 
sufficient number of typical lines. Is the eight-beat pattern so estab- 
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¢ “The only scansion that solves the Cid-metre must be a scansion without serious emen- 
dations. . . , The imperfect lines do not exceed, for my ear, fifty at most,’”? PMLA, xtv1 
(1931), 297. 

7 Prof. E. C. Hills wrote in 1927 (Homenaje a Bonilla, 1, 479, note 1): “It is doubtful 
that the Cid has a complicated accentual metre such as Sievers suggests for Old English 
narrative poems, but it would be an interesting experiment if some one who has studied 
thoroughly the old Teutonic metres in narrative verses would make a more careful study 
of the position of the syllabic stresses within the hemistichs of the verses of the Cid, and 
attempt to find a system for their recurrence. I suspect that the work would not give any 
positive result, but it might at least settle the question once for all.”—Professor Leonard’s 
assumption that the Old Spanish epic is descended from Visigothic heroic lays will be con- 
sidered below (p. 976). 

* rv (Paris, 1913), p. 473. * PMLA, loc. cit., p. 293. 
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lished in the Cid? I shall not venture to assert that Professor Leonard 
was mistaken in his conception. Were I not naturally inclined to take his 
part as against the “syllabists,” I should not be bold enough to contra- 
dict a metrist of his superior delicacy of perception. I must confess, 
however, that, often as I might have read the Poema, it would never 
have occurred to me to read it with four rhythmic stresses in each half- 
line; and even now, after absorbing Professor Leonard’s arguments with 
the keenest interest, I can with difficulty make it seem natural.'® 

The object of this paper is to clarify the general situation of Cid 
metrics by attempting to establish certain definitions, outline certain 
problems, and fix certain principles. In addition, it develops a new 
method of attack, and suggests a new parallel. 

In order to understand the whole controversy about the Cid meter it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the history of earlier theorizing. A de- 
tailed survey can be avoided here, since it has already been made authori- 
tatively and at length by Ramén Menéndez Pidal in his edition of the 
Cantar de Mio Cid, 1 (1908), 76-103. All students of Old Spanish know 
that Diez, Wolf, and others regarded the Cid line as crudely based upon 
the French Alexandrine; that Cornu and Prof. H. R. Lang (not to 
mention Cejador) have with much ingenuity and learning upheld the 
idea of a primary ballad line (8+8); that Mila and Lidforss favored the 
theory of an ‘‘ametric”’ versification; that Menéndez Pidal, whose stud- 
ies have illuminated every corner of the Cid’s life and legend, has re- 
peatedly championed the same theory, which he calls ‘‘versificacién 
irregular,” “ajustada a leyes totalmente desconocidas para nosotros”’ 
(op. cit. p. 83), and “canto amétrico” (p. 84)." Indeed, one may say that 
his powerful advocacy was in a way to procure general acceptance for 
this theory,” when Professor Leonard, demonstrating brilliantly, at- 
tempted to ally the Poema metrically to Germanic verse. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to point out, in a brief parenthesis, 
that this idea is not wholly novel. N. Delius, in 1851, compared the 
Cid line to the accentual line of old Germanic poetry, and suggested as 


10 Another confession: Professor Leonard presents, as a parallel case, a poem of his own’ 
The Pied Piper, with his own scansion of it in Rev. Arch., xxxv (1931), 201-202. Obviously 
he is right in that: but I think I should never have scanned it in quite the same way. 

1 The most important references for Menéndez Pidal’s statement of the case are Cantar, 
loc. cit.; Rev. Filol. Esp. 111 (1916), 341-342; Rev. Filol. Esp. 1v (1917), 123; Bull. Hisp. xx 
(1918), 209-211; Poesta juglaresca y juglares (Madrid, 1924), p. 343. 

2 Exception must be made for Cejador and Lang. Of the former, ““E] Cantar de Mio Cid 
y la Epopeya casteJlana,” Rev. Hisp. xi1x (1920), 1-311. Of the latter, “Contributions to 
the Restoration of the Poema del Cid,” Rev. Hisp. txv1 (1926), 1-509: and “The Metrical 
Forms of the Poem of the Cid,” in PMLA, xim (1927), 523-603. 

% Herrigs Archiv, vimt (1851), 434.—The passage is quoted in full by Leonard, Rev. Arckh., 
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a basis for the Cid three beats or prosodic stresses (Hebungen) in each 
hemistich; i.e., the line would contain 3+3 beats, with a variable num- 
ber of unaccented syllables. Ernst Gamillscheg™ has recently, without 
much conviction, taken up and developed Delius’s suggestion. And here 
is a striking fact: Geers, knowing nothing of Delius or Gamillscheg, saw 
two beats in each hemistich, a line of 2+2; Leonard, well aware of De- 
lius, found a basic count of 4+4. This divergence of independent opinion 
might appear to indicate that the pattern of the Cid-line is far from 
being definitely established. The contradiction, however, is not neces- 
sarily more than apparent. It is possible to interpret Professor Leonard's 
eight-beat line as a four-beat dipodic line, or even, in some cases, as a 
six-beat line." 

Returning now to the main matter, one would like, first of all, to know 
exactly what is meant by “ametric’’ versification, for until one does 
know, one cannot tell whether this conception is in conflict with that 
of Professor Leonard, or in harmony with it. To a layman the much- 
bandied phrase may appear to be a contradiction in terms: if a com- 
position is ametrical it is not verse. But taking it as it stands, consecrated 
by usage, what do the users mean by it? One finds, strangely, that they 
have nowhere defined it exactly. The word “‘amétrico” does not appear in 
the latest edition of the Diccionario of the Spanish Academy (1925). 
Pidal’s writings do not contain, so far as I am aware, a set interpretation 
of it. It would appear that for him it is equivalent to “mno-isosildbico,” 
i.e., which does not count syllables. This belief is supported by a sentence 
in the Poesta juglaresca (p. 342): “las gestas castellanas usaron siempre 
un verso meramente ritmico, de muy desigual nimero de silabas.” The 
word ritmico might be taken to align Pidal with Geers, Cano, and Leon- 
ard, but does not do so necessarily. Pidal did not, when he expressed 
agreement with Restori,"* find in the Cid line a regular and constant re- 
currence of stresses. A later comparison of “‘versificacién amétrica” with 
the free verse of the modernistas‘’ does not help to clarify the matter, for 


xXxxv (1931), 202, n. 1. Mil4 (De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, p. 397, n. 4) objected 
that in actuality the number of strong accents in each half-line varies so much that the 
accentual theory could be sustained only by arbitrary “reading in” on the part of the 
reciter. Such “reading in” is exactly what Professor Leonard advocates. Restori, in Pro- 
pugnatore, xx: 1 (1887), 121, rejected Delius’s idea because of the wide divergence in 
length between hemistichs; Menéndez Pidal agrees (Cantar, 1, 78). 

4 “Zur Kritik des Cantar de Mio Cid,” Zi. fiir rom. Philol., x1 (1921-22), 57-69. 

Cf. G. R. Stewart, Jr., The Technique of English Verse (New York, 1930), ch. x, 
“Dipodic Verse.” 16 Cf. above, note 13, end. 

1” Bull. Hisp. xx (1918), p. 211: “vemos hoy que novisimas corrientes de técnica literaria 
muy refinada coinciden en parte con el pensamiento de aquellos antiguos juglares que no 
quisieron coartar el libre desenvolvimiento de su inspiracién con una regularidad de forma 
y de detalle que pudiera oponerse a la m4s ingenua y honda impresién del conjunto.” 
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the technique of the modernistas is not simple and varies in different 
authors. 

Pidal’s pupil, Henrfquez Urefia, after dividing all non-syllabic Spanish 

werse into three classes—quantitative, ametric, and rhythmic—defined 

the second as consisting in “versos cuya medida no es fija, sino que 
fluctéa entre determinados limites —entre once silabas y dieciocho, por 
ejemplo, o entre siete y diez.”” And he adds, “En torno a esta versifica- 
cién hay ahora divergencia de juicios.’”'* The comment is true, but the 
definition is inadequate: it is silent concerning accentual rhythm, and 
would apply to unrimed prose cut arbitrarily into lines, after the fashion 
of Anglo-American free verse. But Old Spanish verse of any sort is al- 
ways marked into lines by assonance or rime, and by a prosodic stress 
on the last word-accent of each line or half-line. 

Geers offers a better definition (op. cit., p. 180). Accepting the cate- 
gories of Urefia, he substitutes for the term “‘versificacién amétrica” that 
of “‘versos libres”’: “es opinién bastante general que el tercer tipo [versos 
libres] es de origen moderno: hay que definirlos como versos en que faltan 
la regularidad en el numero de acentos, en el numero de silabas, en la 
rima y en la estructura de estrofas.” Like Pidal, then, he compares the 
Old Spanish “ametric type” poems'® to modern free verse. Again, for 
reasons already expressed, the comparison is vague. Moreover, the use 
of rime or assonance in the Old Spanish poems is scarcely irregular in 
the modern free verse sense. And “free verse” is a term frequently mis- 
understood. It is applied both to French vers libres, which, though lacking 
rime and uniformity of length, possess a definite internal rhythmic move- 
ment, and to Anglo-American free verse, which is often nothing but 
poetic prose cut arbitrarily into lines.?° Free verse in either sense is rarely 
to be found in the poetry of the Spanish modernistas, who were more reg- 
ular in technique than is currently supposed. Geers’s definition leaves his 
thought uncertain: both sorts of free verse lack “regularidad en el 
numero de acentos.” And Menéndez Pidal’s sentence does not clear the 
doubt as to whether he conceives the Cid line as one with internal 
rhythm or without it. 

Let us now, therefore, examine the “ametric’’ line more closely. Two 
of its elements demand attention: (A) its rhythm; (B) its syllable-count. 

8 Versificacion irregular, p. 3. 

1 These are, according to Menéndez Pidal: Poema del Cid, Roncesvalles, Crénica rimada, 
Raszén de amor, Santa Maria Egipciaca, Tres Reys d’Orient, Elena y Marta, and the recon- 
structed Infantes de Lara. 

* For clear definitions see the admirable monograph of M. M. Dondo, Vers Libre, a 
Logical Development of French Verse (Paris, 1922), esp. pp. 80-81; and E. C. Hills, “Meter 
in Anglo-American Free Verse,” in Univ. Calif. Chronicle (July, 1924), 299-310.—I am 
indebted to Professor Dondo for several points in the preparation of this paper. 
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Does this line represent a system that is neither accentual nor syllabic? 

A. How many rhythmic stresses must there be per given number of 
syllables to make a line of Spanish verse sound rhythmic to a Spanish 
ear? The question is not idle. In English verse, and, I presume, in Ger- 
man, one prosodic accent must be found in each group of one, two, three, 
or at most four syllables, In Spanish, however, different laws govern 
speech-feeling. Ricardo Jaimes Freyre has stated, and I believe correctly, 
that the Spanish line, up to 8 syllables in number, requires but one 
prosodic accent." The hendecasyllable will have two, or at most three, 
prosodic stresses; the Alexandrine, two. The regular drum-beat rhythm 
of English and German verse finds an occasional Spanish cultivator, 
but is not, today, long pleasing to the ear of the cultured Spaniard. The 
arte mayor line, the sole markedly galloping line of cultured verse in 
Spain, enjoyed very brief popularity, and is now an object of curiosity. 
The rhythms of the Alexandrine and hendecasyllable are tolerable pre- 
cisely because they are not too obvious and insistent. The romance or 
ballad line is closely related to the line of the medieval epics, and today, 
in its strict octosyllabic form, it has but one fixed accent, or rhythmic 
stress, that on syllable 7. There is no need, therefore, to seek more than 
one rhythmic accent in a hemistich of the Cid, up to eight syllables. 
Longer hemistichs, according to all testimony, would require an addi- 
tional stress, if the poem was read in ordinary fashion. If, however, it 
were chanted on a monotone, might it not be brought within the com- 
pass of one prosodic stress? Such, I presume, was Menéndez Pidal’s 
thought when he wrote, in words singularly neglected by the recent the- 
orists: “atin cabria otra suposicién . . . : que no se cantasen [los versos 
del Mio Cid] propiamente, sino que se acompafiasen de un simple tonillo 
de recitado, el cual llevarfa una modulacién mis saliente para el acento 


% Leyes de la versificacién castellana, 2nd ed. (La Paz, 1919), p. 26: “Los versos que 
cuentan dos o més sflabas hasta ocho, no necesitan mds acento ritmico que el de la pendl- 
tima.”” Pp. 30-31: “todos los versos conocidos hasta el presente ... pueden dividirse en 
dos grandes grupos: el de los que sélo necesitan un acento intenso y el de los que necesitan 
dos o mds. Los primeros estén formados por una o mis sflabas, hasta ocho y aun hasta 
nueve, incluyendo el llamado octostlabo esdrujulo en la métrica vulgar; los segundos por 
nueve o més sflabas.”—I am aware, of course, that not all Spanish metrists assent to this 
statement. Ed. Benot, however, the most extensive, while giving no such general rule as 
Jaimes Freyre, states that the octosyllable has but one “acento constituyente,” which is 
his term for a prosodic accent. See Prosodia castellana, 11 (Madrid, n.d.), p. 56. 

2 Prof. F. O. Reed, in “The Calderonian Octosyllabic,” Univ. of Wisconsin Studies, No. 
20 (1924), pp. 73-98, attempted to prove the contrary. I am unable to follow him. He 
started from an assumption of his own: “That a metrical unit of eight syllables is not easily 
sensed by the ear unless subjected to subdivision, I hold to be self-evident” (p. 74). Few 
competent Spaniards, I believe, would assent. 
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de la cesura y para las silabas finales de cada verso.”” (Cantar 1, 103.)* 
Such a line would resemble, superficially at least, a line of the rimed Lat- 
in prose so current in medieval Spain. Such a line, without rhythm even 
in the Spanish sense, without syllabic uniformity, could, it would seem, 
properly be termed “‘ametric.”’ But did it actually exist? 


B. It is not true that the Old Spanish “ametric” poems, taken as they 
stand, are entirely irregular in respect to syllable count. Menéndez Pidal 
has shown that their lines (and, in the epics, half-lines) fall into rhyth- 
mically alternating frequency series.* He gives the following figures. In 
the Poema del Cid, complete lines (always excluding cases of possi- 
ble hiatus): 14 * ,, '° ,. ' ,, %% Hemistichs: 7 *. 5, ° 4. In the 
Roncesvalles (hemistichs): 7° 6°; 4. In the Rodrigo (Crénica 
rimada) (hemistichs): 7 °°, ,'%%'%,'. In Elena y Marta 
(whole lines): 8 ; ° 6 '. In Santa Marta Egipctaca (whole lines): 
g  , " .. This phenomenon seems at first glance extraordinary and 
unparalleled in metrics. No explanation of its underlying causes has been 
offered by anyone. I once made some tentative observations,” to the 
effect that it is quite out of the question to suppose that the minstrel 
counted his syllables with the intention of arranging their numbers in 
any such order: “‘a certain norm of length sounded well to his ear... ; 
the fixed relations of frequency are only results of the law of chance.” 
I can now be more specific. The juglar must have aimed at some central 
point. His experience was that of a marksman who, close enough to the 
target to score many bullseyes, leaves shots with declining frequency 
in the surrounding rings. If the poet had not aimed at a definite mark, 
whether syllabic or accentual, the statistics could not show such a 
centripetal tendency.” 

In my opinion, two explanations of the “rhythmically alternating 
frequency series” are possible. 

1) One of the possible sources suggested for the Cid line has been the 


% Hanssen, alluding to these words, remarked: “indican con claridad que Menéndez cree 
que los cantares de gesta no se cantaban propiamente, sino que se recitaban” (Rev. Dial. 
Romane, 1 (1909), 459); and “‘no se cantaban propiamente, sino que se acompafiaban de un 
simple tonillo de recitado” (ibid., p. 463). He found no alternative, if the text is not to be 
emended, to such a recitative. 

% “Podemos considerar esa alternativa gradual de decrecimiento y aumento como ley 
que rige la poesfa amétrica de los juglares.” See Rev. Filol. Esp. 1 (1914), 94-95, and Iv 
(1917), 124-131. 25 Romanic Review, tx (1918), 348-349. 

* I do not regard the order of alternation—i.e., the absolutely regular swing between 
greater and less—as especially significant. Such would be the perfect result of chance, in an 
infinite number of cases, but one could not expect to find it perfect in any one poem. Nor 
can it matter whether the first swing in the series is up or down. Cf. Rev. Filol. Esp. 1, 
94-95, 
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medieval Latin rimed prose of Spain.?” It was abundant, and in form 
apparently not dissimilar to the Poema. But in rimed prose the length o{ 


TABLE I.—Rimep PROSE AND UNRIMED FREE VERSE 








Number of Syllables | 1/2/3|}4/5/6]7|8 | 9 /10/11)12/13/14/15)16)17 18}19}20 21 2 





El Pacense (754)*8 200 | 
lines 2)11)16)15)15)16)18)12}13)12/17/10) 3) 5) 8) 3) 7) 3) 3) 1 1 





Vie rhythmique de Saint 
Chef (10th cent.)?* 304 
lines 1} 3) 5/15) 9)19)24'29)24/23/20/21/22) 8) 9/15) 9)11) 7:11 1 





Walt Whitman, Memories 
of President Lincoln 
(206 lines) 6)14) 5)15)13/20)21)15/21/23) 7) 8/10) 7} 9) 2 





Henri de Régnier, Odelette 
“$i j’ai parlé” (20 lines) 8) | a} 2is} |4 | 





Amy Lowell, A Legend of 
Porcelain (728 lines) _|13}15|26/65/48)57|86|85|65|62/62/44/25|25| 9} 9)12) 2} 2) 2) 4) 1 














a 
Number of Syllables —/23)24/25)26)27/28/29)30)31|32|33)34|35|36)37|38)39|40)42)44/47 54 





El Pacense (754) 200 | 
lines 2} 2) 1) | 3 1 





Vie rhythmique de Saint 
Chef (10th cent.)** 304 
lines 5] 3 2) 1 2 2 1 1 1 





Walt Whitman, Memories | 
of President Lincoln 
(206 lines) 1) 5 1 





Henri de Régnier, Odeleite 
“Si j’ai parlé”’ (20 lines) 
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Amy Lowell, A Legend of | 
Porcelain (728 lines) 41 1 1 1) 1 





27 On it see Amador de los Rfos, Hist. crit. 11 (Madrid, 1862), 317-318; Fr. Hanssen, in 
Rev. Dial. Romane 1 (1909), 455-458. 

28 Chronique rimée des derniers rois de Toléde, ed. P. J. Tailhan (Paris, 1885). Of its 1909 
lines, only 200 were measured.—Latin and English lines are counted modo gallico, stopping 
with the last accent. The Latin line is, to be sure, often open to various interpretations in 
counting. 
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line, as fixed by the rime-words, is governed by pure chance, within the 
limits of line-possibility, i.e., the distance that a rime can be carried by 
the ear. The number of syllables per line will be somewhat scattering, 
and will not offer the alternating frequency-series which results from 
aiming at a central point. Free verse, when not governed by rhythmic 
regularity, yields similar figures. These statements may be demon- 
strated by the syllable-count of type examples. 

These figures seem to obey no particular law, though the second Latin 
selection shows more of a peak than the first. So that Professor Lang, 
while he admitted the attractiveness of the rimed prose theory,*® found 
reason to object: “if that supposition is accepted, the text of the Poema 
must be left intact as it has come down to us”’ [not quite, for there are 
other criteria besides syllable-count by which to correct the language] 
“and a satisfactory explanation must be found for the somewhat discon- 
certing circumstance that the regular metres of the time, the octosyllable 
and the half-Alexandrine, frequently occur in groups of successive lines, 
and also continuously in passages of some extent.’ The point is well made 
and must be met. An explanation can be given. One can say that the 
scattering lines of rimed prose might, under the influence of definite syl- 
labic lines, Latin,** French, or native lyric, become clustered numerically 
about an octosyllable or a heptasyllable;* and these lines might be found 
bunched in certain passages. That would not be sufficient reason for try- 
ing toemend the entire poem to harmonize with those passages. 

2) The “target” frequency-count of syllables may result from a wholly 





*” Ed. E. Du Méril, in Poésies populaires latines du moyen-dge (Paris, 1847), pp. 61-70.— 
The Libellus de corona Virginis (Migne, Patrologia latina, v. 96, Paris, 1862, pp. 283-318) 
was rightly cited by Hanssen as a fine example of rimed prose, but it does not lend itself 
well to analysis. Its usual pattern consists of a long introductory phrase without rime, 
followed by many short riming phrases or leonine lines. The editor thought this work to be 
of the twelfth century, Hanssen, of the eleventh. 

© “Tt may be urged that the author of the Cid-epic, though well versed in the art of 
strict metrical composition, may have preferred to resort to some such free form as the 
thymed prose so popular in medieval Latin literature. That might well be.” Rev. Hisp., 
Lxv1 (1926), 8. 

“ Most medieval Latin non-quantitative verse is both accentual and syllabic, i.e., the 
feet are all equal and regular in length. On possible Latin origins of the Spanish octosyl- 
lable, see Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos cast., x1 (1903), 123-127. 

® Hanssen saw the possibility of a contamination of French epic and rimed prose, but, 
not knowing the “target” nature of the Cid lines, did not realize how they differ from those 
of rimed prose: “podriamos explicar la versificacién irregular del Poema del Cid de la 
manera siguiente. Deseando dar a sus cantares épicos un carfcter nacional y no encon- 
trando otros modelos, los juglares que imitaban las Chansons de Geste de los franceses con- 
servaban la forma exterior de las estrofas monorrimas, pero empleaban, en lugar de los 
versos alejandrinos y decasflabos de sus vecinos, versos libres a imitacién de la prosa 
rimada. Esa estaba de moda en obras latinas.” Rev. Dial. Romane, 1 (1909), 457. 
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different cause—from regularity of non-syllabic accentual rhythm. A 
fixed number of beats must of necessity set maximum and minimum 
limits to the number of syllables in each line; the syllable-count varies, 
but has its peak near the center of the line of variation. This principle 
may be tested in Spanish, English, or any other language possessing 
non-syllabic verse with a constant number of rhythmic stresses. In 


TABLE II.—AcCENTUAL VERSE 





—= 
Number of syllables 3/4/5/6/7/8| 9 | 10) 11) 12 |13)14)15 16/17 18)19)20 21 


Juan de Mena, Laberinto de 
Fortuna (arte mayor) 2374 | 
lines® 5}230) 790) 1349 


Series: 12 








11 10 9 





Robert Browning, Evelyn 
Hope (four-beat line) 56 
lines 3}12) 27) 13} 1 


rae 10 11 
Series: 9 87 





Robert Browning, Abit Vogler 
(six-beat line) 96 lines 5)12|51)19) 6) 3 


F 15 16 17 
Series: 14 13 2 





Robert Browning, The Statue ; 
and the Bust (four-beat 3 
line) 250 lines 3/45}125) 67) 10 


. 10 11 
Series: 9 g - 


pea emi eib ote 





R. Kipling, Ballad of East and 
West (eight-beat line) 92 
lines 16/23'23, 20) 6) 3) 1 

1617 181920 

14 





Series: 15 





G. K. Chesterton, Lepanto™ 
(eight-beat line) 119 lines 
(excluding the short lines) 41 1) 7; 11/19\49)26) 2 


‘ ie 16 
Series: 14 1312119 10 






























































3 The count is taken from R. Foulché-Delbosc’s Etude sur le Laberinto de Juan de Mena, 
as translated by Bonilla, Juan de Mena y el “Arte Mayor” (Madrid, 1903). 

*“ This poem is written in the same meter as that seen by Professor Leonard in the 
Poema del Cid. 
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Spanish there are few such poems of any length, hence most of my exam- 
ples are from English. The arte mayor line is basically accentual, but it 
flourished in an epoch when the syllabic system was winning, and the 
“spread” of syllables is not so great as might otherwise have been the 
case. Moreover, the longest line is also the most frequent, without, in 
Mena’s Laberinto, a single exception. This fact reveals a crystallization 
which removes the arte mayor line from the class of Germanic accentual 
verse. Other Spanish accentual verse of regular pattern, it must be said, 
is usually brief, and, lacking the “‘rest-beat,’’ does not permit extreme 
flexibility. 

Professor Leonard frequently cites the Middle English poem Gamelyn 
as offering a meter parallel to that of the Cid. I should include an analy- 
sis of it here, were it not that in many cases it is impossible to know what 
written vowels were silent in speech at that period, and therefore what 
is the correct count of syllables. 

In attempting to solve the riddle of the Cid meter, one would, of course 
like very much to know whether the Poema was recited, sung to a varied 
melody, or chanted on a monotone. Professor Cano wrote with much 
reason (op. cit., p. 223): “La poesia recitada y la cantada son dos cosas 
completamente diferentes: la primera no admite la dislocacién violenta 
del acento prosdédico; la segunda, si, pues en el canto el acento es de 
importancia secundaria.” Yet, as regards the Poema, we are met with 
nothing better than conjecture or frank ignorance. Menéndez Pidal, 
the best authority, stated plainly in 1906 (Cantar 1, 102): “nada sabemos 
de cémo los juglares exponian al publico las gestas.” In 1307, the date of 
the extant copy of the Poema, it was read, not sung, he thought; but it 
may have been sung at the time of its composition (ibid. 16-17). His 
conjecture as to the possibility of recitative has already been cited (p. 
970). His work on the juglares is much later (1924), but adds, I believe, 
nothing more definite to the earlier statements. The question of possible 
musical delivery of the Poema has been discussed at length by Restori 
and best of all by Hanssen.** Yet the sum total is conjecture, based on 
doubtful analogies with modern romances, or with French epics. That the 
latter were sung is regarded as proven,* although Suchier’s often cited 
article? was unable to produce other than analogic evidence concerning 
the precise sort of melody. But the French epic meter was syllabic; if 
the Spanish epic meter was not, there is likely to be little value in the 


* The former, in Propugnatore xx: 1, 152-155. The latter, in Rev. Dial. Romane 1 (1909), 
454463. 

* E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen Gge (Paris, 1910), p. 59. 

#7 “HT, Suchier, Der musikalische Vortrag der Chansons de geste,” in Zt. Rom. Philol., 
xIx (1895), 370-374. 
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French comparison. One must note, too, the curious remark of Andrés 
Bello: “Las modulaciones mismas de los juglares no eran m4s que un 
remedo del canto gregoriano.’** But the authorities he cites carry no 
weight and add nothing to our knowledge.*® The naturalness of a con- 
nection between church liturgies and popular poetry was pointed out by 
Francesco d’Ovidio also“® the people attended church regularly, why 
should they not learn music there? 

On the whole, however, one must renounce for the present the hope 
of casting light on Spanish epic meters by means of music, and proceed 
on the basis of the text alone. Undoubtedly, a musical delivery is more 
favorable to Professor Leonard’s theory than a non-musical, for singing 
makes possible greater variety in rhythm and syllable-count. But his 
theory is not dependent on a musical element. 

If one can get little help from discussion of the music of the Spanish 
epics, there is not much more profit in the theories concerning their his- 
torical origin. This is not the place to repeat or even to summarize old 
discussions, very far from conclusive. Professor Leonard takes for granted 
(PMLA, xtv1, 299, 300) “that the Spanish heroic lay is now explained 
(in spite of Bédier) as derived from Visigothic heroic lays.” In fact, how- 
ever, many besides Bédier have doubted the validity of this theory." 


%8 Obras completas vu (Santiago de Chile, 1885), 53. Bello’s dictum was echoed by 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol. de poetas liricos cast. x1 (1903), 110, n. 2: “Tiénese por cierto 
que los juglares en sus modulaciones procuraban remedar el canto gregoriano.”’ He did 
not name Bello. 

3 They are two eighteenth century French writers. Their works are rare, and as Bello 
did not quote their words, I will do so. The Abbé Lebeuf, in Dissertations sur V’ histoire ec- 
clésiastique et civile de Paris, m (Paris, 1741), pp. 120-121, speaks of the “‘cantiques vul- 
gaires ou chansons Francoises du XII. & XIII. siécle, qui se trouvent 4 Paris dans quelques 
Bibliothéques. Elles n’étoient que comme du chant Gregorien, & pour marque de cela, il y 
en a qui sont notées du septiéme mode qui est le plus ingrat de tous pour le doux & le 
tendre, & qui n’a que la gravité pour partage.” Jean Benjamin de La Borde in his Essai 
sur la musique, 1 (Paris, 1780), 146, note c, discussing French ‘“‘chansons (ou romances)”’ 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, states that “presque tous ces Poétes composaient 
les aires de leurs chansons, mais ces airs n’étaient autre chose que du chant Grégorien, 
& méme c’était souvent tout simplement les chants de |’Eglise qu’ils parodiaient. A la 
fin d’un grand nombre de leurs chansons, on trouve les premiers mots de l’hymne, dont 
Yair est celui de la chanson.” It is evident that both these authors were referring to lyrics, 
not epics. 

4 Giornale storico, xxx11 (1898), 22. Quoted by Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit. x1, 122-123. 

“ The arguments made against the Visigothic theory by Restori in Propugnatore xx: 
1 (1887), 122, Lang in Romanic Review vim (1917), 259-260, and Bédier in Légendes 
épiques, tv (1913), 339-344 still seem to me cogent. Cf. S. G. Morley, Spanish Ballad Prob- 
lems, Univ. Calif. Publ. in Mod. Philol., xu (1925), 224, n. 32. On the other hand, Arnald 
Steiger has, without new evidence, rather recently turned a longing look in the direction 
of the Visigoths. See his ““Vom Ursprung des spanischen Epos,” in Festschrift Louis Gauchat 
(Aarau, 1926), pp. 271-282. And Menéndez Pidal has, for the first time since 1910, when 
he propounded the theory, indicated a continuing interest in it. See Humanidades xxi 
(1930), 11. 
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There is too much hypothesis, too little proof in it. The other possibilities 
suggested are Latin rimed prose, Latin accentual verse, French epics, 
Arabic narrative verse, native lost lays. The whole field is at present so 
lacking in factual data on the Spanish side that it is perhaps not fit for 
scientific study. Speculation is alluring but cannot as yet lead to a defi- 
nite finding. 

Despite this fact, I venture to contribute a new parallel. It may be 
fittingly introduced by a pregnant citation from Gaston Paris. Having 
noted that nearly all German verse (vers allemands) of the Middle Ages 
is cast in the accentual non-syllabic system, the eminent French scholar 
went on to remark: 

Je ne sais cependant s’il [ce systéme] est d’origine germanique; je crois plutét que 
c’est le rhythme latin, et je le retrouve dans le plus ancien monument connu de 
la versification francaise, la Cantiléne de sainte Eulalie.” 


The metrics of the famous ninth-century Eulalie have been discussed at 
length for nearly a hundred years,* though never, I think, in connection 
with the Cid. Scholars have reached no agreement as to the structure of 
the Eulalie; some have thought it quantitative, some syJabic, some 
accentual.“ Eringa, the latest investigator, calls it “une combinaison 
heureuse du systéme rythmique avec celui ot prédomine |l’égalité du 
nombre des syllabes” (p. 7). His conception thus appears to be an at- 
tractive modification of that put forward by Paris. I doubt, however, 
that the unknown poet intended the perfect strophic balance which Er- 
inga sees, and to obtain which he has to introduce some emendations. 
But I have no intention of attempting a fresh interpretation of the 
Eulalie-line. My object is merely to point out that it has features in 
common with the line of the Cid: cesura, two rhythmic stresses (perhaps 
more) in each line, unsymmetrical hemistichs, and an irregular syllable- 
count: 10 11 13 12 14.6 The test is here not a fair one, to be sure, for in 
the Eulalie each couplet is treated as a unit. 

The French Eulalie is in form a type of church sequence.“ Originating 


© Etude sur le réle del’ accent latin dans la langue francaise (Paris-Leipzig, 1862), p. 108.— 
It goes without saying that Gaston Paris had in mind only the simple trochaic and dactylic 
rhythms, not a system based on omitted stresses, etc. 

* For the earlier bibliography of the 29-line poem, see Foerster-Koschwitz, Alifranzés- 
isches Ubungsbuch, 6th ed. (Leipzig, 1921), pp. 47-50. Later references are given by S. 
Eringa, “La versification de la Sainte Eulalie,’” Neophilologus x1 (1925), 1-8. The most 
elaborate discussion is that of M. Enneccerus, Versbau und gesanglicher V ortrag des dltesten 
Sransisischen Liedes (Frankfurt, 1901). 

“ The divergence of opinion is truly extraordinary. Disagreement reigns as to whether 
the accompanying Latin text was the model for the French (Suchier et al.) or vice versa 
(Bartsch); and even as to the correct accentuation of the name Eulalia. 

“ T follow the syllable-division of Gaston Paris, which differs somewhat from those of 
Enneccerus and Eringa. 
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in Switzerland in the ninth century, the sequence spread, developed, and 
became a favorite form of church hymn. Usually it was rhythmic in some 
sense, but certain forms were pure prose; in the end syllabism was intro- 
duced and gained the upper hand. Metrically the development of the 
sequence was, in short, not unlike that of the Old Spanish epic.‘7 The 
former was, of course, always sung, and the tunes are in many cases ex- 
tant. Its popularity endured up to the sixteenth century. Spain knew the 
sequence, not favoring it greatly.** It seems to me not far-fetched to sup- 
pose that monkish rimed Latin prose, the sequence, juglaresque tradi- 
tions, Latin popular rhythmic verse (produced in quantity, and usually 
syllabic also), and the new French syllabism, all had a hand in forming 
the Spanish epic line as we find it in the Poema del Cid. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is a poetic line which, neither accentual (in the ordinary sense) 
nor syllabic, may be called ‘‘ametric.” Such a line is found in Latin rimed 
prose, in early church sequences, in the free verse of Walt Whitman and 
Amy Lowell. In the case of the Cid, the “ametric’”’ line would be dif- 
ferentiated from prose by cesura and assonance, and would have a proso- 
dic stress before each of these. Its delivery may be thought of as consisting 
in recitative, with any number of syllables to a note. 

2. Such a line, however, would show, and does show, a scattering 
count of syllables, not a “target” or centripetal count, with its “rhyth- 
mically alternating frequency of syllables.” 

3. Since the Cid and other Old Spanish poems of the ‘‘ametric” type 
do yield a “target” count of syllables, they are not metrically lawless, 
and it would be better not to call them “‘ametric.” “Irregular” might 
suffice until our knowledge allows of a more specific term. 

4, This type of count may be explained as the result of a contamination 
of rimed prose and some syllabic line, whether of Latin, French or native 
origin, or as the result of a regular accentual structure without sylla- 
bism.*® The first process may be in some degree paralleled in the church 
sequences. The second, it would seem, calls for a Germanic accentual 





Karl Bartsch, Die lateinischen Sequenzen des Mittelalters (Rostock, 1868), p. 167. The 
Notkerian sequence has a long bibliography. Most pertinent are this work of Bartsch, 
various writings and collections of John Mason Neale, Rémy de Gourmont, Le latin 
mystique (Paris, 1922), chapters v1, vil, x, and Enneccerus, op. cit. 

47 The great variety of the sequences makes it impracticable, within the scope of this 
article, to analyze them syllabically. 

4 “The following sequence [Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis gratia, by Notker] was in use all 
over Europe: even in those countries (like Italy and Spain) which usually rejected se- 
quences.’”’ J. M. Neale, Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences, 3rd ed. (London, 1867), p. 31. 

4 A quantitative Latin line would also yield a “target” count, with narrow limits, but 
of that there is no question in the Spanish verse under consideration. 
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system; at least, I know of no Latin accentual verse flexible and complex 
enough to serve as prototype for the Cid line, nor of any close parallel in 
modern Romance accentual verse. 

5. Those who, like Hanssen,®° have thought that in its unemended state 
the Poema del Cid can be nothing but rimed prose, are mistaken. It can 
be rhythmic verse. Professor Leonard has proved it. That is not to say 
that it is rhythmic verse. Still less, that it is the kind of rhythmic verse 
he describes. Authorities are not agreed as to the proper scansion of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English poems, known to be accentual. Ob- 
viously, there is room for divergence about the Cid, even if one accepts 
its rhythmicality. 

6. The similarity of the sequences in Table JJ to those of the “‘ametric”’ 
poems furnishes testimony of considerable weight in favor of the ac- 
centual theory. 

7. An additional point in Professor Leonard’s favor has been given me 
by my friend and colleague Prof. George R. Stewart, Jr., who has re- 
peatedly let me profit by his expertness in metrics. He remarks: 


As you look at Leonard’s analyses, you doubtless find them hard to read, and 
you doubtless feel that a medieval Spaniard in spite of his greater facility with 
the language would have had almost equal difficulty in making allowance for 
the often highly capricious omission of syllables. But, as I understand, the Cid 
was never intended for a reading public; a contemporary literate Spaniard, 
chancing upon the manuscript, might well have made complete hash of the me- 
ter, even though we might grant him some knowledge of how it sounded when 
the minstrel recited it. Since the Cid, however, was handed along by oral tradi- 
tion, each successive learner would memorize words and meter at the same 
time and would never even think of any conflict between them. For this reason 
poems which are transmitted orally can be vastly more complex metrically than 
those for which the author has to depend upon the reader getting the meter 
from the silent word. For the same reason dramatic blank verse in English can be 
more varied than non-dramatic, because the actor in learning his part has plenty 
of chance to solve difficulties of meter. 


8. Despite the considerations, which are valid, of 6 and 7, I am not 
convinced by Professor Leonard’s ingenious and subtle disquisition. First 
because the flexible line with “many substitutions of rests and rest- 
beats” is, I believe, unknown in Romance verse. The analogy with popu- 
lar refranes, adduced by Prof. Cano and others, proves, if it proves any- 
thing,” that the Cid-line is totally ametric, for there is no symmetry, 

50 “Si la versificaci6n del Poema es tal cual la presenta el manuscrito, no merece otro 
nombre que el de prosa rimada.” Rev. Dial. Romane 1 (1909), 455. 

= “Un vivo sentido dramAtico ayuda inmensamente a hacer una escancién correcta,” 
remarked Leonard in Rev. Arch., xxxv (1931), 195; otherwise he did not touch this point. 

® According to Hanssen, it proves nothing. Referring to similar arguments of Da. 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, he remarked, “‘Temo que la distinguida autora haya 
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either of syllable or accent, between the parts of a refrén, except by 
chance. Second, because the alleged Germanic (Visigothic) source ap- 
pears to me inherently improbable. However tempting it is to seek in a 
far-distant hypothetical Visigothic epic the source of an accentual line as 
complex as that visioned by Professor Leonard, nothing approaching a 
scientific demonstration of such a connection has yet been made. 

My own opinion about the Cid-line, an opinion which in the present 
state of our knowledge, I would not dignify by the name of theory, may 
be stated thus: This line has only two rhythmic accents, one before the 
cesura, and one at the end. I have never seen any use in trying to equalize 
the number of syllables in the hemistichs. I doubt now that trying to 
equalize the number of rhythmic accents is of any more value. The poet 
cared very little how many syllables or how many word-accents he put 
in each hemistich, but he was naturally guided by the length of a con- 
venient breath-group, and influenced by the attraction of prevailing 
modes, the Latin trochaic tetrameter, the French Alexandrine, perhaps 
an octosyllable in the vulgar tongue. Such a line, not properly “‘ametric,” 
but rather “irregular,” may have been sung, if sung, to a recitative, as 
Menéndez Pidal has said, changing its note only on the rhythmic ac- 
cents. 

9. So long as the nature of the Cid-line remains in doubt, its source 
will certainly be hidden. But the field of Latin prose and verse seems 
intrinsically the most probable of all suggested. It furnishes all the ele- 
ments of the line as I understand it. The recent demonstration by Prof. 
W. J. Entwistle that an epic in Latin hexameters on the death of Sancho 
II exists in the prose of the Crénica najerense strengthens the connection, 
already suggested by Ekkehard’s Waltharius, between Latin poetry and 
Spanish epic. The well-known Latin ballad on the Cid may be the only 
one preserved out of many such.™ Lastly, as the Old Spanish epic de- 
veloped from metrical irregularity to regularity, so did the church se- 
quence; and the Old French Sainte Eulalie, based on Latin verse, pre- 
sents a line not too dissimilar to that of the Cid. 

S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 

University of California 





cafdo en un anacronismo. Los fenémenos que ha observado y que le sirven de base para 
su hipétesis son modernos y no son particulares de la ritmica peninsular.” Rev. Dial. Ro- 
mane, 1 (1909), 460. 

83 “On the Carmen de morte Sanctii Regis,” Bull. Hisp., xxx (1928), 204-219. His study 
adds notably, too, to the danger of discerning an epical narrative in the vulgar tongue 
under every novelesque tale about an historical or legendary personage. Cf. S. G. Morley, 
Spanish Ballad Problems, pp. 220-221. 

“ Cf. Georges Cirot, in Bull. Hisp., x1 (1909), 263. 
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ve THE BOOK OF THE NATIVITY OF ST. CUTHBERT 
ig a I 
ent HE close relations existing at times between two great types of 
lay medieval fiction, the romance and the saint’s legend, have been 
the pointed out by a number of scholars. Studies have been made of the 
ize development of individual saints’ legends into romances or near ro- 
to mances,' of the borrowing by legends of romantic material. One peculiar 
Det type of legend has romantic embellishments attached only to the origin 
ut or childhood of the saint, leaving to the rest of the narrative the charac- 
n- ter of sober history with probably some contamination from non-roman- 
ng tic folk-beliefs. Of this one of the most interesting and conspicuous exam- 
ps ples is the story of the Syrian princess who was said to have become the 
3 mother of St. Thomas of Canterbury.” Less well known, indeed largely 
as ignored, is the confused tale of the romantic origin of St. Cuthbert as 
c- found in the Libellus de ortu (vel nativitate) Sancti Cuthberti,? which is the 
acknowledged source of the first part of the Northern English Metrical 

ce Life of St. Cuthbert.‘ It is the purpose of the present paper to examine the 
1s contents of this little book, to point out some of its resemblances to the 
p Horn-Saga and other romances, and to throw some light on the methods 
f. of composition of the medieval hagiographer. 

0 In the Acta Sanctorum’ are printed two Vitae of St. Cuthbert, accepted 
1, by the editor, Henschenius, as authentic: the first of these is by Bede; 
d the second is assigned to a monk of Lindisfarne’ and dated about 705, 
y eighteen years after Cuthbert’s death. The former is evidently based on 





the latter, and the testimony of the two as to Cuthbert’s origin is identi- 
cal, that is, mil. Neither says anything whatever about his race, paren- 
tage, or place of birth—a rather extraordinary omission. The first place- 
name in the earlier account is the river “‘Leder,”’ in the mountains near 
which Cuthbert as a youth is said to have herded sheep. Henschenius 


1J. E. Matzke, “The Legend of St. George; Its Development into a Roman d’Aven- 
ture,” PMLA, x1x, 449 ff.—See also by the present author, “St. Edmund of East Anglia: 
The Development of a Romantic Legend,” Univ. of Colorado Studies, xv (1925), No. 1. 
2 Cf. Paul A. Brown, The Development of the Legend of Thomas Becket, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania dissertation, (Phila., 1930). 
® Miscellanea Biographica, Surtees Soc. Pub., vir (1838), 63 ff. 
* Surtees Soc. Pub., 87 (1891). § March, m1, 20th day, 93 ff. 
; * Tbid., 97 ff.—Cf. Plummer, Baedae opera historica, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1896), 1, Intro., 
; xlvi: “The prose life of Cuthbert was written probably about 720.” 
7 Acta Sanctorum, tom. cit., 117 ff. 
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somewhat curiously identifies this river with the Tees in County Dur- 
ham;® but its identification with the Lauder, a tributary of the Tweed,’ 
seems more plausible. The saint was first connected with a monastery 
near the mouth of the Scottish Tine and afterwards with Melrose. All 
these facts agree well enough with the theory that he “‘was probably born 
of parents of humble condition dwelling in the Lothians.’ Henschenius 
argues for his Anglo-Saxon descent because of his name;" the argument 
is not conclusive. 

The Libellus de ortu Sancti Cuthberti is the earliest extant account of 

the saint which attributes to him a royal Irish origin. It occurs in two 
manuscripts—one of the fourteenth century, belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of York, the other in the British Museum, MS. Titus A 
II." The Reverend J. T. Fowler" assigns the work to the close of the 
twelfth century. The writer of the South English Legendary makes no 
use of it, but states positively that “‘Seint Cudbert was i-bore: here in 
Engelonde.”” John of Tynemouth bases the first part of his Vita on it; 
but as his work must be of about the same time as the York MS.—before 
the middle of the fourteenth century—this fact has no bearing on the age 
of the story. Neither has its appearance in a reasonably close translation 
as the first book of the Northern English Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert, 
which dates from the middle of the fifteenth century.’® No conclusion 
can be drawn from the silence of Bede and the contemporary monk of 
Lindisfarne on the subject of Cuthbert’s origin, as the silence itself is 
difficult to account for. Fowler sums up all that can be said in view of the 
evidence: 
Cuthbert’s origin is not accounted for by Bede or by the Lindisfarne monk, and 
it is possible that there may be some germ of truth at the bottom of the Irish 
story. It is a matter on which we have no sufficient grounds for forming a posi- 
tive opinion one way or the other. If, however, Cuthbert had actually been 
brought over from Ireland and sent to school in Lothian, Bede must surely have 
said something about it.!” 


The Libellus claims to have an Irish source, a written document which 
fell into the author’s hands, corroborated by the testimony of Eugenius, 
“‘Harundinonensis Episcopus de Hybernia natus.’”!* The document set 


8 Tbid., p. 118, note d. ® Dict. of Nat. Biog., xm, 359. 

10 William Hunt in Dict. of Nat. Biog., loc. cit. ™ A.S., tom. cit., 96. 

2 Misc. Biog., Preface, pp. ix, xi. 

3 Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert, Surtees Soc. Pub., 87 (1891), Preface, p. vi. 

4 The Early South English Legendary, ed. by C. Horstmann, EETS, O.S., 87 (1887), p. 
350, no. 51, v. 1. 

18 Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. by Carl Horstmann, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1901), 1, 216 ff. 

6 Cf. Fowler, op. cit., Intro., p. vi. 17 Tbid., p. vii. 

18 Eogan(?), Bishop of Ardmore; cf. Fowler, ibid., p. 2, note 2. 
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forth that Cuthbert was born of royal blood in Ireland. Eugenius, be- 

sides confirming this statement, revealed a number of facts “‘of which we 

knew nothing before” (“de quibus antea nichil novimus,” p. 63). This 

phraseology certainly suggests that, though there may have been in 

existence some vague tradition of Cuthbert’s royal origin, needing only 

to be verified by the “discovery” of a document, the details of the story 

were developed for the first time in this Libellus. In addition to Eugenius 

the author cites as authorities ““Mathias the Archbishop, and St. Mal- 

achi, and Gilbert and Alan, bishops, and several old priests from Ireland, 

and some of the monks and disciples of the aforesaid St. Malachi the 

Archbishop.’”* The latter reference implies that the book was written 

within a generation after the death of Malachi, which occurred in 1148.?° 
It is to Eugenius, however, who had come over from Ireland at an oppor- 
tune moment while the author was pursuing his investigations into 
St. Cuthbert’s origin that the identification of the saint’s father and 
mother is expressly attributed. The statement that his mother was an 
Irishwoman who eventually returned to Ireland and ended her days ina 
monastery there seems probable enough; and since kings in Ireland were 
plentiful, there is no reason for rejecting the claim that she was descended 
from some Irish king. The rest of the story bears the earmarks of fiction, 
whether Eugenius fabricated it in response to a demand or merely re- 
ported current belief in his own country. The sentence, “Sic enim in 
Hyberniensium annalibus vetustissimis scriptum legitur, quibus fides 
celebrior adhibetur,’”' is perhaps not to be taken too seriously, but there 
is no good reason for doubting the writer’s claim that some of his ma- 
terial was derived from a written source: 

Inter haec forte opusculorum studia guaedum quaterniuncula in manibus incidit, 
quae nativitatem Beati Cuthberti in Hyberniae partibus, regio simul et generoso 
quondam semine propagatam, exposuit; et qualiter ad Angliae fines applicuerit 
in subsequentibus satis evidenter ostendit. (p. 64) 


It is, at any rate, interesting to note that at a time closely approximat- 
ing to the flourishing period of Chrétien de Troyes in France and of 
“Thomas,” the author of Tristan, in England, an English monk, pre- 
sumably of Durham,” had access to two sources of Irish story: (1) writ- 
ten documents, and (2) oral traditions, the latter transmitted in this 
case by traveling ecclesiastics. Just how much use he made respectively 
of the two sources no one can tell now, unless some happy chance should 
bring to light his “quaterniuncula,” as it has brought to light the “‘livre”’ 


1 Misc. Biog., p. 64. 20 Dict. of Nat. Biog., xxxv, 392. 2 ?P, 64. 
® See such phrases as “pater Cuthbertus,” “de Cuthberto nostro” in the Praefatio, p. 63, 
and elsewhere. 
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out of which Chrétien made his Cligés. Our author’s own description of 
his methods at the close of the Libellus suggests that he, like Chrétien, 
took many liberties with his venerable document.” 


II 
Here follows the story. 


Cuthbert’s maternal grandfather, the king of Leinster, was attacked 
by the king of Connacht and killed, together with all his household ex- 
cept for one maiden child. This child the conqueror took with him to his 
home, where the queen made a “slutte’™ out of her and put her to “‘vile 
services.” She grew up, so good and beautiful that the king fell in love 
with her, but she refused to listen to his solicitations. At a time when the 
young wenches were gathering flowers in the wood, she became separated 
from her companions (vv. 185 ff.) 


It fell’ pat by a ryuer side, 

De kyng on hawkyng went pat tyde, 
He all’ane be mayden mett, 

He spake til hir luf to gett, 

Pare myght na faire speche avayle, 
Sho walde no3t sent hir to assayle. 
At pe last pe kyng hir braaste, 

In to be thik woode he haaste, 
And par agyne pe virgyne will,’ 
Rauyst hir and his lust fulfill.’ 

So pat virgine rauysyng 

Was saint cuthbert consayuyng. 


The king, who was childless, promised to recognize her child, if it should 
be a son, as the heir to her father’s kingdom as well as his own. Mean- 
while he sent her, accompanied by his mother, to a certain nunnery un- 
der the care of an unnamed bishop.* When the child was born and laid 


™ Libellus, pp. 86, 87: “Haec de Scottorum paginis et scriptis exscripsimus, se quia seri- 
atim exponente interprete verba singula liquidius transferre nequivimus, sensibus expli- 
candis operam dedimus et in linguam istam transtulimus,” etc. The sentence quoted is of 
particular interest, as its obvious implication is that the author’s “little document” was 
in Gaelic and that he understood Gaelic. 

™* Quotations are from the M.E. metrical version previously referred to. The phrases 
quoted are very close to the Latin unless otherwise noted. 

%6 The general absence of names in this account is a suspicious circumstance. In the 
Preface to the Libellus, Cuthbert’s father and mother are called Muriadach and Sabina on 
the authority of Eugenius, but neither is named in the story itself. In a Latin MS. of the 
early fourteenth century is told a Welsh version of the Havelok saga, in which the hero’s 
name is Meriadoc; cf. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, 3 vols. (London 1883-1910), 1, 428, and J. D. Bruce, Vita Meriadoci, 
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in his cradle, a great light illumined the house, so that it seemed to be 
on fire without burning. The bishop, moved by the miraculous light, 
obtained permission from the king to adopt the boy, who was baptized 
by the Irish name, Mullucc. Here the narrator neglects to inform us 
whether the king had forgotten his promise to the mother or never in- 
tended to keep it. 

That all these things are true Bishop Eugenius assured the author, 
telling him that he had read them himself in the Irish “histories,” 
and also that the inhabitants of the “‘very large city” of ““Kenanus” in the 
province of “Media” still in his day pointed out the place of St. Cuth- 
bert’s birth.?” Several incidents of the saint’s childhood are recorded. He 
is described as 

so comely and so fayre, 
Lyke to be a kynges ayre, 
Of ilk man luf he gate grace, 
Pat saw him anes in pe face. 
Of him sprange faire fame 
Of his grace and his gude name; 
Wha pat him sawe, he walde as 
Whas sonn pat faire childe was.”* (vv. 552 ff.) 


After the bishop’s death, the mother, fearing to appeal to the king for 
protection, lest she should arouse his lust again or bring upon her son the 
enmity of the king’s wife,”® resolved on flight to Britain. On board the 
ship on which mother and son embarked was an old man of great fame 
for holiness, wisdom, courtesy, and noble birth, who was also escaping to 
Britain with six boys in his charge. Curiously enough, the motive of the 
flight was to prevent the boys’ relatives from forcing them to assume 
their paternal estates. The old man took Cuthbert also under his care. 

This, says the Latin author, is not the only story of how Cuthbert came 
to Britain; the Irish, as well as the inhabitants of Galloway and the 
Scots, have another version, a “‘ccomoun opynyon and telling.’*° They 





PMLA, xv (1900), 326 ff. This resemblance in names is worth noting in view of the 
affinities of the Cuthbert legend with the Horn and the Havelok sagas; see infra. 

* Libellus, Cap. xm, p. 72. 

27 Fowler, op. cit., p. 14, n. 3, identifies this with Kells, County Westmeath. 

*8 Compare with the description of Horn in King Horn, ed. by J. Hall (Oxford, 1901), 
C-text, vv. 9 ff. 

*® The fear of the jealous stepmother is in the Metrical Life, vv. 550-552. It is not in the 
Latin version. The translator ordinarily keeps close to his original and notifies the reader 
when he makes additions, e.g., vv. 751 ff. As the latter passage is also about the stepmother 
and contains the only other mention of her enmity, the whole motif may have been inserted 
by the translator. 

* Metrical Life, v. 743; Libellus, cap. x1X, p. 77, “traditiones et opiniones vulgares.” 
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say that Cuthbert was hated because of the miracles God performed 
through him. 

What was pe cause, pe buke no3t telles, 

Bot it semes it was no3t elles 

Bot for be whene his stepdame 

Knew wha him gat, and of whame. 

His moder was a kynges doghter, 

He left nane ayre on lyfe bot hir. 

Pe whene dred pat on hap, at age 

Pe childe walde aske his heritage 

Pat his moder fell’ be strynde, 

And of his gudsire deede have mynde, 

And venge it for his moder sake, 

Or elles pray god vengeance to take." (vv. 751 ff.) 


From whatever cause, some of his countrymen insisted on his leaving the 
country. He declared that he would not go unless provided with such a 
boat as was never seen before. Taking him at his word, they presented 
him with a boat of stone. This, after he had made the sign of the cross on 
it, floated, and conveyed himself, his mother, and other companions” 
to the coast of Galloway. Later, they went in another boat to Argyle, 
where robbers, seeing the golden bracelets on the woman’s arms, started 
to attack them; because of Cuthbert’s prayers, God made the robbers 
fight and slay one another. 

This alternative account has apparently led the narrator to lose sight 
of the old man and the six boys. Cuthbert was taken to Dunkeld, where 
he was brought up in the house of its first bishop, Columba, along with 
another future saint, a little girl, Brigida, also born in Ireland.* The 
bishop had a tame blackbird or raven of extraordinary attainments. 
Three clerks in the household became jealous of the bishop’s affection 
for the children, and, having killed the bird, accused them of the offence. 
When Cuthbert prayed to God to reveal the truth, the bird was restored 
to life. Then Brigida turned to him, and, addressing him as “dearest 


51 None of this is in the Latin, as the opening lines indicate. 

The Latin says “cum matre et sociis” (cap. xrx, pp. 77); the English, “he and his 
moder dere, with othir’ twa” (vv. 786, 787), which may mean that a word has dropped out 
of the Latin; but a little later both texts speak of three men as companions. 

% Here is confusion indeed. No Columba of Dunkeld is known; St. Columba of Iona died 
in 597, Cuthbert in 687. As St. Brigida of Kildare died in 525, she is still farther out of 
range; in legend, however, she became a ubiquitous and perennial kind of person (A.5S., 
Feb., 1, 99 ff.). Any attempt to discover historical truth in this tale is futile. We have here a 
good instance of the tendency for folk-lore to connect the names of famous figures. 

* The Latin text has merula (cap. xx1, p. 78), the natural translation of which is black- 
bird, but the English has the line, “A conyx (cornyx= raven) men it kall’.” (v. 848). This 
looks as if the Latin text before the translator called the bird “cornyx.” 
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boy,” told him that they must part, as God had destined him for the 
east of England and her for the west of Ireland. They comforted each 
other and departed, never to meet again. 

Cuthbert’s mother went on a pilgrimage to Rome, handing over her 
son to two bishops in Scotland, named Meldanus and Eatanus, who, to 
the reader’s surprise, are said to have been her brothers. This part of the 
story is utterly inconsistent with the beginning. After recounting another 
childish miracle and adding a few words on Cuthbert’s education, the 
Libellus ends. 

Ill 


In the legend of St. Thomas of Canterbury we have a connected series 
of incidents borrowed apparently as a whole from an already developed 
romantic tale and adapted somewhat to suit its new legendary setting; 
in the legend of St. Cuthbert, on the other hand, we have disconnected 
pieces of the raw material, the story-stuff, out of which romances were 
made. The legend is full of romantic motifs that start out bravely and run 
aground almost at once in the barren sands of miracle and pious chroni- 
cle. This is quite typical of the method of saints’ legends. In the discus- 
sion which follows I intend to take up the most striking of the romantic 
incidents in the Libellus and to trace some of their parallels in romance, 
folk-lore, and classical mythology. 

1. The ravishing of a princess in a lonely wood byaking oranoble stranger. 
—This resembles the amours of Jupiter with Io and Callisto in Ovid’s 
Metamor phoses® and the begetting of Libeaus Desconus by Sir Gawaine 
“under a fforest side.’ It is closely paralleled in details by the story of 
the conception of Sir Degore in the romance of that name,*’ where a 
king’s daughter lost in the forest and separated from her women is en- 
countered by “‘a fayre knight,” who “beraft her mayden hode’’; here, to 
be sure, the knight is unknown to the princess and seems to be an other- 
world person. So, too, is the mysterious stranger who begets Tydorel in 
a courtly variant of the same scene.** From this it is but a step to the 
demon-father of Sir Gowghter,** and perhaps we have come full circle 
back to Jupiter and his human loves—pagan deities and devils not being 
clearly distinguished in the medieval mind and behaving in these cases 
with considerable similarity. 

The real point seems to be that popular fancy in both ancient and 


* Book 1, 588 ff.; m, 417 ff. 

* Libius Desconius, Percy Folio MS., ed. by Hales and Furnivall, 3 vols. (London, 
1867-8), 11, 404 ff., vv. 7, 8. 

37 E. V. Utterson, Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry, 2 vols. (London, 1817), 1, 117 ff., 
vv. 53 ff. 38 Lai de Tydorel, Romania, vim, 66 ff., ed. by Gaston Paris. 

* Utterson, op. cit., 1, 161 ff. 
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medieval times liked to attribute to its heroes—whether renowned for 
sanctity or for warlike prowess—divine, supernatural, royal, or, at least, 
unusual origin. Thus Aeneas, Perseus, Minos, Hercules, Romulus, The- 
seus, and many other classic heroes and demigods are the offspring of 
irregular amours. So too are Hrolf Kraki,** the hero of the Danes, Cuchu- 
lainn,“ the Irish hero, and even according to one version, Roland, the 
French hero. So, in the romances, are not only Libeaus Desconus, Ty- 
dorel, Sir Degore, and Sir Gowghter, but Yonec,“ Sir Generydes,“ Gala- 
had, Tristan,“ Arthur himself, and Alexander," to say nothing of Pal- 
merin d’Oliva and Amadis de Gaul and most of their numerous descend- 
ants.“* As Dunlop says (p. 352), “the heroes of most romances of the 
peninsula are illegitimate.” 

J. W. Willis-Bund makes a similar statement about Welsh saints: 
‘Welsh saints are generally most carefully represented to be the result of 
some illicit intrigue.’** My own reading would not allow me to make any 
such sweeping assertion. Of the thirty Welsh and Armorican saints in- 
cluded in the Nova Legenda Anglie,®° only three, Dubricius, David, and 
Kyned," are expressly declared to have been illegitimate. I have found 
but one English saint of illegitimate birth, Edith, the daughter of King 
Edgar and Wulftrudis; and this is authentic history. Of Irish and Scotch 
saints are Albeus,® Brigida,™ Tigernac,® Blane, Kentigern,*’ and possi- 
bly Furseus;** the parents of St. Declan and of St. Barr®® were married, 
but stories of incest are told concerning their ancestors. 

The saint whose origin most resembles that of St. Cuthbert, but even 
more that of Sir Degore, is St. David, the patron of Wales.*® His mother 
was not a king’s daughter, but a nun, named Nonna. His father, the king 


4° Elton’s Saxo, Book m1, 63. 

“ A, Nutt, “The Celtic Doctrine of Re-birth,” in The Voyage of Bran, 2 vols. (London, 
1895), 1, 43. 

“ G. Paris, Histoire pottique de Charlemagne (Paris, 1865), pp. 378 ff. 

Die Lais der Marie de France, ed. by K. Warnke (Halle, 1885), pp. 123 ff. 

“ Sir Generydes, ed. by W. A. Wright, EETS, O.S., tv (1878), vv. 64 ff. 

4 Malory, Book x1, Chap. m1. Sir Tristrem, S.T.S., vim (1886), vv. 100 ff. 

41 Kyng Alisaunder, Chap. m1, vv. 15 ff., in H. Weber, Metrical Romances, 3 vols. (Edin- 
burgh, 1810), 1, 3 ff. 

48 Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, rev. ed., 2 vols. (London, 1888), 1, 353 ff. 

4 In “Welsh Saints,” Transactions of the Hon. Soc. of the Cymmrodorion (1893-94), p. 41. 

50 Ed. by C. Horstmann, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1901). See list of saints, Intro., 1, xxiv, xxv. 


51 Thid., 1, 267 ff.; 1, 254 ff.; m, 105 ff. ®@ Tbid., 1, 311 ff. 

8 C, Plummer (ed.), Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1910), 1, 46 ff. 

% 4.S., Feb., 1, 119 ff. 5 4.S., Apr., 1, 400 ff. #AS., Aug., 1, 560 ff. 

87 N.L.A., 1, 114 ff. 8 A.S., Jan., m1, 458 ff. ® V.S.H., 11, 32 ff.; 1, 65 ff. 


Cf. A.S., Mar., 1, 41 ff.; N.L.A., 1, 254 ff.; Rees, Cambro-British Saints, Latin life, 
pp. 117 ff., English translation, pp. 418 ff. 
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of Cardigan, who had an equally unconvincing and seemingly inappro- 
priate name, Sant in Welsh, Sanctus in Latin, encountered her in “a small 
open field, pleasing to the sight, full of the gift of the dew of heaven.’ 
The king, like the father of Sir Degore, is apparently a stranger to the 
maiden. There is also a curious parallel in the gifts provided for Sir De- 
gore. The king, many years before David’s birth, is bidden by an angel 
to deposit in the monastery of Maucannus a piece of a fish, a piece of a 
stag, and a honey-comb, to be kept for his future son. The gifts are 
mystically interpreted.™ As so often in saints’ legends, the incident leads 
to nothing. By rights, David should, in youth or early manhood, come 
to the monastery and, being identified, receive the gifts; but after their 
first introduction they are never mentioned again. 

2. The rearing in obscurity of a noble boy, whose beauty and distinction 
give rise to the belief that he must be a king’s son.—This is the theme of the 
“fair unknown,” Lebeaus Desconus, and appears also in the stories of 
Perceval, of William of Palerne,™ and elsewhere. 

3. The casting adrift of mother and child in a little boat for the purpose of 
getting rid of them.—This at once suggests the Constance Saga. The inci- 
dent in exactly this form does not occur in all the variants, but it does 
in the Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet,“ the immediate source 
of the Man of Law’s Tale and of the story in Book 11 of Gower’s Confessio 
Amaniis, and therefore in both these;® in La Belle Helene de Constanti- 
nople; in the German romance of Mai und Beaflor ; in Philippe de Beau- 
manoir’s romance of La Manekine,® and in the English romance of Em- 
are.*' The situation exists independently of the Constance Saga elsewhere 
than in the legend of St. Cuthbert. A mother and her child are thus cast 
adrift in Sir Eglamour of Artois®* and in Sir Torrent of Portyngale.®® An 
older instance than any of these, and perhaps the oldest literary version 
of the incident, is in the famous tale of Perseus and Danae.”® The motiva- 
tion in these last three stories, though the classical example is compli- 
cated by other elements, is essentially similar, and quite unlike that in 
the Cuthbert legend or in the Constance Saga: reduced to its lowest 


% Rees, op. cit., pp. 119, 120. ® Jbid., pp. 117, 118. 

& William of Palerne, ed. by W. W. Skeat, EETS, E.S., 1. 

“ Edited by Edmund Brock in Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, pp. 1 ff., cf. p. 30. 85 vy. 799 ff. and vv. 1051 ff. 

* H. Suchier (ed.), Euores pottiques de Beaumanoir, Soc. des anc. textes francais (Paris, 
1884), 1, 3 ff., vv. 3729 ff.; summaries of La Belle Héléne and Mai und Beaflor are found in 
Intro., pp. xxviii ff., and pp. xxxii ff. #7 Ed. by Edith Rickert (1907), vv. 637 ff. 

8 Thornton Romances, ed. by J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Camden Soc. Pub. (1844), pp. 121 
ff., vv. 799 ff. 

* Ed. by E. Adam, EETS, E.S., 11, vv. 1813 ff. 

% Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, Lib. 1, Cap. Iv. 
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terms, it is simply the casting out by a father of his daughter and her 
illegitimate child. 

The legend of St. Kentigern,” the sixth-century apostle of the Strath- 
clyde Britons and himself of the same race, presents a striking parallel to 
these, especially to the story of Perseus, with its alleged supernatural 
origin of the child. According to Joceline of Furness, writing in the late 
twelfth century,” a certain king in the northern part of Britain had a 
beautiful daughter named Taneu, who gave up her life to prayer and 
good works. Having a special devotion to the Virgin Mother, she “‘willed 
to be like her in conception and birth.” Her fathers, discovering that she 
was pregnant, tried by threats and blandishments to induce her to reveal 
the identity of her child’s father, and, even as Acrisius refused to believe 
Danae’s statement that her son was the offspring of Zeus, so the king 
was merely angered by Taneu’s denial that she had had any intercourse 
with man. Joceline is equally incredulous, but thinks it profitless to in- 
quire into St. Kentigern’s paternity. The anonymous author of a frag- 
mentary Vita, dating from before 1164,” who, according to his own 
words, made use of both written records and oral tradition, has further 
information. He connects the story at one stroke with romance by identi- 
fying Kentigern’s father as “juvenis quidam elegantissimus, Ewen vide- 
licet filius Erwegende, nobilissima Brittonum prosapia ortus. ... In 
gestis historiarum™ vocatur Ewen filius regis Ulien” (p. 245), ‘‘that is,”’ 
says Mr. Ward,” “Yvain fils Urien,” Chrétien’s “Chevalier au Lion.” 

This Ewen wooed Thaney—as she is here called—with her father’s 
consent, and when she insisted on preserving her virginity, the king in 
anger consigned her to the custody of a swineherd. While she was tend- 
ing swine, Ewen came to her disguised as a serving-woman, and thus 
deceived her innocence. Similarly, Jupiter, having assumed the features 
and dress of Diana, overcame another vowed virgin, the Arcadian nymph, 
Callisto.” In the identical disguise of a maid-servant’? Ragnor Lodbrok 
became the father of Ubbe by the daughter of Esbern. So, too, Hugdie- 
terich, king of ‘“‘Kunstenopel,” by representing himself as his own sister, 


™ Alexander P. Forbes, Lives of St. Ninian and St. Kentigern, Compiled in the 12th Cen- 
tury, vol. v of Historians of Scotland (Edin., 1874), pp. 27 ff. (English translation), pp. 154 
ff. (Latin texts). % Ibid., pp. 33 ff.; cf. p. lxiv. % [bid., p. Ixiii. 

% Does the phrase “gestis histeclorum” refer merely to mentions in cheunicles, or does 
this monk, writing before 1164 in the diocese of Glasgow, know some stories about ‘‘Ewen”’? 

7H. L. D. Ward, Romania, xxt1, 506, in Introductory. Notes to Lailoken (or Merlin 
Silvester), pp. 504 ff. See also Wm. Stevenson, The Legends and Commemorative Celebrations 
of St. Kentigern, etc. (Edinburgh, 1874), Appendix, pp. 33 ff. According to the Aberdeen 
Breviary (ca 1510), Kentigern’s mother was the daughter of King Loth of Lothian, and 
thus, according to other sources, especially Geoffrey of Monmouth, the sister of Gawayne. 
% Ovid, Metamorphoses, 11, 409 ff. ™ Elton’s Saxo, Book 1x, p. 371. 
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gained access to the Princess Hilteburg, shut up by her father in a tower 
as was Danae.”® 

The disgraced Taneu or Thaney was set adrift in a little boat on the 
open sea, the details given being very much like those in Trivet’s Chroni- 
cle. This story of St. Kentigern’s mother differs from the other analogues 
already cited because her exile takes place before the birth of her child. 

The legend of St. Blane is closer to the common type. St. Blane him- 

self is assigned to the tenth century. Unfortunately, there are extant no 
early documents about him. We have to depend on two late sources:”® 
the Aberdeen Breviary (ca 1510) and Thomas Dempster (1579(?)—1625). 
Henry Bradley, the author of the life of the latter in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, characterizes his ecclesiastical history as ‘‘chiefly 
remarkable for its extraordinary dishonesty.” As his fabrications, how- 
ever, are largely inspired by patriotic motives, it is hard to see why he 
should have invented the story of St. Blane; and, since the Aberdeen 
Breviary, though its account differs in details, confirms the fact that 
tradition attached to the saint as a child a supernaturally guided voyage 
in a little boat, the tale is sufficiently authenticated for our purposes. He 
was born, we are told, in the island of Bute, his father having been an 
unknown youth who had ravished his mother, Bertha. Vengeance for the 
family dishonor is meted out in this case by the young woman’s brother, 
who sets adrift mother and child in a boat without a bottom (“‘cymba sine 
fundo”). They come ashore at Beutorne, in Ireland, where the child is 
found and educated by St. Comgall and St. Kenneth.*® According to the 
Aberdeen Breviary, the miraculous voyage occurred after St. Blane as a 
boy had spent seven years under the instruction of the two saints just 
named. Mother and son were transported in a boat without oars or sail 
from Ireland to the island of Bute and were there honorably received by 
St. Carthanus, the mother’s brother. This last version looks very much 
like the Cuthbert legend. 

4. The stepmother motif.—This is particularly interesting, because it 
seems to have been added by the English translator and illustrates one 
of the methods by which, probably, romantic embellishments were often 
introduced into saints’ legends. Cuthbert’s expulsion from Ireland lacks 
motivation in the Libellus. The author, as he himself says, is making use 
of oral tradition, and he seems not to know the whole story. The trans- 


"8 Der grosse Wol fdieterich, hrsg. von Adolf Holtzmann (Heidelberg, 1875), stanzas 24 ff., 
84 ff. 

” For texts and discussion of sources, cf. A.S., Aug., 1, 560. 

* It will be noted how many of these little boats ply between Ireland and Scotland or the 
northwest coast of England. This fact may throw some light on the local origins of the 
Horn and Havelok stories. 
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lator finds an incident insufficiently explained in his original: “What was 
pe cause, pe boke no3¢t telles,” he complains (v. 751). He takes the condi- 
tions of the story as supplied to him by his text and with a very little 
exercise of his imagination fills up the gap. The hero had a stepmother, a 
queen, the legitimate wife, who, according to the story-stuff of all peo- 
ples, must have hated and feared the boy and his mother, the fear in 
this case being aggravated by the fact that he was not only the heir, but 
the proper avenger of his grandfather. The translator concludes that it 
could be “‘no3t elles” but the queen and her supporters who drove Cuth- 
bert and his mother out of the kingdom, and he says so. Happening, how- 
ever, to be a person with unusual respect for the exact truth, he warns the 
reader that this is an addition of his own. Other translators and redactors 
are not careful to issue such warnings. If our honest writer had com- 
posed in Latin instead of in English and had thus compiled a document 
worthy of being regarded as a source by future hagiographers, the first 
person using it, with the respect of the medieval mind for anything set 
down in a book, would probably have reproduced the explanation as an 
integral part of the narrative. If this third text had been preserved and 
the second had been lost, we should probably never have guessed that the 
stepmother motif was in this case a mere invention, for by it the legend 
of St. Cuthbert is linked with the numerous stepmother stories in folk- 
lore and literature, from that of Theseus down to that of William of Pa- 
lerne’s friend, Alphons,* and comes a stage nearer to the Constance Saga, 
though the persecutor of mother and child in the latter group of narra- 
tives is a mother-in-law, not a step-mother. 

5. The bringing up of a boy and a girl in the same house and their affection 
for each other —In a romance, of course, they would fall in love, like 
Horn and Rimenhild in the house of Rimenhild’s father, William and 
Melior in the house of Melior’s father,™ Floris and Blauncheflur in the 
house of Floris’s parents,“ Amadis de Gaul and Oriana at the court of 
the King of Scotland,® and Daphnis and Chloe tending their flocks to- 
gether.® 

When the children part, and Brigida tells Cuthbert that he must set 
out to serve God in “ pe este syde” of England, the reader is faintly re- 
minded of Felice, sending Guy to win his fame as a knight.®’ But here 
the girl too must become a saint errant, serving God and achieving glory 
in remote parts. She is bound for Ireland, whither, by all the rules of 


%! William of Palerne, vv. 109 ff. 
% William of Palerne, vv. 401 ff. 
™ Flore and Blanceflor (French text), hrsg. von Immanuel Bekker (Berlin, 1844), vv. 
219 ff. % Dunlop, of. cit., 1, 358. % Ibid., 1, 47. 
* Guy of Warwick, EETS, E.S., xxv, xxv1, vv. 793 ff. 


® King Horn, C-text, vv. 223 ff. 
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storytelling, Cuthbert ought eventually to follow her, accompanied by 
his boy-companions, to punish his cruel stepmother and avenge his 
grandfather, as Beves of Hamtoun punishes his unnatural mother and 
avenges his father, and to regain his hereditary rights, like Beves and 
Horn and Havelok, Theseus and Perseus, William of Palerne and Wolf- 
dieterich, and many another hero of romance; his crowning achievement, 
paralleled in the careers of most of the champions named, should be the 
rescue of his lady from her enemies and a triumphant reunion with her. 
Nothing of all this happens; youth and maiden never meet again; the 
princeling becomes a monk, a hermit, a saintly bishop, with no further 
word of his royal descent. There is plenty of material for a romance, 
but no romance is made out of it. 


IV 


More interesting, perhaps, than the use in the Libdellus of general 
romantic motifs are the specific resemblances between the Cuthbert 
legend and the stories of Horn and Havelok. Cuthbert’s flight from Ire- 
land as a boy at once suggests the exile-and-return romances, so charac- 
teristic of the “‘matter of England,’’** though here there is no return. 

The likeness to the Horn Saga is especially marked. The opening scene 
of the legend, with the slaying of the king and his household, faintly re- 
sembles the beginning of King Horn. As we have two versions of Horn’s 
departure from his native land, so we have two versions of Cuthbert’s, 
and the accounts are curiously parallel. Cuthbert, it will be remembered, 
accompanied by his mother, takes passage in a ship bound for Britain, in 
which are six other boys under the care of an old man, who had been se- 
lected as Cuthbert’s prospective tutor and who for the time being takes 
charge of Cuthbert also. In the version of the Horn story known as 
Horn Childe,** Horn has eight companions, fatherless heirs, as are the 
boys in Cuthbert’s story; after the death of Horn’s father, their tutor flees 
with Horn and the other boys to the south of England.* In the more 
famous romance of King Horn," the prince has twelve companions, 
kings’ sons, with whom he is set adrift in a boat, which carries them 
all safely to “‘Westernesse.”® This resembles the second account of Cuth- 
bert’s exile given in the Libeilus on the authority of “traditions and opin- 


% W. H. Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (New York, 
1906), p. 258. 

** Hall, op. cit., pp. 179 ff.; dated conjecturally 1300-1325. 

Horn Childe, vv. 247 ff. At this point in the story we are not told that the boys ac- 
companied Arlaund and Horn, but later on this fact becomes evident. 

" Hall, op. cit., pp. 1 ff., gives the texts of the three extant MSS. This, the earliest Eng- 
lish metrical romance, c. 1225, is probably somewhat later than the Libellus. 

™ C-text, vv. 111 ff.; similar in the other MSS. 
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ions” in Ireland, Scotland, and Galloway; according to this story, Cuth- [fF 
bert and his mother with two or three companions are set adrift in a 
stone boat, which miraculously floats and conveys them to the coast of 
Galloway. The stone boat was doubtless borrowed from Irish hagiogra- 
phy, for there are a number of stories of Irish saints’ having been trans- 
ported across the sea on large stones.® In view of these resemblances 
between Horn and Cuthbert, it is interesting to note that in two of the 
three manuscripts of King Horn, the hero assumes a name strangely like 
that of the saint. When he goes into exile the second time, he lands on 
the coast of Ireland and meets two Kings’ sons, who ask him: 
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“What his name were 
& what he wolde bere. 
“Cutberd,’™ he sede, “ihc hote, 
Icomen vt of pe bote, . 
Wel feor fram biweste 
To seche mine beste.”” (C-text, vv. 765 ff.) 


An identical] answer might have been given by Cuthbert as he landed 
on the coast of Galloway. 

The presence of Cuthbert’s mother with him in the boat and the attack 
by robbers in Argyle suggest an incident not in the English Havelok, 
but in the French Lai d’Havelok and in Gaimar’s Lestorie des Engles.® 
We are told in these last two poems that when Grim took the boy Have- 
lok to England, he was accompanied not only by his family, but by 
Havelok’s mother and some knights in attendance on her. Outlaws at- 
tacked the ship and killed all except Grim and his family, among whom 
Havelok was included. In the Cuthbert legend, where the whole episode 
is an excrescence, the violence of the robbers is turned against them- 
selves by the prayers of the saint, so that mother as well as son escapes. 


Sime ln, AARNE is POP tn MRI ANAT CN BE 


luther 


% A.S., Mar., 1, 396, St. Kieran; Mar., 1, 448, St. Baldred; Mar., 111, 21st day, 370, St. 
Endeus; Apr., 11, 544, St. Mochoemoc; Aug., v1, 490, Sts. Flannan and Bracan; V.S.H., 1, 
137, St. Lasrian; V.L.A., 1, 275, St. Paternus. 

% The Oxford MS. has “Cuberd,” v. 796, “‘Cubert,” vv. 808, 849, etc. The South English 
Legendary gives the name of the saint as “‘Cudbert,”’ p. 359, no. 51, vi, etc. In Bede’s prose 
life the name is “Cudberctus.” See Venerabilis Bedae opera historica minora, ed. by J. 





if Stevenson (London, 1841), pp. 45 ff. But the same author’s metrical life gives ‘“Cut- 
berhtus.” It is tempting to regard this similarity of names as a connecting link between 
f the legend and the romance, because of which incidents may have been transferred from 


one to the other. Extant versions of the romance are later than the legend, but earlier 
versions of the former undoubtedly existed; cf. Deutschbein, Studien sur Sagengeschichte 
Englands (Céthen, 1906), pp. 1 ff., where also the connections of the Horn Saga with Ire- 
land are discussed. 

% Rolls Series edition of Gaimar, Lai d’Havelok, vv. 83-120; Lestorie des Engles, vv. 
418-436. 
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V 


Deserving of considerable attention in its relation to Havelok is a detail 
in the Libellus not belonging to the field of romance, but to the proper 
field of hagiography—the light which heralded the saint’s birth. Such 
supernatural appearances of light or fire are common in saints’ legends. 
Mr. Plummer explains them as survivals of primitive sun-worship, and 
cites numerous examples.” It might be noted, however, that manifesta- 
tions of this kind are found in the Bible: it is not improbable that the 
star which led the wise men and “stood over where the young child was” 
(Matthew m, 9) and “the glory of the Lord” which “shone round about” 
the shepherds (Luke 11, 9) constituted the immediate source of the light 
or celestial fire accompanying the birth of St. Cuthbert, St. Declan, St. 
Fechin, St. Maedhog, and St. Wilfred.*? When a stream of influence from 
biblical tradition combines with a stream of influence from native folk- 
belief, it is impossible to separate the respective contributions of each. 

Now, as has been said, this is not a characteristic incident of romance, 
but there is in romance one famous example of something very like it: 
the flame that comes out of the mouth of Havelok when he is asleep. 
This seems ordinarily to be regarded as a sign of royal birth, like the 
“gold red’’ cross on his shoulder.** Thus Professor Wells in his summary 
of the story writes, ““‘Ubbe recognizes his kingly stock by the flame and 
the mark.’’®® Deutschbein says that it serves the same purpose as the 
golden hair of the princeling in the Goldenermarchen, to show illustrious 
origin.!°° Mr. Ward agrees: ‘“The marvellous flame . . . is evidently rec- 
ognized . . . as a token of his descent from kings and gods.’ Both Mr. 
Ward and Zenker’ think that this circumstance probably owed its origin 
to the story in Livy (Lib. 1, Cap xxxrx) of Servius Tullius, whose head, 
when he was asleep, was seen to be on fire. Any one who examines this 
story in the original will discover at once that the flame there is not a 
sign of illustrious descent, for the boy was of humble birth. Its meaning 
is clear: it is (1) a prophecy of future greatness and (2) a sign of divine 
favor. Thus Tanaquil, the queen, says “‘Scire licet hunc lumen quondam 
rebus nostris dubiis futurum praesidiumque regiae adflictae; proinde ma- 
teriam ingentis publice privatimque decoris omni indulgentia nostra 
nutriamus.”’ And when the author goes on to describe the boy’s training 


% Op. cit., 1, cxxxvii, cxxxviii. 

 V.S.H., u, 36; A.S., Jan., 1, 694, Feb., 1, 834, Jan., m1, 727; Historians of the Church 
of York and its Archbishops, ed. by J. Raine, 2 vols., Rolls Series (1879-86), 1, 2. 

8 Havelok, ed. by W. W. Skeat, EETS, E.S., rv, 1868, vv. 1262, 1263. 

* J. E. Wells, Manual of the Writings in Middle English (Yale Univ. Press, 1916), p. 15. 

10 Op. cit., p. 150. 101 OD. cit., 1, 428. 

102 Boeve-A mlethus (Berlin und Leipzig, 1905); cf. Deutschbein, p. 168. 
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for his great fortune, he adds, “Evenit facile quod dis cordi esset.’!” 

A close reading of Havelok will disclose the fact that no one ever dis- 
covers him to be a king’s son except by means of the cross on his shoulder, 
which is also recognized as a sign of kingly birth in the French romance 
or chanson de geste of Macaire.'™ The first appearance of the flame is at 
the time when Havelok is asleep in a sack in the house of Grim, who, ig- 
norant of the child’s identity, has been directed to drown him. At mid- 
night Grim’s wife sees a “stem” like a sunbeam coming out of the boy’s 
mouth as if candles were burning therein. She wonders what it may mean 
and calls her husband to come and see. When he turns down Havelok’s 
“serk,” he sees “‘a kyne merk” on his shoulder and cries, ““Goddot! . . . it 
is ure eir pat shal ben louerd of denemark.” (vv. 606, 607) 

The second appearance of the flame is to Goldborough as she lies beside 
Havelok, who again is asleep. She is terrified. 


Pouthe she, “wat may this bi-mene! 
He beth heyman yet, als y wene, 
He beth heyman er he be ded.” (vv. 1259 ff.) 


This means, I take it, “He will be a high man ere he dies.” Then she 
sees the gold-red cross on his shoulder and hears an angel’s voice explain- 
ing to her that Havelok is a king’s son: 


pat bikenneth pat croiz so fayr. (v. 1268) 


The third and last appearance of the flame (vv. 2090 ff.) is to Ubbe, 
the Danish earl who has befriended his unrecognized prince. At night he 
notices a great light proceeding from Havelok’s lodging and goes to dis- 
cover the cause; looking “‘in at a bord” he sees that the flame which 
gives the light issues from his guest’s mouth, and once more comes the 
exclamation, ““Hwat may Pis mene?” When, accompanied by his knights, 
he enters the room, Havelok’s back is turned toward them, so that the 
cross on his shoulder is visible. 


So pat he wiste heye and lowe, 
Pat it was kunrik pat he sawe. (vv. 2142, 2143) 


From this analysis it must surely be evident that the flame itself is not a 
king’s mark.’ The exclamation of Goldborough quoted above and the 


103 Cf, also Aeneid, vit, 71 ff.—Here Lavinia’s hair and head seem to be on fire. The sign 
is said to portend glory for her, but war for her people. 

1% Ed. by H. F. Guessard (Paris, 1866), vv. 1404 ff. Cf. also Prose Merlin, p. 213: When 
Gonnore the daughter of King Leodogan, was born, “ther was founde vpon the childes 
reynes a litill crosse like a crowne for a kynge.” 

196 This conclusion will be confirmed by a consultation of the French texts, Lai d’Havelok 
le Danois, vv. 71 ff., 436 ff., 838 ff., and Gaimar’s Lestorie des Engles, vv. 243 ff., both in the 
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revelation by the angel imply the double meaning already noted in the 
case of Servius Tullius, a prediction of future greatness and a sign of 
divine favor. 

But it is not necessary to suppose that the writer of the original ro- 
mance went back to Livy or to Roman tradition for this phenomenon. 
Mr. Ward says:!* 

This flame-breath could hardly have been attributed to a hero of Christian times. 
Dietrich of Bern, indeed, breathes fire; but in many respects he seems to repre- 
sent a still older Dietrich (perhaps Wolfdietrich, as Wilhelm Grimm suggests, 
Deutsche Heldensage, 1867, p. 366); and the fire which Dietrich breathes is de- 
structive, the mediaeval singers having degraded the original idea. The flame- 
breath of Havelok is @ spiritual manifestation, only to be seen when his body is 
plunged in sleep. 

The last sentence is undoubtedly true, but the flame-breath has been 
attributed not only to heroes of Christian times, but to Christian heroes, 
that is, saints. 

The fire-sign which reveals the future glory of the saint and the divine 
favor shown towards him’ does not, however, usually appear in the form 
of a flame coming out of his mouth. St. Anselm in prayer was seen sur- 
rounded by a globe of fire; when St. Brigida took the veil, a column of 
fire appeared to issue from her head.'®* In these cases the saint was awake, 
but the child Columba while asleep had a globe of fire standing over 
his face; the child St. Comgall had a column of fire reaching from heaven 
and touching him; a globe of fire ascended through the roof of the house 
from the face of the sleeping infant, St. Mochoemoc.'” Similar phe- 
nomena are recorded of St. Boecius, St. Lugid, St. Daygeus, St. Senan, 
St. Brigida, and St. Alred."° Most of these saints, it will be observed, are 
Irish." St. Samthann is also Irish."* On her marriage night she prayed 
God to preserve her virginity, which prayer was granted. A flame of 





Rolls edition of the latter. In the last citation from the Lai the flame convinces the observer 
that Havelok is the rightful king, but only because he knew beforehand that his prince 
had this peculiarity. 18 Loc. cit. 

187 One or both of these explanations are given when the phenomenon is explained at 
all; see citations below. A similar explanation is given to a similar phenomenon in Robert 
Manning of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, ca 1303 (ed. by F. J. Furnivall, EETS, O.S., 119, 
1901), vv. 5915 ff.; the flame of fire that comes out of the mouth of the reformed Pers the 
Usurer heals a deaf-mute and is regarded as a sign that Pers ‘is privy with Jesus Christ.’ 

108 4.S., Apr., 1, 868; May, 0, 580; Feb., 1, 121. 

109 Adamnan’s Vita Sancti Columbae, m1, Cap. 1; A.S., May, m, 579; A.S., Mar., 0, 
13th day, 277. 

ue V.S.H., 1, 88; A.S., Aug., 1, 344, Aug., m1, 659, Mar., 1, 769, Feb., 1, 120; N.L.A., 
1, 41. 

1 Trish saints’ lives are likely to be closer to folk-lore than others. See Intro. to V.S. 
H. by C. Plummer. 13 V.S.H., 0, 253. 
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wonderful size ascended from the mouth of the holy virgin to the roof of 
the house. There was great excitement, and the inhabitants of the town 
gathered to put out the fire, even as they did in the story of Servius Tul- 
lius. The king, her foster-father, recognized divine grace in her and re- 
leased her from her marriage. 

Most interesting of all is St. Tigernac, another Irish saint." He is the 
illegitimate son of a king’s daughter, carried off by pirates in his child- 
hood like Horn, and taken to the king of the Britons. When he is asleep, 
the bed appears to be on fire. The queen, thinking that this fire comes 
from heaven, suggests that the boy be put to sleep between her two sons 
so that they may share in the divine favor. In the morning both princes 
are found dead,"* but are restored to life by the touch of the saint’s 
hands. St. Tigernac then goes to the monastery of St. Movennus. On one 
occasion when he is sleeping with his master, the latter sees issuing from 
the lad’s mouth breaths of white, red, and yellow colors. St. Tigernac, 
on being awakened, recounts a dream which prophesies his future great- 
ness as a founder of churches. 

In view of the preceding facts, I repeat, it is unnecessary to suppose 
any direct connection between the story of Servius Tullius and Havelok, 
though the incidents of the two narratives are obviously of the same 
kind. One of two explanations of the flame-sign in the latter seems to 
be indicated: either (1) the author of the romance borrowed the motif 
from saints’ legends with which he was familiar, or (2) the motif repre- 
sents a rare survival in secular literature of a primitive folk-lore element, 
preserved, for the most part, only in hagiography. 


Thus “‘the little book concerning the origin or nativity of St. Cuthbert” 
is a mélange of romantic incidents and circumstances which appear in 
various forms in other saints’ legends, in romances, in classical myths, 
and in folk-tales. Specific resemblances between the Cuthbert legend 
and the Horn Saga are striking and extend to resemblance in names. 

An appearance of supernatural light at the time of Cuthbert’s birth 
is the sort of incident characteristic of hagiography. Similar manifesta- 
tions of light or fire playing upon or proceeding from the saint, especially 
during sleep, occur in many saints’ legends. The phenomenon, whatever 
its form, is regularly interpreted as a sign of divine favor and future 
greatness. A close examination of both the English and the French ver- 
sions of Havelok reveals that the famous flame-sign is also so explained 
and that it is not a king’s mark like the cross on Havelok’s shoulder. 

No essential difference has been noted so far between the story-stuff 
of legend and the story-stuff of romance. But the word essential needs 


™ A.S., Apr., 1, 400, 401. 4 Cf. the fire that proceeds from Dietrich of Bern. 
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emphasis. In my summary of the legend of St. Cuthbert, I omitted a 
number of incidents that belong in the same class with one included— 
the restoration of the dead bird to life. Such material fills a great deal of 
space in many legends; it must have been very interesting to the medie- 
val reader, and is still attractive when well handled, even apart from the 
light which it throws on the medieval mind. There is little of this sort of 
thing in romance, but the presence of the flame-sign in Havelok shows 
that romances did use material from the hagiographic stock. 

Finally, the point may be stressed that legends, however much roman- 
tic material they may contain, are seldom anything more than un- 
developed or embryonic romances. There are, to be sure, a few excep- 
tions, but this is the rule. The beginnings are put down, but there are 
no conclusions; the stage is set, but there is no play. The writer passes 
on to accounts of missionary journeys, conflicts with kings and rival 
priests, the founding of churches and monasteries, details of ascetic 
practices, miracles of healing and conversion, and other purely religious 
and ecclesiastical matters. 

I. P. McKEEHAN 


University of Colorado 











LIV 


THE VISIT TO THE PERILOUS CASTLE: A STUDY OF THE 
ARTHURIAN MODIFICATIONS OF AN IRISH THEME 


perpen of the Homeric question, the Carolingian epic, the 
ballads, and Arthurian romance remains, and seems destined to 
remain for some time a conflict between two hypotheses. One may be 
called the traditionalist hypothesis; for it emphasizes the origins of nar- 
rative themes in oral traditions more or less remote from the first re- 
corded versions, and attempts to trace genetic relations between the sur- 
viving versions and to explain differences between them on the assump- 
tion that originals or intermediate stages or both are lost. The second 
hypothesis may be called that of literary craftsmanship, for it minimizes 
or denies the existence of any oral tradition, finds the source of our sur- 
viving texts either in other written texts or in the creative imagination 
of the author, and attempts to explain the differences between one ver- 
sion and another by some artistic or rational motive controlling the later 
author. A classic of the traditionalist school is Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s Rise of the Greek Epic; a classic of the contrary school is M. Bédier’s 
Légendes Epiques. The traditionalist hypothesis emphasizes the genetic 
relationship of story-patterns to their sources; the hypothesis of literary 
craftsmanship emphasizes the intellectual and artistic processes which 
create or modify story-patterns. 

Viewed simply as methods of approach, these two hypotheses are by 
no means mutually exclusive or irreconcilable. There is not a tradition- 
alist who denies that tradition is constantly affected by the individual 
author, by his memory, his selective and organizing ability, his artistic 
power, his moral, social, and religious standards. There is not, on the 
other hand, any upholder of the importance of literary craftsmanship so 
extreme as to assert that the surviving texts of a cycle owe nothing to 
stories of an earlier age. It is as false to charge adherents of the tradi- 
tionalist school with ignoring the part played by the individual author’s 
equipment in the development of tradition as it is to charge the cham- 
pions of literary craftsmanship with denying altogether the existence of 
lost sources. It is rather a question of emphasis, of degree; and the real 
issue is: Which emphasis is justified by the evidence? . 

If we limit ourselves to the Arthurian field and study there a particular 
group of stories with the aim of finding an answer to this question of 
emphasis, it would be well to take a group thoroughly represented in 


_ texts of various periods and languages and for which a remote origin in 
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oral tradition has been claimed. Then if literary craftsmanship be the 
main factor in the origin and development of the stories, we should be 
able to make a list of the stories in the order of their composition, with 
Crestien de Troyes at the head; to show that Crestien owed little to 
antecedent tradition, oral or otherwise; to explain every other form of 
the story as the product of the author’s intelligence and artistry acting 
upon one or more antecedent written texts. This I believe to be a fair 
statement of the hypothesis of Arthurian evolution as illustrated by 
Bruce in his Evolution of Arthurian Romance, Professor Golther in his 
Parzival und der Gral, and M. Faral in his Légende Arthurienne—except, 
of course, that the last is concerned with an earlier period than Cres- 
tien’s. If, however, the traditionalist view be correct, then we should ex- 
pect to find quite a different situation. We should expect to find a remote 
source, Celtic or otherwise, for the whole group, or at least find reason for 
postulating such a source. We should not expect to find the most faith- 
ful and complete Arthurian representative of that source, unless by sheer 
accident, in Crestien de Troyes. On the contrary, since it is a well- 
recognized phenomenon, admitted even by Bruce, that “in Arthurian 
romance, as in other forms of literature, older traditions about any given 
character often survive by the side of those of later origin,” more faithful 
and complete versions may first be recorded in the fifteenth century, 
while fragmentary and altered versions may find their way into litera- 
ture as early as the twelfth. In fact, the chronological sequence of the 
surviving literary forms will fail to account for their variations except in 
a few cases of literary borrowing, such as the Vulgate Lancelot’s use of 
Crestien’s Charrette, or of translation, such as Gottfried von Strass- 
burg’s use of Thomas and Eilhart. We shall nevertheless see, in addition 
to the meaningless alterations of the original source, due merely to the 
lapse of memory, other significant alterations showing the efforts of in- 
dividual conteurs and romancers to adapt the tradition to their stand- 
ards of coherence, rationality, manners, and morality. We shall expect to 
find other normal phenomena of tradition, such as conflate versions 
where two forms of the same story have been combined so that they 
present duplicate developments from the same original feature, conflate 
versions where two inconsistent versions of the same story have been un- 
skillfully patched together, and contaminated versions where extraneous 
story elements have intruded. If the story chosen furnish a thorough 
illustration of the possibilities of traditional development, we shall find 
versions that superficial examination would reject at once as totally un- 
related to the ultimate source, but whose relationship to that source can 
be demonstrated by their affinity to intermediate forms which exhibit 
clear traces of their origin. There will, I believe, be no dispute that if 
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the traditionalist hypothesis be true, such should be the posture of affairs. 

In the following study I have attempted to examine a group of Ar- 
thurian stories, which for convenience let us call the Visit to the Perilous 
Castle, though it is understood that the group does not include every 
visit to a perilous castle in the Round Table cycle, but only those whose 
affinity to the visit of Cuchulinn to Curoi’s fortress can be established. 
They seem to me to fit in perfectly with the requirements of the tra- 
ditional hypothesis, as I shall try to show. By no effort of the imagination 
can I derive all, or most of them, from Crestien, as should be possible on 
the hypothesis which emphasizes literary craftsmanship. And if the fact 
that I am deeply committed to the traditionalist hypothesis disqualifies 
me as a judge of evidence, let me invite my readers to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the fifteen Arthurian tales submitted below, relying 
mainly on Crestien as a source, accounting for the divergences from 
Crestien by the operation of the taste and intelligence of their respective 
authors, and showing how the chronological order of the tales corre- 
sponds in a general way to the stages of their development. If a satis- 
factory interpretation of the evidence can be made on these, the avowed 
principles of Bruce and Golther, I will cheerfully abandon my creed and 
subscribe to theirs. 

My choice of the Visit to the Perilous Castle as a test case is based on 
the following reasons: 

1. The supposed Celtic source is of undoubted antiquity. Professor 
Thurneysen, the most eminent authority, assigns the two stories from 
Bricriu’s Feast to the eighth century,! and the mythological elements 
which they contain indicate that they are even older in content.” 


2. The supposed Irish source belongs to a cycle concerned with Curoi, 
Cuchulinn, and Blathnat, which had a profound influence on Welsh lit- 
erature. Blathnat’s betrayal of Curoi is the source of the treachery of 
Blodeuwedd in Math Vab Mathonwy,;* Curoi, Conchobar, Conall, and 
Loegaire, though their names are corrupted, appear among Arthur’s 
warriors in Kilhwch and Olwen;* there is a Welsh poem on the death of 
Curoi;’ and Melwas’ abduction of Guinevere in the Vita Gildae is 
reminiscent of Curoi’s abduction of Blathnat.® 


1R. Thurneysen, Jrische Helden- und Kénigsage (Halle, 1921), p. 449. 

2 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), pp. 47-50, 68 f.; 
Studi Medievali, Nuova Serie, 11, 291-294; Celtic Review, x (1915), 265; Proc. of Roy. Ir. 
Acad., XxxIVv, C, 138. 

3 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928), 265-270. 

4 J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), 1, 261 f.; Rev. Celt., xt1, 489. 

5 W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books (1868), 1, 254; 1, 198.—Cf. T. P. Cross, W. A. Nitze, 
Lancelot and Guenevere (Chicago, 1930), p. 41 n. 2. 
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3. Strong evidence has already accumulated that parts of this Curoi 
cycle penetrated deep into Arthurian romance. It is generally known 
that there are seven variants of the Beheading Test in Arthurian litera- 
ture, obviously derived from the eighth-century version in Bricriu’s 
Feast.’ Curoi’s abduction of Blathnat seems not only to have influenced 
the Vita Gildae but also Carado’s abduction of a damsel in the Vulgate 
Lancelot, Milocrates’ abduction of a damsel in the De Ortu Walwanii, and 
Escanor’s abduction of a damsel in L’Atre Perillos.* And the story we 
offer as a main source has already been put forward as the original of 
the Lit Périlleux episodes in Crestien’s Conte del Graal, Wolfram’s 
Parzival, Heinrich von dem Tiirlin’s Krone, the Vulgate Lancelot, and 
Artus de la Petite Bretagne.* We have an opportunity, then, to test more 
or less directly these claims for the extraordinary influence of the Curoi 
cycle on Arthurian romance. 


4. The development of the Irish theme of the Visit to the Perilous 
Castle, as we shall attempt to trace it, furnishes not only illustration of 
those processes which the traditionalist emphasizes, such as conflation, 
contamination, and meaningless omissions and alterations due to de- 
fects of memory, but also striking illustration of those processes which 
preoccupy the student of literary craftsmanship. If the present study 
has any cogency and value, it will serve not only to confirm the tradi- 
tionalist hypothesis but also to underline the part played by the intelli- 
gence of numerous anonymous transmitters and moulders of tradition, 
to stress the réle of reason in the evolution of romance. 

All the Irish material on the Curoi cycle is brought together, sum- 
marized, and carefully analyzed by Professor Thurneysen in his Jrische 
Helden- und Kénigsage, pp. 451-466. Except for his tendency to regard 
the cycle as merely a literary product and to see the influence of MS. 
rather than oral tradition at work, his discussion may be regarded as 
authoritative. The line of development we are to follow springs from two 
episodes in Bricriu’s Feast, both forming part of the eighth-century text, 
and to be found with translation on pp. 101-129 of G. Henderson’s edi- 
tion. The more important episode recounts the visit of Cuchulinn and his 
two rivals to Curoi’s fortress, and the tests to which they are there sub- 
jected. The other episode is the so-called Champion’s Bargain, and relates 
the testing of the rivals conducted at the court of Ulster by Curoi in the 





® Mon. Germ. Hist., x1 (1894), 107. Cf. Cross and Nitze, op. cit., 21.—Note the one-year 
search common to both the Curoi and the Melwas abduction. 

7R. S. Loomis, op. cit., p. 59. 8 Ibid., pp. 7, 15, 21, 22 n. 36. 

* Ibid., pp. 159-175.—The Galaphes version on p. 162 may be a story not of Curoi’s 
castle, but of Bran’s. Cf. Miscellany of Studies Presented to L. E. Kastner (Cambridge, 
1932), pp. 347 f. 
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guise of a churl in a gray mantle bearing an ax. The ramifications of this 
latter story have been subjected to close and learned scrutiny by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge in his Study of Gawain and the Green Knight; and his ex- 
amination in the same book of many analogs to the temptation of 
Gawain by Bercilak’s wife led him to include several other stories 
which we shall discuss. But he made, as it seems to me, the unfortunate 
mistake of regarding Gawain and the Green Knight as the ultimate flower- 
ing of a single version of a single episode of the Curoi cycle, which had 
become accidentally transplanted to England, instead of seeing the 
romance as but one blossom in a thicket which had its roots in the whole 
Curoi cycle, including the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress; and he missed the 
implications of that visit which brought together the famous lovers, 
Cuchulinn and Curoi’s wife, Blathnat. Yet the range of Professor Kit- 
tredge’s Arthurian studies and his perspicacity are amply demonstrated 
by the fact that he assembled so large a group of parallels to the tempta- 
tion of Gawain and realized that somehow they were significant. My 
own borrowings from his storehouse of materials must be manifest and 
should not go unacknowledged. 

Let us now examine the two episodes from the Curoi cycle which form 
as it were the roots of the tree. And first let me give a summary of what 
is for our purpose the less important episode, the Champion’s Bargain.'® 


I. The Champion’s Bargain 


There entered the royal court of Ulster a bachlach, or churl, of gigantic size; “‘as 
thick as the wrist of any other man each one of his fingers.”” He was clad in a 
hide and a brat lachtna, or gray mantle. In his hand was a great ax. His boast, 
“Whatever be my height, the whole household shall have light, and yet the 
house shall not be burned,” is simply fatuous unless, taken in conjunction with 
other features, it is interpreted as an allusion to his solar functions. The writer 
of Bricriu’s Feast does not say that the churl’s face shed radiance; he takes it 
for granted. Exempting the king, the churl issued a challenge to the warriors of 
Ulster to exchange blows with the ax: “Come whosoever of you that may venture 
that I may cut off his head tonight, he mine tomorrow night.” In response to 
these taunts, Munremar accepted the challenge, but insisted that the order be 
reversed. The bachlach agreed, submitted to decapitation, picked up his head, 
and departed. But the next day when the giant, his head restored, returned to 
complete the bargain, Munremar was absent. Loegaire and Conall in turn like- 
wise failed to carry out the pact with the churl. Finally, the churl came in a fury 
and cried, “Ye men of Ulster, your valor and your prowess are gone. . .. Where 
is that wretched creature that is called Cuchulinn?” Cuchulinn then rose and 
struck off the giant’s head and split it into fragments. When the giant returned 

10 Feast of Bricriu, ed. G. Henderson, Ir. Texts Soc., 1 (London, 1899), 117; G. L. Kitt- 
redge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), p. 10; Thurneysen, 
op. cit., p. 460. 
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the next day and found Cuchulinn faithful to the bargain, he awarded him the 
sovranty of the warriors of Ireland. ‘‘Of the warriors of Ulster and Ireland none 
is to be compared with thee in valor, bravery, and truthfulness.”’ The churl then 
departed and we are told, as doubtless an Irish audience of the eighth century 
would already have detected from the famous gray mantle, which Curoi wears 
in several other tales," that the stranger was Curoi. 


The second, and for us the more important, episode is the visit of 
Cuchulinn and his two rivals to Curoi’s fortress, which may be sum- 
marized thus.” 


II. The Visit to Curoi’s Fortress 


Cuchulinn, Loegaire, and Conall went to Curoi’s fortress that Curoi might judge 
which of them best deserved the sovranty among the heroes of Ireland. When 
they arrived at night, Curoi had departed, but knowing they would come, he 
had counseled his wife regarding the heroes, and she acted according to his wish, 
providing them with refreshing drinks and excellent beds. She told them also 
that each was to take his turn watching the fortress by night till Curoi returned. 
Every night the fortress revolved. (The mythic meaning of this phenomenon, 
which I asserted in Celtic Myth, pp. 49 f, has been independently discovered by 
Johannes Hertel in Vedic texts. Cf. Hertel, Die Himmelstore, pp. 41-44.) Cuchu- 
linn’s rivals took the seat of watch for two successive nights. Each was attacked 
by a giant hurling stakes, and was thrown out of the fortress. Finally Cuchulinn 
took the seat, was attacked in turn by three troops of nine foes and by a huge 
monster, and slew them all. The giant then approached and hurled his stakes; 
Cuchulinn flung his spear but did not touch the giant. At last with his sword he 
forced the giant to surrender and to grant him the sovranty of Ireland’s heroes. 
Exultant, Cuchulinn then executed leaps of triumph out of the fortress and 
back into it. Blathnat, Curoi’s wife, had known full well of his plight and recog- 
nized his sigh of triumph. Soon Curoi returned and accorded to Cuchulinn the 
sovranty of Ireland’s heroes in almost the same terms the giant had used. The 
three rivals then left Curoi’s fortress. 


Three points are worth noting in regard to this narrative. First, the 
name of the hostess who shows such sympathy for the hero is Blathnat, 
meaning “Little Flower,”’ and her floral nature is emphasized in the de- 
scription of her Welsh counterpart Blodeuwedd, who was created out of 
the blossoms of the oak, the broom, and the meadowsweet." Second, the 


" Feast of Bricriu, p. 46,1. 5, Curoi wears an arit odor, “gray covering”; on the same page 
(Egerton MS.) he wears an arait breclachtna, “speckled gray covering.” Cf. also Thurneysen, 
op. cit., pp. 441, 443, 445. 2 Feast of Bricriu, pp. 101-115. 

3 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy, 27,263 ff.—It seems to me quite unnecessary to 
postulate an intermediate form Blodened, since the name Blodeuwedd seems to have had 
an independent origin in a nickname for the owl (cf. Gruffydd, p. 256) and would easily 
have been substituted by the Welsh for Blathnat because of the common element meaning 
“flower.” 
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giant who fights Cuchulinn and grants him the sovranty, as Professor 
A. C. L. Brown long since pointed out," is surely the giant Curoi him- 
self, to whom the heroes have been sent to decide the question of sovranty 
and who later declares the same decision in terms almost identical with 
those the testing giant had used. Third, Zimmer, without any thought of 
the Arthurian problems involved, pointed out that, Blathnat and 
Cuchulinn being famous lovers, there was strong reason to suspect that 
they would take advantage of Curoi’s absence to indulge their passion, 
and that such an amorous passage had stood in the original form of the 
Visit to Curoi’s Fortress." Miss Buchanan in a recent article’ has shown 
how this strong suspicion may legitimately become certainty because of 
the support which it receives from Gawain and the Green Knight and the 
Carl of Carlisle, in both of which Gawain has a love affair with his host’s 
wife with the connivance of the host. And the evidence yet to be pre- 
sented in this article leaves no room for doubt: an amorous interlude be- 
tween Cuchulinn and Blathnat, connived at by Curoi, once formed an 
important part of the Visit to Curoi’s Castle. 

Miss Buchanan has also made it clear that this story, both as it stands 
in Bricriu’s Feast and as we are obliged to reconstitute it, contains cer- 
tain puzzling features. Since it is not explicitly stated that the attacking 
giant was Curoi and since it is explicitly stated that Curoi departed 
before the heroes’ arrival and returned three days later, the way was left 
open for various answers to the question whether he was absent or pres- 
ent during Cuchulinn’s visit. Again, Curoi had been solicitous about 
Cuchulinn’s reception and instructed Blathnat to show him all hos- 
pitality, and yet he had apparently been the instigator of several at- 
tacks upon his guest, and had himself been the most formidable of the 
antagonists, only to return and in friendly fashion proclaim his guest’s 
prowess. Was Curoi friend or foe? Thirdly, what was his attitude toward 
the love of Cuchulinn for his wife? Did his instructions to Blathnat show, 
as they seemed to do, that he connived at and actually encouraged the 
affair? Or did the night attack upon his guest reveal a disposition to 
interfere? The Irish story must have presented these three mystifying 
elements, and the Irish filid, the Welsh cyfarwyddon, and the Breton 
conteurs who carried on the tradition exercised their wits on three ques- 
tions: 1. Was the host present or absent during the hero’s visit, and if 
absent, what was his share in the attack? 2. How was the friendliness and 
hospitality displayed by the host himself or by his orders to be recon- 
ciled, if at all, with the murderous attack which he connived at or made 

™ Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vit (Boston, 1903), 55 n. 


18 Sitsungsberichte der kiniglichen preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil. hist. 
Kl., rx (1911), 174. % PMLA, xtvu, 2 (June, 1932), 315-338. 
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himself? 3. What was the meaning of the host’s encouragement of the 
embraces of his wife and his guest? Obviously such a thoroughly ambigu- 
ous situation as this offered ample scope for the ingenuity of the story- 
teller, and we must expect the answers given to the three questions to be 
very different. In fact, one of the chief interests of this study lies in the 
clarity with which we can discern what the problems were which faced 
the redactors of this story, and the clarity with which we can see their 
ingenuity at work on those problems. 


III. The Carl of Carlisle 


Some seven centuries later than the composition of Bricriu’s Feast the 
romance of the Carl of Carlisle, as preserved in the Porkington MS., 
was composed.!’ Like all other Middle English romances of the Round 
Table cycle, it is derived more or less immediately from the French, and 
doubtless the tradition had reached the French through the regular 
channels from Brittany and Wales. Let us note the correspondences 
with our two Irish sources as we proceed through this résumé. 


Three barons of Arthur’s court, Gawain, Kay, and Baldwin, needing shelter after 
a day’s hunting, decide to repair to the castle of the Carl of Carlisle, though 
Baldwin warns them no baron hitherto has escaped thence without a beating, 
and only by God’s grace has any escaped alive. When they enter, a lion and three 
other beasts threaten to attack them, but retire at the Carl’s command. This 
Carl or churl is a gray-bearded giant, whose finger is as large “‘as any leg that we 
bear.’”’ After drinking, Baldwin rises to tend his horse and incidentally mistreats 
the Carl’s foal. Suddenly the Carl appears and floors the offender. Kay does the 
same thing and receives a similar buffet. Gawain, however, behaves courteously 
and receives the host’s thanks. He is then instructed to hurl a spear at the host, 
but the giant dodges and congratulates Gawain on the force of the blow. He 
then seats Gawain at table opposite his beautiful wife, and Gawain is greatly 
smitten so that he eats no supper. The Carl rebukes his guest and asks his 
daughter to play her harp. After supper, Gawain is led to the Carl’s bed and 
bidden to take the Carl’s wife in his arms and kiss her. Gawain, always obedient, 
does so, but when he would have grown bolder, his host calls a halt, sends his 
daughter to Gawain’s bed, and leaves them to play all night. The next day 
Gawain is shown a heap of bones, which the Carl tells him are the remains of all 
previous guests at the castle, for all had failed to do as he had bidden and had 
been slain by the Carl or his beasts. (According to the late version preserved in 
the Percy Folio, the Carl now commands Gawain to cut off his head, with a 
threat that if he does not do so, the Carl will cut off Gawain’s. Gawain again 
obeys, and the Carl is promptly transformed intoa knight of normal size.) The 


17 F, Madden, Syr Gawayne, Bannatyne Club (London, 1839), 187.—The later Percy 
Folio version is on p. 239. Cf. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, pp. 85-89, 
301 f. 
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Carl now vows reformation, dismisses Gawain, Kay, and Baldwin with gifts, in- 
vites Arthur to his castle, feasts him, and is invested with the lordship of the 
country of Carlisle. Arthur gives him the name Karlyle, which in the French 
original would be Cardoil. His daughter weds Gawain. 


It is easy to recognize here several correspondences with the Irish: 
the three heroes who arrive at a castle and are tested; the gigantic chur! 
who is their host; the huge fingers; the monsters who attack the guests; 
the rough handling to which two of the heroes are subjected; the hurling 
of a spear at the giant, which does not touch him; the love affair between 
the hero and the host’s wife, actually instigated by the host to the point 
where they lie in bed and kiss; the hero’s decapitation of the churl; the 
churl’s pronouncement of the hero’s superior prowess; the departure of 
the three heroes. As we shall see later, it is even possible that the Carl’s 
gray beard is indirectly derived from Curoi’s famous gray mantle, for we 
find that in a story, clearly related to the Carl, the giant host is called 
ambiguously “the gray man.” 

A matter of even greater interest is to see how in the process of trans- 
mission the three mysteries of the original Irish tradition have been 
cleared up. To the question whether the Carl was present or not during 
the various tests applied to the barons, the answer is an unequivocal yes. 
He is not only cognizant of every trial but takes an active share in it. 
The question of his attitude is answered by the supposition that, though 
he bore his guests no ill will, he was accustomed (as a result of enchant- 
ment, according to the Percy version) to submit each of them to a trial 
of courteous submission to himself as host, with fatal consequences if 
they failed. This moral was apparently considered so edifying by medie- 
val homilists that a group of exempla came into existence, based on 
some version closely akin to the Carl, and setting up the obedient Ga- 
wain as the paragon of guests.'* The third puzzle is ingeniously solved by 
making the embraces of Gawain and the Carl’s wife a supreme test of 
obedience: Gawain is obliged to refrain when his passions are roused. 
Thus also the Carl is saved from being his wife’s pander. The chief diffi- 
culties in the original story are thus eliminated. 

Despite its marked resemblance to the Irish stories, however, the 
Carl of Carlisle does not seem to be the result of a simple process of deri- 
vation, but rather represents the intertwining of several derivates. Itseems 
to combine a version where three heroes are tested, with another version 
where only one hero was tested; for Baldwin and Kay are not subjected 
at all to the spear-hurling test and the beheading test. It seems to com- 
bine a version where the successive combats of the three Irish heroes with 


18 Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 93-103. 
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the giant are represented by the foal test, and another version where 
Cuchulinn’s combat with the giant is represented by the spear-flinging 
test. It seems to combine two versions of the love affair, one a temptation 
by the host’s wife, and another in which there is no temptation, but 
mutual complaisance, and the wife for obvious reasons has been re- 
placed by a daughter. As we proceed, we shall be able to verify the first 
and third of these suppositions by the discovery of derivates from the 
Visit to Curoi’s Fortress where there is only one hero and where the only 
“lady in the case” is the host’s daughter. Everything points to the Carl 
as an excellent illustration of the traditionalist hypothesis, and also of 
the shaping of tradition by individual intelligence. 


IV. The Galagandreis episode in Lanzelet 


The German romance of Lanzelet was translated by the Swiss Ulrich 
von Zatzikhoven about 1195 from a French original, and deserves far 
more exhaustive study than it has received so far.'® Like Peredur, it is an 
obvious conglomeration of traditional adventures which the author has 
taken little or no pains to harmonize. The episode that interests us occurs 
early in the poem.”° 
Lanzelet meets two knights, Kuraus and Orphilet, and the three decide to seek 
harborage in the castle of a rich forester named Galagandreis. Kuraus says that 
the castellan has a most beautiful daughter, but a guest may easily lose his life 
there, because the host will not allow the slightest breach of manners to go un- 
punished. The three knights are welcomed hospitably and watch their behavior. 
Lanzelet is ushered by Galagandreis himself into the presence of his daughter 
and proves himself a most agreeable table-companion to her. All three knights 
are led by the host to their beds. The beautiful daughter then appears and 
offers her love first to Orphilet, but he refuses from dread of her father. She is 
also repulsed by Kuraus. Lanzelet, without waiting for an invitation, enjoys her 
love. In the morning Galagandreis angrily knocks at the door. He brings two 
knives and bucklers, commands Lanzelet to stand by one wall while he himself 
stands at the other, and gives Lanzelet knife, buckler, and the choice of the first 
throw. Though Lanzelet yields this advantage to his host, he survives and kills 
his adversary. Galagandreis daughter is now in great perplexity, but she sum- 
mons her best knights, shows that no blame falls on the young hero, and with 
their consent marries him. Kuraus and Orphilet depart for Arthur’s court. 


It is unnecessary to labor the similarity of this tale to the Carl of 
Carlisle. It offers much the same answer to the first two ambiguities of 
the Irish tradition, but regarding the love affair, it diverges sharply. 
Instead of commanding the hero to lie with his wife and daughter in 
succession as the Carl does, Galagandreis has no wife, is watchful of his 


Cf. Webster in M.L.R., xxvt, 71. 
* P. Piper, Das Hofische Epik (Stuttgart), 1, 173-175. Cf. Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 219, 262. 
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daughter’s honor, and proposes the duel with Lanzelet to avenge its 
violation. This solution of the third difficulty, therefore, abandons the 
traditional complicity of the host in the hero’s amour, and by sub- 
stituting the host’s daughter for his wife, renders the whole story more 
natural and less repulsive to the pious public. Noteworthy is the coales- 
cence here of the two encounters of Cuchulinn with Curoi, the motif of 
the alternating blows in the Champion’s Bargain having influenced the 
motif of the duel with missile weapons in the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress. 


V. The Belian Episode in Wolfdietrich 


W olfdietrich, one of the Heldensagen, exists in a number of versions, of 
which version A, here followed, is regarded as the most authentic.” Only 
the name Belian, found in D*” and possibly a survival from the Ur- 
Wolfdietrich, is here applied to the anonymous host of A. The episode we 
are about to consider has been touched by Crusading literature, but both 
Professor Kittredge and Professor Schneider have recognized its affinity 
to the Galagandreis adventure. 


Wolfdietrich is entertained by a dwarf and is warned that the land belongs to a 
paynim, Belian, who forces all Christians to a duel of knife-throwing and thus 
has slain many. The hero arrives before a magic castle, on the battlements of 
which are mounted the heads of many of Belian’s victims. Belian and his 
daughter see Wolfdietrich approaching and at her desire five hundred retainers 
sally forth to welcome him. When he refuses to disclose his name, the Saracen 
flies into a rage, but is quickly mollified by his daughter and offers her to the 
stranger. The damsel takes the knight into the hall and seeks to learn his name, 
for her gods have prophesied that a Greek named Wolfdietrich will survive her 
father’s missiles. The stranger evades the question and sits down with her and 
her father to the best of viands. She looks upon Wolfdietrich with longing, but 
Belian declares that his head shall yet adorn the battlements. Once more he re- 
lents and offers his guest a castle if he will marry the maid. But Wolfdietrich 
spurns all blandishments; even though he lies with the damsel all night and she 
offers him twelve kingdoms, he will not unite with her. In the morning Belian 
returns and rages because his daughter has been scorned and proclaims a judicial 
combat. Knives and bucklers are provided. With the first three throws Belian 
tries to kill Wolfdietrich, but in vain, and is himself killed. When the hero tries 
to depart, the princess causes the castle to revolve under him like a wheel, but 
one after another he surmounts her enchantments and escapes. 


That this story is related to the Galagandreis episode cannot be denied, 
though it is not, as Schneider supposed, a direct borrowing. It is inter- 


%\ Deutsches Heldenbuch, ed. A. Amelung, O. Janicke (Berlin, 1871), m1, 154-157; H. 
Schneider, Deutsche Heldensage (1930), 136 f. 

2 Deutsches Heldenbuch, tv, 74. 

® Kittredge, op. cit., p. 219; H. Schneider, Die Gedichte und die Sage von Wol fdietrich 
(Miinchen, 1913), p. 261 ff. 
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esting to note that here as in many other variants of the visit to the 
Perilous Castle, the original feature of the three guests has vanished, 
but another Irish feature, the revolving castle, absent from the Carl and 
Lanzelet, has survived here, and we shall meet it again. The question of 
the host’s presence is once more answered definitely in the affirmative, 
but his attitude toward his guests is ambiguous as in the Irish; now 
he breathes out barbaric threats, now he offers his daughter and castle. 
This unexplained variability of temper may well be a reflection of the 
original uncertainty of Curoi’s attitude to Cuchulinn. There is humor 
in the changes made in the love-scene and its consequences. The host and 
his daughter having been converted into Saracens, Wolfdietrich’s re- 
ligious scruples will not permit him to take advantage of her favors, as 
Gawain and Lanzelet have availed themselves of the favors of less 
heathenish damsels. Accordingly when Belian makes his morning visit 
to his daughter’s bed, he cannot, like Galagandreis, take umbrage at her 
lost maidenhood; his ire must therefore find its justification in the slight 
put upon her charms. The motivation of the missile combat between 
host and guest differs from the motivation of the spear-hurling in the 
Carl and the knife-throwing in Lanzelet, and thus shows once more how 
the same traditional theme undergoes perpetual modification from the 
intelligent craftsmanship of the redactors. 


VI. The Chevalier a l’Espée 


The Chevalier a l’ Espée* was composed by an unknown author of the 
Isle de France, and is of uncertain date. Professor Armstrong’s attempt 
to date it before 1210** seems based on two dubious considerations: one 
the doubful dating of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin’s Krone, which its edi- 
tor places about 1220, rather than 1210; the other the fallacy which 
vitiates so much of the dating of Aurthurian literature, namely, that 
if two romances contain similar incidents, they are to be regarded, 
in the absence of contrary evidence, as standing in the relation of source 
and derivate. Heinrich’s poem does contain an incident strongly remi- 
niscent of the episode we are about to study; but as we have seen 
before and shall see over and over again, parallels are not necessarily 
so related; they may be cognates, and then one is entirely valueless as 
an indication of the date of the other. The date of the Chevalier is there- 
fore unsettled. Two-thirds of this short poem is occupied by the episode 
now to be summarized. 


% Le Chevalier a l’ Epée, ed. E. C. Armstrong (Baltimore, 1897), p. 50 f.—Cf. Kittredge, 
op. cit., pp. 89-93, 302 f. % Chevalier 4 l’ Epée, pp. 51, 61 

* Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Krone, ed. G. H. F. Scholl (Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 100-106. 
Cf. Kittredge, op. cit., p. 253. 
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Lost in a forest, Gawain discovers a hospitable knight, who invites him to his 
castle, and goes ahead to prepare for his coming. As Gawain approaches the 
castle, shep rds w2rn h‘m that his host is went to pit to death all who do nt 
cbey h’m, and that none have ever returned from his castle. Despite the warning, 
Gawain rides on, is welcomed by the lord of the castle, and is promptly intro- 
duced to his beautiful daughter. The host pointedly remarks that he will have no 
objection if she falls in love with the stranger and instructs her to deny him 
nothing. He then leaves the two by themselves for awhile, and they are promptly 
seized with desire. She discourages his advances, however, and warns him to 
obey her father’s commands on peril of his life. The host returns, dinner is 
served, and once more he recommends Gawain to his daughter as a lover. He 
departs, this time to view his forests, leaving instructions with his retainers to 
seize Gawain if he should try to escape. Once more the damsel warns Gawain 
not to be deceived by her father’s gracious manner. When towards evening the 
chevalier returns, they sup; then the host brings his guest and his daughter to 
his own bed and bids them lie in it. He leaves them and Gawain would satisfy his 
desire, but the damsel warns him that if he does so, a sword hanging near by 
will fly from its scabbard and wound him. Nevertheless, he twice approaches 
her, only to be thwarted and wounded by the flying sword. In the morning the 
castellan enters the chamber and is disappointed to find his guest alive. He dis- 
covers some blood from Gawain’s wound, but when Gawain frankly acknowl- 
edges his boldness during the night, the chevalier declares that all will be well if 
Gawain will declare his name and country. On hearing the name of his guest, 
the chevalier pronounces him peerless in all the land of Logres, and relates how 
the sword which has slain all previous visitors was endowed with the faculty of 
choosing the best. He bestows his daughter on the hero, and the following night 
the lovers spend in the same bed without interference from the sword. 

There is an obvious relation to the Carl of Carlisle displayed in the 
insistence upon Gawain’s obedience to the host and in the love affair 
with the daughter. But as Kittredge pointed out,?’ the author of the 
Chevalier 4 l’ Espée bungled his theme badly, failed to bring out sharply 
the various tests of obedience, and what seems to be the supreme test, 
the chastity of the damsel, is not even the subject of a command. In- 
deed the chevalier seems to have encouraged rather than forbidden 
Gawain’s attack upon her. It is probable that the author has attempted 
to conflate a version emphasizing the duty of obedience, such as the 
Carl, with a version like the Galagandreis episode, emphasizing respect 
for the lady’s honor. The host’s return in the morning and the proclama- 
tion of Gawain’s supremacy are precise parallels to the original Irish 
tradition. The departure of the host to view his forests seems to link 
the poem with the group of cognates, to be examined later, in which the 
host goes out hunting. Perhaps most interesting is the way in which 
the author has sought to combine the temptation episode as we have 

37 Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, pp. 90 f. 
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seen it in the Lanzelet and Wolfdietrich, in which there is no intrusion 
on the lovers’ privacy, with another group of cognates in which the 
hero lies down on a bed only to be assailed by a shower of missiles, the 
Lit Périlleux group. In fact, the Chevalier al’ Espée is only comprehensible 
as an unfortunate attempt to conflate wide variants of the same story. 

If we look at the author’s solution of the three original difficulties, 
we shall see that one of them has not been met successfully. The host is 
continually coming and going, and one explanation for his absence, as 
Kittredge pointed out, is a lame one, the provision for the dinner, since 
he had already ridden ahead expressly to make arrangements for the 
entertainment of his guest. His attitude toward his guest, however, is 
rational enough. He is, though superficially gracious, really malicious, 
until the sword test proves Gawain to be the peerless knight. And he 
encourages Gawain’s passion for his daughter in order that, unless 
Gawain is the peerless knight, he may be trapped to his destruction. 

It is interesting to note at this point that every one of the four 
romances has given a different explanation of the host’s attitude toward 
the bedroom adventure: in the Carl the incident is a supreme trial of 
the hero’s obedience to his host; in the Galagandreis episode a trial of his 
respect for the proprieties; in Wolfdietrich a trial of his Christian faith; 
in the Chevalier a somewhat muddled trial both of his self-control and of 
his prowess, due to the fusion of the temptation and the missile test. 

The next two episodes belong to the Lit Périlleux group, which I have 
discussed elsewhere.”* Here our concern is to observe how this theme of 
the Perilous Bed connects on the one hand with the Chevalier a l’ Espée 
and on the other with the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress. 


VII. The Karadas Episode in Diu Krone 


Diu Krone is a long episodic romance, whose chief hero is Gawain, 
composed about 1220 by Heinrich von dem Tiirlin. Miss Weston more 
than any other scholar seems to have realized its importance as a store- 
house of tradition independent of Crestien.?® Here follows a summary of 
Gawain’s adventures at Schastel Mervillos.*° 


The hero is entertained by a knight, Karadas, in his house and is told of an en- 


% R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, pp. 159-176, 223 f. Cf. also Le 
Chevalier 4 ? Epée, pp. 59-62. 

29 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain (London, 1897), cf. Index, sub Diu Krone. Weston, 
Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle (London, 1903), viii ff. Cf. also Romania, x11, 506; Englische 
Studien, xxxv1, 346; G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (London, Frankfurt, 1913), m, 534 
ff. La Damoisele a la Mule, ed. B. Orlowski (Paris, 1911), pp. 62 f.; Warnatsch, Der Mantel 
(Breslau, 1883), pp. 118 ff.;R.S. Loomis, op. cit., cf. Index sub Heinrich; L. L. Boll, Relation 
of Diu Krone to La Mule sanz Frain (Washington, 1929). 

% Ed. Scholl, Il. 20346 ff. 
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chanted castle near by, where many knights have lost their lives. But if any 
knight be found so stout of heart as to spend a night in the castle without scathe, 
he will be given the castle and a lovely maiden to wife. In spite of his host’s dis- 
suasion Gawain insists on being guided to the castle. Accordingly Karadas and 
Gawain ride thither and are entertained by a lovely maiden, who with the aid 
of her squires serves them with a plentiful supper, as one would “‘a dear guest.” 
Afterwards Karadas takes his leave, with a warning against the Perilous Bed and 
a promise to return in the morning. The damsel too leaves with mournful eyes, 
knowing that death has overtaken many who have preceded her guest in the 
adventure, and little does she sleep. As soon as Gawain lies down in the bed, it 
begins to move, windows slam, and arbalests and bows shoot down five hundred 
bolts. Gawain hears the wailing of the women, but unharmed he goes to sleep. 
In the morning the maiden and her squires find Gawain none the worse and in- 
form the queen of the castle, Igern. Karadas, too, arrives in great anxiety, wakes 
the hero, and promptly arms him against a new peril. A lion is loosed against 
him, and when Gawain has slain it, Karadas gives thanks and praise for the 
victory. The queen with all her folk then appears and presently announces that 
by reason of his services, the unknown hero shall be lord of the castle and shall 
have his choice of the lady Clarissans or her mother as his amie. Gawain, who 
now suddenly learns that the ladies of the castle who are offered him are his sister 
and mother, does not reveal his identity, takes refuge in delay, and escapes. 


Such a conclusion betrays at once the hand of a bungling redactor. 
Even in the romances, it is unnatural for a knight to come to the dwelling 
of his mother and sister without realizing it, and when he does realize 
it, to depart without making himself known. For one thing, there has 
been contamination here. The multiplication of ladies is, as I have in- 
dicated elsewhere,** due to the luckless attempt—made long before 
Heinrich’s time since we have the same combination in Crestien and 
Wolfram—to fit the tradition of the night in Curoi’s fortress into the 
entirely independent Irish legend of Bran’s voyage to the Isle of Maidens. 
The queen Igern and Gawain’s mother and sister are therefore extraneous 
elements. The natural and traditional ending of the story was Gawain’s 
union with the lovely damsel who tended him as a dear guest; she was 
his true amie. This is what we have in the Carl, Lanzelet, and the Cheval- 
ier. It is therefore not without significance that elsewhere Heinrich dis- 
closes the name of Gawain’s love, Flori,®* just as Cuchulinn’s hostess was 
called “Little Flower.” Nor should it escape us that in the French 
original of the Carl the host presumably received the name of Cardoil, 
and that it suggests comparison with the name of the host in Diu Krone, 
Karadas. This is by no means the last evidence we shall encounter that 
the names, as well as the incidents, are traditional. 

® Loomis, op. cit., pp. 177-179. 
2 L). 1294 f. 
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The Lit Périlleux links this tale to the Chevalier; the lion to the Carl. 
But there are elements also which bear direct comparison with the Visit 
to Curoi’s Fortress. Karadas’ departure at night, his return in the morn- 
ing, his proclamation of Gawain’s valor, the service of the damsel and her 
solicitude over Gawain’s fate are strongly reminiscent of the behavior 
of Curoi and Blathnat respectively; and the shower of bolts which Ga- 
wain endures recalls the rain of oak branches which the Irish heroes had 
to endure in Curoi’s fortress. Even the Lit Périlleux is a development 
from the “‘seat of watch,’’ which it is easy to account for since the Irish 
seat was an imda or couch.* Though the agreement between Bricriu’s. 
Feast and Diu Krone may be fortuitous on one point, the absence of a 
temptation, the other correspondences are hardly capable of such an 
explanation. 

The Karadas episode contains a satisfactory solution of the three be- 
wildering points in the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress. The question of the 
host’s presence is met by a compromise: he is present when the hero 
arrives at the testing castle and during his fight with the monster, but 
absent during the shower of missiles. The difficulty of his attitude toward 
the hero is largely removed by the novel idea that he is not lord of the 
castle where the tests occur and does his best to warn Gawain against 
the bed and to arm him against the lion. Indubitably he is the hero’s 
friend. And his attitude toward the love affair occasions no perplexity, 
because there is no love affair—a different solution of the problem from 
any of the four preceding. 


VIII. The Porte Noire Episode in Artus de la Petite Bretagne 


This is another neglected romance. Composed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it contains much late material, and has therefore been ignored. 
Its hero is gstensibly a Breton knight of much later date than the tra- 
ditional king Arthur, but there is reason to suspect that parts of his 
story were originally told of his renowned namesake. Like him he has a 
sword Clarent or Clarence, and was reared in Brittany.™ At any rate, 
it is clear that the following episode is altogether derived from the 
Arthurian cycle.* 


The princess Florence had in her service a clerk of royal lineage, who was learned 


* R. Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland (Berlin, 1901), p. 26. 

% Loomis, op. cit., p. 172. 

8 The following summary is based on the MS., Livre du Petit Artus, now in the New York 
Public Library, of which a full description with half-tones of five illuminated pages was 
published by the Library in 1928. The one opposite p. 6 illustrates the Porte Noire adven- 
ture. Lord Berners’ English translation was published in 1550 and reprinted by Utterson 
in 1814. The material for this summary is drawn from folios 18", 21°, 50", 52°-61". 
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in astronomy and magic, and who loved and served her loyally. She was mistress § 
of a perilous castle called the Porte Noire, built by enchantment, but she J th 
prudently did not reside there. The magician, Estienne, knew by his artsthata —  m 
certain knight was destined to come, endure the perils of the Porte Noire, and — 


win its mistress. Florence promptly fell in love with the destined knight and sent ~ 
ss ah is 
Estienne to the castle to await his coming. Artus, accompanied by his squire th 
Baudoin, meanwhile set out for the Porte Noire, was harbored on the way bya 
lord who warned him that no one who took the road to the right ever returned. Ba 
Artus, undeterred, took this road, and slaying twelve knights who opposed his : th 
entrance, forced his way into the castle, where Estienne was watching his prog- : di 
« ress from the battlements. Artus left Baudoin in the court, entered the Palais tt 
Aventureux, discovered a rich chamber containing a marvelously rich bed. At the _ Ww 
head of the bed was an image bearing a bow and arrow and inscribed with a ’ F 
warning that the bed was fatal to all but the destined knight. A great, horrible | he 


voice cried: “Here is the end.” Estienne then knew that Artus had entered the ; p 
palace. There was a clapping-to of windows and a great noise; the building 
trembled. Once more the great voice was heard. Two lions attacked Artus in i 
succession and were slain. Artus had next to deal with a giant, clad in a serpent’s ; 
hide, carrying an ax, raging at the slaughter of his lions, and killed him also. 
Again the great voice proclaimed the end. Weary from his wounds, Artus lay 

on the bed; the image loosed the arrow; it struck and opened a window, whence 
issued smoke and stench. Swords flew about like rain. A lance of fire struck the ; sl 
bed, but Artus leapt aside. The palace began to turn like a wheel, but Artus 
clung to the image, which did not move. When the motion stopped and all was 
light and quiet again, he sank exhausted on the bed. A voice announced: “It is 
finished!” Baudoin then joined his master and dressed his wounds. Artus re- 
leased two prisoners and was served a good dinner by the cook of the castle. 
After still another combat, Artus was led to an orchard, where Estienne greeted 
him as the sovereign knight of the world, for no other had emerged from the 
Palais Aventureux. To the perilous chamber Artus returned with Estienne and 
supped as luxuriously as if he had been in the abode of Florence herself, and 
though she was not present, she paid all the expenses. Estienne departed, charg- 
ing Artus to sleep in the bed of his former adventure. Artus did so and woke at 
midnight to see a crowned woman, the most beautiful ever seen, standing before 
him. She announced further adventures and vanished. The next morning Es- 
tienne returned, showed Artus an image, and declared that it was the exact 
counterpart of Florence and of his visitor of the night before, the fairy Proser- 
pine. Needless to say, Artus performed all the necessary exploits and won 
Florence at last. 


The resemblances to the stories we have already examined are over- 
whelming. Baudoin, who plays a subordinate réle to Artus, suggests 
the Baldwin who plays a subordinate réle to Gawain in the Carl. The 
knowledge on the part of Estienne and Florence of the coming of a 
destined knight and the turning castle offer definite links with the Belian ' 
adventure in Wolfdietrich. The magic bed and the flying swords recall 
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the Chevalier a l’Espée. The absent but solicitous host, the bed that 
moves, the slamming windows, the rain of missiles, the lion combat, the 
congratulations of the host, are paralleled in Diu Krone. Most interesting 
is the treatment of the hostess. Two reasons seem to have kept the 
the originator of this version of the story from bringing Florence in 
person into her own castle; he wished to avoid imputing to his heroine 
the questionable conduct ascribed to her by tradition; he regarded so 
dangerous a castle as no fit abode for her; he therefore resolved to adopt 
the familiar motif of the princesse lointaine, loved before she was seen. So 
while he concedes to tradition the fact that the castle belonged to 
Florence and that she was responsible for the hospitality which the 
hero enjoyed there, the story-designer expressly denied the natural sup- 
position that she was herself present. “Si furent seruis trop richement 
comme en lostel de la haulte florence, et non obstant quelle ny fut pas, 
si paia elle les despens.’** Could there be a neater instance of the 
medieval author’s respect for tradition even when he contradicted it? 
Nor should one overlook the appearance of Florence’s exact counterpart 
at the bedside of Artus. We have seen in the Galagandreis story and 
shall see in several other versions that a nocturnal visit by the heroine 
to the hero’s chamber was one form which Blathnat’s intrigue with 
Cuchulinn took in Arthurian tradition. It would seem as if the originator 
of the Porte Noire version has once more been unwilling to depart 
wholly from his sources but has avoided all scandal by bringing to 
Artus’ bedside not Florence but her double, and making her errand 
there merely prophetic. 

That the Porte Noire tale is a conflation of variant versions of the 
Visit to the Perilous Castle seems clear. For instance, the flying swords, 
the figure shooting an arrow, and the lance of fire seem to be three de- 
velopments from the same original concept of the missile weapons which 
we find in the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress. The image shooting an arrow 
betrays contamination by such non-Celtic stories as that told of Pope 
Gerbert by William of Malmesbury;*’ and there is probably some con- 
nection with the Melusine tradition. We shall see, moreover, as we pro- 
ceed, that the Porte Noire episode contains features that appear in other 
variants of the Visit to the Perilous Castle. But even though it be certain 
that the Porte Noire is to some extent a composite version, it is hard to 
explain it altogether as a mosaic made up at random from a group of 
similar but not cognate tales. It must represent in the main a genuine 
outgrowth from the two Irish stories of Curoi and Cuchulinn with which 
our study started. Even the evidence of conflation would indicate that 


* Fol. 57b v. 
* Gesta Romanorum, tr. C. Swan, Tale cv, Note 10. 
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the redactor realized that he was attempting to harmonize the variants 
of the same story. Otherwise, it is hard to conceive that by a fortuitous 
selection he should have brought together thirteen features derived from 
our Irish sources, namely: the enchanter’s foreknowledge of and solici- 
tude concerning the hero’s coming; his absence from the scene of testing; 
his knowledge, despite his absence, of the hero’s victory; the turning 
castle; the hero’s taking the seat of watch; the flying shafts; the combat 
with monsters; the combat with Curoi himself, described, as in the 
Champion’s Bargain, as wearing a hide and carrying an ax; the enchan- 
ter’s declaration of the hero’s sovranty in prowess; the interest of the 
lady of the castle in the hero’s fate; her provision for his entertainment; 
the suggestion of a nocturnal visit to the hero’s bed; her name Florence. 
It is the strongest possible support for the traditional origin of the Porte 
Noire tale that not only does it offer a greater number of correspondences 
to the Irish than does the Carl of Carlisle, but only two of the correspon- 
dences are identical with those in the Carl. 

The three ambiguities of the Irish tradition are met as follows: The 
question of Curoi’s presence or absence has resulted in the splitting of 
Curoi into two figures, the enchanter who is absent from the scene of 
test but cognizant of all that goes on there, and the attacking giant. The 
question of Curoi’s attitude toward the hero is thus solved also; Estienne 
is consistently friendly and, like Karadas, bears no responsibility for the 
attacks on the hero. The third question likewise is solved much as in the 
Karadas story; for neither Karadas nor Estienne has any title to be jea- 
lous of the heroine’s affection for the hero, nor is there any display of that 
affection sufficient to arouse jealousy. 


IX. The Roaz Episode in Wigalois 


Wigalois was composed about 1205 by Wirnt von Gravenberg. It was 
his first work and according to his assertion was based on a narrative 
told him by a squire. In fact, it is a German version of the romance of 
Gawain’s son Guiglain, of which Renaud de Beaujeu’s Bel Inconnu (ca 
1200) and Libeaus Desconus (ca 1350) are the extant French and Eng- 
lish versions.** It resembles, moreover, so strikingly the fourteenth-cen- 
tury romance, Le Chevalier du Papegau, that a common source for the 
two in the twelfth century has been demonstrated by Heuckenkamp.” 
The Roaz episode is the climax of the German romance.*® 


% W. H. Schofield, “Studies in the Libeaus Desconus,” Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, tv (Boston, 1895). 

3° Le Chevalier du Papegau, ed. F. Heuckenkamp (Halle, 1896), p. liv. 

«© Wirnt von Gravenberg, Wigalois, ed. Kapteyn, Rheinische Beitrige, 1x (1926), ll. 6770- 
8565. 
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Wigalois, son of Gawain, was summoned to rescue Larie, the loveliest lady in the 
world, from the encroachments made on her domain by the heathen enchanter 
Roaz since the death of her father Belnain. The young hero is graciously received 
by Larie and her mother in their castle of Roymunt and falls a complete victim 
to Larie’s charms. To win her hand, he sets out for the enchanter’s castle, Glois. 
Crossing a moor near the castle, he is overtaken by a great mist. Then he finds 
his road blocked by a gateway in which an iron water wheel, fitted withswordsand 
clubs, revolves,—a villainous contrivance of the magician’s. In answer to prayer 
the mist vanishes, the wheel stops, Wigalois inserts a bar in the mechanism, and 
passes the gateway. A voice rings out threatening him with death. But he man- 
ages to overcome a monster, half-horse, half-dog, flinging fire. A voice announces 
in the castle of Roaz the fate of the monster and the imminent doom of Roaz 
himself. Wigalois arrives before the castle, which is richly adorned with marble 
and gold. When two gray-haired knights drive him from the gate, he slays one 
and spares the other. After resting, he enters the castle and finds great riches. 
There comes a flash of lightning. Then Roaz issues from a door, hidden behind 
a cloud, but when Wigalois makes the sign of the cross, he stands revealed. 
Roaz’ wife and twelve maidens enter bearing tapers and remain to watch. When 
Wigalois is attacked by the powerful giant, the lady mourns his desperate case. 
The combat lasts all night till Roaz falls. His wife, whose sympathies have shifted 
back to her husband, dies of grief. When day breaks, there comes in an old earl, 
reduced by Roaz to serve as porter, who biings the exhausted hero back to life, 
and offers his allegiance. The heathen inmates of the castle surrender and are 
baptized, and the earl is put in charge of the treasure. Wigalois, feeling greatly 
refreshed after he has been washed and fed, mounts a horse, rides out, caracoles 
about, and returns. He stops the revolving wheel, and sets out for another 
castle, where he awaits Larie and her mother. 


The first point to be noted is the contamination of the tradition and 
the source of that contamination. It is impossible to bring all the evi- 
dence together here. Some of it I have assembled elsewhere,’ and may 
be consulted by the curious. I hope, however, that anyone familiar with 
the characteristics of the Visit to the Perilous Castle as we have ob- 
served them, reading the nocturnal adventures of Gawain in the Castle 
of Corbenic as related in the Vulgate Lancelot and the adventures of 
the same hero in the castle of Bran de Lis as told by Pseudo-Wauchier,* 
will recognize there the familiar pattern, contaminated in somewhat the 
same way as are the nocturnal adventures in the castle Glois. A little 
investigation will reveal the source of, and the reason for, that con- 
tamination. The Welsh Bran presented a general resemblance as a giant 
of supernatural powers to Curoi. There seems to have been a more speci- 
fic resemblance in a local tradition that Bran’s castle was the scene of 

“| Kastner Miscellany (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 347 f. 


© H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, tv, 343-347. 
® Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, 11 (Mons, 1866), 284-300. 
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uncanny nocturnal combats like those in Curoi’s fortress.“ The result 
was a number of stories where the two sets of nocturnal adventures are 
combined and other stories in which Bran has taken over Curoi’s role 
as closely related to Gawain’s (or Bohors’) leman* and as Gawain’s 
mortal foe. Since we find Bran’s name corrupted as Brauz and initia] 
letters are often omitted by scribes,“ it is highly probable that we have 
in these facts the explanation of the name Roaz. The specific evidence 
for this belief lies in detailed similarities between the adventure in Roaz’ 
castle and those in the castles of Bran, of Bran de Lis, and of Corbenic 
(=Cor Beneit, Bran’s horn of plenty). A notable feature of the combat 
in Chastel Bran, related in Fouke Fitz Warin, is the power of the cross 
which the hero exercises against his adversary. The fight in the castle 
of Bran de Lis is distinguished by the bringing of candles and torches 
and by the presence of a lady whose sympathies are divided between the 
two combatants. Gawain’s fight in Corbenic is preceded by the entrance 
of twelve maidens. All these features are present in the account of the 
combat with Roaz, and tend to show that the contamination of the Curoi 
tradition in this episode is due to the influence of the nocturnal combat 
in Bran’s castle. 

The second point to be noted is that we can fill out or check the ad- 
ventures of Wigalois by those of Arthur in the Chevalier du Papegau, a 
fourteenth-century prose romance, recognized by Heuckenkamp as a 
close cognate of Wirnt’s poem. In the Chevalier the heroine’s name is 
Flor,*’ not Larie; doubtless the common source gave Florie. The turning 
wheel is placed in a bridge directly before the castle.** After the hero’s 
triumph he rides to the castle where Flor and her mother dwell.*® These 
features were probably present in the common source of Wigalois and 
the Chevalier du Papegau, which we shall call WP. 

We are now in a position to note the correspondences between WP and 
Artus and the indebtedness of WP to the Curoi-Blathnat complex. WP 
shared with Artus the periodic announcements of the mysterious voice; 
the combats with the defenders of the gate, the monster, and the giant; 
a lightning flash; the arrival of a man who tends the hero’s wounds; the 
delivery of captives; the name of the lady for whom the deeds were done, 
Florence or Florie. More significant are the connections with the Irish 
tradition. For the name Wigalois is obviously the German version of 
Guiglains, which the French themselves turned into Gliglois and which 


“ Fouke FitsWarin, ed. L. Brandin (Paris, 1930), pp. 3-5. 

48 For Pseudo-Wauchier Gawain’s amie is sister of Bran de Lis; in the Vulgate Lancelot 
Bohors’ one love-affair is with Brangor’s daughter. 

Loomis, op. cit., p. 145 f., MLN, xxv, 66 f. 

47 p, 25. # Pp, 72. Pp. 76. 
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is etymologized by Wirnt as Gwi von Galois.*° The element galois is 
simply the adjective meaning ‘Welsh’ introduced through this mis- 
taken effort at etymology. And Guiglain offers to the most casual eye a 
suspicious likeness to the correct Irish form Cuchulainn. The names Larie 
and Flor must be traditional and are accounted for as translations of 
Blathnat, just as the Arthurian Lion and Lac are translations of Welsh 
Llew and Llwch.*' The magic wheel corresponds strikingly to the wheel 
which was in motion at the door of a fortress attacked by Cuchulinn and 
which had to be stopped before he could enter and carry off Blathnat, as 
told by Keating.” Probably, the concept of Curoi’s revolving castle, 
which is described both in Wolfdietrich and Artus, as revolving like a 
wheel, had been rationalized very early among the Irish as a wheel re- 
volving before the castle to bar ingress, and this version descended both 
to Keating and to WP. Another peculiar trait of Wigalois is the hero’s 
sudden whimsical sortie from the castle to take a turn on horseback. 
What can this rather strange and pointless incident be but the survival 
of Cuchulinn’s preternatural leaps of triumph which carried him out of 
the castle and back into it again? 

The three puzzles in the visit to Curoi’s castle are answered satis- 
factorily. The enchanter who plays Curoi’s réle is unmistakably present 
and unmistakably hostile. As regards the heroine, the representative of 
Curoi has taken up an entirely different relationship from any we have 
encountered so far. He is her enemy, who has attacked her castle and 
kept her confined to it, while he himself lives in another. According to the 
Chevalier du Papegau he wishes to seize her for his wife. Curiously 
enough, however, WP preserves side by side with this new development 
the old tradition that Curoi’s wife was present in the fortress and showed 
sympathy for the hero, for, as we have seen, in Wigalois the enchanter 
has a wife who witnesses the combat, and mourns at first the plight of 
the young hero. It is clear that WP conflated two versions of the situa- 
tion and réle of Blathnat. The new version which represents her as the 
heiress of a castle, where she is being hard pressed by the attacks of an 
unwelcome suitor, we shall meet again in purer form later. 


X. The Gringamore Episode in Malory 


The romance of Gareth occupying the seventh book of Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur, completed in 1469, represents a lost French text of a highly 
composite nature. It approximates the Bel Inconnu group most closely, 
but it has absorbed details from many early romances, of which Gareth’s 


LL. 1574. 


© PMLA, xxv (1930), 432-438. M.L.R., xxtv (1929), 425-427. 
Keating, History of Ireland, Irish Texts Soc., vit, 223. 8 P, 26. 
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assignation with Lyones in Gringamore’s castle interests us as a patent 
survival of certain details from the Champion’s Bargain. Gareth is, of 
course, Gawain’s brother Gaheriet or Gaheris, and as I have shown else- 
where, was originally identical with Gawain.“ 


Gareth has been summoned to the rescue of a besieged lady, but after accom- 
plishing the feat of overcoming a series of her besiegers, he arrives at the castle 
only to be sent off for a twelvemonth ere he can win her. However, the lady 
Lyones promptly repents and sends her brother Gringamore, lord of the Castle 
Perilous beside the Isle of Avilion, to bring him back. This Gringamore does by 
the unusual expedient of sneaking up and carrying off Gareth’s attendant dwarf. 
When Gareth pursues and asks a poor man if he has seen a black knight on a 
black horse, he is warned not to follow, for Gringamore is one of the “‘periloust”’ 
knights of the world. However, he persists and presently comes before the 
Castle Perilous, whither Lyones and her sister meantime have arrived. After 
some high words, he is admitted, given back his dwarf, and welcomed by Gringa- 
more and his sister. Though Gareth is not aware of her identity, bysupper time he 
is far gone in love and can not eat. Gringamore, seeing this, encourages the affair, 
commends Gareth to his sister and declares to him that the lady is his at all 
times, “her worship saved.” Before night comes, she reveals her identity, and 
the lovers arrange an assignation in the hall where Gareth has his bed. Lynete, 
the sister, however, is aware of what is going on and takes steps to prevent its 
consummation. At midnight Lyones comes wrapped in a mantle and lies beside 
Gareth. Suddenly he sees a knight enter with a long ax in his hand and many 
lights about him. Gareth leaps for his sword, overcomes the intruder, and smites 
off his head. Dame Lyones’ cries bring Gringamore, and he expresses indignation 
at the injury done to his guest, but none whatsoever at his sister’s open avowal 
of her passion for Gareth. Lynete then enters, puts the decapitated knight to- 
gether again, and he walks off whole, much to the surprise of them all. Ten 
nights later these events repeat themselves. There is a great light as it were the 
number of twenty torches both before and behind the intruder. Gareth takes the 
precaution to cut his head into a hundred pieces this time, but again through the 
agency of Lynete, he departs whole. This is the last we hear of him. After many 
more adventures Gareth weds Lyones, who is herself called the Lady of the 
Castle Perilous.™ 

It is easy to see the similarity of this episode to the Chevalier 4 l Espée 
in the warning of the poor man, the prompt infatuation of the hero and 
the host’s sister with each other, the encouragement offered by the host, 
the interruption of the lovers in bed, and the entrance of the host. But 
instead of the flying sword, we have as the perilous element the knight 
with an ax, a feature which relates the story to the Porte Noire episode 
and of course to the Champion’s Bargain. It is astonishing what authen- 

“ R.S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p.84; PMLA, x11 (1928), 386 f. 


® On this nocturnal adventure cf. Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 265 f. On Book vu cf. Vinaver 
in Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 157. 
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tic details seem to have survived from the Irish. Not only does the head 
of the ax-bearing intruder fit on again, not only does he walk off whole, 
but he does it after his head has been split into fragments, just as in the 
Champion’s Bargain. Moreover, the lights about this ax-bearing giant 
explain the mysterious taunt hurled at the other ax-bearing giant, 
Curoi, and his reply that he brings light to the household but not burn- 
ing. This bit of evidence seems to me to clinch the hypothesis on which 
we have been working—that Curoi, in spite of his departure from his 
fortress, was inconsistently recognized by the Irish story-tellers as the 
giant who attacked Cuchulinn. In the version which has survived in the 
Gringamore episode some Irishman who knew what he was doing must 
have made the identification of the attacker clear by giving him the 
peculiar characteristics of Curoi in the Champion’s Bargain. 

The names of Lyones, Lynete, and Gringamore are, of course, intru- 
sive, though Lunete, according to Crestien, was the name of one of Ga- 
wain’s loves.* Gringamore is obviously the same figure as the “‘Guigo- 
mars... de l’isle d’Avalon fu sire,”” whom Crestien mentions in Erec, 
though his name is closer in form to the hero of the lai Guingamor.”’ The 
tampering with the original plot is not always felicitous. The relation of 
Lynete to the ax-bearing knight is never accounted for. We are prepared 
by Gringamore’s black arms, black horse, and his reputation as one of the 
“periloust” knights of the world, to find him a black-hearted villain. 
Quite the contrary; after his initial prank of absconding with Gareth’s 
dwarf, he is the courteous and friendly host. Charming as the Gareth 
story is, it is patently a pastiche. 

Its solution of the puzzles which the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress presents 
are, however, plausible. The host is absent during the attack and dis- 
claims responsibility for it. After he learns of Gareth’s high birth, he is a 
consistent tuft-hunter. Toward his sister’s amour he is consistently blasé. 


XI. Gawain and the Green Knight 


This, the finest of Middle English romances, was composed by an 
anonymous author in Cheshire or Lancashire about 1375.** Its indebted- 
ness to the Champion’s Bargain has been amply demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, its indebtedness to other parts of the Curoi cycle by 
Miss Buchanan. In order that its connection with the Irish saga and 
the stories which we shall examine later may be clear, it is necessary 
to start our summary at an early point in the narrative. 


% Toain, 1. 2415 ff. 

* On this name cf. Brugger in Zeits. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., xix (1927), 206-216, Zimmer, 
ibid., x11 (1891), 7 ff., and Freymond, ibid., xv (1895), 17 ff. 

& Ed. J. R. R. Tolkien, E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 1925), p. xxi f. 5 See note 16. 
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Before Arthur’s court assembled at New Year’s there enters a haughty knight, 
green all over, mounted on a green horse. He is richly clad and bears an ax. He 
asks for the governor of the company, and all are silent in wonder, till Arthur 
speaks. The giant knight then challenges anyone to an alternate head-cutting. 
When no response comes, he derides the fame of Arthur’s house and declares it 
overthrown. Arthur accepts the challenge, but Gawain takes his place and actu- 
ally cuts off the Green Knight’s head. He undertakes to meet his adversary a 
year hence at the Green Chapel. When the appointed time approaches, the 
courtiers lament, but he sets out for his rendezvous. He comes to a castle, is 
welcomed by its lord, a tall knight with “a face fierce as fire,” and in the evening 
he meets the lord’s beautiful wife and an ancient dame. Before long he asks to 
be the fair lady’s servant, and the next day they sit together at meals and take 
much comfort from the dalliance of private speech. During the Christmastide 
Gawain is hospitably entertained, and then for three days his host absents him- 
self to hunt, recommending his guest to his wife’s company. Each successive 
morning the lady comes to Gawain’s bed and tempts him, but he courteously 
declines her offers, except for the love-token of a girdle. He keeps his tryst with 
the Green Knight, who declares him a pearl among white peas, reveals his own 
name, Bercilak, and his identity with his late host. He has connived at his wife’s 
advances and knows all that went on in his absence. 


It would be supererogatory to discuss here the Irish connections of 
this romance, so fully treated by Kittredge and Miss Buchanan, and the 
ingenuity with which the various Irish strands have been combined into a 
coherent plot. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the Gringamore 
episode, just examined, offers a different combination of some of the 
same elements. But it is important to realize that the name Bercilak 
is traditional, going back to the Irish noun bachlach, a “herdsman,” by 
which Curoi is regularly designated in the Champion’s Bargain. 


XII. The Guingambresil Episode in the Conte del Graal 


Just about two centuries earlier than Gawain and the Green Knight 
was written, Crestien de Troyes began and left unfinished the Conte 
del Graal. Though Perceval is the ostensible hero of the poem, Gawain 
takes the center of the stage a good part of the time, and one of his ad- 
ventures is concerned with a certain Guingambresil.®° That this person- 
age was already known to Crestien’s readers is evident from the way 
in which he is introduced: ‘“‘Atant ez uos que venir voient Guinganbresil 
parmi la porte De la sale.” Apparently no identification of the knight 
seems to have been required. Here is a résumé of the adventure. 


Before Arthur’s court there enters Guingambresil. He greets the king, but 
charges Gawain with slaying his lord. Gawain takes up the gage, and Guingam- 


6 Fd. Baist (Freiburg-in-Breisgau), ll. 4709-4775, 5665-6177. Ed. Hilka (Halle, 1932), 
U. 4747-4814, 5703-6215. 
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bresil challenges him to combat before his lord’s son, the King of Cavalon, forty 
days later. Gawain accepts, the newcomer departs, and Gawain in turn amid the 
laments of the courtiers sets out to keep his rendezvous. After an irrelevant affair 
he meets a tall youth setting out on a hunt, who turns out to be, though the 
author does not inform us, the King of Cavalon. Apparently he does not know 
Gawain by sight, for he at once insists on his harboring in his own castle, and 
sends a messenger to his sister most emphatically charging her to love and cherish 
his unknown guest till his return from the hunt. She seats Gawain beside her; 
he offers to become her knight; and presently both are kissing and making great 
joy. Suddenly a vavasour enters, recognizes Gawain as the reputed murderer of 
his former lord, reproaches the damsel, and rouses the town. Some of the com- 
mons seize axes, others whatever they can pick up. Gawain and the lady defend 
themselves. The king returns, and immediately after him Guingambresil. The 
latter at once declares to the king that this attack by his subjects upon his guest 
does him great dishonor. The king agrees and disperses the commons, and 
Gawain swears to return after a year for another rendezvous with Guingambresil 


If Crestien originated and took much interest in this story, all signs 
fail. He leaves us to discover that Gawain had reached Cavalon and that 
his host was king of that land. Guingambresil’s challenge is told in most 
summary fashion, and we have already remarked on the way in which 
he is introduced. And there are other reasons for supposing the story 
traditional. 

When we look at the name Guingambresil, it looks suspiciously like a 
portmanteau word based on Guingamor and Bercilak, names of the hosts 
in our last two tales. Our suspicion is confirmed by the way in which the 
Gringamore and Bercilak stories supply the elements of the Guingam- 
bresil story. The former supplies the lord of (C)Avalon, who recommends 
a guest to his sister’s love, a violent love affair, an interruption, and an 
attack by men with axes. The latter supplements these elements by a 
challenge at Arthur’s court, its acceptance by Gawain, the rendezvous 
for a later date in another place, the absence of the host on a hunt during 
the love affair. This is a fairly clear case of conflating two derivatives 
from the same ultimate source. If any doubt remain as to this analysis 
of the Guingambresil story, let us consult Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 

version of the same episode. 


XIII. The Vergulaht Episode in Wolfram’s Parzival 


This romance was composed about 1205, and its relation to the Conte 
del Graal has been the subject of infinite controversy. Wolfram avers that 
he follows in preference to Crestien a certain Kyot, and the odds now 
seem decidedly in favor of the existence of an eminent poet Guiot™ and 


© M. Wilmotte, Le Poéme du Graal et Ses Auteurs (Paris, 1930), p. 17. 
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of Wolfram’s large dependence on him.” A comparison of Wolfram’s 
treatment of the Guingambresil episode sheds a good deal of light on the 
subject.® 

Into Arthur’s court rides a haughty knight, richly clad, bearing a sheathed 
sword. He asks for Arthur and Gawain, salutes the king, and defies Gawain to 
single combat forty days later before the king of Askalon. If a false knight sit 
at the Round Table, its fame is gone. The king is sad and silent but at last he 
speaks, and says he would take the challenge, were Gawain dead. But Gawain 
takes it; the stranger announces his name as Kingrimursel and his country as 
Askalon, and departs. The courtiers fear for Gawain’s fate, but he sets out and 
after irrelevant adventures comes to the land of Askalon. He meets the King 
Vergulaht and five hundred knights out hawking. The king’s glance is like day- 
light at night, and he is of fairy race. He sends Gawain to his castle with a mes- 
senger telling his sister to entertain him. The lady is beautiful, of course; they kiss 
and sit side by side, and things might have come to a pass if they had not been 
interrupted. A knight recognizes Gawain as the supposed slayer of his king, and 
rouses the town. Gawain and the lady defend themselves. Vergulaht returns. 
Kingrimursel also arrives and since he has promised Gawain safe-conduct, joins 
him against the townsfolk. Vergulaht, however, is about to lead them against 
his guest when he is induced by a vassal to make a truce. After an angry council, 
Gawain is permitted to depart on condition that he return a year hence for the 
fight with Kingrimursel. 

First, it should be observed that the name Kingrimursel is obviously an 
attempt to pronounce Guingambresil. Second, Kingrimursel’s challenge 
is told in greater detail than Guingambresil’s, and the additional details 
find several parallels in Gawain and the Green Knight: for example, the 
richness of the stranger’s equipment, the weapon in his hand, Arthur’s 
chagrin, the taunt directed at the Round Table, Arthur’s conditional 
acceptance of the challenge. In fact, it seems odd that no commentator, 
so far as I am aware, has noted the resemblance. Third, the name Ver- 
gulaht for the lord of the castle seems to be, like Bercilak, derived from 
bachlach, which was pronounced in Irish as a trisyllable. But it must 
represent a different branch of the tradition from the -bresil of Guingam- 
bresil since it contains the original palatal sound in the middle of the 
word instead of shifting to a sibilant. Two bachlach stories, then, seem 
to have contributed to Wolfram’s version: in one the lord of the castle 
was called Bresilak, in the other Vergulaht. The Bresilak version would 
have resembled Gawain and the Green Knight, where the lord of the castle 
is called Bercilak, containing the challenge, the host’s hunting, amorous 

® Mary Williams, Essai sur la Composition du Roman Gallois de Peredur (Paris, 1909), 
pp. 81-95; Zenker in Romanische Forschungen, xt, 256 ff.; Nitze in Studies in Honor of 
A.M. Elliott, (Baltimore, 1911), 1, 19 ff.; R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, 

. 166, 223 f. 

a Wolfram von Eschenbach, ed. E. Martin (Halle, 1900), 318, 20-325, 17; 399, 1-432, 30. 
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scenes, and the arrangement of a second rendezvous. It was telescoped 
with a Gringamore version, containing similar scenes at the castle, but 
adding the localization at Cavalon, the relationship of brother and 
sister, and the attack on Gawain by ax-bearers. It is probable that in this 
composite version Guingambresil was both challenger and lord of the 
castle. This version in turn absorbed what was probably a story of the 
Chevalier a l Espée type, where there was no challenge, where the lord 
of the castle was met by the hero in the forest, vigorously encouraged the 
hero’s amour, absented himself in the forest, and was named Vergulaht 
or something like it. This new figure usurped the réle of lord of the cas- 
tle, and Guingambresil was demoted to the position of the lord’s kins- 
man. No finality can be attached to such a solution of the problems 
presented by a highly composite narrative, but this explanation seems 
to have the evidence in its favor. It suggests how complex had been the 
history of these tales before Crestien and Guiot put them into verse. 

The combiner’s solution of the problems presented by conflicting tradi- 
tions, if not always happy, is novel. He successfully reconciles the host’s 
absence with his instructions to his sister by the device of a messenger. 
He is not so successful in harmonizing the delivery of Guingambresil’s 
challenge with his absence during the love scene and attack on Gawain, 
for the challenger, who had left Arthur’s court sooner than Gawain and 
presumably had no distractions on the way, should have reached Cavalon 
before him. The combiner’s explanation of the attack on Gawain in the 
castle of a most friendly host is new and ingenious, but it contains one 
improbability—that Gawain should not have been recognized, or should 
not have revealed his name and errand, sooner. Guingambresil’s attitude 
toward Gawain, of hostility combined with magnanimity, is consistent 
and honorable throughout. Vergulaht’s conduct toward Gawain repre- 
sents a less successful attempt to rationalize the original ambiguity of 
Curoi’s conduct to Cuchulinn. It veers from extreme hospitality to 
nascent hostility, and involves an unpardonable breach both of his ob- 
ligations as host and of Kingrimursel’s promise of safe conduct. Wolfram, 
doubtless following his source, starts with a panegyric of Vergulaht, but 
as the story proceeds, his keen moral sense is shocked by Vergulaht’s 
treachery and he cannot find words too strong for his condemnation. 
The postponement of the judicial combat for another year, which is 
doubtless a survival of the traditional feature, found in Gawain and the 
Green Knight and originating in the Yellow and Terror version of the 
beheading test, that the hero’s visit to the challenger’s abode led to 
another rendezvous, is inadequately motivated both by Crestien and 
Wolfram. 

“ R. S. Loomis, op. cit., p. 68 f. 
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XIV. The Outraged King Episode in Peredur 


One of the extraordinary developments of the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress 
in Arthurian romance was the tendency to inject greater realism and 
familiarity by the expedient of substituting for the uncanny nocturnal! 
happenings in the Castle Perilous, banal combats in the field in broad 
daylight. It was obviously a change for the worse, and has rendered the 
stories where it has been applied so commonplace that their true origin 
has never been suspected. Yet the rest of the pattern has been left so 
far intact that there can be little doubt of its relationship to the Irish 
source. Oddly enough, three of these versions survive in the Welsh ro- 
mance of Peredur, and to them we shall direct our attention. Peredur, 
it may be remarked, is by general consent admitted to be based in large 
measure on a French original. There is no general agreement as to its 
relation to the Conte del Graal, with which it runs parallel in many 
episodes, containing, for instance, the Guingambresil tale in a condensed 
form. But Professor Zenker in an admirable article,* not to mention the 
work of others, has proved that Peredur and the Conte del Graal owe their 
similarity to common sources, probably removed by several steps. It 
is but one more exposure of the popular fallacy that every analog of 
Crestien’s in the Arthurian cycle is a derivative. A résumé of the first 
episode follows.” 


Peredur met a party of huntsmen, and the leader, a king, invited him to his 
palace, and despatched a page to bid his daughter entertain the knight till his 
return. Peredur was greeted joyfully by the princess and seated beside her at 
their repast. She laughed loudly at all his remarks, with the curious result that 
the page went back to the king to tell him that the youth seemed to be already 
the damsel’s husband, or if not, would be so before long. The king thereupon set 
strong men upon Peredur and cast him into prison. His daughter, however, 
seems to have had free access to the dungeons and furnished her lover with the 
best of everything and even had her own couch brought in that she and Peredur 
might converse during the night. The next day when he learned that there was 
to be a battle between the king and his enemy, an earl, he begged her to provide 
horse and armor and promised to return that evening. Accordingly for three days 
Peredur issued forth incognito in a red surcoat and slew the men of the earl, and 
returned each night to his prison and the damsel. The fourth day he slew the ear! 
himself. The princess then revealed the identity of the victor to her father, and 
the king offered Peredur his daughter in marriage and half his kingdom. She 
herself told the youth of her love, but he insisted on leaving her to seek the Castle 
of Wonders. 


This episode is so obviously a compound of the Guingambresil formula 


6 Romanische Forschungen, xu, 251 ff.—Cf. Rev. Celt., xtv11 (1930), 39. 
® J. Loth, Mabinogion (1913), m, 111-114. 
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and the three days tournament that it hardly needs discussion. Though 
the three days combat is an old folklore motif of quite independent 
origin,®’ its insertion here in place of the nocturnal attack was probably 
suggested by something in the tradition which neither the Guingambresil 
nor the Vergulaht version supplies. The idea of three successive combats 
has probably come down from Curoi’s fight with the three heroes, Conall, 
Loegaire, and Cuchulinn, on three successive nights—a tradition which 
seems to survive in the three throws in Wolfdietrich and the three days 
temptation in Gawain and the Green Knight. Whether this conjecture be 
correct or not, there can be little doubt of the incorporation of the three- 
days tournament in a story of the Guingambresil type, derived from the 
Curoi cycle. The next tale from Peredur shows the intrusion of the same 
element into a story of the Carl of Carlisle type. 


XV. The Gray Man Episode in Peredur 


Professor Kittredge observed the marked similarity of detail between 
the Carl and this episode in Peredur, and hazarded the suggestion of a 
common French source.** There is nothing, of course, improbable in the 
view, though the source could not have been an immediate one.*° 


Peredur in the course of miscellaneous adventures finds his road blocked by a 
chained lion, sleeping beside a pit full of the bones of men and animals. He kills 
the lion and approaches a castle. Before it sits a huge, gray man, who expresses 
anger that his “‘porter,” the lion, has not done his duty. Nevertheless, he and 
his sons escort Peredur into the castle, where the tables are laid with food and 
liquor. An old and a young woman of great size enter. Peredur is seated next the 
damsel, and during the meal she looks at him and grows sad. She declares her 
love and warns him that the next day he will have to fight the vassals of her 
father, the gray man, who are all giants. Peredur implores her to have his horse 
and arms placed in his lodging that night, and she arranges it. The next morning 
the wife and daughter of the gray man urge him to spare the youth from the 
approaching battle, but in vain. By evening, however, Peredur has killed a 
third of the giants. Again the women intercede with the gray man in vain. The 
battle is resumed and Peredur kills one of the gray man’s sons. Once more the 
women, who are watching from the battlements, ask for peace. Peredur now 
kills the second son, and the gray man is persuaded to surrender. He declares 
that Peredur is the first Christian to escape from the valley alive. Peredur has 
him baptized and sends him to do homage to Arthur, and Arthur bestows on 
him the lordship of the valley. 

The points of contact with the Carl of Carlisle are striking: the lion, 
the heap of bones, the fact that no previous visitor has escaped alive, 


8? Haverford Essays (Haverford, Pa., 1909), p. 248 ff. 

%§ Kittredge, op. cit., p. 260 ff. 

% Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 83-87.—The translation of Uwyt, “gray,’”’ by “aux cheveux gris” 
is probably a mistake. 
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the giant host, his wife and daughter, the amorous developments at 
dinner, the submission of the giant to Arthur, and his obtaining the con- 
firmation of his lordship. The bizarre love affairs of Gawain in the Carl’s 
castle, however, have been reduced to a very simple and conventional 
form. The hero cherishes no adulterous passion for his host’s wife; the 
daughter’s passion for the hero leads only to laudable efforts to save his 
life. Equally significant is the substitution for the grotesque beatings and 
spear-throwings in the Carl of a daytime fight, divided into three stages. 
To be sure, there may be a vestige of a nocturnal combat in Peredur’s 
request to have his arms placed in his lodging that night. But the actual 
test of the hero’s valor is a three-days combat, as is clearly implied by 
the statement that by the evening of the first day Peredur had killed a 
third of the giants. The obvious analogies which the episode offers to the 
previous one leave no doubt on the matter. Once more we have a clear 
instance where one of the familiar patterns derived from the Visit to 
Curoi’s Fortress has been contaminated by the extraneous motif of the 
three-days combat in lieu of the more grotesque or savage ordeals of the 
original. Indeed the Gray Man story, though it retains some of the 
savagery of its sources, has lost all trace of their inconsistency. There is 
no question regarding the host’s presence, or his attitude toward the 
hero, or his feeling toward his daughter’s little romance. 

The adjective applied to the giant host, /lwyt, meaning “gray,”’”® is 
ambiguous, since it may refer, like the adjective melyn, “‘yellow,”’ ap- 
plied to Kynon’s host in Owain,” either to his clothing or to his hair. 
It would seem to be traditional since it fits the theory that Curoi, 
the host, famous as “‘the man in the gray mantle,” reappears in Peredur 
as the “gray man,” and in the Carl as gray-bearded. At this point it may 
not be irrelevant to note that the greenness of Bercilak has a very simple 
origin in the ambiguity of another word. Both in Irish and in Welsh, 
glas may mean either “gray” or “‘green.”” What neater explanation could 
there be for the fact that Curoi, the ‘“‘man in the gray mantle,” is repre- 
sented in Arthurian legend by the Gray Man and the Green Knight? 


XVI. The Besieged Lady in Peredur 


Here once more the three-days combat appears in conjunction with 
a familiar form of the tradition we have been studying, this time with 
the Chevalier dl Espée pattern.” 
Passing through a devastated land Peredur arrived at a castle and was disarmed 
by eighteen lean youths. Their sister entered, the fairest lady ever seen. She 
welcomed Peredur, seated him at her side, and at supper favored him above all 


7 J. G. Evans, White Book Mabinogion (Pwllheli, 1907), col. 146. 
1 Tbid., col. 225, 234 f. % Loth, Mabinogion, u, 67-73. 
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others in the distribution of the meagre repast. When the hero had gone to his 
chamber, the youths commanded their sister to go to his bedside and offer her- 
self to him as wife or amie. Terrified by their threats, she obeyed, and entered 
Peredur’s chamber weeping. He awoke and learned that she was the lady of the 
castle, was sought in marriage by an earl whom she hated, and was being be- 
sieged by him till all her retainers were half-starved. The next day, indeed, she 
was expecting an attack by the earl’s troops. She was ready to give herself to 
Peredur in return for his aid. Peredur magnanimously refused to take advantage 
of her offer until he had shown himself worthy of it by his deeds. The next 
morning he sallied forth alone to battle, and the evening of that day he over- 
threw the master of the earl’s household and forced him to supply the castle with 
food and drink, and to return a third of the damsel’s lands. The damsel was joy- 
ous that night. The second day was like the first: at the end of it the steward 
surrendered a third of the damsel’s lands, and replenished her supplies. At the 
end of the third day the earl himself was vanquished, and Peredur remained 
three weeks with the lady to see that all the realm was restored to her. It was 
not till he departed that he declared his name and promised her his service. 


Readily let it be confessed that this might seem to be but a patchwork 
of romantic commonplaces. Even the feature which we have found so 
characteristic of the tradition—the men of the castle sending their sister 
to be the mistress of a stranger knight—has been given a new interpreta- 
tion, and there are none of the peculiar details that appear in the previ- 
ous stories. Nevertheless, we have seen already two cases of the three- 
day combat as a development of the attack on Curoi’s guests. And when 
it is combined with so familiar a development of the amours of Cuchulinn 
and Blathnat as the lady sent by her brother or father to a stranger 
knight’s bed, the combination is hardly to be ascribed to coincidence. 
New rationalizations of the old patterns are precisely what our study has 
led us to expect. Here the most significant departure is the natural one 
of arguing that if the lord and lady of the castle are friendly to the hero, 
and if he for three days or nights fights with hostile forces, these forces 
must be the enemies of the lord and lady of the castle, not the lord or his 
subjects. This conclusion abolishes at a stroke the old difficulties about 
the presence of the host during the attack on the guest and his responsi- 
bility for it, and it furnishes a most plausible explanation for the noc- 
turnal visit of the hostess to the hero’s chamber. We shall now see that 
Crestien’s version of this same story supplements the evidence of tradi- 
tional origin. 


XVII. The Clamadeus and Guingeron Episode 
in the Conte del Graal 


This is one of the famous stories related by Crestien—Perceval’s ar- 
rival at Belrepaire and his romantic championship of the chatelaine, 
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Blancheflor.” It hardly seems necessary to summarize it, for in genera! 
it corresponds to the preceding tale from Peredur. The differences that 
concern us are these: the lady acts on her own initiative in seeking Perce- 
val’s chamber; Perceval does not chastely send her away but demands 
her druerie as the immediate condition of his aid, and spends the night 
with her, mouth to mouth; the lady is named Blancheflor, her suitor 
Clamadeus, his seneschal Guingueron.”4 

Except for the first, these seem to be primitive features. It is an elo- 
quent commentary on the theory that Crestien intended his Grail from 
the outset to be a holy Christian relic, that his hero is prepared for the 
vision of it by several days of indulgence in the cardinal sin of luxuria. 
More remarkable still, no reproach is ever addressed to him on the sub- 
ject of his lechery; and his failure to meet the Grail test is attributed 
explicitly to another cause. Indeed the Blancheflor liaison has all the 
pagan atmosphere of the Carl and the Galagandreis episode. 

We have already seen the lady Flor de Mont in a predicament very 
similar to Blancheflor’s, and we saw that her name was traditional. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that Blancheflor is a mere embellishment 
on the traditional name, due to the influence of the popular romance of 
Flores et Blanchefleur. We have seen also in two stories from Peredur 
that the host, originally the attacker of the hero, has been converted into 
the besieger of the castle. Two of the hosts we have studied have been 
named Cardoil and Caradas, and one Gringamore. The relation of the 
last name to Guingueron may remain problematical, but the relation o/ 
Cardoil and Caradas to Clamadeus seems to me probable. For there is 
not a little converging evidence that, just as the common noun bach- 
lach applied to Curoi reappears in several forms in Arthurian romance, 
the name Curoi itself was at some stage confused with the Welsh name 
Caradoc and so survived in all manner of corruptions.”* One clear case is 
in the Vulgate Lancelot where we learn that a giant, Carados, carried off 
a woman from her lover, brought her to his castle, fought with Lancelot, 
who pursued him to his lair, was betrayed by the damsel, who gave his 
sword, with which alone he could be slain, to Lancelot, and that he died 
crying out against her treachery.” This is, of course, in outline the story 
of Curoi’s abduction of Blathnat and her rescue by Cuchulinn,”’ and 
here we have Curoi under the name Carados. When, therefore, we find 
that in two separate derivates from the Visit to Curoi’s Fortress the host 


7 Crestien de Troyes, Conte del Graal, ed. Baist, 1682-2695. Ed. Hilka, ll. 1706-2703. 

% This form is given by MS. B.N. fr. 12577, and is supported by Wolfram’s Kingrun. 
Cf. C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, 11, 113. 7 PMLA, xtv (1930), 431. 

% H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, tv, 114-137. 

7 Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und K bnigsage, p. 434. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 
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is called Cardoil and Karadas, the case becomes impressive. Moreover 
we get in the Vulgate Lancelot a certain Claudas, ‘‘qui estoit li hons el 
monde qui plus amoit hache en grant melee, & bien sen sot aidier a grans 
cous doner,”’’* and whose portrait is said explicitly to be based on tradi- 
tion.”® “Li contes dist quil auoit bien. ix. pies de lonc a le mesure des pies 
de lors. Si auoit le viaire noir & gros. & les sorchiex velus & les iex gros 
& noirs, lun loing del autre. II auoit le neis court & reskignies & le barbe 
rousse.”” Compare the portrait of Curoi: “A big, very ugly churl... 
There was not among the Ulstermen a hero who would reach half his 
size... Each of those two eyes standing out of his head as big as a 
caldron. . In his right hand an ax.’’ And let us remember Sir Bercilak’s 
reddish brown beard.*® Carados, Cardoil, and Claudas are all giants 
hostile to Arthur and his knights, and all, together with Karadas, bear 
marked resemblances to Curoi. I do not believe, therefore, that in a 
story where Blancheflor plays the part of the “Little Flower,” it is pure 
coincidence that the réle of the hostile champion with whom the hero 
has to contend is taken by Clamadeus. It goes to show, as we have seen 
over and over again, that not only are the story patterns traditional, 
but also in many cases the names. 

If the argument in regard to the Clamadeus and the Guingambresil 
episodes in the Conte del Graal holds water, we can then add these two 
elements to the others in Crestien’s poem for which a Celtic descent has 
been shown. The Perceval enfances have been clearly related to those of 
Finn by Nutt and Pace.*' The blood-drops in the snow have been derived 
from the same feature in the love-story of Deirdre by Zimmer and Pro- 
fessor Zenker.™ The strange similarity between the interior of the Grail 
King’s palace and that of King Conchobar has been brought out by 
Professor Nitze.* The joining of the sword in the Grail castle has been 
elucidated by an Irish parallel suggested by Professor Pennington.™ 
Certain points of resemblance between the Chateau Merveil adventure 
and the Voyage of Bran were detected by Miss Weston.® The eschacier 
and the Lit Périlleux I first connected with the Dream of Maxen and the 
Visit to Curoi’s Fortress. The Grail itself and the scene in the Grail 

78 Sommer, op. cit., 111, 61. 

79 Ibid., 26. 

8° Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Tolkien and Gordon, |. 845: “al beuer-hwed.” 

8 Folklore Record, tv (1881), 1 ff. PMLA, xxxt (1917), 598 ff. 

® H. Zimmer, Keltische Studien (Berlin, 1884), 1, 201 ff. Rom. Forsch., xu (1926), 314- 
322. 

8 Studies in Honor of A. M. Elliott (Baltimore, 1911), 1, 19 ff. 

% MLN, xu (1928), 534-536. 

$ J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain, p. 36 ff. 

* Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, pp. 165-170. 
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castle I have endeavored to interpret in the light of many texts dis- 
covered by my predecessors.*7 What consistent hypothesis but the 
Celtic can account both for large patterns and small details from the be- 
ginning to the end of Crestien’s poem, and for much in the continuators 
besides? 

The presentation of my case regarding the Visit to the Perilous Castle 
is concluded, at least for the nonce. If the argument from parallelism has 
any validity at all, the derivation of the Carl of Carlisle, the Porte Noire 
episode, Gawain and the Green Knight, and the Vergulaht episode, from 
Irish traditions of the eighth century seems to me established. The re- 
mainder of the fifteen stories can easily be fitted into the genealogical 
scheme. We find both conflation and contamination. We find both 
meaningless, pointless variations such as occur through failings of 
memory, by the side of purposeful variations which show the intelli- 
gence of the redactors operating through the centuries to rationalize the 
apparent inconsistencies of the original Irish story. The notion of a 
special creation of Arthurian romance between the years 1160 and 1180 
does not seem to fit the facts. 

No Arthurian scholar needs to be reminded that if the derivation I 
have set forth is correct, it involves much more than the fifteen derivates 
examined. For these in turn are obviously the cognates of many more 
tales of the Round Table cycle. If the fifteen are descended from the 
two Irish tales concerning Curoi and Cuchulinn, so must be a large 
number of other tales of the Visit to the Perilous Castle. Let me enumer- 
ate some of the more obvious cognates. To III are related all the obedi- 
ence tests, listed by Kittredge, in Ider, Humbaut, and the exempla. To V 
the Isle d’Or episode in Le Bel Inconnu seems to be related.** VII is, of 
course, akin to the whole Lit Périlleux group. VIII is related to the 
Pélerinage Charlemagne,®* and more remotely to the Montesclaire adven- 
ture in the Conte del Graal. The Mule Sans Frein lies between VIII and 
IX. The Ade episode in Lanzelet seems to be a fusion of VIII and XIV. 
IX, as I have already pointed out, through its contamination from the 
Welsh Bran cycle, is connected with the Bran de Lis combat and the 
fights of Gawain and Bohors in Corbenic. X, if we realize that Lyones 
and Lynete owe their separate existence to the requirements of the story 
and were originally one person, is certainly close kin to the tale in 
Crestien’s Charrette where a damsel first tempts Lancelot to lie with her 
and then subjects him to an attack by her servants bearing axes. XI bears 
affinity to the whole Beheading Test group. XII has close analogs in 

87 Romanische Forschungen, xtv (1931), 66-94. Speculum, vit (1933), 415 ff. 


88 Cf. Krappe in Romania, tv (1932), 426, for other Irish elements. 
% Mod. Phil., xxv (1928), 335-340. 
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Peredur and Diu Krone. Branches IV and IX of Perlesvaus contain rec- 
ognizable though confused fragments of the Visit to the Perilous Castle. 
And the list might be greatly extended. 

Let me repeat: Can all these stories be satisfactorily derived from 
Crestien de Troyes or his immediate followers according to the scheme 
of chronological development adopted by Bruce and Professor Golther? 


ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 
Columbia University 





LV 
MIDDLE ENGLISH RUN 


HE explanation of Middle English run! presents many difficulties. 
These could easily be solved if one succeeded in proving, or at least 
in making probable, the existence of an Old English runnan. 

Let us consider the ME and OE forms. We have OE rinnan to flow, 
3erinnan to coagulate, WS iernan, irnan, yrnan; Ps. R! eornan, R*? L 
Rit. iorna, pret. orn (<renn) later arn, later WS also earn.? In ME the 
OE iernan, irnan, yrnan, eornan, iorna appears as irnen, ernen, urnen; 
orn as orn (p. p. ornan in analogy to orn); later OE arn (earn) as arn, 
p. Pp. urnen as urnen. Moreover, there existed a weak preterite ernde, 
also arnde, and a weak past participle y-arned, arnd. This goes back to 
the OE causative ernan. 

Although there is a general tendency to introduce weak forms in ME, 
ernde may represent the OE weak pret. of the causative ernan, as the 
clear distinctions between transitive and intransitive verbs become more 
and more effaced in the course of the history of the English language. 
Also, arnde may partly be formed from the strong preterite arn; how- 
ever, it seems much more probable that it continues the OE ernde’ and 


possibly also came into existence by analogy to ME barnen, barnde. 
There has been a connection between these two verbs: at a very early 
date in Indo-Germanic the meaning was, if not identical, at least very 
similar; and later, in Germanic dialects, analogy in form became effec- 
tive. A short comparison of the Old and Middle English forms shows 
the possibilities of mutual influence: 


OE (a) WS iernan, irnan, yrnan pret. orn(<*rgnn)  urnon, urnen 
(b) Ps. R! eornan, R! eornan later arn, 
(c) North. R?, L, Rit. iorna later WS. earn 
(a) WS. biernan, birnan, byrnan born (<*bernn), 
(b) Ps. R! beornan later barn, 
(c) North. L. beorna, bearna later WS. born 


Causative ernan ernde 
bernan bernde 
ME irnen © Pret. orn 
ernen arn 
urnen 


1 About 1325 Metr. Hom. runnande (NED). 
2 Sievers, Angels. Gramm.', par. 386, anm. 2, 3. 
8 Part. Pres: 1330 Arth. and Merl. arnand, 13... K. Alis. (Laud MS.) arnyng (NED). 
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ME beornan Pret. born burnen 
birnen 
bernen 
(OE ernan) arnde P.P. arnd, y-arned 


T 
barnen (OE bernan) barnde 


ernen ernde (more frequent than arnde) 
bernen bernde 


The forms given above suffer metathesis, as is shown by Gothic rinnan, 
rann to run, to flow, OE rinnan, rann, Olcelandic rinna (especially East 
Norse), renna,* Caus. Goth. urrannjan to make rise (of the sun), Olcel. 
renna make run, OS rennian, OHG MHG rennen, rannte. 

In ME there are forms without metathesis. Are they old? If there ap- 
pears a ME rennen, pret. ran, ron. renn(e)de, p. p. runnen, ronnen, 
renned, one might think of a development of OE rinnan. The OE i was 
a rather open sound, as may be concluded from the northern transition 
of i to €in an open syllable and the tendency for a change of to é south 
of the Humber in the neighborhood of labials, liquids, § and #5 (clemben, 
fenger, grepen seize).’ However, before n+consonant the Germanic 
phenomenon of the transition of 2 to 7 is sometimes repeated in ME® 
(hinten to seize, wind(en) to go, inde th> end, etc.).7 Thus one may with a 
fair degree of certainty state that ME rennen, [ran (ron), runnen, p. p. 
runnen (ronnen), rende, renned(e), p. p. renned] is not identical with OE 
rinnan; it must then go back to ON renna. 

As there exists no (recorded) Old English brinnan, the Middle English 
forms of brinnen, etc. (Goth. OHG OS brinnan, Olcel. brinna and brenna 
East Norse brenna;* causative Goth. brannjan, Olcel. brenna, OHG 
brennan, OE bernan) are to be explained as Norse: ME brinnen (=ON 
brinna), pret. brinde brint(e), brynned(e), p. p. brind, brint; brennen 
(ON brenna), pret. brenn(e)de, brende, p. p. brend, brent. 

If one compares the two groups—‘‘to run” and “‘to burn’’—one is 
struck by the fact that the strong paradigm of “‘to run” is much better 


* The form renna is a later development; the ¢ is taken over from the causative; rhymes 
in Scaldic poems testify a rinna as well as a brinna. 

5 Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1925), par. 36. 

® It may be observed again and again that certain sound changes recur at different peri- 
ods in the same language group. 7 Jordan, op. cit., par. 34, 2. 

® Noreen claims that the e in brenna, renna as well as the i in brinna and rinna can be 
explained as an old change m:nn within the inflectional system. See his Geschichte der 
nordischen Sprachen* (1913), par. 235.—This is not quite convincing, since a Germanic 
verb could probably, according to its structure, be derived only from the plural form 
rnvénti and not from the singular, which has an element -eu- (in rnéti). The influence of 
the causatives brenna and renna is to be seen here already. 
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preserved than that of ‘‘to burn.” “To burn” has more weak forms and 
is more liable to Scandinavian influence. The later development confirms 
this statement: 16th century present generally run, not so frequently 
ren (<ME renne<ON renna) and rin (<ME rinne); pret. ran (also 
run <p. p.run), part. run (also ran < pret. ran).—As for ME run, we may 
state, that a northern form run (about 1325) can hardly have anything to 
do with the southwestern yrnen. As there is no form runna extant in Old 
Norse, the question arises as to whether this Middle English run is not 
an Old English *runnan, preserved (but by some accident not in Old 
English literature) in ME (Northumbrian runna>run (e)>run),—an 
OE runnan which has an Indo-Germanic ancestor or may also be due to 
very early (Westgermanic, Anglo-Frisian, or Early Old English) analogy. 

There is a present runna “rinnen” in Old Frisian. Present tenses of 
similar form and in part of similar meaning are OF ris. spurna “‘treten,”’ 
kuma (koma) “kommen,” gunga (besides gan, gén) “‘gehen,” burna 
‘‘brennen,” bigunna (besides biginna and biienna) “‘beginnen.” In order 
to have an idea of the possible development it is advisable to decide 
which forms are old, of Indo-Germanic or even only of Germanic origin, 
and which late analogous forms. Here one must distinguish between a 
group with the meaning “go, move,” which must be supplemented by 
verbs of similar form in the other Germanic dialects, and verbs of purely 
phonetic similarity. 

The aorist present goes back to the Indo-Germanic period: OE cuman, 
OFris. kuma, koma, ON kuma, koma, OHG comen, cumen, OS cuman 
“kommen,” Gr. Balyw, Lat. venio. Goth. trudan, Olcel. troda “treten’”’ 
is also an aorist present;? OS OE étredan, OHG tretan, OF ris. treta “‘tre- 
ten,” as well as Goth. giman, OHG quemen have suffered renewal of 
ablaut. That the Tiefstufe in truda is old, at least Germanic one may 
conclude also from East Frisian ¢riiseln “‘taumeln, stolpern, unsicher 
oder wankend gehen,” f¢riisel ““Taumel, Schwindel,” Dutch éreuzelen 
“trendeln, trédeln,”’ Westphal. éraseln, iruseln “langsam rollen,” 
MHG frollen (<*truzlén) “sich in kurzen Schritten laufend fortbewe- 
gen,” NHG. trollen, Swed. dial. trésale “Kobold,” Norw. dial. trusal 
“Tor. Narr,” trusk “verzagter und beschrinkter Mensch,” Olcel. troll 
(<*éruzld) ““Unhold,” MHG ?rol, trolle “Kobold, Télpel, ungeschlachter 
Mensch,” (possibly also troll <*trod-lé).1° 

The same juxtaposition of an e=present and a Schwundstufe present 
may be seen in Olcel. sporna, sparn (beside sparnada) ‘“‘mit den Fiissen 
ausschlagen, treten,’”” OE spurnan, spornan “treten, mit dem Fusse 

® Walde-Pokorny, 1, 796. 
10 The same root with the vowel i in: Middle Low German ériseln, Westphal. triseln 
“rollen, taumeln,” Dutch trillen “‘zittern.’? Walde-Pokorny, 1, 796. 
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stossen,”’ OF ris. spurna “‘treten,” OS spurnan “‘treten, zertreten” ; Olcel. 
sperna (sparn and spernta) (spenna, spann, spenta)," OE speornan “mit 
dem Fusse wegstossen, mit dem Fusse ausschlagen,’”” OHG firspirnit 
“stésst an, tritt fehl.” 

Verbs of motion are, then, likely to have a Schwundstufe present in 
Germanic. By the side of this present there is sometimes a present with e, 
which must probably be regarded as a new formation in ablaut (insofar 
as one need not assume a particular kind of reduction in a disyllabic 
base).!* That created a certain possibility for further new formations in 
the case of verbs of motion; to be sure, only to a small extent, for the 
general tendency is to fit the verbs into the existing Germanic ablaut sys- 
tem. 

In OFris., which is the important factor in proving an OE *runnan, 
innovation of ablaut has actually taken place in the case of gunga (by 
the side of gan, gén): The original vowel in the present was e, as may be 
seen in Lith. Zengin, zevgti “‘schreiten.” This old e is still preserved in 
OE -gtht “Gang,” MHG giht ‘‘Gang, Reise.’”’ The present, on the other 
hand, has a throughout in Germanic. If Frisian has gunga, that is a late 
innovation, probably on the model of kuma (and also, perhaps, of runna). 
This is no isolated case; OFris. biginna -OE be3innan, on3innan, 4- 
3innan, OS be-ginnan, OHG biginnan, inginnan- (by the side of biienna 
<*bi-gannjan?) has beside it a form bigunna. To be sure, we do not 
know the etymology of this word; but the other Germanic forms point 
to an e present; OF ris. bigunna by the side of biginna is then almost 
certainly ablaut-innovation. 

Old Frisian has, as we have seen, a tendency to form new “aorist 
presents.” That makes it somewhat difficult to judge another ‘“‘aorist 
present,” burna. The other Germanic dialects have no Tiefstufe at all. 
The Germanic words are usually brought into connection with the root 
bher-, OInd. bhurdéti “bewegt sich, zuckt, zappelt,” etc. (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny 11 157f.) and with the expanded root *bhereu, etc.: OInd. bhur- 
vanik “unruhig, wild,” Lat. ferveo, fervo. One assumes a meaning like 
“sich heftig bewegen,” referring especially to fire and water. Verb forms 
with reduction of the root vowel, such as do actually exist, are more or 
less certainly to be expected according to this meaning, and an OFris. 


1 Noreen 272, Anm. 2(rn>nn); however, spenna and sperna probably unrelated. 

2 As speornan is rather late, it may be a late formation, perhaps by analogy to 
eornan. 

3 One might think of a reduction dre- from a dissyllabic base dere- (compare Homer 
rOpor: att. rriPpov = Bépelpov :BeOpov < BpéOpov; see Specht, K. Z. 59, 117). That dere- 
is originally disyllabic is made probable by dr@- in Olcel. trudr, “Gaukler,” OE. trad, 
“Possenreisser” = Olrish drath, “Narr.” 

™ Various attempts at explanation are given in Walde-Pokorny, 1, 589. 
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burna would be nothing unusual if only corresponding forms could be 
found in other Germanic dialects. 

There is another possibility. brinnan, brunna might be an early 
analogy to Germanic *runnan. This explanation leads us to rinnan, 
OF ris. runna. It is not easy to link these forms to the Indo-Germanic 
because there are seemingly several possibilities. OF ris. runna could be 
an early OInd. rndti, (ruvdti) ‘“erhebt sich, bewegt sich” with a levelling 
under the plural form, ruvénti (*rny- instead of the singular rneu-). This 
Germ. *runnan would enter the third class strong; then a (*rennan> ) 
rinnan'® could be formed according to the pattern of the third class. In 
this way the rinnan of the other dialects would be explained as a result 
of the already existing verbal system. 

Let us now consider whether brunn- can be an early analogy to runn-. 
Besides the verbal stem rny-, which has Tiefstufe, there was in Germanic 
a ni- stem of the Indo-Germanic basis era-: Goth. runs, OE ryne “‘Lauf, 
Fluss.”’ The same formation is to be found in OE bryne “Brand,” Olcel. 
bruni. There are also other points of contact in word formation between 
the two types: OHG brunst “Brennen, Brand,” OHG runs, runsa “Laui 
des Wassers, Fluss,”’ runst f. “das Rinnen, Fliessen, Flussbett,’’ Goth. 
garuns f. “Strasse, Markt.” Neither of the two formations is very fre- 
quent in Germanic. On account of the similarity of *runiz, *bruniz 
a brun-n- might then have developed on the model of a runn- (from 
*rny-). That is not as hypothetical as it seems. As was shown above, 
both verbs frequently have at a late period a similar form, although the 
original similarity in meaning is no longer clearly felt. And just this 
similarity may have still partially existed at the time when a brunn- was 
formed on the model of a runn- “sich bewegen.””"® 

At any rate it is clear that OFris. runna can be a development of an 
old Germanic form. In this case it is perhaps not too bold to admit the 
existence of an OE runnan, which by some accident has not been re- 
corded. 

OE runnan, OF ris. runna might then go back to an Indo-Germanic 
(and Germanic) period. Even if it were not so old, it might be an Anglo- 
Frisian analogy (to spurnan, cuman, etc.); or it might even have come 
into existence at a late period independently in both dialects in analogy 
to the above-mentioned words. 

Fritz MEZGER 

Bryn Mawr College 


18 rinnan might also be (in part), but not very probably, a development of OInd. rinvat:, 
(by the side of rindti). 
® Concerning the forms cf. Walde-Pokorny, m1, 168; 1, 138. 





LVI 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CANTERBURY 
“MARRIAGE GROUP” 


HE information gained from a detailed study of the MSS of the 

Canterbury Tales throws light not merely on the operations of the 
scribes but also in some cases enables us to perceive successive stages in 
Chaucer’s arrangement of the Tales. One of the clearest illustrations of 
this is presented by the conclusion of the Clerk’s Tale. The variations of 
the MSS at this point seem to afford unmistakable evidence of revision 
by the poet himself, and they carry with them, I think, some larger im- 
plications. 

The text of E 1163-1212 as printed in Skeat’s edition is familiar to 
every reader of Chaucer, but comparatively few seem to have noted 
the alternative arrangement of this conclusion of the Clerk’s narrative 
which appears in a very considerable group of MSS'I present the text 
of this alternative conclusion in order that the reader may compare it 
with Skeat’s text. 


But o word, lordinges, herkneth er I go:— 


It were ful hard to finde now a dayes 

In al a toun Grisildes three or two; 

For, if that they were put to swiche assayes, 
The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 
With bras, that thogh the coyne be fair at yé, 
It wolde rather breste a-two than plye. 


LENVOY DE CHAUCER 


Grisilde is deed, an eek hir pacience, 
And bothe atones buried in Itaille; 
For which I crye in open audience, 
No wedded man so hardy be tassaille 
His wyves pacience, in hope to finde 
Grisildes, for in certein he shall faille! 


1 In the following 21 MSS the conclusion of the Clerk’s Tale follows this arrangement: 
DI, Le, Ld, Fi, Gl, Ii, Mg, Sl', Nl, Bw, Ry?, Ha?, Mm, Pw, Ra?, Ph’, Ra‘, Tc?, Ld’, LI', 
and To. Also Py, though it contains the mention of the Wife of Bath (E 1170-1176), 
agrees with these twenty-one MSS in the order of stanzas in the Envoy. I take this oppor- 
tunity to express my thanks to Professor Manly for his courtesy in answering my queries 
in regard to the readings of several of these MSS in the matter of the Clerk’s Envoy and 
also the couplet in the Merchant’s Tale (E 1305-6). Since this paper was put in type I 
have also checked the list with that given in Sir Wm. McCormick’s Manuscripts of Chau- 
cers’ Canterbury Tales (Oxf., 1933), p. xxxi. 
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O nobel wyves, ful of heigh prudence, 

Lat noon humilitee your tonge naille, 

Ne lat no clerk have cause or diligence 

To wryte of yow a storie of swich mervaille 
As of Grisildis pacient and kinde; 

Lest Chichevache yow swelwe in hir entraille! 


Folweth Ekko, that holdeth no silence, 
But evere answereth at the countretaille; 
Beth nat bidaffed for your innocence, 
But sharply tak on yow the governaille. 
Emprinteth wel this lesson in your minde 
For commune profit, sith it may availle. 


No dreed hem nat, do hem no reverence; 

For though thyn housbonde armed be in maille, 
The arwes of thy crabbed eloquence 

Shal perce his brest, and eek his aventaille; 

In Ialousye I rede eek thou him binde, 

And thou shalt make him couche as dooth a quaille. 


If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille; 

If thou be foul, be free of thy dispence, 

To gete thee freendes ay do thy travaille; 

Be ay of chere as light as leef on linde, 

And lat him care, and wepe, and wringe, and waille! 


Ye archewyves, stondeth at defence, 

Sin ye be stronge as is a greet camaille; 

Ne suffreth nat that men yow doon offence. 
And sclendre wyves, feble as in bataille, 
Beth egre as is a tygre yond in Inde; 

Ay clappeth as a mille, I yow consaille. 


The differences between these two texts are not of the sort which are 
accounted for by scribal variation. They seem to disclose modifications 
introduced by the poet himself. It will be noticed, first of all, that the 
text as printed above does not contain E 1170-1176, in which occurs the 
explicit mention of the Wife of Bath. If a scribe found this stanza in his 
copy would he have been likely to omit it? On the other hand, if it were 
not present would he have been clever enough to invent it? One may 
surmise, therefore, that this stanza was added by Chaucer in a later 
draft, apparently for the sake of connecting the Clerk’s Tale more 
definitely with the Tale of the Wife of Bath. 

Moreover, in revising this passage, Chaucer seems to have had a 
further object in view. He wished at the same time to link the Clerk’s 
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Tale firmly with the Merchant’s Tale. But, the reader may ask, was not 
the Merchant’s Tale already linked to the Clerk’s by the opening line of 
his Prologue, ‘‘Weping and wayling, care and other sorwe,”’ which verb- 
ally echoes the concluding line of the Clerk’s Envoy? In reply I would 
point out that according to the arrangement of the text printed above— 
which I am assuming represented Chaucer’s earlier draft—this stanza 
was followed by E 1195-1200, so that the Envoy concluded with the line: 
“Ay clappeth as a mille, I you consaille.’’ With this conclusion, it will be 
observed, the Envoy did not lead so obviously to the opening words of 
the Merchant. Moreover, it is very significant that in every one of the 
MSS which contain the Clerk’s Envoy in the form printed above the 
Merchant’s Prologue (E 1213-1244) is lacking. It would seem, then, 
that Chaucer composed the Merchant’s Prologue at the time when he 
rearranged the Envoy by shifting the position of the ‘“‘weping and wayl- 
ing” stanza. And his purpose in doing this was to introduce the Mer- 
chant’s Tale in a position directly following the story of Griselda. In no 
less than sixteen MSS the Envoy in its revised form is followed by a 
single stanza headed: ‘‘Bihoold the murye wordes of the Hoost”’: 


This worthy clerk whan ended was his tale, 
Oure Hooste seyde, and swoor, “‘By Goddes bones, 
Me were levere than a barel ale, 

My wyf at hoom had herd this legende ones! 
This is a gentil tale for the nones, 

As to my purpos, wiste ye my wille; 

But thyng that wol nat be, lat it be stille.”’ 


Skeat disregards this stanza in his line-numbering and prints it at the 
foot of the page with an asterisk referring to E 1162 and the remark: 


It seems to have been Chaucer’s intention, in the first instance, to end this Tale 
here. Hence we find in MSS E, Hn, Cm, Dd, the following genuine, but rejected 
stanza, suitable for insertion at this point (Oxf. Ch. 1v, 424). 


In proposing this suggestion Skeat evidently believed that Chaucer 
first intended the Clerk to end his narrative with the serious moral les- 
son of the Griselda story. But this opinion, however plausible in itself, 
is not supported by the facts, for the MSS which preserve this stanza all 
agree in placing it, not after E 1162, but after the Envoy.? Skeat later 


* I avail myself of the list of MSS containing the Host’s stanza, carefully compiled by 
Tatlock (The Harl. MS. 7334 and Revision of the Cant. Tales, Ch. Soc. 2nd Ser. 41, p. 24 
note), citing the MSS for the reader’s convenience according to the abbreviations adopted 
by Manly and Robinson: ten of Manly’s Class 1, viz. El, Gg, Dd, Ds', Ad', Cn, Bo?, En’, 
En’, Ma; five of Manly’s Class 11a, viz. Ha’, Ln, Ne, Py, Tc?; three of Manly’s Class tc, 
viz. Bw, Ha*, Ry*; three of Manly’s “Very irregular MSS,” viz. Ch, Hg, Se. It occurs al- 
so in the single-tale Naples MS. 
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recognized that his suggestion was “entirely baseless” and withdrew it. 
Yet in one point he continued to make what seems to me a mistaken 
assumption in regard to the Merry Words of the Host. He insists that 
Chaucer’s rearrangment of the Clerk’s Envoy—so that it ended with 
the line, ‘“‘And lat him care, and wepe, and wringe, and waille,”—‘‘ren- 
dered the suppression of the Host-stanza absolutely necessary, in order 
that 1. 1213 may be an echo of 1. 1212.’ Against the view that the 
Host-stanza should properly have been suppressed is, in the first place, 
the fact that it is found in a majority of the MSS of the “edited” class, 
which are regarded as affording the most mature and well-considered text 
of the Canterbury Tales. Again, one may ask whether the opening line 
of the Merchant’s Prologue, ‘‘Wepyng and waylying, care and oother 
sorwe,’even though separated from the Clerk’s Envoy by the lines of the 
Host, is not still dramatically appropriate. The merchant surely would 
not have forgotten the conclusion of the Envoy after these seven lines; 
and the echo of it in his Prologue is no less real because it is more subtly 
introduced. Further, it will be observed that without this stanza we 
should lack entirely the Host’s reaction to the story of Griselda—a re- 
action quite in keeping with Chaucer’s usual method in the Canterbury 
Tales. Postponing for the moment further consideration of the Host’s 
stanza, let us examine the Merchant’s Prologue, to which the Clark’s 
Envoy is now definitely linked. 

That the Merchant’s Prologue was not composed at the same time as 
the Merchant’s Tale is the opinion previously advanced on the basis of 
literary evidence by Tatlock,‘ Hinckley,’ and Manly. These scholars 
call attention to the notable difference between the point of view in the 
Merchant’s Tale and in the Prologue. As Professor Manly expresses it, 
“the detached tone of quiet irony [in the Merchant’s Tale] is entirely 
unsuited to the Merchant and contrary to the tone of his Prologue.’” 
It is significant now to find their conclusions corroborated by the evi- 
dence of the manuscripts themselves that the Merchant’s Prologue was 
added in pursuance of Chaucer’s later plan to link the Merchant’s Tale 
to the Clerk’s.’ 


3 The Eight-text Ed. of the Cant. Tales, Ch. Soc. 2nd Ser. 43, p. 25. 

‘ Tatlock, Development and Chron., pp. 200-201. 

* H. B. Hinckley observes: “For though the Merchant, in his Headlink, begins with 
words of great bitterness about women, the misogyny of his Tale itself is not consistencly 
maintained” (“The Debate on Marriage in the Cant. Tales,” PMLA, xxxmt, 300) 

® Cant. Tales of Geoff. Chaucer, p. 596. 

™™Mr. C. Robert Kase, in his “Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and 
DE in the MSS of the Cant. Tales” (Three Chaucer Studies, New York 1932, 11, p. 69), 
discusses the absence of the Merchant’s Prologue in the MSS of the “incdited” type (his 
“Class A”). He supposes that the archetypal scribe was unable to find a copy of this pro- 
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But if, according to the original arrangement, the Merchant’s Tale 
did not follow the Clerk’s, where did it stand? In seeking the answer to 
this question we may consider first the position in which the Merchant’s 
Tale stands in the “inedited’’ MSS. Among these we find a surprising 
agreement: in no less than twenty-two MSS of the inedited group this 
Tale immediately precedes the Tale of the Wife of Bath.§ An arrangement 
followed by such a large number of MSS, one may reasonably suppose, 
rests upon early tradition possessing some reputable authority. 

Before considering this possibility we must make some preliminary 
observations in regard to the sources from which Chaucer drew his ma- 
terial for the Merchant’s Tale and the Wife’s Prologue. The occurrence 
in the Merchant’s Tale of passages directly reminiscent of the Melibeus 
was pointed out many years ago by Koeppel, who noted also that 
whereas Chaucer in the Melibeus made use exclusively of the French 
translation of Albertanus’s treatise, in the Merchant’s Tale he shows 
knowledge also of the Latin original as well as of another Latin work by 
the same author, the Liber de Amore. This, of course, establishes the 
fact that the Merchant’s Tale was written later than Melibeus. 

On the other side, the close relationship existing between the Mer- 
chant’s Tale and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue is emphasized by Tatlock, 
who, indeed, goes so far as to characterize the Merchant’s Tale as “‘a 
sort of masculine rejoinder to her [i.e. The Wife’s] Prologue”’ (op. cit., 
p. 208). Tatlock bases his argument mainly upon the prominence in 
both of material drawn from Jerome against Jovinian and Map’s Epis- 
tola Valerii ad Rufinum. The whole question of the relationship between 
the Wife’s Prologue and the Merchant’s Tale must now be re-examined 
in the light of the important discovery by Professor Lowes® that Chaucer 
in both was borrowing directly from Deschamps’ Mirioir de Mariage.'® 

Professor Lowes, in tracing the influence of Deschamps’ Miroir upon 
Chaucer, does not consider the question of the priority of the Wife’s 





logue in his exemplar. By drawing what seems to be the natural inference from this fact: 
viz., that the Prologue of the Merchant’s Tale was composed later, he would have simplified 
his explanation and reinforced his general conclusions. Mr. Kase’s study of the manuscript 
evidence as to the order of the Tales has been most helpful to me in preparing this paper. 
* The most convenient tabulation of the arrangement of the Cant. Tales in existing 

MSS is that presented by Mr. Kase (Three Chaucer Studies, 111, 32-36). I note that in addi- 
tion to these 22 MSS the sequence E? D is also found in the fragmentary Paris MS. 

® Mod. Phil., vit, 165-186; 305-334. 

© For a discussion of the date of Deschamps’ composition of the Miroir see Lowes, p. 
165, 166 and the footnotes attached. Deschamps refers in the Miroir to events in the year 
1385. Raynaud, the editor of the Miroir, finds reason for believing that he stopped work on 
it in 1389. In any case, Chaucer could hardly have become acquainted with Deschamps’ 
poem until the early 90’s, that is, during the later period of the Canterbury Tales. 
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Prologue or the Merchant’s Tale. But it is not without significance that 
he begins his examination with the Merchant’s Tale, for the parallels in 
this Tale he evidently regards as the more conclusive. He presents in 
parallel column a long list of passages which demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that Chaucer’s discussion of marriage in the Merchant’s Tale re- 
flects the phrases of Deschamps’ poem. It is unnecessary here to repro- 
duce the text of these passages, but it will be useful to have before us the 
line numbers of these passages which Lowes has compared:" 


Merchant Miroir Merchant Miroir 
1-7 278-283 171-196 722, 725, 727, 730- 
24-30 369-370; 377-379, 733, 423-30 
394-398 197-207 106-116 
1074-76, 1078, 1082-88 217-222 117-125 
43-48 528-533, 221-230 234-243 493-504 
52-60 1916-53 245-246 42-46 
90-92 217-220 287-292 1538-45 
97-102 231-234; 239-240; 294 1562 
245-247 cf. also 801- 300-304 1576-84 
809 357-360 1601-4 
103-112 211-216; 248-251; 377 422 
418, 423-424; 435- 459-463 275-277 
437 844-847 734-740 
1024-31 2949-56; 2959-64 


The parallels here cited all occur in the first 3000 lines of the Miroir. 
But Chaucer did not cease reading at this point. In Chapters Lxx1x, 
Lxxx, Folie attempts to prove ‘“‘que mariages est profitables” and cites 
examples from the lives of the Saints and the Old Testament to show 
that women lived in chastity and continence. And from these chapters 
also, as Lowes has noted, Chaucer incorporated suggestions. 


Merchant Miroir Merchant Miroir 


122-124 9111-16 
127-130 9143-49 500-501 9124-26 
ae 9150-52; 9156-59 1038-41 9051-57; 9063-70 


Though the evidence of these parallel passages is incontestable, it does 
not reveal the full extent of the influence of the Miroir. For Deschamps’ 
poem supplied also the structural basis for the discussion of marriage in 
the Merchant’s Tale. This will appear as soon as one compares the argu- 


1 For the Merchant’s Tale I quote the lines as numbered in parentheses in Skeat’s edi- 
tion, instead of the Group E numbers, in order to show more clearly the position which 
they occupy in this Tale. 
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ment of the two poems. My summary of the Miroir is expanded some- 
what from that given by Professor Lowes (pp. 166-167): 


The central figure is a shadowy personage, Franc Vouloir, represented as 
already advanced in years. He is addressed by four friends, Desir, Folie, Serv- 
itute, Faintise, who urge upon him the importance of marrying in order that he 
may continue his line. They point out the advantage of the marriage state 
(‘c’est tresdoulce conjunction’), with an affectionate wife who at the same time 
is a prudent and thrifty housekeeper. They recall to him a series of Old Testa- 
ment examples of wives who were helpful to their husbands. 

Franc Vouloir, though impressed by their arguments, asks for time to de- 
liberate before giving his reply. He reflects that by marrying he would place him- 
self in servitude and no longer be as free as bird on bough. The marriage contract 
is more dangerous than a duel in the field, where one or the other must die. 

But after considering those things which would dissuade him from marriage, 
he reflects upon its advantages and proceeds to picture to himself the sort of 
wife he would wish: Kindly, simple, not talkative, careful, wise, chaste and young 
(from 15 or 16 to 20 years), fair of body, and obedient in all things. Thereupon 
Franc Vouloir decides to write for counsel to his friend Repertoire de Science. 

Chapters x1v-Lxxv of the Miroir—the bulk of the poem—are devoted to the 
reply of Repertoire de Science, which is a veritable Epistola de non ducenda uxore. 
The misogyny of Repertoire de Science is as bitter and unqualified as it is pro- 
tracted. The reader by this time has almost completely forgotten the action 
with which the poem opened. 

But with Chapter txxvi the four friends of Franc Vouloir return to learn his 
decision. He tells them of the Epistle he has received and they read it. 

Chapters LXXVII-LXxxvilI are devoted to their rejoinders in favor of matri- 
mony. Franc Vouloir (Chap. txxxvu) then promises to announce his decision 
on the following day. In his long-postponed decision Franc Vouloir informs his 
friends (Chap. xcr) that instead of following their counsel he has decided to take 
‘spiritual marriage.’ For this decision Folie takes him sharply to task in Chapter 
xc, and Franc Vouloir replies to Folie in Chapter xcim. From this point the 
poem digresses to a discussion of the evils that have befallen in the Wars with 
England and breaks off, still unfinished, in Chapter xcvm. 


While Chaucer fortunately avoids the prolixities of the Miroir, the 
resemblance to the general situation appears unmistakably in a brief 
synopsis of the Merchant’s Tale: 


1 A worthy Knight who had lived a bachelor for 60 years conceives a strong 
desire to marry. 
19 He discusses the idea with himself and argues the joys of the wedded state. 
49 He quotes the warnings of Theophrastus against marrying. 
65 But rejects his opinions. 
81 And cites Scriptural authority. 
149 He sends for two of his friends to inform them of his plan to marry. 
171 But insists that he will marry a young wife. 
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228 Then follows the ‘altercacion’ between Placebo, who approves the plan 
to marry, and Justinus who stoutly opposes it. 

322 January rejects the counsel of Justinus. 

327 And appeals to Placebo who closes the discussion. 

333 January selects a bride. 

367 Sends again for his friends to confirm the wisdom of his choice. 

379 He rapturously pictures the blissful life to which he is looking forward 

411 Justinus replies sarcastically to January’s fear that he may enjoy his 
heaven so completely in this world as to miss it in the world to come. 

445 His friends take their leave as they see he is bound to marry. 

456 The wedding follows. 


992ff. Pluto and Proserpine discuss the situation. 


Chaucer, one sees, has consciously reversed the terms of the situation 
presented in Deschamps’ poem: In the Miroir the project of marriage is 
urged upon Franc Vouloir by his friends (perhaps this is an echo of 
Petrarch’s Tale of Griselda); in the Merchant’s Tale the impulse pro- 
ceeds from January himself. In the Miroir the four friends who volunteer 
their advice argue in favor of marriage and only the absent friend to 
whom Franc Vouloir appeals warns against it; in the Merchant’s Tale 
the two friends summoned in counsel take sides pro and con. In the 
Miroir the friends who urge Franc Vouloir to marry fail to convince him; 
in the Merchant’s Tale Placebo and Justinus see that January is de- 
termined to marry and so take their leave. 

But though the terms have been reversed by changing the signs alge- 
bra-wise, the value of the equation has not been altered. We have in 
both poems an old man who is considering whether to take a wife, who 
listens to the arguments of his friends in regard to the matter, but 
finally rejects their counsel. In the Miroir the group of four friends who 
wait upon Franc Vouloir present no real distinctions of character. In the 
Merchant’s Tale, on the other hand, the friends are distinguished sharply 
by their very names: Placebo and Justinus. But, oddly enough, it was 
from a passage in the opening section of the Miroir that Chaucer took 
the suggestion for this contrast between the faithful and the flattering 
friend. For Deschamp himself in Chapter 11 contrasts the “vrai ami’’ and 
the ‘‘ami fortunel.” Of the latter he declares: 


Mais le faulx ami, par ma teste: 
Blandist, flatte et va decepvent, 
Et se tourne avecques le vent 
Et consentira ta folie 

Pour toy plaire (vv. 42-42). 
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These words serve admirably as a character sketch of Placebo in the 
Merchant’s Tale, who admits that his advice is dictated by policy: 


I have stonden in ful greet degree 

Abouten lordes of ful heigh estaat; 

Yet hadde I never with noon of hem debaat 
I never hem contraried, trewely; 

I woot wel that my lord can more than I. 
What that he seith, I holde it ferme and stable; 
I seye the same, or elles thing semblable. 

A ful gret fool is any conseillour 

That serveth any lord of heigh honour, 
That dar presume, or elles thenken it, 

That his conseil sholde passe his lordes wit. 


The substitution of Placebo and Justinus in the Merchant’s Tale for 
the group of four friends who waited upon Franc Vouloir was a happy 
stroke, but even in effecting this improvement, Chaucer, as we now see, 
was not outside the orbit of Deschamps’ influence. And for virtually 
everything in the Merchant’s Tale except the fabliau of the pear-tree 
the Miroir de Mariage supplied the structural basis, as well as a host of 
parallels of phrase. 

We turn next to examine the points of contact between the Miroir 
and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. These were presented by Professor 
Lowes in the second of the two articles referred to above. And, as in the 
case of the Merchant’s Tale, it will be sufficient here to give the line- 
numbers of the passages compared by Lowes without the text: 


Wife Prol. Miroir Wife Prol. Miroir 
198-202 337-339 1878-84; 8672-91 
25-2166 1576-84 348-356 3207-15 
222-232 3644-3856 387-392 3600-08 ; 3620-23; 
233-234 3634-35, 3644-45 3629-32 
236-237 1589-91, 1596 393 3920-25 
246-247 1610-11 551-552 cf. Title of Chap. xi: 
248-249 1758-59 “Comment femmes procur- 
250-252 1755-57; 1732-33 rent aler aux pardons, non 
253-264 1625-48 pas pour devocion que’elles 
265-272 1736-41 aient mais pour veoir et 
290-292 1570-75 estre veues.” 
293-302 1760-77 593-599 
311 3225 627-631¢ 1966-77 
316-322 3520-25 782-783 2943-48 


The evidence of these parallels, while convincing, is not so impressive 
as that in the case of the Merchant’s Tale. Professor Lowes, with uner- 
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ring intuition, presented his strongest case first, knowing that his first 
article would have the effect of breaking down the reader’s power of 
resistance. 

In the case of the Wife’s Prologue it is noteworthy that the borrowings 
from the Miroir consist mainly in the expression of a similar idea or the 
appropriation of a striking phrase and seldom of such close paraphrases 
as one perceives in the Merchant’s Tale. Sometimes the influence of 
Deschamps’ poem is revealed by a single phrase woven into a Chaucerian 
passage which depends more directly on Theophrastus or Jean de Meun. 
Again, the points of contact in the case of the Wife’s Prologue are con- 
fined to nine of the ninety-seven chapters of the Miroir'—all of them 
occurring in the Epistle of Repertoire de Science. Of the earlier chap- 
ters—so extensively drawn upon in the Merchant’s Tale—in which 
Deschamps develops the situation of an elderly bachelor discussing with 
his friends the project of matrimony there are no echoes whatever in the 
Wife’s Prologue. 

These facts appear significant in their bearing upon the question 
of the priority of the Merchant’s Tale and the Wife’s Prologue. For it is 
reasonable to suppose that Chaucer, after becoming acquainted with 
Deschamps’ poem would write the Tale which shows direct and extensive 
relationship to it—in structure as well as phrase—before writing the 
Wife’s Prologue in which the influence of the Miroir consists in fugitive 
and comparatively incidental reminiscences. Deschamps’ poem as a 
whole is tedious and prolix. The most interesting section of it is that 
which deals with Franc Vouloir’s conversations with his friends. And 
that this is what most interested Chaucer, is shown by the liberal use 
which he made of it in the Merchant’s Tale. Are we to believe that his 
first reaction to the Miroir was the Wife’s Prologue with reminiscences 
confined to passages occurring in the Epistle of Repertoire de Science? 

The evidence from the Miroir, then, considered by itself, would seem 
to confirm most satisfactorily the evidence supplied by the large group 
of MSS in which the Merchant’s Tale immediately precedes the Wife’s 
Prologue. Notice particularly the lines with which the Wife begins: 


Experience, though noon auctoritee 
Were in this world, were right ynough to me 
To speke of wo that is in mariage. 


This reference to “‘auctoritee” may well be an allusion to the formidable 
series of authorities appealed to in the discussion of matrimony by the 
Merchant and his friends. Moreover, the Wife’s very first sentence cer- 
tainly implies that ‘wo in marriage” had already been the subject of 


* Chaps. 17, 18, 20, 21, 35, 37-39 and 43. 
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discussion. If the Wife is here introducing the subject for the first time 
her opening sentence is unaccountably abrupt. Further, one may ask, 
would the Wife, unless unfortunate marital experience has already been 
under consideration, have announced the theme of her Tale in this way? 
As she develops her argument it is clear that in point of fact she is 
exalting the advantages of marriage over the single state. On the other 
hand, if a disappointment in marriage were already ‘“‘before the house” 
for discussion this would have been for her a tactful opening—she knew 
the bitter as well as the sweet. 

An important bit of evidence, the significance of which does not seem 
to have been noted, is the passage of six lines (“genuine but rejected” 
according to Skeat) which occurs in thirteen MSS" immediately fol- 
lowing D.44: 

Of whiche I have y-piked out the beste 
Bothe of hir nether purs and of hir cheste, 
Diverse scoles maken parfit clerkes, 
Divers praktik, in many sondry werkes, 
Maketh the werkman parfit sekirly, 

Of fyve husbondes scoleiyng am I. 


No one will deny that this passage definitely links itself with lines 
183-184 of the Merchant’s Tale: 


For sondry scoles maken sotil clerkis 
Womman of manye scoles half a clerk is. 


One might take the ground that the lines in the Merchant’s Tale are 
reminiscent of the passage in the Wife’s Prologue. But from this point 
of view it is very difficult to explain the existing relationship of the MSS. 
For the MSS which include these six lines in the Wife’s Prologue are 
most of them of the “edited class” and all are MSS containing the Mer- 
chant’s Prologue, which, as we have seen above, was composed later than 
the Merchant’s Tale.“ The inference from the MS evidence, then, is 


8 For a list of these thirteen MSS see Manly’s ed. of the Cant. Tales, p. 576. 
“4 Another unmistakable point of contact between the Merchant’s Tale and the Wife’s 
Prologue is the couplet, 
And live in chastitee ful holily 
But sires, by your leve, that am nat I, 
which is to be compared with the Wife’s declaration (D. 111-112), 
He spak to hem that wolde live parfitly 
And lordinges, by your leve, that am nat I. 
Lowes regards these lines in the Merchant’s Tale as “directly reminiscent of the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue” (p. 175), and this may be true, although it would be possible to consider 
either of the two passages as a reminiscence of the other. But this instance of interrelation 
is distinctly different from the one discussed above. For in this case the lines in question 
occur in all MSS of the Wife’s Prologue, whereas in the other they are plainly a later in- 
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that these lines in the Wife’s Prologue (though no doubt by Chaucer) 
were added later. But if the couplet in the speech of January was sug- 
gested by added lines in the Wife’s Prologue, which are found only in 
certain “edited’”” MSS, how can we explain the fact that it is present in 
all MSS of the Merchant’s Tale—both of the “edited” and the “in- 
edited” class? One is warranted, therefore, in concluding that the Wife’s 
Prologue at this point echoes the Merchant’s Tale. 

Thus far all the evidence—both that of MS. order and relation to 
sources—has favored the view that the Merchant’s Tale preceded the 
Wife’s. We must now recognize what seems at first sight an insurmount- 
able objection to this view. In the text of the Merchant’s Tale (vv. 440- 
443)—according to the inedited as well as the edited MSS.—occurs a 
cross reference to the Wife of Bath; and most scholars have naturally 
taken this as conclusive evidence that Chaucer wrote the Wife’s Tale 
before the Merckant’s. 

These lines, wholly apart from any chronological problem, have long 

been noted as a serious crux. Lounsbury clearly perceived their in- 
appropriateness: 
In the Merchant’s tale one of the characters, Justinus, the brother of the Lom- 
bard Knight, is represented as quoting the remarks of the Wife of Bath upon 
marriage, which had been made in the course of the Canterbury pilgrimage. 
These, however familiar to her hearers, could hardly be expected to have reached 
the ears of the Italian nobleman who is represented as referring to them. 


Skeat also records his perplexity: 


These four parenthetical lines interrupt the story rather awkwardly. They 
obviously belong to the narrator, the Merchant, as it is out of the question that 
Justinus had heard of the Wife of Bath. Perhaps it is an oversight. 


But Tatlock rejects Skeat’s view that these lines are a parenthetical 
remark interjected by the Merchant and rightly insists that they belong 
to Justinus:!” 


Chaucer therefore deliberately perpetrates so gross a dramatic impropriety as 
to make a character in one of the tales refer to one of the people on the pil- 


grimage. 
The matter of chronology, then, is not the only difficulty presented by 
this very puzzling passage, though it is the one which concerns us at 


sertion. Probably, therefore, they occurred in the text of the Wife’s Prologue in its original 
form, which, according to our hypothesis, preceded the composition of the Merchant’s 
Tale. Moreover, though the context in the Merchant’s Tale (lines 197-222) shows clear 
dependence on Deschamps, there is no suggestion for these lines in the Miroir. 

18 Chaucer Studies, m1, 435. % Oxford Chaucer, v, 359. 

17 Develop. and Chron. of Chaucer’s Work, p. 20S. 
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present. The chronological difficulty, it is true, might be evaded by ac- 
cepting the reading of the Petworth MS. in the passage in question: 


Bep not agast her-of my broper 

But let us wade from pis mater to an obere 
pe wif of babe if se wil understonde 

Of mariage which se han on honde 
Declaren can ful wel in litel space. 


The mention of the Wife of Bath as it occurs in this MS. might be con- 
strued as an anticipatory reference. The character of the Wife of Bath 
was well known to the Canterbury company and to Chaucer’s readers 
before she told her tale. That Chaucer, having the Wife’s Prologue al- 
ready in mind, should have anticipated it by this advance reference offers 
perhaps less difficulty than the fact that he put these words into the 
mouth of Justinus, who had never heard of the Canterbury pilgrims. 
Nevertheless, it would be quite unsafe to attach any authority to the 
unsupported reading of a single MS. In fact, it seems more likely that 
the reading ‘“‘declaren can” is a harmonizing alteration introduced by 
the Petworth scribe himself, who perceived the contradiction involved 
between these lines and the position of the Wife’s Tale, which in this 
manuscript follows the Merchant’s. But setting aside the reading of 
the Petworth MS, and conceding that the remark by Justinus relates 
to a discussion of marriage which has preceded, are we justified in as- 
suming that the reference is to the Wife of Bath’s Prologue in its present 
form? 

It is generally believed that what is now the Shipman’s Tale was 
originally written for the Wife of Bath. And Tatlock (op. cit., p. 205-207) 
has noted significant points of contact between the Shipman’s Tale, the 
Merchant’s, and the Wife’s Prologue. He calls attention further to the 
fact that in the Shipman’s Tale the victimized husband was a Merchant 
who had business in Flanders, and that this tale would hardly have been 
to the liking of the Merchant in the Canterbury company. Chaucer, 
he suggests, may originally have intended “‘an exchange of hostilities, a 
polite quarrel, between the Wife of Bath and the Merchant.” If there was 
such a quarrel, it would have been provoked by the Wife of Bath and the 
first ‘traces of it are to be sought in what is now the Shipman’s Tale. 
More recently Professor Richard F. Jones,'* in an acute analysis of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue, points out the sudden break at v. 193: “Now 
sires, now wol I telle forth my tale.” He argues that the Wife’s Prologue 
as we have it is not all of one piece, and offers the interesting suggestion 
that lines 1-193 have been taken over from a Prologue originally written 


18 “A Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” J.E.G.Ph., xx1v, 512 ff. 
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for what is now the Shipman’s Tale. It is significant to note in this con- 
nection that the Tale which Chaucer transferred to the Shipman lacks 
an authentic Prologue.'® The passage so designated in the Oxford Chau- 
cer is followed by the Shipman’s Tale only in the erratic Selden MS.*° and 
was actually composed as a Man-of-Law-Squire link, as Mr. Kase has 
demonstrated. Skeat himself, in a later study," emphatically rejects the 
notion that Chaucer ever intended these lines as a Prologue to the Ship- 
man’s Tale: 


If the lines are to be preserved, the easiest thing to do is to follow Tyrwhitt’s 
lead in assigning them to the Shipman, and so making a Shipman’s Prologue of 
them, as in the Six-text. But it ought to be distinctly understood that this ar- 
rangement is a mere make-shift, and absolutely contradicts the evidence. The 
fact that one MS. happens to support this idea is really of no weight, as the rest 
of the MSS absolutely prove that Chaucer never thought of it... . I am now 
convinced that the right thing to be done, in order not to falsify the general 
evidence of the MSS, is as follows: viz., to keep these lines (1163-1190) as a 
Squire’s Prologue, and to put a line of stars after 1190, to show that there is 
here a complete break. 


Further support is given to Professor Jones’s theory by the fact, not 
noted by him, that the reminiscences of the Miroir which Professor 
Lowes found in the Wife’s Prologue begin at line 198, or almost exactly 
at the point which Professor Jones indicated as marking the suture be- 
tween the Wife’s original Prologue and the later expanded form. On the 
other hand, in lines 1-197 of the Prologue reminiscences of Deschamps 
are altogether wanting. This must be regarded either as a very curious 
coincidence or as a confirmation of Professor Jones’s argument. 

This, to be sure, is speculation, but it proceeds upon an entirely 
reasonable hypothesis, and one which fits well with Tatlock’s observa- 
tions of the interesting points of contact between the discussion of 
marriage in the Shipman’s and the Merchant’s Tales. It is quite 
consistent with what we know of Chaucer’s literary thriftiness to sup- 
pose that when he altered his plan by substituting another Tale for the 
Wife he did not suppress altogether the prologue which he had previ- 
ously written for her. The Wife’s Prologue in its present form would 
include, therefore, some of the material of the earlier prologue which 
introduced the story of the Merchant of St. Denys. 


1 The 12-line Pardoner-Shipman link found in a considerable group of MSS. (cf. Manly, 
Cant. Tales by Geoff. Chaucer, p. 85) is universally regarded as spurious. 

20 The Selden MS. was seized upon eagerly by earlier editors because it alone linked 
B' and B*. But the arrangement of the Tales presented in this MS (A E' D E* F' B' B? 
G C FH J) is sufficient to deprive it of any authority. 

™ The Eight-text Ed. of the Cant. Tales, etc., Ch. Soc. 2nd Ser. 43, p. 30. 
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Accordingly, it seems entirely possible that the allusion by Justinus 
in the Merchant’s Tale may have been to a discussion of marriage by 
the Wife of Bath in the original Prologue written to introduce the story 
of the Merchant of St. Denys. If this explanation be accepted, the men- 
tion of the Wife of Bath by Justinus would involve no chronological 
difficulty. That Chaucer, when he provided the Wife with a different 
Tale and introduced this after the Merchant’s Tale, should have failed 
to emend the allusion by Justinus would be no more surprising than the 
recognized fact that in transferring the story of the Merchant of Seint 
Denys from the Wife of Bath to the Shipman, he omitted to change the 
tell-tale pronouns. 

Let us consider now, in the light of these observations, the general 
question of the arrangement of the Tales in groups D and E as we find 
it in existing MSS. The shifting position of the Tales in these two groups, 
as Mr. Kase has recently shown, throws valuable light on the evolution of 
the Canterbury Tales, particularly upon the so-called Marriage Group. 
The results of the present discussion do not conflict with his main con- 
clusions, but rather strengthen them in some respects by simplifying the 
problem presented by the Merchant’s Tale in its relation to the other 
Tales of Groups D and E. For it is now possible to explain the two al- 
ternative arrangements of the Tales in these Groups. The arrangement 
E? D E'", which is found in an overwhelming majority of the “inedited”’ 
class, is easily understood when we assume that the composition of the 
Merchant’s Tale preceded that of the Wife of Bath. At the time when 
Chaucer translated the story of Griselda he had not yet conceived of a 
Marriage Group; otherwise we should expect the allusion to the Wife 
of Bath to make its appearance in the earlier form of the Clerk’s Tale. 
It was probably the reading of Deschamps’ Miroir de Mariage which 
first suggested to Chaucer the plan of introducing into the Canterbury 
Tales a symposium on this theme. The Miroir, as we have seen, actually 
supplied him with the general scheme for the Merchant’s Tale. More- 
over, in Deschamps’ poem he noted the misogynic Epistle of Repertoire 
de Science, with its fund of detail as to the tricks which wives practice 
on their husbands. These, of course, were not suitable for his Merchant’s 
Tale, for if January had been instructed by these he would hardly have 
persisted in his purpose to marry. However, Chaucer saw opportunity 
to make use of them elsewhere and at the same time to develop the 
character of the Wife of Bath. He had already provided her with a 
spirited and racy prologue to the story of the Merchant of Seint Denys, 
in which the theme under discussion was marriage. This prologue he now 
transferred and extended by the addition of material from the Miroir. 
In the process of expanding the Wife’s Prologue he further enlivened it 
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by starting the quarrel between the Friar and the Summoner. The Tales 
of these latter were then introduced, immediately following that of the 
Wife; and the Marriage Group was thus completed, according to the 
earlier arrangement, which is still followed in a large number of MSS. 

But evidently Chaucer was not satisfied with this result. He wished to 
bind these tales together more firmly and at the same time he arranged 
them in a different order by transferring the Merchant’s Tale to follow 
the Clerk’s. Also, he connected the Clerk’s Tale with the Wife’s by in- 
serting immediately before the Envoy the sarcastic reference of the 
Clerk to the Wife of Bath (E 1170-76). And he provided the Merchant’s 
Tale with a Prologue which links it to the Clerk’s Tale by a double bond. 
In the first place, he introduced into this Prologue a mention of “Gri- 
seldis grete pacience’”’ (E 1224). Not content with this, he began the 
Prologue with the “weping and wayling” line and at the same time 
shifted the order of the stanzas in the Clerk’s Envoy so that it concluded 
with the line ‘“‘And lat hym care and wepe and wryng and waille.”’ In 
this way Chaucer finally arrived at the revised arrangement of these 
Tales which one finds in the “‘edited’”’ MSS. 

On the other hand, if we ignore these evidences of the evolution of the 
Marriage Group and proceed on the hypothesis that these Tales were 
originally arranged in their present order, we find ourselves confronted 
with a series of perplexing questions: 

Would any scribe have been likely to cut out E 1170-76 in order to 
suppress the reference to the Wife of Bath? 

Would a scribe have been likely to shift E 1207-12 so that it would 
not stand at the end of the Envoy? 

Would a scribe have been likely to omit the Merchant’s Prologue if 
he had found it in his copy, securely linked to the Envoy of the Clerk’s 
Tale? 

In a word, if Chaucer had originally written the Tales according to the 
form in which they stand in the Ellesmere MS., for example, it seems 
most improbable that even the wantonness of Adam Scriveyn and his 
tribe would have resulted in the agreement of such a large number of 
MSS in breaking the links and transposing the order of the Tales. 

An interesting bit of evidence which indirectly confirms the conclu- 
sions here set forth is presented by the readings of E 1306-06. This 
couplet, as Brusendorff has noted,” supplies an important test for classi- 
fying MSS of the Canterbury Tales. Ellesmere and Gg agree in their 
reading of the passage in question: 

And if thou take a wyf vn-to thyn hoold 
fful lightly maystow been a Cokewold. 
% A. Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, p. 65. 
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Selden’s reading, “‘a wiff in thin age oolde,” is but a slight variant of E] 
and Gg. But the other MSS show wide divergences: no less than twelve 
omit this couplet altogether and seven different readings are represented 
among the others. 

The reading which is supported by the largest number of MSS is the 
following: 

And if pou take a wif pat to pe is vntrewe 
fful ofte tyme it shal pe rewe. 

This is the reading in Dl, En’, Gl, Ha?, Ii, Lc, Ld', Ld?, Mm, Mg, NI, 
Ph, Pw, Ry’, Sl', To, and also in the Edd. of 1532, 1542, 1560, and 1561. 
And these same MSS and prints, it is to be noted, agree without excep- 
tion in giving the conclusion of the Clerk’s Tale according to the earlier 
arrangement.” Even more significant is the fact that the ontrewe:rewe 
reading does not occur in a single MS. which ends the Clerk’s Tale ac- 
cording to the revised form. This remarkable unanimity among such a 
large group of MSS makes it clear that they represent authoritative 
tradition, so that we seem to be justified in concluding that Chaucer 
originally wrote the vntrewe:rewe lines in the text of the Merchant’s 
Tale, but changed this couplet later at the time he shifted this Tale 
to its position following the Clerk’s. This is, of course, a further 
indication that the rearrangement of the tales in the D and E groups is 
to be attributed to the poet himself rather than to the vagaries of scribes. 


The present paper has dealt exclusively with the arrangement of the 
tales within Groups D and E. In concluding we may notice briefly two 
alternative methods which were used to fit these two groups into the 
framework of the Canterbury Tales. According to one arrangement, 
D and E were introduced between the Man of Law’s Tale and the 
Squire’s (that is, between B' and F"). According to the other arrange- 
ment—less familiar because it is not found in modern editions—Groups 
D and E were introduced between the Squire’s Tale and the Franklin’s. 
It will be noted that the MSS which follow the order E? D E' agree al- 
most without exception in introducing the D and E Groups between F" 
and F*, whereas MSS which show the order D E’ E? agree just as over- 
whelmingly in introducing D and E between B' and F'. One may con- 
clude therefore that when Chaucer rearranged the Tales of the Marriage 
Group he at the same time decided to introduce them at a different 
point in the Canterbury framework. 

The insertion of E? D E! between F' and F? was easily accomplished— 
but through a resort to somewhat violent means—by altering “Franke- 

% En? is defective owing to the loss of leaves after E 1166, 

™ Cf. C. Robert Kase, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 
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leyn” in the original Squire-Franklin link (F 673-708) to “Marchant 
certeyn,” and the link thus altered appears in no less than 23 MSS. It 
was in this way apparently that the Merchant’s Tale was first intro- 
duced into the Canterbury framework, for it must be remembered that 
the “weping and wayling” Prologue with which the Merchant is now 
associated was a later addition. 

This insertion of E? D E' between F! and F* would naturally have 
the effect of bringing the Franklin’s Tale next after the Clerk’s, and it 
actually stands in this position in twenty MSS as well as in Cx'.* But 
the scribes at this point evidently were confronted with a difficulty. The 
original Squire-Franklin link had been altered so that lines to introduce 
the Franklin were no longer available. We find unmistakable evidence 
of their perplexity in the varying devices which were adopted at the end 
of the Clerk’s Tale even in the MSS which agree in the E? D E! order. 
In Ra‘ the Prioresses Tale follows; in Tc? the Pardoner’s Tale; in Gl 
the Canons Yeoman’s. In four other MSS (Fi, Ii, Ra?, Ph*) the Second 
Nun stands directly after the Clerk. However, in no less than twelve 
MSS the Clerk’s Tale is followed by the Franklin’s, either with or with- 
out a link to join them, thus showing that this sequence was supported 
by fairly strong tradition. The Clerk-Franklin link found in ten MSS is 
rejected as spurious by modern editors.* These two stanzas are composed 
for the most part of genuine Chaucerian lines which appear, written 
as couplets, in the Merchant’s End Link (E 2427-2432) and the Squire’s 
Prologue (FI-8). Probably they were written over into 7-line stanzas by 
some patching scribe for the purpose of binding the two tales together. 

If one may speculate as to the curious lack of agreement which the 
MSS show following the Clerk’s Tale, one might suppose that after con- 
structing his marriage group sequence E?, D, E' Chaucer never himself 
linked it to F? but left it for the time unattached. Probably the interval 
between the composition of the marriage group and its revision was not 
long, and when Chaucer rearranged them in the D, E', E* order he added 
E 2419-2440 and F 1-8 and thus bound them firmly into their present 
position preceding the Squire’s Tale. 

This hypothesis at least would seem to offer a reasonable explanation 
of the facts. The only point on which I insist is that the variations which 

% These 20 MSS are: Bo!, Bw, Dl, En’, Ha’, Ha*, He, Lc, Ld, Ln, Mg, Mm, Ne, NI, 
Ph’, Pw, Py, Ry', Ry and SI. 

% For the text of this Clerk-Franklin link see Manly, p. 84, and Robinson’s ed., p. 1009. 
One of the chief objections to this Clerk-Franklin link is presented by the riming of do 
with words with an o deriving from O.E. 2. But Manly’s remark that this combination 
of rimes “belongs to the Fifteenth century” is not quite accurate since it is of frequent 
occurrence in the Confessio Amantis, and in one instance in the Monk’s Tale we find 
thereto: mo:wo:go (B 3510-3515), 
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the MSS present can be accounted for only by supposing that Chaucer 
himself shifted the arrangement of the Tales which make up the mar- 
riage group. 

The Host’s stanza, discussed in an earlier section, has obvious re- 
semblances to the Clerk-Franklin link: both are in rime-royal, and in 
both the Host makes jocose reference to his wife. The two are, then, in 
a sense alternatives: we do expect to find some reaction of the Host to 
the Griselda story but so long as we have this expressed in the Clerk- 
Franklin link we do not need the Host’s stanza; and in point of fact only 
three MSS (Bw, Ry’, Ha?) include both. 

CARLETON BROWN 


New York University 





LVII 


FEMALE PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES 
IN ENGLISH PLAYS 


HE orator in petticoats often launched her plays with such audacity 

that she eclipsed the glory of the Prologue-monsieur and established 
the vogue of a particular kind of stage-oration which the poets called 
“‘She-Prologues” or “Female Prologues and Epilogues.” For her, Lyly, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Suckling, Dryden, Con- 
greve, and many lesser playwrights wrote feminine orations; and as she 
pleaded her customary theme, “for my sake,”’ she made herself mistress 
of an art that won applause for As You Like It, Love for Love, The Way 
of the World, Cato, and more than two hundred other plays before 1714.' 
A tall woman of her tongue was the She-Prologue; yet no one, I believe, 
has told the history of her addresses, the history of a particular type of 
playhouse-discourse with a vogue that touches upon the great change in 
the theatre resulting from the employment of actresses. Witty, saucy, 
beautiful, she and her playhouse-sisters with a gift for oratory harangued 
the pit and gallery for more than half a century: Nell ’neath a big hat, 
like a bug under a leaf; Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, true friends 
t » Betterton; yes, more than twenty other women—prattling sometimes, 
sometimes discoursing—circumscribed the matter and manner of the 
female prologue or epilogue, an address by a female orator of the stage.’ 


I. THE VOGUE OF FEMININE ORATIONS 


When Rosalynd charged both men and women to like as much of her 
play as pleased them, it was not the fashion to “‘see the lady the Epi- 
logue.”’ Nor was it customary at about the same time to see the woman 
the Prologue: 


Gentles of both sexes and all sortes, I am sent to bid yee welcome; I am but in- 
stead of a Prologue, for a she-prologue is as rare as an Usurers Almes, non reperi- 
urinusu.. 3 


1 This statement is based upon a study of more than 1100 plays written before 1714. 

2 In the sixteenth century, as well as the early seventeenth, the speaker was a man, or a 
boy, personating a woman; but after 1660 he yielded his place almost entirely to the ac- 
tresses. Usually, an actress spoke in feminine character; but occasionally, reversing the 
manner of the sixteenth century, the female orator personated a man. In these impersona- 
tions, whether by men acting as women or women acting as men, there is always discover- 
able a feminine note. 

* Everie Woman in her Humor (1609), A Collection of Old English Plays, ed. A. H. Bullen, 
Iv, 303, written before 1600 (Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 11, 563). 
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“Pray, think no worse of me for my petticoat,”’ apologized the Female 
Prologue of the early seventeenth century while feminine orations were 
still a novelty. Yet poets were already noting the existence of this par- 
ticular type of stage-oratory, to which they gave the name ‘“‘She-Pro- 
logue” as early as 1600. The term “‘Female Prologue,” which this oration 
bore in succeeding generations, appeared in print in 1638 and again in 
1646. Randolph’s Amyntas, published in 1638 but known before 1635,‘ 
was introduced by a dialogue in which the Female Prologue shared: 

Nym. Ile speak the Prologue. 

Sheap. Then you doe mee wrong. 

Nym. Why, dare your Sexe compare with ours for Tongue: 

Sheap. A Female Prologue! 

Nym. Yes, as well as Male. 

Sheap. That’s a new trick; 

Nym. And t’other is as stale.5 


Shirley’s prologue to The Coronation, which was published in 1646, and 
which may have been written as early as 1635, when The Coronation was 
licensed, referred also to the Female Prologue: 

But what have I omitted? is there not 

A Blush upon my cheeks that I forgot 

The Ladies, and a Female Prologue too?* 


Other allusions to the type may be noted in the epilogue to D’Avenant’s 
Play-house to be lett, presented in 1663; a prologue to Jonson’s Catiline, 
revived after 1660,’ presented before royalty in 1668,* and published in 
1674; and the epilogue to Injur’d Love, presented in April, 1711. 

The vogue of Female Prologues and Epilogues is further indicated 
by the frequency with which playwrights entrusted the first or last words 
of their performance to women, actual or personated. One early example, 
the prologue to Peele’s The Arraignment of Paris (1581, 1584), calls for 
consideration’ inasmuch as some scholars have overlooked the goddess 
Ate and thought Flavia, of Everie Woman in her Humor, to be the 


‘ Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908), 
11, 43, n. 2: Licensed as by Shirley in 1635 and printed as Fletcher’s in 1640. 

5 Thomas Randolph, Poems with the Muses Looking-Glasses: and Amyntas, 1638. 

§ James Shirley, Poems (1646); Fifty Comedies and Tragedies by Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1679). 

7 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 2d. ed. (Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1928), p. 82, n. 2. 8 Ibid., p. 306. 

* Following classical tradition, the speaker is a goddess, Ate with “condemned soul,” 
who tells the story of the play. In Greek drama, of course, prologues and epilogues were 
often solemn addresses by gods and goddesses, who spoke as sacred or mysterious figures. 
See An Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy, by Gilbert Murray, in 
Jane Ellen Harrison’s Themis (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1912), pp. 359-363. 
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earliest instance of the use of the Female Prologue. Among epilogues, 
that to Lyly’s Gallathea is of distinct importance; for, in the first place, 
it is representative of many later pieces of a conjuring nature; and, in 
the second, it precedes, by some fifteen years, a second conjuring fe- 
male epilogue that was spoken when it was not the fashion for a woman 
among the dramatis personae to address an audience. Before 1635 mono- 
logues spoken by feminine characters closed Gallathea, As You Like It, 
The Witch of Edmonton, A Game at Chess, and Tottenham Court; and epi- 
dialogues in which feminine characters spoke their parts may be noted, 
for example, in The Knight of the Burning Pestle and Swetnam the W oman- 
Hater. The female prologue was but slightly more familiar during the 
same period; and, as in the epilogues, the dialogues in which feminine 
characters spoke some parts were in use. Out of the plays that were writ- 
ten in England during the fifty-four years that elapsed between 1581 
and 1635, especial note may be made of no less than four plays with fe- 
male epilogues, six with female prologues, and two with female prologues 
and epilogues. The next several years gave such noteworthy examples as 
the prologue and epilogue to The Coronation, the prologue to Aglaura, 
and the epilogues to The Fancies Chaste and Noble, The Bride, The Im- 
posture, and The Obstinate Lady. As a commentary of perhaps some im- 
port in relation to these few types, which were usually, if not always, 
spoken by men personating women, we may note Mr. Nicoll’s conjecture 
that “D’Avenant and Killigrew before the outbreak of the civil war had 
both known the charm of seeing Rosalind and Ophelia played by persons 
of their own sex.’!° Women were not entirely unknown to the stage before 
1640, for they acted in masques at Court under James I. 

After 1660, female prologues and epilogues occurred with remarkable 
frequency, and this break with the conventions of older drama relates 
itself, no doubt, to what Mr. Nicoll calls ‘‘the most characteristic break- 
way from the traditions of the older theatre,’”™ the introduction of ac- 
tresses upon the Restoration stage. In fact, the female oration made its 
appearance again early in the Restoration period. In June, 1660, The 
Tamer Tam’d was presented with a female epilogue by Jordan.” After 
1662, playwrights provided almost yearly a female prologue or epilogue 
for the theatre. From 1667 to 1686, a period of twenty-one years, at 

19 Nicoll, op. cit., p. 70. 

1 Mr. Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 70-71, says the tradition of boy-actors was not broken at once. 
In October, 1660, women were mentioned in a petition by the Red Bull players. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1660, a woman acted in Othello, and Jordan wrote “A Prologue to introduce the first 
Woman who came to Act on the Stage in the Tragedy, call’d The Moor of Venice.” This 
prologue is in his Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie. 

Thomas Jordan, A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie (1664), Iuctrations of Old English 
Literature, ed. J. P. Collier (1866), m1, 23. 
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least seventy-five plays were presented with female prologues or epi- 
logues, and not a year passed without an oration in the theatre by an 
actress. From 1688 to 1714, a period of twenty-six years, at least 127 
plays were performed with female prologues or epilogues. Each year, at 
least two plays depended upon feminine orations, and during two of 
these years, in 1695 and 1697, no less than nine plays were presented 
with addresses by actresses. From 1660 to 1714, no less than thirty- 
three plays were presented with both the prologue and the epilogue 
spoken by a woman. During the same period, some 155 plays were 
acted with female epilogues only; twenty-five plays with female pro- 
logues only. The numbers indicate, therefore, that the female epilogue 
was the more popular type. 

When the fashion had made a start in the theatres after the Restora- 
tion, the occasion was at hand for playwrights to comment upon the 
innovation. Plays with female epilogues had appeared in June, 1660, 
October, 1662, and February, 1662/3, before the epilogue to D’Avenant’s 
The Play-house to be lett was spoken," with a reference to a projected 
novelty, a mermaid with an epilogue in her hand: 

To shew you things yet newer, we did mean 

To represent a Mermaid in that Scene; 

Not proudly combing, with a Comb of Gold, 

Her long wet hair, till the vain wretch takes cold, 

(For so she’s painted by each bungling Rogue) 

But in her hand an humble Epilogue; 

Which thee by signs (for Mermayds seldom speak) 
Should recommend to Criticks on the Deck: 

And by a court’sie, should a Plaudit beg: . .. 

Note, female fishes never make a leg." ’ 


By 1711 the habit of employing women as pleaders had become a 
trick of such familiarity as to lend itself to burlesque in an epilogue 
spoken by the two comedians, Penkethman and Dogget: 

In Epilogues ’thas been a constant Trade, 
To bribe your Judgments with some pretty Maid; 
As if your Critick-Stomach was so urging, 
That like the Dragon, it devour’d each Play a Virgin: 
Our Author begging therefore his Defence 
Might be as usual, in the Mouth of Innocence; 
I told him plain (and faith he was not Blam’d) 
If nothing but a Maid cou’d save him, he was Damn’d. 
Hinting, that all things are not Gold that Glister, 
So faith in pity here, I offer’d him my Sister. 
18 The play was presented in August, 1663. 
™ Sir William D’Avenant, Works, 1673. 8 Injur’d Love (1711), Epilogue. 
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Then Dogget, dressed as a woman, was brought forward and prompted 
to speak an epilogue, burlesquing the speech of feigned modesty that the 
audience of London had often heard spoken by the actresses. 


Il. THE FEMALE ORATORS 


It was said in the theatre that the playwright choosing the best orator 
was most likely to succeed.* Now, if frequency of election argues any- _ 
thing—for many an author found his best speakers after 1660 among the 
actresses—then certainly the women of the stage were successful plead- 
ers. And whence this popularity? It was Flavia, of Everie Woman in 
her Humor, who said: 


... and the rather I come woman because men are apt to take kindelye any 
kinde thing at a womans hand; and wee poore foules are but too kinde if wee 
be kindely intreated, marry otherwise, there I make my A posiopesis. The Author 
hath indeede made me an honest merrye wench one of his humorists, yet I am 
so much beholding to him, I cannot get mee a husband in his play that’s worthe 
the having, unlesse I be better halfe of the sutor my selfe; and having imposed 
this audacity on me, he sends me hither first for exercise.!” 


The reason most often assigned for the employment of women as stage- 
orators is that they had power to persuade. They served, as already 
demonstrated, primarily in that part of the play in which persuasion was 
most frequent, the epilogue; but they also coaxed in prologues, for in the 
prologue to Randolph’s Amyntas, though scoffing at the idea of a 
woman’s speaking, the Shepherd yielded hali his lines to the Nymph, 
who showed him that ‘“‘women are more powrfull to perswade.” The girl 
who spoke the epilogue to Otway’s Don Carlos said the Poet chose her as 
his pleader because there was pity in her face. But most of the women 
who had “a trick will do’’* in matters of special pleading delivered 
addresses of persuasion that entered pleas for themselves rather than the 
poet or the play. A young girl begged applause, threatening to turn nun 
if her audience proved unkind.’ A new actress threatened never to act 
again if hissed upon her first appearance.?° And Mrs. Alison bought ap- 
proval, declaring that she would choose a lover from those who applauded: 


Now who shall first be my man? He, I swear, 
Who for this Play most warmly shall declare: 


% Thomas Baker, The Humour of the Age (1701), Epilogue: 
. .- for he must needs succeed, 
Who chuses the best Orators to plead. 
17 Everie Woman in her Humor (1609), Prologue. 
1 Thomas D’Urfey, Sir Barnaby Whigg (1681), Epilogue. 
19 Thomas Otway, Don Carlos (1704), Epilogue. 
* Thomas D’Urfey, Sir Barnaby Whigg (1681), Epilogue. 
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Tho ’tis the emptyst Fop in Covent-Garden, 
Nay, tho some wheezing o’re grown City Warden.” 


The chief reason for the popularity of female prologues and epilogues 
is not to be found, therefore, in the power to persuade or the artistic gift 
that perhaps some of the women possessed; it is to be discovered usually 
in coquetry: 

Our Author fearing his success to day, 

Sends me to bribe your Spleen against his Play, 

And if a Ghost in Nelly’s time cou’d sooth ye, 

He hopes in these that Flesh and Blood may move ye, 
Nay, what is more, to win your hearts, a Maid! 

If ever such a thing the Play-House had.” 


Burlesquing this most popular type of female address, Dogget and 
Penkethman spoke the following droll epilogue, in which Dogget per- 
sonated a woman: 


Dog. Gallants I come——I come—— 
Pen. Speak out—— —— 
Dog. ——Speak out——- ——What’s next? a Hum! 
Pen. Adds zinds! you’re wrong—to know our Poet’s Doom 
Dog. Adds zinds! you’re wrong to know our Poet’s Doom. 
Pen. Ah! plague you’ve spoil’d it all! take Heart again, 
and to it. 
Dog. WellI declare it Sirs, I cannot do it. 
Pen. Nay, nay, it must be done! come, come, to Nature 
trust, Clear up——- ——- ——- 
Dog. ————A hum! Well then, if it must, it must! 
With burning blushes, and with down-cast Eyes, 
My Flesh all trembling, and all o’re surprize— 
I come, Gallants, to offer Terms for Favour, 
To this poor Play; (pardon my dasht Behaviour.) 
But as you hope to find i’ th’ Green-room Grace, 
So grant our panting Author your Applause. 
Methinks I wou’d my self some Obligation lay 
But all’s in vain, I fear, that I can say, 
Who never yet was kind to you——-I mean your 
wicked way. 
Not but you'll swear, I know, and Treat, and 
Coach me, 
But all the Men on Earth shall ne’er debauch me. 
Yet if a Maiden Actress, for a Maiden Poet, 
Can e’er prevail, this once for my sake do it; 


% John Dennis, A Plot and No Plot (1697), Epilogue. 
™ Mrs. Susannah Centlivre, The Stolen Heiress (1703), Prologue. 
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And in Return——I will not say I’ll yield, 

But I’ll appoint the time in Love’s fair Field: 
And for my Benefit I’ll bring i’ th’ Morning, 

A Ticket to your Hour with Blushes burning; 
And there while Love and Privacy assist ye, 
What helpless Mortal Creature can resist ye?* 


Compare this burlesque with such female epilogues as Lady Brute and 
Bellinda spoke at the presentation of Vanbrugh’s The Provok’d Wife. 

The actresses who spoke the prologues and epilogues were the most 
popular women on the stage, for they were entrusted with the office of 
pleader after they had proved their power to charm an audience. Mrs. 
Barry, for example, spoke her many prologues and epilogues after 
1680, when she became the leading actress of London. With a “solemn 
and august’ manner appropriate to tragedy, as well as an alert and 
pleasant air suited to comedy, she was admirably trained to serve as 
stage-orator upon the numerous occasions that presented themselves 
during her thirty-seven years on the stage. Among her addresses to her 
audiences, may be noted at least six prologues*’ and eighteen epilogues.”* 
As stage-orator, however, she had a rival in Mrs. Bracegirdle, whose 
fame as a speaker of prologues was referred to in the prologue to D’Ur- 
fey’s The Marriage-Hater Match’d, when Mountfort, meeting Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, detained her on the stage: 


Nay, Madam, there’s no turning back alone: 
Now you are Enter’d, faith you must go on; 


% Injur'd Love (1711), Epilogue. 

™ Sir John Vanbrugh, The Provok’d Wife (1697), Epilogue, closing: 
You know the Time, and we appoint this place; 
Where, if you please, we’ll meet and sign the Peace. 

5 In 1680, Mrs. Barry won great applause acting Monimia in Otway’s The Orphan. 

* Dr. Doran, Annals of the English Stage (London, 1888), ed. R. W. Lowe, 1, 156. 

27 Mrs. Barry’s name appears with the prologues to Mrs. Behn’s The City Heiress (1682), 
Rochester’s Valentinian (1685) [Note that this prologue was “Intended, to be spoken” by 
Mrs. Barry, who was prepared for the stage by Rochester, who died before his play was 
performed.], Southerne’s The Maid’s Last Prayer (1693), Dogget’s The Country-Wake 
(1696), Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist (1697), and Ravenscroft’s The London Cuckolds 
(1708). For life, see D.NV.B. and Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, 1, 462-467. 

% Mrs. Barry’s name appears with the epilogues to Otway’s Friendship in Fashion 
(1678), Leanerd’s The Counterfeits (1679), Maidwell’s The Loving Enemies (1680), Otway’s 
Caius Marius (1680), Shadwell’s The Woman-Captain (1680), Tate’s The Loyal General 
(1680), Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches (1681), Mrs. Behn’s The Second Part of the 
Rover (1681), Mrs. Behn’s The False Count (1682), Mrs. Behn’s The Young King (1683), 
Tate’s King Lear (1687), Southerne’s The Wives Excuse (1692), Congreve’s The Old Batch- 
elour (1693), Mrs. Trotter’s The Fatal Friendship (1698), Southerne’s The Fate of Capua 
(1700), Burnaby’s Love Betray’d (1703), Vanbrugh’s The Confederacy (1705), and Con- 
greve’s Love for Love (1709: Benefit for Betterton). 
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And speak the Prologue, you for those are Fam’d, 

And th’ Play’s beginning.?® 
Mrs. Bracegirdle had at least nine prologues*® and twenty epilogues™ 
assigned to her during her twenty-seven years in the theatre. Events in 
her story touched occasionally incidents in the career of Mrs. Barry. 
At the outset, she appeared at the age of six as a page in Otway’s The 
Orphan when Mrs. Barry achieved her great fame as Monimia. In 1709, 
two years after her retirement, she returned to the theatre with Mrs. 
Barry to pay homage to the great Betterton.* 

Other actresses spoke prologues and epilogues with some frequency. 
There were, for example, Miss Cross, whose name appears with nine 
plays, Mrs. Knight, whose name appears with six plays; Mrs. Mount- 
fort, who, as Mrs. Mountfort or Mrs. Verbruggen, spoke for eleven 
plays;* Mrs. Oldfield, who succeeded to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s parts, and 
who has to her credit either the prologues or the epilogues to eleven 


* Thomas D’Urfey, The Marriage-Hater Match’d (1693), Prologue. 

3 Shadwell’s The Amorous Bigotte (1690), Southerne’s Sir Anthony Love (1691), Dry- 
den’s A:mphitryon (1691), Congreve’s The Old Batchelour (1693), D’Urfey’s The Marriage- 
Hater Match’d (1693), Congreve’s The Double Dealer (1694), Southerne’s The Fatal Mar- 
riage (1694), Congreve’s Love for Love (1695), Vanbrugh’s The Provok’d Wife (1697). For 
life, see D. N. B. and Genest, op. cit., 1, 375-380. 

*% Bancroft’s King Edward the Third (1691), Dryden’s King Arthur (1691) and Cleomenes 
(1692), Brady’s The Rape (1692), Southerne’s The Maids Last Prayer (1693), Congreve’s 
Love for Love (1695), Lansdowne’s The She-Gallants (1696), Congreve’s The Mourning 
Bride (1697), Motteux’s Beauty in Distress (1698), H. Smith’s The Princess of Parma 
(1699), Congreve’s The Way of The World (1700), Rowe’s The Ambitious Step-Mother 
(1702) and The Fair Penitent (1703), Vanbrugh and Congreve’s Squire Trelooby (1704), 
Rowe’s Ulysses (1706), Mrs. Centlivre’s A Platonick Lady (1707), Trapp’s Abra-Mule 
(1708), two plays published by Mountfort, who disclaimed authorship: Edward III (At- 
tributed to Bancroft, 1691) and Henry II (Attributed to Bancroft, 1693). These last two 
epilogues are with the plays in the second volume of Six Plays written by Mr. Mountfort, 
1720. In A Collection and Selection of English Prologues and Epilogues an epilogue to The 
Loves of Ergasto (1705), on the opening of the Haymarket theatre, is included in Vol. II, 
pp. 274-275. ® The benefit performance of Love for Love. 

*% The Prologues to Mrs. Pix’s Ibrahim (1696), D’Urfey’s The Comical History of Don 
Quixote, Part m1 (1696: With Horden), Scott’s The Mock-Marriage (1696), Vanbrugh’s 
The Relapse (1697), and Gildon’s Phaeton (1698: With others); the epilogues to Cibber’s 
Loves Last Shift (1696), Mrs. Manley’s The Lost Lover (1696), Cibber’s The Womans Wit 
(1697), and Walker’s The Victorious Love (1698). For life, see Genest, op. cit., 1, 153-154. 

* The prologues to Powell’s The Treacherous Brothers (1690) and Settle’s The Ambitious 
Slave (1694); the epilogues to Powell’s Alphonso (1691), Settle’s Distressed Innocence 
(1691), Powell’s A Very Good Wife (1693), and Scott’s The Mock-Marriage (1696). For 
life, see Genest, of. cit., m1, 151-153. 

% The prologue to Dryden’s Don Sebastian (1689); the epilogues to Shadwell’s The 
Squire of Alsatia (1688) and Bury Fair (1689), Dryden’s Amphitryon (1691), Wright’s 
The Female Virtuoso’s (1693), Congreve’s The Double Dealer (1694). As Mrs. Verbruggen, 
she spoke the prologue for the Third Day to Vanbrugh’s The Relapse (1697); the epilogues 
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plays;* and Miss Porter, who succeeded to Mrs. Barry’s parts, and who 
has to her credit one prologue and eight epilogues to nine plays.*” In 
February, 1667/8, two actresses spoke the prologue to The Great Fa- 
vourite, or the Duke of Lerma so well that Pepys entered a note or ap- 
proval in his Diary on February 20: 


. and Knipp and Nell spoke the prologue most excellently, especially Knipp 
who spoke beyond any creature I ever heard.** 


Mrs. Knepp also spoke the epilogues to Duffett’s The Spanish Rogue 
and Wycherley’s The Country Wife. Nell Gwynn, gifted comedian and 
brisk mistress of impudence, spoke some of the most unusual prologues 
and epilogues of the Restoration; and Dryden wrote several for her. 
Her name appears with at least three prologues and five epilogues to 
plays that were published between 1668 and 1679.* Still other actresses 
who spoke prologues and epilogues less frequently deserve mention: 
Miss Alison,*° Mrs. Betterton,“! Mrs. Bicknell,“ Mrs. Bowman,® Mrs. 





to Southerne’s The Fatal Marriage (1694) and Oroonoko (1696), Mrs. Pix’s The Spanish 
Wives (1696), and Mrs. Trotter’s Agnes de Castro (1696). For life, see Genest, op. cit., 11, 
277-278. 

% The prologues to Mrs. Centlivre’s The Perjur’d Husband (1700), Mrs. Trotter’s The 
Unhappy Penitent (1701); the epilogues to Vanbrugh’s The False Friend (1702), Swiny’s 
Camilla (1706), Cibber’s Perolla and Izadora (1706), Rowe’s The Royal Convert (1708), 
E. Smith’s Phaedra and Hippolitus (1709), Mrs. Centlivre’s The Man’s Bewitch’d (1710), 
Mrs. Centlivre’s The Perplex’d Lovers (1712: Intended to be spoken), Philips’s The Distrest 
Mother (1712), Rowe’s The Tragedy of Jane Shore (1714). For life, see Genest, op. cit., u1, 
375-376; m1, 260-265. 

37 The prologue to Walker’s Marry or Do Worse (1704); the epilogues to Mrs. Pix’s Queen 
Catharine (1698), Manning’s The Generous Choice (1700), Gildon’s Loves Victim (1701), 
Orrery’s Altemira (1702), Mrs. Pix’s The Different Widows (1703), D’Urfey’s The Modern 
Prophets (1707), Goring’s Irene (1708), Addison’s Cato (1713). For life, see Genest, op. cit., 
Iv, 43-47. 

38 The Diary of Samuel Pepys (ed. 1914), 11, 453.—For life see Genest. of. cit., 1, 237-238. 

3® The prologues to Jonson’s Catiline (1674: Revived), Banks’s The Destruction of Troy 
(1679), Dryden’s The Conquest of Granada (1672); the epilogues to Howard’s The Great 
Favourite (1668: with Mrs. Knepp), Porter’s The Villain (1670), Dryden’s Tyrannick Love 
(1670), Jonson’s Catiline (1674: Revived), Mrs. Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy (1678). For life, 
see Genest, op. cit., 1, 380-387. 

4° The epilogues to Dennis’s A Plot and No Plot (1697) and Gildon’s The Roman Brides 
Revenge (1697). 

@ ~ prologue to Pordage’s The Siege of Babylon (1678). For life, see Genest, op. cit., 
qt, 

e oc — to Johnson’s The Force of Friendship (1710) and D’Urfey’s The Modern 
Prophets (1707: With Mrs. Porter). For life, see D. N. B. and Genest, op. cit., m1, 114-115. 

“ The prologue to She Ventures and He Wins (1596); the epilogues to Hopkins’s Boadicea 
(1697) and Mountfort’s Zelmane (1705). 
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Bradshaw,“ Mrs. Butler,“ Miss Champion,“ Miss Dennis Chock,‘’ Mrs. 
Cook,“* Mrs. Currer,“* Miss Davis,5° Mrs. Hook,® Lady Elizabeth 
Howard,” Miss Howard,® Mrs. Mary Lee, Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Roch, 
Mrs. Rogers,*’ and Miss Santlow.** 


Ill. TYPES 


Among the female prologues and epilogues were several distinct 
types: Adjuring, or Conjuring, Occasional, Begging, Challenging, 
Preaching, and Merry. 


1. Adjuring or Conjuring Epilogues 


Although most of the female prologues and epilogues were flouters, 
some few tried the gentle art of adjuring and conjuring audiences. 
Earliest, perhaps, in this manner is the epilogue to Lyly’s Gallathea which 
adjured the women to love, but made no appeal for the play: 


..+ Yeeld, Ladies, yeeld to love Ladies, which lurketh under your eye-lids 
whilest you sleepe, and playeth with your heartstrings whilest you wake: whose 
sweetnesse never breedeth satietie, labour wearinesse, nor griefe bitternesse, 


“ The prologues to T. Walker’s The Wit of a Woman (1705: Second Prologue) and D’Ur- 
fey’s The Modern Prophets (1707); the epilogues to Baker’s The Fine Lady’s Airs (1709) 
and Johnson’s The Generous Husband (1711). Genest, op. cit., 11, 543, says she spoke a pro- 
logue to Royal Mischief in 1696. For Life, see D. N. B. and Genest, op. cit., 1, 543-544. 

46 The prologues to Romulus (1683) and Shadwell’s The Amorous Bigotte (1690); the 
epilogues to Mrs. Behn’s The City-Heiress (1682), Southerne’s Sir Anthony Love (1691), 
and D’Urfey’s Love for Money (1696: With Mountfort). 

The epilogue to D’Urfey’s The Famous History and Fall of Massaniello, the Second 
Part (1699). 

‘7 The epilogues to Powell’s Bonduca (1696) and Settle’s The World in the Moon (1697). 

48 The Second Prologue to Rochester’s Valentinian (1685); the epilogues to Tate’s 
Richard II (1681), Dryden and Lee’s The Duke of Guise (1683), Lee’s Constantine (1684), 
and Mrs. Behn’s The Emperor of the Moon (1687). 

“® The prologues to Mrs. Behn’s Feign’d Curtizans (1679) and Ravenscroft’s Dame Dob- 
son (1684); the epilogue to D’Urfey’s Squire Oldsapp (1697). 

5° The prologue to Crowne’s Calisto (1675): Dialogue. 

5! The epilogue to Farquhar’s The Twin-Rivals (1703). 

82 Three prologues to Settle’s The Empress of Morocco (1673: At Court). 

58 The epilogues to Dilke’s The Lovers Luck (1696) and The City Lady (1697). 

“ The epilogues to Otway’s Titus and Berenice (1677), Romulus (1683), and Otway’s 
Alcibiades (1687). For life, see D. N. B. and Genest, op. cit., 1, 449. 

58 The prologue to Mrs. Centlivre’s The Stolen Heiress (1703) and the epilogue to Bur- 
naby’s The Ladies Visiting Day (1701). The prologue to Lee’s Gloriana (1676). 

5? The epilogues to Settle’s The Ambitious Slave (1694), The Triumphs of Virtue (1697), 
D’Urfey’s The Famous History of the Rise and Fall of Massaniello, the First Part (1700), 
and Motteux’s The Island Princess (1701: With Penkethman). For life, see Genest, op. 
cit., 11, 655-658. 

% The epilogue to Hill’s E/frid (1709). For life, see Genest, op. cit., mt, 375. 
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Cupid was begotten in a mist, nursed in Cloudes, and sucking only upon con- 
ceits. Confesse him a Conqueror, whom yee ought to regard, sith it is unpossible 
to resist; for this is infallible, that Love conquereth all things but itselfe, and 
Ladies all hearts but their owne.* 


To this design was usually added the carpe-diem note: 
You, Rising Suns, who see their dreadful Fate, 
Take Warning, Marry e’er it be too late, 
For Youth’s the surest Charm to Captivate. 


With some resemblance to the oration adjuring ladies to love, the con- 
juring epilogue spoken by Rosalynd to As You Like It related itself 
definitely to one of the original patterns asking a plaudite. The same 
method was used in the dialogue introducing Randolph’s Amyntas and, 
modified by the influence of Restoration manners, the epilogue to 
Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing-Master. 


2. Occasional Prologues and Epilogues 
When the players performed at court or when some member of the 
royal family came to the theatre, when the actors went to Oxford, when 
a company opened a new playhouse, or when benefits for fellow-actors 
were in order, the poets of the playhouses wrote occasional prologues 
and epilogues; and some of their verses were spoken with skill by femi- 


nine orators. 

Several times women addressed themselves gracefully to the English 
sovereigns. On Twelfth Night, 1663, the Lady Mary Mordant spoke 
the epilogue to The Faithful Shepherdess before the king and queen at 
court, and the epilogue was included in the Covent Garden Drolery in 
1672. In the same drollery appeared another address at court, the pro- 
logue which, according to the title, the Duchess of Monmouth" spoke 
at the performance of Horace on February 4, 1667/8. Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, apparently a favored female orator, spoke three prologues to 
Settle’s The Empress of Morocco at Court. The usual opinion that she 
spoke two is based upon the evidence in an issue of the play in 1673,” 
in which appear the first prologue, written by Lord Lumley, and the 


%® John Lyly, Gallathea, Epilogue, Sixe Court Comedies (1632). 

6° Thomas Wright, The Female Vertuoso’s (1693), Epilogue. 

® The Covent Garden Drolery (1672), ed. the Rev. Montague Summers (London: The 
Fortune Press, 1927), p. 62, has this notation as a title for the poem: “Prologue to Horace, 
Spoken by the Dutches of Munmouth, at Court.” Langbaine says, in An Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 404: “This Play was acted at Court, by Persons of 
Quality; the Duke of Monmouth speaking the Prologue.” 

® Mr. Nicoll, op. cit., p. 371, refers to two issues in 1673. The date of the first presenta- 
tion at Whitehall is not definitely known, but it was probably late in 1669 or early in 1670. 
See F. C. Brown, Elkanah Settle (1910), p. 13. 
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second, written by Lord Rochester. In a third prologue, however, which 
was published in 1673 in a miscellany, A Collection of Poems,* with the 
title, “A Prologue spoken at Court to the Empress of Morocco,” the 
Lady Elizabeth Howard addressed herself to the Royal Presence. This 
prologue is unlike the two that were published with the play in 1673. 
For Calisto, which was acted at court in 1675, a poet wrote an epilogue 
to be spoken by the Lady Henrietta Maria Wentworth, but the piece 
was not delivered.“ In the public theatre in 1697, the presence of Her 
Royal Highness at the performance of Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist oc- 
casioned Motteux’s enthusiastic prologue that was spoken by a popular 
actress, Mrs. Barry. 

Most of the prologues and epilogues addressed to Oxford were de- 
livered by actors, but it will be recalled that during Bathurst’s Vice- 
Chancellorship, from October 3, 1673, to October 9, 1675, an epilogue 
by Dryden was spoken by Mrs. Marshall at Oxford. Another example 
may be noted, of course, in Lee’s Sophonisba of 1691, containing an 
epilogue spoken by Sophonisba at Oxford. 

At the opening of a theatre—a moment of no little account in the lives 
of players—new prologues and epilogues were frequently spoken, and 
some actresses served as orators upon such occasions. The first play 
acted at the Theatre Royal in 1681 closed with an epilogue, in which Mrs. 
Cox spoke, and in which allusion was made to the vogue of women- 
orators. Mrs. Bracegirdle served twice in a similar capacity, speaking 
epilogues at the opening of the revolting actors’ theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn-Fields in April, 1695, with the presentation of Congreve’s Love for 
Love, and at the opening of the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket in 
April, 1705, with the performance of the Italian pastoral, The Loves of 
Ergasto. 

And again, when the players chose to honor one of their associates 
with benefits, the poets wrote occasional verse celebrating the name of 
the player. The most famous epilogue cast in this mold was spoken by 
a woman when the stage was covered with gentlemen and ladies, and 
a great concourse of persons of distinction attended Congreve’s Love 
for Love, presented on April 7, 1709, “‘By the desire of several Persons of 
Quality, for Betterton’s Benefit.” At the close of the play, Betterton 

® Through an error in pagination, this piece appears on page 178, which should be 168. 

“ The Works of John Dryden, ed. George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1885), x, 332-333. 

% The Works of John Dryden, ed. George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1885), x, 351-353. 
The edition of this play (1695) contains a prologue “propos’d to be spoken by Mrs. Brace- 
girdle in Man’s Cloaths”; the poem was sent by an unknown hand. 

® The Tatler, April 12, 1709: 

On Thursday last was acted, for the Benefit of Mr. Betterton, the Celebrated Comedy, 
call’d Love for Love. Those excellent Players, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mr. Dog- 
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stood in the center of the stage—supported by Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. 
Barry,” who spoke the epilogue that Rowe had prepared for the oc- 


As some brave Knight, who once with Spear and Shield 
Had sought Renown in many a well-fought Field; 


But now no more with sacred Fame inspir’d, 
Was to a peaceful hermitage retir’d: 

There, if by Chance disast’rous Tales he hears, 
Of Matrons Wrongs, and captive Virgins Tears, 
He feels soft Pity urge his gen’rous Breast, 

And vows once more to succour the Distress’d. 
Buckl’d in Mail, he sallies on the Plain, 

And turns him to the Feats of Arms again. 

So we, to former Leagues of Friendship true, 
Have bid once more our peaceful Homes adieu, 
To aid old Thomas, and to pleasure you. 

Like errant Damsels, boldly we engage, 

Arm’d, as you see, for the defenceless Stage. 
Time was, when this good Man no Help did lack, 
And scorn’d that any She should hold his Back; 
But now, so Age and Frailty have ordain’d, 

By two at once he’s forc’d to be sustained. 

You see what Failing Nature brings Man to; 
And yet let none insult, for ought we know, 

She may not wear so well with some of you. 
Tho’ old, you find his Strength is not clean past, 
But true as Steel he’s Mettle to the last. 

If better he perform’d in Days of Yore, 

Yet now he gives you all that’s in his Pow’r; 
What can the youngest of you all do more? 

What he has been, tho’ present Praise be dumb, 
Shall haply be a Theme in Times to come, 

As now we talk of Roscius, and of Rome. 
Had you with-held you Favours on this Night, 


Old Shakespear’s Ghost had ris’n to do him Right. 


With Indignation had you seen him frown 
Upon a worthless, witless, tasteless Town; 
Griev’d and repining, you had heard him say, 
Why are the Muses Labours cast away? 
















gett, tho’ not at present concern’d in the House, acted on that Occasion. There has not 
been known so great a Concourse of Persons of Distinction, the Stage it self was cover’d 
with Gentlemen and Ladies, and when the Curtain was drawn, there appear’d also a very 
splendid Audience. 

87 Robert W. Lowe, Thomas Betterton (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.: London, 
1891), p. 180. 
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Why did I write what only he could play? 

But since, like Friends to Wit, thus throng’d you meet, 
Go on, and make the gen’rous Work compleat; 

Be true to Merit, and still own his Cause, 

And something for him more than bare Applause. 

In just Remembrance of your Pleasures past, 

Be kind, and give him a Discharge at last. 

Peace and Ease Life’s Remnant let him wear, 

And hang his consecrated Buskin here.* 


3. Begging and Defiant Prologues and Epilogues 


The Epilogue to Cockain’s The Obstinate Lady, published in 1658, 
but never acted, presented in dialogue two types of feminine address 
which opened and closed many plays after the Restoration: the defiant 
and the begging epilogue. Like variations upon these original patterns, 
numerous supplicatory and hectoring orations occur in playbooks and 
miscellanies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Young girls, the best beggars of the lot, began early to persuade the 
gallants. The actress “not yet Thirteen,” repeating the epilogue to 
D’Urfey’s A Common-W ealth of Women, and little Miss Dennis Chock, 
speaking at the age of six the epilogue to Powell’s Bonduca, showed them- 
selves proficients in the fine art of playhouse mendicancy. Older ac- 
tresses, though more accustomed to huff and mock, sometimes attempted 
the supplicatory manner; but usually the result was an epilogue that 
came from one not entirely habited as a beggar.®® In the epilogue to Cib- 
ber’s Woman’s Wit, Miss Cross, for example, used the old gesture of 
humility, but she spoke in ridicule. One feminine beggar, however, if 
the textual history of epilogues is good evidence, brought her playwright 
some reward. On the first and second days, Mrs. Butler in man’s apparel, 
speaking for Powell’s The Treacherous Brothers, argued in thirteen lines 
that it was charity “‘when begg’d to give relief.’’ On the third day, in- 
stead of entreating, she thanked the audience in two lines: 

He thanks the goodness of his this days Friends, 
You’ve fill’d the House, and he has gain’d his ends.”® 


But the almost habitual manner of the female prologues and epilogues 
after 1660 was not ingratiating; it was defiant, challenging, and com- 
manding. The speaker cocked her eye, announced herself the poet’s 


$8 “Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Barry, at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, April the 7th, 
1709, at her Playing in Love for Love with Mrs. Bracegirdle, for the Benefit of Mr. Better- 
ton,” Poems on Several Occasions (Third edition; London: E. Curll, 1714), m, 25-27. 

* George Powell, Bonduca (1696), Epilogue. 

7 George Powell, The Treacherous Brothers (1690), Epilogue. 
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champion at the outset, and thereupon defied the critics. This was the 
style of the garb that the actress put on in the epilogue to Lee’s Lucius 
Junius Brutus; and some twenty years later the epilogue to Mrs. Pix’s 
The Czar of Muscovy not only adopted the tone of Lee’s oration but 
appropriated several lines without acknowledgement of their source.” 
Yet more militant in her behavior at times, the female champion of the 
poet occasionally asserted herself in the person of such actresses as Mrs. 
Barry, who spoke the epilogues to Shadwell’s The Woman-Captain and 
Leanerd’s The Counterfeits, and in Miss Dennis Chock, who, at the age of 
eight,” came dressed like a beau,” spoke the Epilogue to Settle’s The 
World in the Moon, and, drawing her sword, declared herself ready to 
defend the opera. 


4. Preaching Prologues and Epilogues 


Prologues and epilogues spoken by the “Preaching Sisters” lectured 
the vanity of the audience.” Even Mrs. Barry, who mocked the moral- 
izing orator, was a Preaching Sister when she spoke the epilogue to Mrs. 
Behn’s The Young King, praising rustic virtues. So likewise were such 
other famous women of the stage as Mrs. Bracegirdle, who championed 
the soldier-lover against some “‘honest gentlemen” in the prologue to 
Southerne’s Sir Anthony Love and lectured the gallants in an epilogue to 
Southerne’s The Maids Last Prayer; Mrs. Oldfield, who was assigned 
preaching epilogues to Rowe’s The Royal Convert and Mrs. Centlivre’s 


™ Compare the epilogues to Nathaniel Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus (1681) and Mrs 
Mary Pix’s The Czar of Muscovy (1701). 

72 When she spoke the epilogue to Powell’s Bonduca in 1695, Miss Dennis Chock was six. 
Settle’s opera was presented in 1697. 

% It may be observed, at this point, that frequently prologues and epilogues were 
spoken by women dressed as men. The trick with dancers pleased Pepys, who referred to 
Miss Davis and Miss Nell, whom he had seen dance in boy’s clothes. In February, 1662/3, 
he was “most pleased to see the little girl dance in boy’s apparel, she having very fine legs, 
only bends in the hams, as I perceive all women do” (The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. 1914, 
1, 342). Some examples of prologues and epilogues spoken by women in man’s apparel may 
be cited: Mrs. Boutell in the prologue written by Dryden for the performance of The 
Maiden Queen entirely by women; Mrs. Reeves in the epilogue to the same play; the 
speaker of the epilogue to Corye’s The Generous Enemies; Miss Santlow in the epilogue to 
Valentinian; Mrs. Bracegirdle in the Second Prologue to Don Sebastian; Miss Howard in 
the epilogue to The Lover’s Luck; Mrs. Bracegirdle with Mr. Monford in the prologue to 
The Marriage-Hater Match’d; Mrs. Bradshaw in the epilogue to Johnson’s The Generous 
Husband; and Mrs. Bowman in the prologue to She Ventures and He Wins. A reference to 
Mrs. Mountfort’s skill in acting as a man occurs in the epilogue to Southerne’s Sir Anthony 
Love (1691), spoken by Mrs. Botelar. 

™ Nahum Tate, The Loyal General (1680), Epilogue: 

You know how oft, like preaching Sisters, we 
Have from the Stage Lectur’d your Vanity. 
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The Man’s Bewitch’d and The Perplex’d Lovers ;* Nell Gwynn, who spoke 
an epilogue to Mrs. Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy in ridicule of fools and 
vizard-masks; and Mrs. Porter, who spoke the epilogue to Addison’s 
Cato desiring the return of virtue. 

But the favorite subjects of these lecturing epilogues were the gal- 
lants, fops, and vizors. Mrs. Knepp, speaking the epilogue to Wycher- 
ley’s The Country Wife, ridiculed the young fops and the Falstaffs who 
wished to be thought brisk. Mrs. Oldfield spoke the epilogue to Cibber’s 
Perolla and Izadora, rebuking sparks, husbands, and gallants; and again, 
in another epilogue, written by Cibber for Mrs. Centlivre’s The Man’s 
Bewitch’d, she ridiculed playhouse-lovers, using a billet-doux as her point 
of departure in a lecturing monologue. 

Occasionally, though not without some difficulty, the Preaching Sisters 
turned to politics. Lady Desbro, speaking the epilogue to Mrs. Behn’s 
The Round-Heads, flayed the “pious cheats” who descended from the 
founders of the commonwealth. Mrs. Bowman, dressed as Victory, spoke 
an epilogue in praise of “great Anne’s Arms’’’* the year following the 
great victories of Marlborough. Sentiments appropriate to 1705, how- 
ever, were quite otherwise six years later, as Mrs. Centlivre discovered 
in January, 1711/12, when she thought to have Mrs. Oldfield speak an 
epilogue concluding with a tribute to Marlborough.” The first night, 
the play had to come off without the epilogue for a reason which Mrs. 
Centlivre stated in the Preface to The Perplex’d Lovers: 


... It seems the Epilogue design’d would not pass; therefore the Managers of 
the Theatre did not think it safe to speak it, without I cou’d get it licens’d, which 
I cou’d not do that Night, with all the Interest I could make. 


At an hour when the Commons were accusing Marlborough, and the 
Queen was listening to their charges, parties formed against the epilogue 
because it was reported to be notoriously whiggish. The times were not 
then kind to the female politician of the stage; and Mrs. Oldfield was 
forced to heed the opposing party that demanded her silence. 


5. Merry Prologues and Epilogues 
“Merry” prologues before tragedies? “Highly absurd,”’ answered the 
critics, “‘unless the playwright intend ‘to heighten the distress of the 
piece, by putting it in contrast; as bad painters express the sombre of a 
grove, by the opposition of a glare of light, to render it a palpable ob- 
scure.’’’ 78 And “merry” epilogues? “Equally improper’’ was the answer: 


5 This epilogue was designed for Mrs. Oldfield, but not spoken. 

% William Mountfort, Zelmane (1705), Epilogue. 

77 Mrs. Susannah Centlivre, The Perplex’d Lovers (1712), Preface. 

78 A Collection and Selection of English Prologues and Epilogues (1779), 1, vii. 
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. .. When Melpomene has withdrawn herself behind the curtain, and left the 
audience virtuously impressed with salutary woe... , the spectators are im- 
mediately called upon to assume their tragi-comedy faces, and banish the moral 
of the presentation from their hearts and minds, for ever.”* 


Yet many merry prologues and epilogues accompanied tragedies, and 
actresses took a notable part in rendering such facetiae popular. It was, 
as a matter of fact, a female epilogue of a merry turn that opened a 
debate in the Spectator in 1712, when Physibulus, on March 28, referred 
to the “facetious epilogue”’ which frequently concluded a tragedy, trick- 
ing an audience out of “‘pleasing Melancholy.” Philomeides answered 
this complaint in a letter on April 1, saying prologues and epilogues on 
the British stage were “‘distinct Performances by themselves, Pieces 
entirely detached from the Play, and no way essential to it.” 

Undoubtedly, merry prologues and epilogues had long been popular 
when the Spectator paused to view them with a critical eye, for they were 
the occasion of some concern among actresses and poets. In 1636 D’Aven- 
ant had said epilogues should be “‘smooth & stroke the wrinkles from each 
brow’’;® his conception of the office of the epilogue remained with the 
playwrights for many years, though offending, as we have seen, the fine 
tastes of some who paid their half-crowns to be sad. Nell Gwynn, Mrs. 
Verbruggen, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Mary Lee, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Betterton, 
Mrs. Barry, Miss Santlow, and Mrs. Oldfield, chief among the actresses 
who refreshed their audiences with merry chatter, drove away any dis- 
mal thought lurking after the close of a play. And for this diversion, no 
less a master than Dryden wrote prologues and epilogues. 

It was not a frequent practice to have a merry epilogue to a tragedy 
spoken by one who was not among the dramatis personae; but when an 
actress who had no part in the play did speak, the playwright gained 
something, perhaps, in having her try to assume the point of view of the 
audience, as Mrs. Verbruggen did in the epilogue to Southerne’s The 
Fatal Marriage. In the play, a character, Isabella, stabbed herself, upon 
discovering that she had married a second husband while the first was 
living. Mrs. Verbruggen, coming before the audience at the conclusion 
of this tragedy and speaking what she guessed to be their thoughts, 
commented facetiously upon many doleful incidents. Similarly, Miss 
Santlow spoke her first epilogue at the close of Hill’s Elfrid, a play in 
which she had no part. She ran out upon the stage, “‘as if she had been 
forcibly withheld,” and divided the spectators’ souls “between Jest 
and Earnest’’*! after the tragedy had ended. 

79 Tbid., 1, vii. 

8° Sir William D’Avenant, The Wits (1636), Epilogue. 

© The Spectator, March 28, 1712. 
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The majority of the merry epilogues under consideration were spoken 
by actresses among the dramatis personae; but when they came before 
their audience in these concluding pieces, the speakers stepped out of 
their play-world and spoke as Nell or Betty. The moment the play 
ended, argued Philomeides,® Mrs. Oldfield was no longer Andromache. 
She left Andromache ‘“‘stonedead upon the Stage” and stepped forth 
as Mrs. Oldfield to speak her merry epilogue. For such was the custom 
of the stage during the Restoration and the early eighteenth century. 
Playing Valeria in Dryden’s Tyrannick Love in 1669, Nell Gwynn 
stabbed herself and died, speaking of her lover. The audience had their 
half-crown’s worth of melancholy: Nell, as Valeria, lay dead upon the 
stage. But she would not leave it so. The bearers, preparing to carry 
off the body of Valeria, were commanded by a voice from the dead that 
spoke in a manner which was truly Nell Gwynn’s: 


Hold, are you mad? you damn’d confounded Dog, 
I am to rise, and speak the Epilogue. 


Left on the stage, Nell addressed the audience in a humorous epilogue, 
which was considered in her day, we are told,® a very good piece: 


I come, kind Gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 

I am the Ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet Ladies, be not frighted, I’le be civil, 

I’m what I was, a little harmless Devil. 

For after death, we Sprights, have just such Natures, 
We had for all the World, when humane Creatures; 
And therefore I that was an Actress here, 

Play all my Tricks in Hell, a Goblin there, 


To tell you true, I walk because I dye 

Out of my Calling in a Tragedy. 

O Poet, damn’d dull Poet, who could prove 

So sensless! to make Nelly dye for Love, 

Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter-Term, in Tart and Cheese-cake time! 
I’le fit the Fopp; for I’le not one word say 
T’excuse his godly out of fashion Play. 

A Play which if you dare but twice sit out, 
You’l all be slander’d, and be thought devout. 
But, farewel Gentlemen, make haste to me, 
I’m sure e’re long to have your company. 

As for my Epitaph when I am gone, 

I’le trust no Poet, but will write my own. 


® Jbid., April 1, 1712. ® The Spectator, April 1, 1712. 
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Here Nelly lies, who, though she liv’d a Slater’n, , 
Yet dy’d a Princess, acting in S. Cathar’n.* . 3 

In such fashion many who died rose to harangue their audiences. But ¢ 

how, Smith asked of Bayes in The Rehearsal, do your dead men go off - 

the stage? And Bayes, who had taught Nell Gwynn how to rise, was 

ready with an answer: 

Go off! Why as they came on; upon their Legs: How should they go off? Why, 

do you think the People here don’t know they are not dead? . . . Come, Sir, I'll 

show you how they go off. Rise, rise, Sirs, and go about your business.** 


Frequently, then, before the Spectator published the letter of complaint 
concerning the custom, actresses died in the last act, but rose in the 
epilogue and went about their business without offending their audience. 
Mrs. Spencer, as Mariamne in Pordage’s Herod and Mariamne, went 
to her death in heroic style, refusing even a cypress scarf to bind her 
eyes; yet after the play, she came to speak the epilogue. Mrs. Mary 
Lee played Deidamia, Queen of Sparta, in Otway’s Alcibiades, living 
and dying a murderess; yet after the bloody dénouement, she was 
forced to “rise for th’ Epilogue” and drive away melancholy. Similarly, 
Mrs. Betterton,™ Mrs. Barry, *’ Mrs. Bracegirdle,** and Mrs. Ver- 
bruggen® enlivened tragedies with facetious epilogues. Mistress of the 
art after Nell Gwynn, however, Mrs. Oldfield twice distinguished herself 
in merry epilogues at the presentation of Edmund Smith’s Phaedra and 
Hippolitus and Ambrose Philips’s The Distrest Mother. Her first gave 
Philomeides reason to justify the practice of closing tragedies with 
comic afterpieces;*° her second made Physibulus feel that all the noble 
achievements of The Distrest Mother were “downright silly and ro- 
mantic.”’*! Apparently, however, the majority of her audience delighted 
in the gaiety of this second epilogue, which was “‘so generously applauded 
by the Town, and received such Honours as were never before given to 
any in an English Theatre.” The audience would not permit her to 
go off the stage the first night until she had repeated it twice; the second 
night, she was obliged to speak it twice; the third night, it was called for 
a second time. In short, observed Philomeides, contrary to all other 

* John Dryden, Tyrannick Love (1670), Epilogue. 

85 George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, The Rehearsal (1687), v, i. 

% Samuel Pordage, The Siege of Babylon (1678), Epilogue. 

87 Nahum Tate, The Loyal General (1680), Epilogue. 

88 John Dryden, Cleomenes (1692), Epilogue.—See Cibber’s account in An A pology for 
the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber (London, 1740), p. 141: “But her Youth, and lively Aspect, 
threw out such a Glow of Health, and Chearfulness, that, on the State, few Spectators 
that were not past it, could behold her without Desire. It was even a Fashion among the 
Gay, and Young, to have a Taste or Tendre for Mrs. Bracegirdle.” 

8° Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko (1696), Epilogue. *° The Spectator, April 1, 1712. 

" Tbid., March 28, 1712. * The Spectator, April 1, 1712. 
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epilogues, which were dropped after the third presentation of the play, 
this one was repeated at least nine times. By such devices facetious 
epilogues continued to amuse or cheat London audiences. In the year in 
which this study ends, 1713/14, Mrs. Oldfield, playing Jane Shore, was 
assigned an epilogue of a merry character, of which Warton said: 


It is written with that air of gallantry and raillery, which, by a strange perversion 
of taste, the audience expects in all epilogues to the most serious and pathetic 
pieces. To recommend cuckoldom, and palliate adultery, is their usual intent. 
I wonder Mrs. Oldfield was not suffered to speak it; for it is superior to that which 
was used on the occasion.* 


The numerous examples of such facetiae as the epilogues retailed 
after 1660 argue a case for merry epilogues. In these ludicrous conclu- 
sions, the playwrights were mocking the absurdity of many of the tragic 
dénouements. One marvels now at the charity or self-control that the 
audience showed in not becoming jocular before the merry epilogue 
appeared. When, in the last bitter moments, the survivor of the tragedy 
indicated the consummation of the two hours’ melancholy with ‘She is 
gone,” the playwrights probably supposed their audiences knew what 
Congreve told his hearers when Almeria, of The Mourning Bride, spoke 
the epilogue: 

The Tragedy thus done, I am, you know, 
No more a Princess, but in statu quo: 

And now as unconcern’d this Mourning wear, 
As if indeed a widow, or an Heir. 

I’ve leisure, now, to mark you sev’ral Faces, 
And know each Critic by his sour Grimaces.™ 

In conclusion, it may be observed that although in 1638 female 
prologues and epilogues were still a novelty, within something less 
than thirty years playwrights made it a common practice to bribe their 
audiences with pretty maids. The apology which prefaced the early 
examples of feminine oratory dropped out of fashion, and actresses 
huffed and begged according to the accepted mode of the theatre. The 
examples cited indicate that the women’s usual way was coquetry. For 
them, as well as the actors and the audiences, poets wrote new orations, 
not the serious speeches that formerly accompanied plays, but the 
facetious prologues and epilogues, to which some objected: ‘‘How vile 
this world is chang’d!’’"™ 

AvuTREY NELL WILEY 

Margaret E. Maltby Fellow, 

The American Association of University Women, 1930-1931 


% Joseph Warton, The Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 1806), 1, 267-268. 
* William Congreve, The Mourning Bride (1679), Epilogue. 
S Letter to Mr. Congreve on His Pretended Amendments (1698), p. 18. 


LVIII 
SIR WILLIAM CORNWALLIS’S USE OF MONTAIGNE 


TUDENTS of Elizabethan literature are well acquainted with the 
fact that Sir William Cornwallis had part of Montaigne’s essays 
available in translation before the composition of the first volume of his 
own essays, which was published in 1600,' and probably written soon 
after he returned from Ireland where he had been knighted by Essex on 
August 5, 1599.2 Unfortunately, no one has been able to determine 
whether or not the translation which Cornwallis saw was Florio’s. While 
Florio’s Montaigne was not published until 1603, a large part of it may 
have been completed much earlier,’ and Cornwallis may have seen all 
or part of Florio’s work; but it is just as possible that he saw a transla- 
tion which is not now extant. Florio, himself, says, “‘Seven or eight of 
great wit and worth have assayed, but found these Essayes no attempt for 
French apprentises or Littletonians.’* Cornwallis does not help us to 
decide the question. Although he is frequently indebted to Montaigne, 
I can find no passage which approaches a quotation closely enough to 


1 Entered, November 13, 1600.—My references, for both parts of the Essayes, are to 
the edition of 1632. The first essay of the second part begins on sig. LA’. The last three 
essays (sigg. Hh2” et seg.) were added in the 1610 edition. 

2 See P. B. Whitt, “(New Light on Sir William Cornwallis, the Essayist,”’ Review of Eng. 
Stud., vim (1932).—Joseph Hunter, in New Illustrations . . . of Shakspere, 1 (London, 1845), 
pp. 145-146, reasoning from a statement in the dedication of the Essayes (“yet many Copies 
of them being bestowed, by often transcription”), thought that the work had been written 
“some time before.” Such statements in prefaces were, however, purely conventional, and 
even if many manuscript copies had been made prior to publication it would not prove 
that the time between composition and publication was at all long. 

3 It was entered for Edward Blount, June 4, 1600, and the entry indicates, at least, that 
the translation was in project, and probably begun at that date. A. E. Brae’s argument, in 
Collier, Coleridge and Shakespeare (London, 1860), pp. 132 £., that Florio did not begin his 
translation before 1599 or 1600 rests upon a mistake in the nineteenth chapter of the first 
book, which Brae thought Florio had derived from the 1600 edition of Montaigne, and 
which could not have been derived from an edition earlier than that of 1598, some copies 
of which contain the error. But Florio expressly states in his preface (ed. 1603, sig. A6") 
that he has used several French editions. Unless we make the unjustified assumption that 
he translated the essays in order, Brae’s evidence only proves that Florio did some work 
upon the nineteenth chapter of the first book in 1598 or later. 

4 “Preface to the courteous Reader,” ad fin. [Littletonians (not recorded in the New 
English Dictionary) may mean those with little knowledge of French, but I prefer to take 
it as students of Littleton, that is, members of the Inns of Court.} See also the entry of 
“The Essais of Michaell Lord of Mountene,” to Edward Aggas on October 20, 1595. From 
the character of Aggas’s other publications it seems probable that this entry was for a 
translation. In Pollard and Redgrave’s Short Title Catalogue it is placed under Florio, but 
I find no transfer from Aggas to Blount. 
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make comparison with Florio’s version illuminating.’ Neither is Corn- 
wallis’s tribute to Montaigne’s translator very helpful. 


For profitable Recreation, that Noble French Knight, the Lord de Montaigne 
is most excellent, whom though I haue not beene so much beholding to the 
French as to see in his Originall, yet diuers of his peeces I haue seene translated: 
they that vnderstand both languages say very well done, and I am able to say (if 
you will take the word of ignorance) translated into a stile, admitting as few idle 
words as our language will endure: It is well fitted in this new garment, and 
Montaigne speakes now good English: It is done by a fellow lesse beholding to 
nature for his fortune than witte, yet lesser for his face then for fortune; the 
truth is, he lookes more like a good-fellow, then a wise-man and yet hee is wise, 
beyond either his fortune, or education.® 


If this passage is to be used as evidence at all, it is against Florio being 
the “fellow lesse beholding to nature for his fortune than witte.’”’ The 
condescending tone points to a man of Florio’s rank,’ but Cornwallis 
had small ground for patronizing Florio’s education, and it is a little 
difficult to believe, since he had a better grasp of Montaigne’s stylistic 
purpose than the more fluent Florio, that he would have complimented 
the latter upon not wasting words. This, however, is the feeblest kind of 
evidence. 

We must, for the present, content ourselves with the fact that Corn- 
wallis knew some manuscript translation of part of Montaigne’s essays. 
Probably it did not include all of them, for he says that he has seen 
“diuers of his peeces,”’ and the probability is slightly in favor of a manu- 
script translation being incomplete. On that account I think that an 
indication of which essays of Montaigne’s Cornwallis seems to have seen 
will be of some value. Manuscript circulation was extensive at the time, 
and a translation which Cornwallis saw may have reached almost any- 
one. I shall draw my evidence from both parts of Cornwallis’s Essayes. 
The second part was entered October 19, 1601, and published that year. 


§ Professor MacDonald, in “The Earliest English Essayists,” Englische Studien, Lx1v 
[1929], 42, attributes to Professor Upham the statement that Cornwallis’s essays “fairly 
teem with direct quotations and echoes” from Montaigne. But Upham’s actual words are 
far more accurate: ‘‘the Essayes fairly teem with echoes . . . specific parallels in phrasing 
are very rare... There is scarcely an essay that does not suggest [Montaigne].””—The 
French Influence in English Literature (New York, 1908), p. 273. * Sig. F6. 

7 Miss Elizabeth Robbins Hooker, in “The Relation of Shakspere to Montaigne,” 
PMLA, xvm (1902), 349 ff., says that Cornwallis wrote of the translator as of a compara- 
tive stranger. This is a fumbling way to say that he wrote as if the translator were a man 
he knew, although not a bosom friend, nor a man of his own rank. Professor Alwin Thaler 
has suggested to me that Cornwallis may be jesting at a “good-fellow” whom he knew 
pretty well, so well that he could appear to be patronizing him, as he would write of a fel- 
low-student. This is certainly a possible interpretation. 
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As the parallel passages are numerous, and often long, I shall not quote 
them.® 
Allusions to Specific Passages Parallel Passages 
Cornwallis Montaigne Cornwallis Montaigne 
Sigg. Si* II, viii, 91-92 Sigg. Q6v, 7* I, x, 44 
Ff4' x, 111 Hh7 xxv, 176 
L6v xi G8 xxv, 204-205 
Q3 xvii, 425 X4" xl, 306f 
R2 xxxiv, 544 Lo 1, viii, 72 


More Doubtful 
Cornwallis Montaigne Cornwallis Montaigne 
Sigg. D3" 11, i, 5 Dd6v 111, ix, 276 
D4 i, 6f. B3' ix, 254-255 
Z8¥ ix, 206 
(Both Cornwallis and Montaigne dealt in commonplaces, and it is hazardous 
to argue on the basis of parallel passages, but I am adding a few others, although 
I do not advance them as evidence 
Cornwallis Montaigne 
Sigg. Ff6" 1, iii, 12 
Z6", I4¥, 5° I, xxv, 171 
L7 1, xxvii, 217-218 
Hh?" I, vi, 63 
F3¥ vi, 62 (Cf. m1, i, 4) 
N5t xii, 247 (Cf. 1, xvi, 402; 11, xiii, 439) 
Qi: xii, 346 
D8 xvi, 387 
TS’, 6 xxxii, 523 
ci" xxxvi, 561f. 
After careful study of the passages indicated above I have concluded that 
there is reasonably good evidence that Cornwallis knew, by the time he 
wrote his second volume (printed in 1601), the following of Montaigne’s 
essays: 
I, x “Of Readie or Slow Speech” 
XxXV “Of the Institution and Education of Children” 
xl “That the taste of Goods or Evils doth greatly depend on the 
opinion we have of them” 
I, viii “Of the Affections of Fathers to their Children” 
x “Of Bookes” 
xi “Of Crueltie” 
xvii “Of Presumption” 
XXxiv “Observations concerning the meanes to warre after the maner of 
Julius Caesar” 
* The references to Montaigne are to Florio’s translation, World’s Classics (Oxf. Univ. 
Press, 1910-1924). 
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Besides several other essays in these two books, it is probable that he 
knew: m1, i, “Of Profit and Honesty,” and m1, ix, ‘“Of Vanitie.”’ 

Our evidence is, of course, purely positive. We have no means of 
determining how many of Montaigne’s essays Cornwallis read, but did 
not echo.* We know, however, that the first English essayist to imitate 
Montaigne had seen, at the very least, eight of the latter’s essays in a 
manuscript translation within the years 1599-1601, or before; and, since 
what was available to him may easily have been to others, the data given 
in this paper may be of use to students of Montaigne’s influence, as well 
as to students of Cornwallis. 


Cornwallis was not a slavish imitator of Montaigne. To appreciate 
the nature of his indebtedness it is necessary to review briefly a few of 
the facts about him. When he wrote the essays he was about twenty-two 
years old. He was a gentleman of a very good family, of which he ex- 
pected eventually to become the head,’® and in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of his house, he was being trained for a statesman. In 1599 he had 
served a brief apprenticeship in arms with the Essex forces in Ireland. 
The wreck of Essex’s career, perhaps combined with Cornwallis’s per- 
sonal troubles, had put an abrupt end, for the time being, to his hopes as 
a courtier." “I had thowght you had loveade your Contry better, then to 


wishe thir Coorse after my Shipwracked barke,”’ he wrote to a family 
friend;* and the first essays in his volume of 1600 contain similar ex- 
pressions of his resolution to abandon a public career. 


It is true, I thirst after honour, and would be glad to leaue my house some testi- 
monie I haue not beene vnprofitable that way, which may be purchased in an 
honest quiet life, as well as in the other; I am afraid of nothing, but that in this 
contemplatiue life I should be thought idle, and in eschewing companie, to be 
of Domitians sect, a Fly catcher.’ 


® There are so many uncertain factors, including the doubt as to whether Cornwallis 
wrote all of his essays at about the same time or not, that I do not believe it is advisable 
to attempt any theory on the basis of the distribution of his borrowings in the two parts of 
his Essayes. 

10 See the genealogy in The Private Correspondence of Jane Lady Cornwallis; 1613-1644 
(London, 1842). His father, Charles (later Sir Charles) was the younger son of Sir Thomas 
Cornwallis of Brome, Treasurer of Calais, and Comptroller of Queen Mary’s household. 
Both Sir Thomas and his elder son, Sir William of Brome, were living in 1600-1601, but 
Sir William the elder was without male issue, and, at this time, none was expected. Cf. 
Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State (London, 1725), 1, 94. 

“It must be remembered that the accession of James and the restoration to favor of 
many of Essex’s followers was not foreseen, or even confidently hoped for, by the majority 
of Englishmen in 1601. 

® To Sir John Hobart, February 4, [16007], Tanner MS. 283, fol. 204 (‘this Coorse,” 
i.e., that of the governors of England). 8 Sigg. Iv, 2°. 
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Eager, with all the idealism of high-bred youth, to contribute to his 
family’s honorable record, but forced by circumstances to abandon the 
court, not unnaturally he turned to literature. He had a native bent to- 
ward morality (even his paradoxes, which should according to their 
genre be light trifles, are predominantly moral), and he consequently 
directed his efforts toward moral writing. But the traditional code of 
his class and his youth stood in his way. According to the first it was not 
proper to come before the world as a professional moralist, as the author 
of a formal treatise on ethics. And while it was possible for a gentleman 
to write a “‘courtesy”’ book, like Sir Thomas Elyot’s, Cornwallis’s youth 
forbade that, as well as adding force to the scruples which his rank pro- 
duced with regard to other forms of composition. Despite the conven- 
tional pretense in the dedication of his Essayes,“ it is probable that he 
contemplated the extensive circulation, if not the printing, of his work 
from the outset, intending by it to add literary glory to the military and 
political fame of his house. It was, in short, his purpose to take up writ- 
ing seriously, not to trifle with it in the usual gentlemanly way." 

His choice of a literary form was, then, a problem in etiquette. He 
found the solution in Montaigne. ‘‘For profitable Recreation,”’ he says, 
“that Noble French Knight, the Lord de Montaigne is most excellent.” 
It is significant that he mentions Montaigne’s nobility at the outset, 
and that he denies all taint of professionalism by “profitable recreation.” 
He continues by saying that Montaigne: 


speakes nobly, honestly, and wisely, with little method, but with much iudge- 
ment: Learned hee was, and often showes it, but with such a happinesse, as his 
owne following is not disgraced by his own reading: He speaks freely, and yet 
wisely: Censures, and determines many things Iudicially, and yet forceth you not 
to attention with a hem and a spitting Exordium: In a word hee hath made 
Morall Philosophy speake couragiously, and in steede of her gowne, given her 
an Armour; he hath put Pedanticall Schollerisme out of countenance, and made 
manifest, that learning mingled with Nobilitie, shines most clearly.'* 


Cornwallis was already acquainted with moral philosophy, and did not 
need to take it from Montaigne. He had read Plutarch, Seneca, and 


“ That is, that they were published by a friend to prevent the unauthorized publication 
of a corrupted copy. 

15 Perhaps the best standard by which we can judge the ethics with regard to authorship 
and printing of Cornwallis’s time and rank is the practice of Sir Philip Sidney, who allowed 
nothing of his to be printed. John Donne’s abstinence from the press is another of many 
cases in point. Bacon, when he published his essays, was older than Cornwallis, and a 
professional man. 

8 Sigg. F7’, 8". On the amateur attitude see Montaigne, 1, xxxix, 300. With “given her 
an Armour’”’ compare I, xxv, 199; m1, ix, 231. 
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Diogenes Laertius for himself.'7 What he needed was to be taught how 
to make moral philosophy “‘speake courageously”; to be shown how a 
gentleman could write on morality without being rhetorician, pedant, or 
pamphleteer. This he learned from his French master. 

He was not an imitator in the ordinary sense. He did not set out to be 

an English Montaigne, but, like Montaigne, to write an honest book, 
and to use the personal method both as a suitable literary garb for a 
gentleman, and as a cloak for his youth. His essays, he says, are attempts 
in a sense that Montaigne’s are not. 
I hold neither Plutarches, nor none of these ancient short manner of writings, nor 
Montaignes, nor such of this latter time to be iustly tearmed Essayes, for though 
they bee short, yet they are strong . . . but mine are Essayes, who am but newly 
bound Prentice to the inquisition of knowledge, and vse these papers as a Painters 
boy a board. . . It is a manner of writing well befitting vndigested motions, or a 
head not knowing his strength.’® 


In short, he is modifying Montaigne’s method to suit his particular case, 
that of a young moralist. In this way he gives us a valuable clue to a 
method which should be followed in investigating Montaigne’s influence 
on other English writers. It is not the man who borrows freely from the 
French .essayist—or the one who, like Dryden in his preface to the 
Fables, apes the tone— who is the most significant disciple; but it is the 
truly independent author who finds in Montaigne a suggestion and an 
inspiration for a frankly egotistical and honest book. 

Cornwallis disagrees with Montaigne about as often as not, and his 
moral philosophy was far more deeply influenced by Seneca. It is in the 


17 Tt would take too much space to give a fully documented account of Cornwallis’s 
reading, much of our knowledge of which depends upon his unacknowledged quotation, 
and must await an editor for complete treatment. He was familiar with about all of Seneca, 
whom he called ‘“‘the Prince of morality,” including the De Remediis Fortuitorum, the Epi- 
grammata, and the spurious Octavia, as well as the elder Seneca’s Controversiae. He evi- 
dently read Plutarch’s Lives in North’s translation, but he was familiar with the Moralia 
in Hermann Criiser’s Latin. He had read some of Plato (apparently in Ficino’s translation), 
and some of Aristotle, although he had little admiration for the latter and for Cicero. He 
was very fond of Virgil, Tacitus, Lucan, and Suetonius. He was acquainted with Xenophon, 
Sallust, Dion Cassius, and Julian the Apostate, as well as with Ovid and Horace, who were 
less to his purpose. For Greek authors he availed himself of Latin translations. As far as 
the evidence of his essays and paradoxes goes, most of his reading in modern literature 
was in Italian: Guicciardini, Machiavelli’s Florentine History, Tasso, Petrarch (poetry and 
De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae), and Ortensio Lando. Among modern Latin authors he 
mentions Scaliger and Lipsius. References to English authors are, naturally, few. They in- 
clude: Chaucer, Stowe, Overbury, and (the only one to receive much attention) Sidney. 
Romances, plays, and ballads get general mention. ... Although Cornwallis derived a 
few of his quotations from compendiums of Sententiz, I am unable to locate any such work 
of which he made very great use. 

‘8 Sig. Bb8’. Compare and contrast the opening of Montaigne’s “Of Bookes.” 
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method, or, more exactly, the spirit and the point of view of several of 
the essays that Montaigne’s influence is chiefly apparent. On the other 
hand, not a few of them have very little of the Montaigne quality. There 
is one group,’® perhaps best designated as “anatomies,”’ in which the 
virtues and vices,”® personified to the extent of a confusing use of the 
personal pronouns, are described, genealogized, and classified. Their 
operations upon each other, the pairs and larger groups in which they 
occur, and the people most or least affected by them are tirelessly, and to 
the modern reader tiresomely, treated. Panegyrics on the virtues and 
diatribes against the vices occupy the space which might have been filled 
by anecdotes, allusions, and quotations, and there is a noticeable ab- 
sence of concrete words and figures. Cornwallis did not learn this type 
of writing from Montaigne. It was already established in England, both 
in prose and poetry.” 

A second, and more heterogeneous group,” likewise coincides more 
closely with current English taste and practice than with anything 
Montaigne did. It is composed of short jeux d’esprits which have little 
in common with the rambling, discursive essay. Professor MacDonald 
has some of them in mind when he mentions a group of essays “which 
bear certain relations to the Character, being quite strongly satiric.” 
The wit, however, is more important than the satire, and in spirit they 
resemble the Paradox as much as the Character. There is not the slightest 
evidence that Cornwallis was familiar with the method of the Theo- 
phrastian character, but he was fully acquainted with the kind of 
clever, pointed trifling to which both the Character and the Paradox 
belong. 

The remaining thirty-two essays are more like Montaigne’s. They are 
discussions of morals and manners from the Stoic point of view (with an 
anchor to leeward in Christianity), and with reference to the problems 
of the author’s life. They are embellished with classical allusions and 

Particularly Nos. 8, 16, 17, 29-31, 34, 36-38, 48, and 50. 

*° Professor MacDonald calls them “‘abstract treatises upon philosophical or metaphys- 
ical problems” (art. cit., p. 39). “Metaphysical” is misleading, for the primary subject is 
always morality. I have had to give less consideration to Professor MacDonald’s classifica- 
tion than it deserves because he failed to indicate precisely which essays he included under 
yer heads. I believe, however, that my arrangement is substantially in agreement 
wi < 

% Cf. Elyot’s Governour, ed. Crofts, 1, xxiv, p. 263; Bacon, Essays, “Of Goodness and 
Goodness of Nature”; Daniel, Musophilus. Cornwallis may have been influenced by Lip- 
sius (cf. De Constantia, 1, vi-ix, xi). 2 Nos. 5, 9, 13, 14, 18, 22, 28, 39. 

* Professor Zeitlin (Seventeenth Century Essays (“The Modern Student’s Library”}, 1926, 
pp. xxiii-xxv), I think, is over-severe with the inconsistencies of Cornwallis’s moral ideas. 
The essayist disarms criticism by his definition of the essay as he is using it (see supra). 
He was in no sense attempting to write a commentary on Stoicism; and the “somewhat 
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quotations; Cornwallis intrudes himself in confessions, resolves, and bits 
of autobiography; and there is a good deal of advice, directed at gentle- 
men in general, at statesmen, judges, and even at princes. The advice is 
tactfully, and usually humbly offered. 

The first essay, ‘Of Resolution,” is a good example of the more per- 
sonal of these. After an opening conceit he plunges into a confession of 
the unworthiness and folly of his youth. Books and the memory of his 
mistakes have helped to reform him. Yet he is not quite sure that he is 
strong enough to encounter the troubles which may come, and the 
serenity of his meditation is interrupted by family and friends. But he is 
resolved to cherish nothing that is transitory. Possible misfortunes of 
his wife and his parents are conquered in anticipation. Of other friends, 
he says, he has few. Writing down his resolutions, he thinks, will obligate 
him to carry them out. . . . So far the coherence of the essay is personal. 
Now he turns to consider, somewhat satirically, the irresolution of 
others, and their slavery to mischance. This is followed by advice to 
those who have not made themselves superior to misfortune. He lays 
down the philosophical principle that misfortune belongs to the body 
and not to the soul: “I am my self still, though the world were turned the 
wrong side outward.” Indeed, misfortune is necessary as discipline. From 
this he returns to himself: “I write thus, I think thus and I hope to do 
thus: but that blessed time is not yet come. Now to particularities.”’ 
These include his not being “‘so precise”’ in his dress, with reflections on 
the avoidance of singularity, and an anecdote about Alexander’s assum- 
ing the Persian costume. Because death is thought to be thechief calamity 
he decides to consider it next. He does not think it the worst, however, 
although older men have told him that he will change his mind in later 
life. With this subject, illustrated by anecdotes about Socrates and 
Cicero, the essay ends. It is quite comparable to “That to Philosophise 
is to learn how to Die,’”’ which represents Montaigne’s more Stoic humor. 
The “resolve” element is, however, much more prominent in Corn- 
wallis. 

Montaigne says that his titles “‘n’en embrassent pas toujours la 
matiére,’™ and Cornwallis, with Montaigne’s practice, at least, in mind, 
says, “I professe not method, neither will I chain my selfe to the head 
of my Chapter.” But these statements are not equivalent, and the 
method of the two essayists is far from the same. Many of Montaigne’s 
titles do not even indicate the subject matter, but are frivolous and based 





groping and tentative style” with which Professor Zeitlin charges him was the result of his 
avowed plan. 

* Essais, ed. Villey, mt (1923), 283. 

* Sig. Dd6’. 
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on digressions. Cornwallis’s titles comprehend the chief matter of the 
essay, from which he digresses, but which he seldom abandons. The 
digressions occur along the course of his thought about the subject, not, 
as often with Montaigne, along the tangled by-paths of self-analysis. 
Of course, as Montaigne says, there is a principle of relation in his es- 
says; but their coherence is egocentric. Cornwallis’s more objective 
arrangement is easier for the uninitiated to follow. He digresses to speak 
of himself; Montaigne digresses from himself to speak of other things. 
The latter’s disorganization (at least he would have us believe so) is 
sometimes mischievous. Cornwallis’s is the product of deliberate negli- 
gence. He at least makes no effort to confuse the reader. 

His essays tend, then, to be better organized than those of his master; 
this is partly the result of the brevity of his digressions, which is more a 
fault than a virtue. For we miss in the English essayist Montaigne’s “‘one 
story more.” As Cornwallis confessed, his mind was not fertile. This 
was partly because he was immature and less rich in experience, and 
partly because he did not wish to weary his readers with repetition of 
familiar commonplaces. While something could be said about his open- 
ings and conclusions, which are often excellent, and more pointed and 
apt than Montaigne’s rambling method permitted, the foregoing are the 
chief likenesses and differences in subject matter, tone, and organization 
between his and Montaigne’s essays. 

A word remains to be said about style. Cornwallis, although in a nega- 
tive way, was, like Montaigne, an early member of: what Professor Croll 
calls the Attic school. He despised Cicero’s rhetoric, and admired 
Tacitus, Seneca, Plutarch, and, among the poets, Lucan; he preferred 
moral philosophy to rhetoric and the niceties of logic; and he had read 
some of Lipsius. However, he can hardly be called a worthy member of 
the new school, for he tended to interpret the revolt against rhetoric as 
a dispensation for negligence. Yet sometimes what appears to be the 
result of carelessness is deliberate. He often breaks a period to arrest 
attention, and a good deal of his ruggedness and uncouthness is culti- 
vated because he deemed it appropriate to his Stoic thought. His is a 
manly, although not an artistic style; and he probably did a good deal 
to establish the principle that the familiar essay cannot be written in 
a rhetorical medium.”’ 

“Reader, thou hast here an honest book,” wrote Montaigne, and the 
words might have been Cornwallis’s. This fact summarizes his essential 
relationship to the French essayist. Therefore, the differences between 

* Cf. Sigg. Q6”, Y3". 
7 The text is in very bad condition, and it is difficult to distinguish between printer’s 
and author’s errors. 
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them which correspond to divergence of personality, age, and environ- 
ment are as much an evidence of Cornwallis’s discipleship as the resem- 
blances. Montaigne was an extreme individualist, and true imitation of 
him consists in being an equally frank and courageous individualist. 

I have tried to show how fortunate it was for Cornwallis that, at the 
moment when he was confronted with the difficult problem of finding a 
suitable literary medium, a translation of Montaigne’s Essais came to 
his hand. Three years later Montaigne was generally available to Eng- 
lish readers, but no English essayist, before Cowley, was so heavily in- 
debted to the “father of the essay.” In the peculiar aptness of Mon- 
taigne as a model for Cornwallis we find the explanation for the lesser 
use made of the French essayist by Cornwallis’s successors. Most of 
them were men of lesser rank, often professional journalists, or clerics. 
Prejudices with regard to publication had changed somewhat, and Stoi- 
cism and genteel ethics were supplanted in the public interest by devo- 
tional and controversial matters. Such factors contributed to prevent 
another essayist from finding in Montaigne the same guidance which 
Cornwallis found. 

R. E. BENNETT 

Illinois Wesleyan University 





LIX 


THE STYLE OF DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN IN 
ITS RELATION TO HIS TRANSLATIONS 


ILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN is as much a 

translator as an original poet. This Mr. Kastner has shown in 
detail in the copious notes to his edition of the poet and in several 
special articles! He translated and adapted from a large number of 
Italian and French poets, as well as some Spanish and some neo-Latin 
writers. Yet his work, read as a whole, has a very individual note and 
charm of personality that unify it and give it distinction. This was not 
due to similarity in his sources. The poets whom he translated were 
widely varied in tempers and styles—so much so that some of them have 
made their idiosyncrasies felt in the work of other English poets and have 
started particular streams of influence. It is of interest to draw together 
all the translations and adaptations from each of the French and Italian 
poets, Drummond’s principal sources, and make a detailed comparison 
of style, to see what particular contribution each made to Drummond’s 
style, and how far we find in him Petrarchism, Marinism, and so forth. 
By this series of contrasts we shall be able first to define these influences 
more exactly. And this definition is of interest, incidentally, not only for 
Drummond, but for other poets such as Donne and Crashaw. Second, 
we shall see the particular style of Drummond emerging from among the 
various source poets and taking on its integral character. 


1 


To begin with Petrarch. Any such series of sonnets and madrigals on 
the story and psychology of love as Drummond wrote is obvious 
Petrarchism. It is the individual detail of style and temper that we 
need to examine. Drummond used some dozen poems of Petrarch. Thus 
Sonnet iv, Part I, of Drummond? is a translation of Petrarch Sonetti e¢ 
Canzoni in Vita di Madonna Laura, Parte Prima, Sonetto cxxvi.’ 


1 The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden With A Cypresse Grove. 
Edited by L. E. Kastner (Edinburgh and London, 1913). L. E. Kastner, “The Scottish 
Sonneteers and the French Poets,” MLR, m (1907-08), 1-15. Idem, ‘The Elizabethan 
Sonneteers and the French Poets,” MLR, m1 (1907-08), 268-277. Idem, ‘Drummond of 
Hawthornden and the French Poets of the Sixteenth Century,” MLR, v (1910), 40-53. 
Idem, “Drummond of Hawthornden’s Indebtedness to Sir Philip Sidney,” MLR, v1 (1911), 
157-164. Idem, “On the Italian and French Sources of Drummond of Hawthornden,”’ 
MLR, v1 (1911), 462-470. * William Drummond of Hawthornden, op. cit., 1, 5. 

* Francesco Petrarca, Rime. con Pinter pretazione di Giacomo Leopardi ¢ con note inedite 
ai Eugenio Camerini, (Milano, n. d.), p. 175. 
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Petrarch opens with the severely stated and bitter contrasts of feeling 
that have been the voice of cleft mankind since the “Odi et amo”’ of 
Catullus: 
Amor mi sprona in un tempo ed affrena, 
Assecura e spaventa, arde ed agghiaccia, 
Gradisce e sdegna, a sé mi chiama e scaccia, 
Or mi tene in speranza ed or in pena; 


D’ error si novo la mia mente é piena. 


The power both of thought and style lies in the bare concentrated state- 
ment. In its form there is marked antithesis, constantly repeated; but 
rhetorically it is held in notable check. It never stiffens into the pattern 
of the line, and thought and feeling sharply dominate style. The imagery 
hardly strikes us as imagery, but like Hamlet’s “To be or not to be” 
speaks with the note of a rich observer of life shaping his thought in 
terms of the life about him. In Drummond, the imagery, in the artifice of 
the statement, at once leaps into prominence: 


Faire is my Yoke, though greuious bee my Paines, 
Sweet are my Wounds, although they deeply smart, 
My Bit is Gold, though shortned bee the Raines, 
My Bondage braue, though I may not depart: 


and thence into the elaborately wrought figure of Arabia’s bird, ““Made 
quicke by Death.” 

If we examine the difference of temper, the change in lyric quality 
which at once controls this difference of imagery and is created by it, 
we find that in Petrarch there is an intense, direct, and realistic analysis 
of passion, and that in Drummond this yields to the definition and 
analysis of a philosophical situation or concept, namely, the general 
idea of sharp and poignant contrast. His imagery serves as the figure or 
diagram of this concept, and not as the direct voice of emotion. In 
Petrarch, the imagery presents to us the outer world illuminated by 
passion, and it measures the voltage of the passion by the stretch of 
landscape revealed; in Drummond, the imagery becomes itself the stuff 
of thought and leads on the analysis. He defines his theme by elaborating 
each image as a symbol in and for itself. Thus, though his imagery is 
abundantly detailed and much more elaborate than that of Petrarch, 
he is abstract in thought where Petrarch expresses intense personal ex- 
perience. Moreover, there is a notable shift in the style of the imagery 
itself. The active and passionate verbal statement of Petrarch grows 
static and picturesque in the nouns of Drummond and the contrast is 
sustained by the adjectives of quality or sentiment. This intellectualiza- 
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tion is furthered by the flow of the expression. Both in the choice, and in 
the placing and form of statement, of these adjectives, the rhetoric 
is emphasized. It is molded to the pattern of the line: 


FarrE is my Yoke, though Grievous bee my Paines,... 


In keeping with this development is Drummond’s conclusion; he leaves 
Petrarch’s ultimate lament, and substitutes the epigrammatic gathering 
up of his own theme. 
Poi, quasi maggior forza indi la svolva, 
Conven ch’ altra via segua, e mal suo grado 
Alla sua lunga e mia morte consenta. 


Thus every Way Contentment strange I finde, 
But most in Her Rare Beautie, my rare Minde. 


Sonnet viii in Drummond‘ is an expansion of the first six lines of 
Petrarch’s Sonetto cxiii, Parte Prima.' In style the two have little in 
common. Petrarch’s simple description, stilled to the quiet of the scene it 
describes, suggest to Drummond an elaborate mythological description. 

Or che ’1 ciel e la terra e ’] vento tace, 
E le fere e gli augelli il sonno affrena, 
Notte ’] carro stellato in giro mena, 
E nel suo lette il mar senz’ onda giace; 


Now while the Night her sable Vaile hath spred, 
And silently her restie Coach doth rolle, 

Rowsing with her from TeTuts azure Bed 

Those starrie N ymphes which dance about the Pole, 
While CynTu1a, in purest Cipres cled, .. . 


Again we note the picturesque elaboration of figure, and the abundance 
of adjectives. The four lines of Petrarch contain one adjective; Drum- 
mond’s five lines, five adjectives and one adverb. It is beside the point to 
speak here of influences other than Petrarch on this style of Drum- 
mond’s, although the pervasive influence of Spenser in the whole sonnet 
is obvious. What is noteworthy is that Drummond again puts aside the 
severe style and the severe psychological analysis of Petrarch for a 
quite different effect of his own. 

Sonnet lv,* which adapts Petrarch’s Sonetto xcv, Parte Prima,’ il- 
lustrates the same love of mythology and storying in Drummond. It has 
its own tapestried charm; but again to secure this effect it eschews the 
acute definition of passion which leaves Petrarch’s style concentrated 
and rapid. In the conclusion of this sonnet appears again the shift toward 

* Drummond, op. cit., The First Part, 1, 7. 5 Petrarch, op. cit., p. 166. 

* Drummond, op. cit., The First Part, 1, 48. 7 Petrarch, op. cit., p. 154. 
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rhetoric noted in connection with our first example. Though Drummond 
uses the Italian octave, he chose the epigrammatic couplet to conclude: 


Sard qual fui, vivrd com’ io son visso, 
Continuando il mio sospir trilustre. 


Affections Print my Minde so deepe doth proue, 
I may forget my Selfe, but not my Love. 


Sonnet ix® shows again the shift toa floriate statement, to a fanciful 
embroidering of mythology that has in it more savor of wit than of feel- 
ing. It derives from Petrarch’s Sonetto xlii, Parte Prima,® but it draws 
on Passerat, Hymne de la Paix," to turn “‘primavera candida e vermiglia” 
through “‘Zephire seul souffloit de qui la doulce haleine/Frisoit mignarde- 
ment les cheueus de la plaine,” to ‘‘The Zephyres curle the greene Lockes 
of the Plaine.” 

One more translation from Petrarch requires discussion, that oi 
Petrarch’s Sestina vii, Parte Prima," in Drummond’s Part I, Sextain i.” 
In the sestina as a whole, as in the sonnets examined, Drummond shifts 
from the analysis of passion to an embroidering of theme. A careful com- 
parison: of the first two stanzas in each suggests a further important 
point. The English words are briefer than the Italian. Thus 46 key words 
in Petrarch give 102 syllables, whereas the 58 key words in the parallel 
passage in Drummond give 75 syllables. If then Drummond copies 
Petrarch’s form and follows closely the outline of his development, the 
briefer English words leave a large part of the pattern to be filled in. For 
this Drummond turns again to picturizing detail and myth, charming in 
itself, but drawing the imagination away from the central theme. 


Né tant’ erbe ebbe mai campo né piaggia, 
Quant’ ha il mio cor pensier ciascuna sera. 


So many Leaues not prostrate lie in Woods, 
When Autumne’s old, and Boreas sounds his Warres, 
As my rent Mind... 


Stanza two is notable and characteristic for making explicit the epigram 
or moral sentiment implicit in Petrarch: 


* Drummond, o. cit., The Second Part, 1, 61. 

® Petrarch, op. cit., p. 212. 

10 Jean Passerat, Poésies Francaises (Paris, 1880), 1, 94. 
4 Petrarch, op. cit., p. 221. 

2 Drummond, of. cit., 1, 18. 
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Di di in di spero omai l’ultima sera, 
Che scevri in me dal vivo terren |’onde, 
E mi lasci dormir in qualche piaggia: 
Che tanti affanni uom mai sotto la luna 
Non sofferse, quant’ io: sannolsi i boschi 
Che sol vo ricercando giorno e notte. 


Why should I beene a Partner of the Light? 

Who crost in Birth by bad Aspects of Starres, 

Haue neuer since had happie Day nor Night, 

Why was not I a Liuer in the Woods, 

Or citizen of Tuet1s Christall Floods, 

Than made a Man, for Loue and Fortunes Warres? 


In this explicit definition, Drummond again somewhat generalizes the 
very personal experience of Petrarch’s poem. 

To sum up, we may say that Drummond in his translations of Petrarch 
rests on his source for theme and for the general field of objects from 
which images are drawn, but that there is a very marked shift in temper, 
for he is more interested in embroidering the general sentiment of a 
theme than in analysis of emotion. In detail of style the tendency of this 
temper is apparent in four points. First, he likes what is rich in story, 
worked out in elaborate descriptive detail. Secondly, as part of this 
descriptive elaborateness, he uses an abundance of adjectives, some of 
which emphasize a tone of sentiment. And this tone is enhanced, thirdly, 
by his tendency to the explicit statement of a reflection or moral. And 
in the fourth place, he underlines this explicit formulation by the rhetoric 
of double adjective and of line pattern. 


2 


From Torquato Tasso Drummond translated two very different types 
of things, lyrics of passion, and witty trifles of madrigal built on the 
Anacreontic conceit. Of the former the most important and beautiful 
is Tasso’s O vaga tortorella. The pellucid glow of Tasso is equally beyond 
Drummond’s reach and outside his desire. In Tasso the whole poignant 
experience and wide suggestion rest in the inner imaginative truth which 
has selected the facts and evoked them into a perfect and simple sphere. 
Of this amplitude in little there is nothing in Drummond. His version is 
marked first by many adjectives, which diffuse the feeling, “Jo piango”’ 
becoming “I . . . sende foorth these smooking Grones,”’ and the season 
merely implied by the context in Tasso becoming “the gaudie Spring.’’ 
In general, Drummond’s statement is explicit and literal and turns the 
haunting presence of nature in Tasso into the picturesque elaboration of 
the pathetic fallacy and the conventional lace frame of the world sur- 
rounding grief and love. 
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Misera vedovella, 

Tu sovra il nudo ramo 

A pie del secco tronco io la richiamo 

Ma!’ aura solo e ’] vento 

Risponde mormorando al mio lamento." 


Vuhappie widow’d Doue, 

While all about do sing, 

I at the Roote, Thou on the Branche above, 
Euen wearie with our mones the gaudie Spring. 
Yet these our Plaints we do not spend in vaine, 
Sith sighing Zephyres answer vs again." 


In several of the sonnets of Tasso which Drummond translated Tasso 
himself uses more elaborate imagery than Petrarch. And these Drum- 
mond translates more closely. The intellectual forward drive of these 
figures is, however, somewhat dispelled or transmuted into fancifulness 
by Drummond through the more floriate detail with which he fills out 
the lines. One example will illustrate this. 


Collei, che mille eccelsi imperi ha reso 

Vili, et egualli a le pid basse arene, 

Del mio male hor si vanta e la mia pene 
Conta, e mia chiama da’ suoi strali offeso."® 


Shee who high Palmie Empires doth not spare 
And tramples in the Dust the prowdest King, 
Let her vaunt how my Blisse Shee doth impaire 
To what low Ebb she now my Flow doth bring.'* 


And where thought and figure become metaphysical in Tasso, Drum- 
mond leaves him. In this sonnet just cited, a sudden sense of the mystery 
of life, working under the veil of fact, pierces through the figure. Tasso 
passes from the picture of the octave cited in the last four lines to the 
sudden cry: 

Dunque natura, e stil cangia, perch’ io 

Cangio il mil rio in pianto? hor qual piu chiaro 

Presagio attende del mio danno eterno? 


Thence he returns to the final figure with a winged passion that absorbs 
its oddness: Weep sad soul a river that shall be the Cocytus of my Hell. 
Drummond in place of this cry simply elaborates the figure of the 
octave: 


% Torquato Tasso, Le Rime, a cura di Angelo Solerti, m (Bologna, 1898), 439. 

“4 Drummond, op. cit., The Second Part, 1, 63. 

4% Tasso, Scielte delle Rime, 1582, p. 26. cited in Drummond, Ed. Kastner, 1, 192. 
1 Drummond, op. cit., The First Part, 1, 30. 
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Let Her count how (a new Ixion) Mee 

Shee in Her Wheele did turne, how high nor low 
I neuer stood but more to tortur’d bee: 

Weepe Soule,... 


Such passages in general Drummond either omits or passes lightly over. 

The other group of translations from Tasso consists of a number of 
little madrigals built on the Anacreontic conceit. In these originals 
the play of wit is already dominant. The translations are very close, 
although Drummond is apt to be slightly more elaborate in detail— 
partly we may surmise from the exigencies of syllables, partly no doubt 
from taste. Drummond’s madrigal xxxiii!’ is less subtle in statement or 
pattern than Tasso’s “‘Ne i vestri dolci baci’’* from which it comes, but 
the point is not worth quotation. And Madrigal xxxi!® may be noted for 
its more explicit statement of the epigram, Tasso’s “Tel zanzaretta 
fiera,””®° becoming “‘So this prowde Bee (at home [perhaps] a King)’’; 
and his “‘O mirabil guerriera,” ‘““O Champion strange as stout!” It may 
be noted in regard to the explicit and rhetorical epigram that Drummond 
derived a number of his madrigals from neo-Latin epigrams in which such 
a style is current. 

To sum up: Compared with the intellectual mordency of Tasso, as in 
comparison with the psychological analysis of passion in Petrarch, 
Drummond’s poetry again shows his love of floriate statement, his 
turning each figure into a tiny illumination, with the richest color of its 
sentiment in the adjective, combined with a tendency to explicitness and 
general sententiousness. And these qualities subdue both sources to the 
hue of Drummond’s own plaintive sentiment and delicate grace. 


3 


By far the largest number of Dr'ummond’s translated poems are taken 
from Marino. Marino abounds in figure; and what one notices first 
in the Drummond poems from Marino is Drummond’s delight in these 
figures. In several cases it is just the curious figure that he takes. Thus 
in the sonnet “In vaine I haunt,’ Drummond takes from Marino one 
figure, ““Desio... Ei novo Zeusi a l’oriente tolto/l’ oro, I’ ostro al’ 
aurora, ie raggi al sole,” ;* “‘Desire (alas) Desire a Zeuxis new,/From 
Indies borrowing Gold, from Westerne Skies/Most bright Cynoper.” 


17 Drummond, of. cit., Madrigals, 1, 113. 

8 Tasso, Le Rime, a cura di Solerti, 1, 366. 

1° Drummond, op. cit., Madrigals, 1, 112. 

20 Tasso, Le Rime, a cura di Angelo Solerti, tv (Bologna, 1902), 237. 

™ Drummond, op. cit., Sonnet xix, The First Part, 1, 23. 

® Giambattista Marino, Poesie Varie, a cura di Benedetto Croce (Bari, 1913), p. 102. 
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And the sonnet “If Heauen, the Starres, and Nature, did her grace’™ 
is built up from one conceit of Marino’s, “‘L’ ostro schietto al’ Aurora, il 
latte tolse,” and so forth.™ And in the madrigal “A Dedale of my 
Death”* Drummond seizes the suggestion for the conceit of the opening 
line from Marino’s “‘Fabro dela mia morte.’’ Indeed, he takes nothing 
from Marino but what is filled with curious figure. But the effect is differ- 
ent. To point out certain general qualities in Marino will sharpen what 
we have to say on particular poems. Drummond in translations from 
Petrarch and Tasso is notably picturesque. Marino is never picturesque; 
he lacks sensuous richness in his figurative detail, though in his patterns 
he builds elaborate and powerful aesthetic effects. Though Marino differs 
from Tasso in general as the mind working in toward the centre of an 
idea differs from the mind solving cross-word puzzles, yet like Tasso’s 
his definition is strongly intellectual or intellectualized, this intellectual- 
ization residing very strongly in his figures. Thus he sometimes compares 
his subject to a figure totally unlike it in imaginative connotation because 
of some likeness of function or mode of operation apparent to reason or 
fancy. For example, “Quella, che resse di mia vita il freno, / Cola 
poggiata, ond’ era dianzi uscita.”** In such a poet as John Donne com- 
parisons of this sort gain their power because he seizes on the common 
central organic aspect in subject and figure so that the analysis of the 
figure takes you to the imaginative centre of the thought. But in Marino, 
the aspects of both subject and figure may be peripheral and accidental 
to each other, and neither carries the other beyond the abstraction chosen 
for the high light. Even in his simple figures of sense the element of 
grotesqueness is often so strong that the two sense elements seem known 
and compared by their chemical properties rather than by the sensuous 
or emotional impression, and the statement of detail is terse as a form- 
ula; this terseness, indeed, is their great power. In artistic harmony with 
this intellectualization is Marino’s pattern. His pattern is notable for 
conscious subdued artifice of phrase, and of order, often interrupted and 
with intersticed parts, that outlines this phrase. This skilled artifice is 
characteristically illustrated in the sonnet “‘O del Silenzio figlio.” 


O del Silenzio figlio, e della Notte, 
padre di vaghee imaginate forme, 
Sonno gentil, per le cui tacit’ orme 
son |’ alme al ciel d’ Amor spesso condotte; 


* Drummond, op. cit., Madrigals, 1, 129. 

* Marino, Rime, (Venetia, 1602), Part 1, p. 202; cited in Drummond, ed. Kastner, 1, 
239. 

** Drummond, op. cit., Madrigall 1, The First Part, 1, 17. 

% Marino, Rime (1602), Part 1, p. 146; cited in Drummond, 1, 207. 
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Or, che’ ’n grembo a le lieve ombre interrotte 
ogni cor (fuor che ’] mio) riposa, e dorme, 
l’ Erebo oscuro, al mio pensier conforme, 
lascia ti prego, e le cimerie grotte, 
E vien col dolce tuo tranquillo oblio, 
e col bel volto, in ch’ io mirar m’ appago, 
a consola il vedovo desio. 
Ché, se ’n te la sembianza, onde son vago, 
non m’ é dato goder, godrd pur io 
de la morte, che bramo, almen |’ imago.”’ 


It is the perfect melody for the sophistication, the detached yet deliber- 
ate savoring of the emotions, with mockery just around the corner, that 
Marino offers us. 

In intellectual conceiting Drummond sometimes adds to Marino. The 
little madrigal ““To Chloris’”** enlarges four lines of Marino, by conceit- 
ing elaboration of the figure of the storm and then by new figure. 


Ascolta, come freme, e quai minaccia 
Pruine, o Thirsi il Ciel turbato, e ’1 vento: 
Stringimi oimé, ch’ io tremo, e ’1 mio spauento 
Refugio altro non ha, che le tue braccia.”® 


See Chloris, how the Cloudes 

Tilte in the azure Lists, 

And how with Stygian Mists 

Each horned Hill his giant Forehead shroudes, 
Ioue thundreth in the Aire, 

The Aire growne great with Raine, 

Now seemes to bring Deucalions Dayes againe; 
I see thee quake, come, let vs home repaire, 
Come hide thee in my Armes, 

If not for Loue, yet to shunne greater Harmes.® 


And in the sonnet ‘‘Come forth, come forth, yet blest triumphing bands”’ 
Drummond introduces the figure, 


Preserue this sacred Blood, which Earth adornes, 
Gather those liquide Roses from his Thornes,™ 


in place of some of the more detailed figure of the sacrifice which did not 
suit with his tradition of religious expression. 


27 Marino, a cura di Croce, p. 104. 

% Drummond, op. cit., Madrigals, 1, 128. 

29 Marino, Rime (1602), Part 1, p. 88, cited in Drummond, 1, 238. 

3° Drummond, of. cit., Madrigals, 1, 128. 

" Jbid., The Second Part, Vrania, 1, 88. Cf. Marino “Vscite vscite a rimirar pietose,” 
Rime (1602), Part 1, p. 195, cited in Drummond, 1, 222, 
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The most extended elaboration is in the posthumous poem titled by 
Kastner The Woefull Marie, imitated from Marino’s Stabat Mater. A 
detailed comparison of Drummond with his original shows interestingly 
his method and feeling. Marino’s poem is a canzone of 25 stanzas. 
This becomes in Drummond a poem of fifteen stanzas.* Drummond fol- 
lows the outline of the source, with large omissions. His imitation, how- 
ever, is not, even where he uses Marino, a stanza for stanza translation 
as in the case of the sestina from Petrarch. Five stanzas of Marino are 
wholly omitted—the fourth, sixth, eighth, thirteenth, twenty-second, 
and twenty-fourth; several others, the fifth and eighth, offer only bare 
suggestion; and the content of others is greatly simplified. The material 
which Drummond omits contains in the first place grotesquely unreal 
figure, as stanza four: 


Ma da la luce pura 

De’ due stellanti giri, 

= da spessi sospiri 

Rotta pur |’ ombra oscura 
A gli occhi suoi souente 
Offeria la spettacolo dolente. 


Then he leaves out material which dwells over long on the physical de- 
tail of the passion, of a sort which rapidly passes the bounds of taste in 
Marino, as the thirteenth stanza: 

Di sete aspra, & amara 

Oimé, ueggio languirti, 

Né pur mi lice offrirti 


Qual dele poppe gia, |’ urne degli occhi. 


Drummond’s distaste for both this sort of detail and the exaggeration 
is shown not only here, but also in his choice of selections for imitation 
among Marino’s religious sonnets. And in most of stanza seventeen he 
leaves out material presenting an emotional or doctrinal view evidently 
repugnant to him. Marino’s play upon situation is intricate and ex- 
tended, his description terse. Drummond’s description is floriate. Thus 
in the first stanza “Sola fra suoi piu cari’? becomes ‘‘Midst a blubbred 
band / Of weeping virgines,”’ and “‘Sconsolata Maria / Qual tortorella 
vedoua languia,’’ opens into, 
Like to a plaintfull Nightingale did stand, 
That sees her younglings reft before her eies 
And hath nought else to guarde them but her cries. 


® Marino, La Lira: Rime del Cavalier Marino (In Venetia, M-D.C. im), Parte Seconda, 
p. 371. ® Drummond, oP. cit., 1, 215. 
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Stanza six, for the sake of the elaboration of the first four lines, sacrifices 
the contemplative severity of Marino in stanza ten: 


How blamed ’s thy face, the glorie of this All! 

How dim’d thyne eyes, loade-starres to Paradise! 
Who, as thou now wert trimm’d a sacrifice, 

Who did thy temples with this crown impale? 


Chi d’ atro sangue ha tinto 
Quegli occhi (oimé) quel viso 
Specchi di Paradiso? 
Chi quelle chiome ha cinto 
Di duri aghi pungenti, 
Gia coronate in Ciel di stelle ardente? 


And stanza seven again sacrifices this note for the flower, “My milke 
thee fed, as morning dewe the Rose.” Stanza eight, finally, selects only 
one detail of Marino’s twelfth, in order to elaborate that one. Drum- 
mond is infinitely more charming but somewhat centrifugal. 

The paradoxical reflection in Marino, which so rapidly becomes intel- 
lectually grotesque, Drummond diminishes. On the other hand he several 
times elaborates the explicit moral sentiment, as in stanzas three and nine 
and in the much more elaborate statement of stanza five for Marino’s 
nine: 

O mio (poscia riprese) 
Figlia, de la paterna 
Bellezza imago eterna, 
O my deare Lord and Sone! Then see began: 
Immortall birth! though of a mortall borne, 
Eternall Bontie-which doth heauen adorne, 
Without a Mother, God; a father, Man: 


One example will serve to show how grotesque unreality—an unreality 
reached in Marino by seeing the whole situation, in truth, as an intel- 
lectual abstraction the terms of which are literally defined—turns in 
Drummond to dramatic simile real in imaginative suggestion. Marino’s 
stanza five appears only in two lines of Drummond’s four. 


Di qualunque scorgea 

Tormento in lui pid grave, 

Fatto un fascio soave 

Intorno al cor s’ hauea 

E pallidetta essangue 

Spargea per |’ altrui piaghe il proprio sangue. 


Her hue did change, 
Her life (as if shee bled his bloud) turnd less: 
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Throughout, Drummond enlarges and really first creates the concrete 
personal human drama of Mary’s grief. The passage in stanza seven I 
have already noted, and stanza eight, too, gives a much more dramatic 
realization of Mary’s remembrance and seventeen, of the angel’s coming. 
The fact that to Marino the whole is essentially an intellectualization, 
which he exaggerates to bring back flavor—combined with his lack of 
taste—results in the melodrama of horrid detail of his twenty-first to 
twenty-third stanzas, which Drummond in lines seventy-seven and 
-eight subdues to his own tone by handling as a general concept, 


Griefe, if thou canst not, come cruel squadrons, kill 
The Mother, spare the sonne, he knowes no ill; 


The poem is not one of Marino’s notable works. Where it is most power- 
ful, its power lies in the terse force of the ideas presented emerging from 
the chemical formula of the picture: 


O mio (poscia riprese) 

Chi costa ti sospese, 

Chi t’ ha si concio, o quale 

(Tua no) si grave fu colpa mortale? 


Drummond’s poetry lies in the pathos of Mary’s figure and in the plain- 


tive sentiment. 

But more frequently it is the simplicity and openness of effect in 
Drummond that impress us on comparing him with Marino. Here too 
Drummond unfolds his figures in floriate and picturesque effect with 
abundance of adjectives; and though the figures remain grotesque or 
quaint, where they are most successful they are re-lyricized. This is well 
illustrated in such sonnets as “‘Sleepe, Silence Child,’™ from Marino’s 
“O del Silenzio;” “Of mortall Glorie 6 soone darkened Raye!” from 
Marino’s “‘O d’ humano splendor breve baleno’’: 


Quella, che resse di mia vita il freno, 
Cola poggiata, ond’ era dianzi vscita, 
Et al gran Sol, di cui fu raggio, vnita, 
Il Ciel di gloria, e me di doglia ha pieno.* 


Loe in a Flash that Light is gone away, 

Which dazell did each Eye, Delight each Minde, 

And with that Sunne (from whence it came) combinde, 
Now makes more radiant Heauens eternall Day.* 


* Drummond, op. cit., Part One, 1, 7. 
5 Marino, Rime, (1602), Part One, p. 146; cited in Drummond, 1, 207. 
* Drummond, op. cit., Part Two, 1, 51. 
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or “Thrise happie hee, who by some shadie Groue’”*’ from Marino’s 
‘Felice e ben chi selua ombrosa.’** Except in one or two Anacreontic 
bits such as the madrigal ‘‘of her Dog,’”*® Drummond avoids the bad 
taste of Marino; and one or two of the drily sophisticated bits of society 
verse are turned into pleasant madrigals. A most characteristic example 
is the madrigal “‘Of Phillis,” which carries off its figure most charmingly 
by the simple realism rising into natural effervescence which replaces 
the intellectualized style of the original: 


Mentre Lidia premea 

dentro rustica coppa 

a la lanuta la feconda poppa, 

i’ stava a rimirar doppio candore, 

di natura e d’ amore; 

né distinguer sapea 

il bianco umor da le sue mani intatte, 

ch’ altro non discernea che latte in latte.” 


In Peticote of Greene, 

Her Haire about her Eine, 

Phillis beneath an Oake 

Sate milking her faire Flocke: 

Among that strained Moysture (rare Delight!) 

Her Hand seem’d Milke in Milke, it was so white.” 


In form of statement also Drummond is simple. Both in rhetoric and 
pattern he is open and direct, these elements of his style harmonizing 
with and completing the lyric freshness. He is sometimes, as already 
noted, less incisive than Marino, but more poignant and more charming. 
The greater explicitness of the statement, sometimes epigrammatic, 
sometimes descriptive, and the filling of the line with contrasting ad- 
jectives which we noted in the comparison with Tasso, show here too. 
The concepts thus rendered explicit, however, are those of sentiment and 
thus sustain the note of simple feeling most marked in the contrast with 
Marino. One or two illustrations show these points. In the religious 
sonnet from which I have already quoted“ amid the symbolism comes the 
direct line, 
Beholde his pallide Face, his Eyes which sowne, 


37 Tbid., Part Two, 1, 90. 

38 Marino, Rime, (1602), Part One, p. 188; cited in Drummond, 1, 224. 
3° Drummond, op. cit., Madrigals, 1, 110. 

‘© Marino, Rime, a cura di Croce, p. 70. 

“! Drummond, op. cit., Madrigals, 1, 106. 

* See p. 1098. 
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Finally, we may take “‘O del Silenzio figlio” of which we have already 
cited the original, to sum up all these impressions: 


Sleepe, Silence Child, sweet Father of soft Rest, 
Prince whose Approach Peace to all Mortalls brings, 
Indifferent Host to Shepheards and to Kings, 
Sole Comforter of Minds with Griefe opprest. 
Loe, by thy charming Rod all breathing things 
Lie slumbring, with forgetfulnesse possest, 

And yet o’re me to spred thy drowsie Wings 
Thou spares (alas) who cannot be thy Guest. 
Since I am thine, O come, but with that Face 
To inward Light which thou art wont to show, 
With fained Solace ease a true felt Woe, 

Or if deafe God thou doe denie that Grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 
I long to kisse the mage of my Death. 


We feel keenly in this comparison the simple rhetoric and verse pattern 
of Drummond, the enlarging and making concrete of description and 
sentiment, the increase of cope which results from all these. 


+ 


The remaining thirty-odd translations from Cardinal Bembo, Belli, 
Castiglione, Luigi Groto, Guarini, Guglia, Mauritio Moro, Lodivico 
Paterno, and Sanazarro do not require much comment. They follow 
tendencies already noted. Those from Moro, like a few from Marino, 
attempt without much interest the sophisticated social trifle; the trans- 
lations are close but execute the step and vanish into the wings with less 
precision. The chief things from Guarini show Drummond more happily 
himself. Choosing madrigals of epigrammatic terseness, Drummond 
elaborates them into little dramatic scenes, with explicit reflection. One 
example may serve, Lillas Prayer. 


Se vuoi ch’ io torni a le tue fiamme, Amore, 
Non far idolo il core 
Né di fredda vecchiezza, 
Né d’ incostante, e pazza giouanezza. 
Damni, si puoi, Signore, 
Cor saggio in bel sembiante, 
Canuto amore in non canuto amante.* 


“ Giovan Battista Guarini, Rime (1598), p. 112b; cited in Drummond, 1, 233, Drum- 
mond, op. cit., Madrigal xliii, 1, 117. 
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Loue, if thou wilt once more 

That I to thee returne, 

(Sweete God) make me not burne 

For quiuering Age, that doth spent Dayes deplore: 

Nor doe not wound my Hart 

For some vnconstant Boy, 

Who ioyes to loue, yet makes of Loue a Toy: 

But (ah) if I must prooue thy golden Dart, 

Of grace O let mee finde 

A sweet young Louer with an aged Mind. 

Thus, Lilla pray’d, and Idas did replie 

(Who heard) Deare haue thy wish, for such am I. 
It is again in the things which allowed more flowered elaboration, built 
upon reflection and feeling, that Drummond finds his own style and 
communicates his own feeling. The greatest among the group are those 
from Paterno and Sanazarro. The plaintive, passion-touched reflection 
of Sanazarro may give us our last examples. Here as elsewhere, Drum- 
mond is more detailedly concrete and mythological than his original, 
and in this his seventeenth century English quaintness holds. Birds in 
the spring woods become “Amphions of the trees.” In the “Hymne of 
the Passion,” he sacrifices for surface color the solemn and quiet con- 
centration of his original. 

Per te volser in croce esser affissi 
Questi pié, che solean premer le stelle: 


Those feet which once must trade on golden Starres, 
For thee with nailes would bee pierc’d through and torne.* 


But in the sonnets, if he eschews the more driving contemplation and 
analysis of the world, he wins the grace of his pictures, the plaintive 


charm of his sentiment. 
5 


The effect observed in regard to the Italian translations is repeated 
for the French, though it is seen from new facets because of different 
qualities in the sources. The most accomplished poems in this group are 
those from Desportes. In several of the originals Desportes’ power lies 
in the logical clarity and drive of the demonstration, as in the Sonnet 
“Las! que me sert.”” This close, somewhat arid, reasoning Drummond 
deliberately drops, choosing instead the flowered fancy, although as 
Kastner has shown® and as we have indicated in speaking of Marino, 

“ Jacopo Sannazaro, Opere (Padova, 1723), p. 405; cited in Drummond, n, 334. 

Drummond, op. cit., Flowres of Sion, 11, 15. 

Kastner, “Drummond of Hawthornden and the French Poets of the XVI century,” 
MLR v (1910), 40-53. 
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the debased Petrarchism of Desportes and Ronsard in its tasteless con- 
ceits had little to tempt Drummond. Thus he shifts Desportes’ 


Puisque le miel d’ amour, si comblé d’ amertume, 
N’ altére plus mon cceur comme il fit autrefois,” 


to the more central, 


Too long I followed haue on fond Desire, 
And too long painted on deluding Streames,“* 


Where Desportes’ force lies in the closeness of his reasoned statement of 
a particular situation, Drummond works away from this to the more 
general reflection. And where Desportes goes into the note of general re- 
flection, Drummond takes him up and enlarges him. It is in this that he 
is most successful in working from Desportes. His reflections have less 
biting drive than Desportes’ in statement, but far more philosophic and 
suggestive scope, as one example will show: 

Si j’ ay moines de pouvoir, plus j’ ay de cognoissance, 

Si ma vie est bout immobile aux malheurs 

Si mon feu se nourist dans les flots de mes pleures, 

Si la fin d’un travail d’un autre est la naissance... “ 


If crost with all Mis-haps bee my poor Life, 

If one short Day I neuer spent in Mirth, 

If my Spright with it selfe holds lasting Strife, 

If Sorrowes Death is but new Sorrowes Birth? 

If this vaine World bee but a sable Stage 

Where slaue-borne Man playes to the scoffing Starres, . . .°° 


On the whole he is not as happily stimulated by the dryer note of 
Desportes as by the more lyric, sensuous, and profound Italians. 

From Passerat he took several epigrammatic things, on the whole 
closely rendered. To one such he gives his lyric twist by a personal detail 
flashed with a certain “metaphysical” turn into a formal conceit: Boy 
do not bring a flambeau, for I am lighted by the fire of Cupid, 


Le grand vent & la pluye a la torche peut nuire;* 


A Sigh, or Blast of Wind 
My Teares, or Droppes of Raine, 
May that [the torch] at once make blinde;* 


7 Philippe Desportes, Cuvres, ed. Michiels (Paris, 1858), “Sonnets Spirituels,” m1, 505. 
* Drummond, of. cit., 01, 8. 

*® Desportes, op. cit., 11, 507. 

5° Drummond, op. cit., Part One, 1, 30. 

5 Jean Passerat, Poésies Francaises, ed. Blanchemain (Paris, m. pccc. Lxxx), 1, 48. 
% Drummond, op. cit., Madrigals, 1, 114. 
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Into his translation of the charming pastoral ‘“‘débat” of Passerat he 
weaves the sort of descriptive detail already noted. 

In the originals from Ronsard he had the more generally ‘‘Petrarchist’”’ 
thing, the simple and far-flown list of beauty’s figures. The image in 
Ronsard is extreme and dry, and Drummond does not push it further 
but makes it slightly more floriate and narrative, and in so doing restores 
to the poems their own kind of reality. The long Hymn to the Fairest 
Faire based upon Ronsard’s Hymne de L’ Eternité belongs to so different 
a type of poetry that we shall not here consider it in detail. Ronsard’s 
poem is an elaborate baroque mosaic of dry myth worked out in a di- 
alectical diagram. Drummond, in his poem, gives expression to the 
amplest philosophical side of his nature. In generalizing his figures he 
subtilizes them, and in enriching them, gives them symbolic and imagi- 
native sweep of which I find no trace in the original. 


Day-liuers wee rememberance doe losse 
Of Ages worne.** 


That is touched with imaginative passion and derives its spirit elsewhere, 
though it borrows its outline from Ronsard. 


6 


If by comparison with Petrarch and Tasso Drummond loses in intel- 
lectual and passionate profundity, his own clear note of sentiment and 
of explicit reflection takes distinct shape. This reflective power gains in 
scope and significance as we compare him with Marino, Desportes, Ron- 
sard, and others. This brings up the question of Drummond’s temper in 
the not translated verse, and of formative influences other than the 
French and Italian poets. Drummond’s work is one in spirit. The quali- 
ties of thought and feeling, the turns of style which have defined them- 
selves in our comparison of him with his French and Italian masters, 
strike us also in the untranslated work. Nor is there any evidence that 
he formed himself in the “translations” and then carried over into the 
“original” work the manner thus formed. So far as we have any evidence, 
he was producing both kinds of work at the same time. This paper cannot 
go into a detailed analysis of these independent poems; to pick them up 
anywhere is to illustrate this oneness. Briefly, we may note in Sonnet lii 
of Part One* the mingling of a general reflective note with the plaintive 
note of personal feeling; in Sonnet xi or xxviii® of Part One, the tapes- 
tried style, quaint and picturesque at its least organic, at its most or- 


58 Drummond, op. cit., Flowres of Sion, 11, 46. 
4 Tbid., 1, 45. 
55 Tbid., 1, pp. 8, 28. 
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ganic, sensuous with the imaginative spirit held in suspense, and giving 
off the thin but certain essence of the lyric cry. One notable thing per- 
haps offers a key to Drummond’s abundant translation. Despite his 
sweet openness and spontaneity, often at its most gracious in these 
poems, Drummond’s gift was not bounteous and lacked initiative. The 
independent sonnets lack shape, lack felicity in defining their theme 
within the sonnet form. To give organic shape to the sonnet idea, he 
needed external stimulus. It is in spirit that he is most original and or- 
ganic. 

Among the foreign sources noted by Kastner are also many poems and 
many lines, some embedded in the foreign translations, from Sir Philip 
Sidney and some from Spenser. Into their more general influence and 
temper this paper cannot go. That Drummond flowered under the sun 
of their “‘sweet new style” as it shaped the Renaissance for England still 
leaves distinct his relation to his Italian and French sources and the light 
this throws on his own individual quality. The abundance in him of elab- 
orate, quaint, and curious figure suggests at first glance a very strong 
influence of Marino modifying the general stylistic influence of Petrarch, 
but our closer examination does not sustain this impression. Certainly in 
part his excessive love of figure sent him to Marino, but rather perhaps 
to a quarry than to a master. Perhaps if he turned more to Marino than 
to Petrarch or Tasso, it was because material from Marino left him more 
to do. As one gathers up the effect of all the translations from sources so 
distinctive and so varied, Dr'ummond’s own temper stands out again and 
again, shaping his style: (1) his floriate and plaintive tone, his love of 
expressed sentiment, or moralized reflection, of possible epigram; (2) 
his great explicitness of thought and statement which is the other facet 
of his reflectiveness—an explicitness which on the side of style gives 
abundant qualifying adjectives of sentiment, concrete detail, myths 
not merely alluded to but briefly storied, particularized figure that almost 
becomes symbolism and makes every doer a Daedalus; (3) the direct 
simple evolution of thought—with its simple flowing melody—never 
heightened into an elaborate or suspended pattern of the whole as his 
sources frequently are, but not infrequently marked by the rhetoric of 
the double adjective and its half emergent epigrammatic antithesis. 


RutH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 
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LX 
HENRY VAUGHAN AND THE HERMETIC PHILOSOPHY 





N ANY conclusive consideration of Henry Vaughan’s work, how much 
weight should be given to the presence of Hermetic fragments? It has 
frequently been recognized that the truer mysticism of Henry Vaughan 
sets him somewhat apart from the so-called school of metaphysical 
poets, as something more than a disciple of Donne and Herbert. This 
note in Vaughan has led some students to examine more closely his 
contacts with that body of thought loosely labelled Hermetic philosophy, 
and its corollary, alchemical science. The suggestion has been given body 
by the presence of two or three pertinent facts: phrases and ideas in 
Vaughan which were common to the Hermetists; the fact that Vaughan 
translated at least one passage from a sixteenth-century Hermetical 
writer; and, chiefly, the fact that the poet’s brother, Thomas Vaughan, 
was known to have been a dabbler in transcendental alchemy. This paper 
examines in further detail how far these facts enter into the total body 
of work of Henry Vaughan. 

It is far from easy to present at the outset a compact statement of a 
system of thought so loosely defined from its inception, so secretive in 
its course down through the centuries, or so vague of outline in any period 
of its history, as the Hermetic philosophy. Its central claim to a a mystic 
approach to truth tended to encourage in its followers a great variety of 
blurred symbolisms, uncompleted analogies, pseudo-religious ecstasies, 
and nebulous half-thoughts such as conspire to baffle any lover of clear 
reasonableness. How shall one deal verbally with thought that refuses at 
the outset the obligation of verbal precision, or assigns to known words 
some unknowable and subjective symbolic content? 

The Hermetic philosophy, as such, centered in what was known as 
the Corpus Hermeticum, fragments of ancient writings attributed by 
devotees to Hermes Trismegistus, reputed to be a mighty Egyptian 
philosopher. These writings were mystical in tone, and were regarded 
as containing profound truths of a religious nature. Alchemy, a second 
stream from the ancient source, was a later development, a crude at- 
tempt to apply these truths to the material world. Walter Scott, however, 
in the introduction to his edition of the Hermetica, finds little evidence 
of Egyptian thought in the Hermetic writings, but, rather, much of 
Greek philosophy, especially of Plato’s Timaeus, with an intermingling 
of stoicism. On the other hand, he believes the “‘tone of feeling,’ the 
fervor and intensity of religious emotion, to be Egyptian in character. 
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The name “‘Hermetic”’ he attributes to the fact that the early teachers 
were usually called Hermes, as well as to the ancient habit of always seek- 
ing known or revered authority—in this case, that of the Egyptian god 
Thoth, called Hermes by the Greeks, and reputed to be the author of the 
Book of the Dead and the inventor of the arts and sciences. The appella- 
tion Trismegistus, or thrice-great, was added to distinguish the Egyptian 
Hermes from the Greek. 

Such of the writings as survive Scott assigns to about the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. His suggestion as to their origin is that there were 
in Egypt men who had some acquaintance with Greek philosophy, espe- 
cially the Platonism of the time, but who, not satisfied with the existing 
thought, sought rather to build up a new philosophic religion. Here and 
there these seekers after a new God gathered disciples about them, teach- 
ing orally, without written texts as authority. Now and then a pupil 
would set down the gist of a talk, which, once written, would pass from 
hand to hand. Thus the fragmentary specimens of Hermetic writing 
came into being. In a somewhat similar way the independent character 
of the writings might be accounted for. The Hermetic theory of salvation 
from the divine nous in man, through a gnosis or mystic union with the 
supreme nous, left each seeker the freedom to start afresh from his own 
experience, and demanded no infallible scriptures. Hence these writings, 
in the words of Scott, have “‘a directness and simplicity of statement such 
as is not to be found in other theological writings of the time, whether 
Pagan, Jewish, or Christian.’”! 

It is obvious, however, that the transition to Christianity would not be 
difficult. If medieval Christians took the Hermetica seriously, it is per- 
haps because the Christianized Hermetist took his Christianity seriously 
and brought to it his already intense mysticism. Already believing that 
the pure in heart alonecould attain the mystic union they sought, already 
practising self-control and contemplation, they easily became Christian 
hermits in the Egyptian deserts. To their new belief they contributed a 
mystic note which made it possible for medieval Christians to see nothing 
reprehensible in valuing the Hermetic writings—blend though they 
were of Greek and Oriental thought, of pagan theology and mysteries 
and the language of pagan mysticism.” 


1 Hermetica. Edited by Walter Scott, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1924-26), 1, 7—The student in- 
terested in Hermetica may be referred to this text as the most recent and most thor- 
oughly edited and translated; also to Thrice-Greatest Hermes, translated and edited by 
G. R. S. Mead (London, 1906). 

? Various studies have made clearer how much such blending entered into early Christi- 
anity. See, for example, V. Macchioro’s From Or pheus to Paul (Holt, 1930), with its claim 
that Orphism definitely entered into Pauline theology, and by its mystic claims made 
ready the popular mind for Christianity. 
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By medieval times this ancient tradition must have been very con- 
siderably diluted, but that it lingered is shown by publications of frag- 
ments of what must once have been an extensive literature. At the heart 
of the tradition was the conception of Nature as but a symbol of the di- 
vine Mind, a key to the secret of union with God, as well as to the mas- 
tery of the material world. Ecstatic trance very probably played a part 
in that secret knowledge, which was so carefully guarded from outright 
definition, and so elaborately expressed in symbolic terms that the 
uninitiate were misled into seeking a literal magic, one of raising spirits 
or of searching out the philosopher’s stone. The transition to alchemy is 
thus clear. From the metaphysical conception of Nature and man as 
alike expressions of the one universal spirit or mind, the step was not 
far to the belief that knowledge of Nature meant knowledge of man and 
God, and the key to the secrets of the universe. So the mystical search 
for God in Nature became for others the search for the philosopher’s 
stone which should contain the central essence that would control all 
matter. The seal of Hermes was on all magical efforts, and we still seal 
things “hermetically.” 

Alchemy in its narrower sense was the supposed art of transmuting 
metals into gold and silver. In a looser sense it was tied up with medieval 
chemistry and medicine, and symbolically with philosophy. Like the 
Hermetic philosophy, it was supposed to have originated in Egypt, and 
to have been transmitted by secret routes through a priestly caste, and, 
perhaps, through jewelers and workers in metals. Astronomical symbols 
were used for metals, as later for parts of the body, and even as spiritual 
symbols. Philosophically, alchemy made much of the prima materia, 
identical in all bodies, and of the guinta essentia of Aristotle, reputed to 
permeate the world as an immaterial something that explained the four 
elements and their combinations. Purify the baser metals, they said, 
reduce them to the prima materia by application of the divine elixir, the 
fifth essence, the philosopher’s stone, and you might then elevate the 
residue into the pure metals, gold and silver. It was only the elixir, the 
potent stone, that eluded the searchers.’ 

But if Hermetic philosophy led to alchemy for some, alchemy for 
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3 The alchemist was not all trickster, of course. He helped pave the way for modern 
science and medicine. Alchemy definitely stimulated some earlier scientists, though it is 
impossible to separate it from other Platonic influences. William Gilbert, for example, 
writing in 1600 On the Loadstone and Magnetic Bodies, interpreted magnetism in terms of 
“soul” influences; and the origin of many magnetic studies must have been not far from 
Hermetic sources, even in terminology. On the other hand, it may well have been the un- 
principled use of alchemy that threw discredit on such studies by the sixteenth century, 
even while Platonic science encouraged the mystic Hermetist in his studies. 
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others meant a mystic theory of nature, a ‘‘transcendental alchemy”’.‘ 
The language of alchemy lent itself readily to religious symbolism. The 
fifth essence, as philosopher’s stone or as religious spirit, was every- 
where, was not costly, and was to be found only by certain initiatory 
exercises, and only by devout men who saw beneath the surface show to 
hidden reality. Ennobling baser metals or ennobling baser man, one finds 
the same conception of non-corporal substance freed from the restraint 
of corporal substance; and plentiful examples of parallel religious phrase- 
ology might be given. Thus Waite argues that the Hermetic mystic of 
medieval times saw in alchemy a secret code, in which transmutation 
meant purification, or the base metals the body, prisoner of the soul. The 
fire and light of the alchemist became the means of purification, the 
Truth, the mystical philosopher’s stone. ‘‘Man, therefore,’”’ says Waite, 
“is the true laboratory of the Hermetic art; his life is the subject, the 
grand distillery, the thing distilling, and the thing distilled; and self- 
knowledge is at the root of all alchemical tradition.”* And so Sencourt® 
finds that Hermetic Physick claimed to be the key to nature and to se- 
cret wisdom of the soul, and argues that Donne was fascinated by it as 
both scientific and religious. By beginning with the assumption of one 
universal spirit animating man and nature alike, the Hermetists arrived 
at believing that knowledge of man or of nature might have mutual in- 
fluences, and that either might discover the way to Truth. Thus the Her- 
metists become for Waite a group of Christian mystics, experimenting in 
mystic exaltation as the secret of mystic union, and using the language of 
alchemy for recording their discoveries and their beliefs. 


II 


And so, by a devious route, we come to Thomas Vaughan, brother 
of Henry Vaughan, transcendental alchemist, spiritual magician, me- 
dieval Hermetist—for something of all these he was. Take the very 
opening sentence of Thomas Vaughan’s preface to his ‘“‘Anthroposophia 
Theomagica’”’: “I look upon this life as the Progresse of an Essence 
Royall.” “Essence royal” is the language of alchemy; but it refers to the 
soul, as the rest of the passage shows: ‘‘the Soul but quits her court to 
see the countrey.””” 

Thomas Vaughan was even at some pains to assure us that he was no 
common alchemist.*® 


* Waite, A. E., Lives of the Alchemystical Philosophers (London, 1888), p. 9. Waite is a 
special pleader for the theory that alchemy is in reality but “experimental mysticism.” 

5 Ibid., p. 14. 

® Robert Sencourt, Oudflying Philosophy (London, 1925), pp. 147-148. 

7 The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan. Ed. by A. E. Waite (London, 1888), p. 5. 

® Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
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I speake not of kitchen-stuffe—those three pet-principles, Water, Oyle, and 
Earth—but I speake of coelestiall hidden natures, knowne onely to absolute 
magicians, whose eyes are in the centre, not in the circumference. 


And again, “There is no fifth principle, no quintessence, as Aristotle 
dreamed, but God Almighty.”’* Even more vigorously he says:* 


Common man, perusing their [i.e., Hermetists’] books, but not their sense, took 
candles, common water, oile, and salt, and began to consecrate and exorcise, 
to make up his damnable and devilish magic. 


And he proceeds to explain that the magicians used terms with spiritual 
meaning, such as Verbum and Sermo, which people took literally for 
charms; and that they used triangles and circles, not as magic signs, 
but as symbols of the trinity and of the unity of all life. But the true 
magicians, says Thomas, were Kings, Priests, Prophets, ‘‘men ac- 
quainted with the Substantial, Spirituall Mysteries of Religion.” How- 
ever, confusion brought discredit on their truths, and they were forbid- 
den and “‘obscured,”’ until ‘‘God . . . did at last stirr up some resolute 
and active spirits, who, putting the pen to paper, expelled this cloud, 
and in some measure discovered the light.” Among such rediscoverers of 
Truth he mentions his master Cornelius Agrippa; and, “‘after all these, 
as an usher to a train, and one born out of due time, Eugenius Phila- 
lethes;”!° that is, Thomas Vaughan himself. ‘‘Magic,’’ says Thomas in 
the same essay, ‘‘is nothing but the wisdom of the Creator revealed and 
planted in the creature.’ 

One further quotation will convince us, I think, that Thomas Vaughan 
was no mere earthy alchemist :” 


Question not these imposters, then, who tell you of a Sulphur Tingens, and I 
know not what fables; who pin also that narrow name of Chemia on a science 
both ancient and infinite. It is the light onely that can be truely multiplied. . . . 
Consider then what it is you search for, you that hunt after the Philosophers’ 
Stone, for “it is his to transmute who creates; you seek that which is most high, 
but you look on that which is most low” . . . Truth is the Arcanum, the mystery 
and essence of all things, for every secret is truth, and every substantiall truth is 
a secret. I speak not here of outward historicall truths . . . but I speak of an 
inward essentiall truth which is Light. 


The Christian’s Philosopher’s Stone, it is clear, means the Divine Spirit 
and its workings, ‘‘that Spirit whom all portentous mathematicians, 
wonder-working magicians, invidious alchemisticall torturers of nature, 
and venemous necromancers more evil than demons, dare to promise.” 
® Ibid., “Magica Adamica,” pp. 89-90. 10 Tbid., p. 90. 
1 Jbid., p. 87. 12 Tbid., “Anima Magica Abscondita,” pp. 61-62. 
% Jbid., p. 70. 
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That Thomas Vaughan considered himself no dabbler in forbidden 
fields is shown by his claim, “‘I am neither Papist nor sectary, but a true 
resolute Protestant in the best sense of the Church of England.” Yet 
at the same time he could acknowledge a considerable debt to Cornelius 
Agrippa:** I follow the principles of Cornelius Agrippa, that grand Archi- 
magus. .. . He indeed is my author, and next to God I owe all that I 
have ate him.” Now the stormy career of Agrippa" well illustrates the 
curious personalities encouraged by sixteenth-century Hermetic thought. 
Agrippa lectured about 1515 in Pavia on the mystic writings of Hermes 
Trismegistus. He was reputed to have sought the philosopher’s stone at 
one time, and he certainly knew the magic writings and the Kabbala, 
perhaps giving the latter wider circulation. His major writings were De 
Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum (1529-30), and De Occulta Philoso- 
phia (1531). The first of these proposed the Scriptures and man’s inner 
spirit as guides instead of the knowledge of the schools. That he was 
attacked by scholastic scholars is not surprising. Perhaps Thomas 
Vaughan followed him in his hostility to Aristotle and his disciples. The 
second work, according to commentators, is a hodge-podge of vast erudi- 
tion, purporting to show that the study of magic is the true science, and 
that the true sources of knowledge are three: nature, revelation, and 
mystic union. The magic is not that of transmutation of metals, but, it is 
likely, some theory of mystic union or ecstatic trance. Also to be found 
in Thomas Vaughan is Agrippa’s theory of the three spheres, terrestial, 
astral or celestial, and spiritual, with intermediate influences or magnetic 
attractions. Vaughan even calls the magnet, “the Mystery of union,” 
by which “all things may be attracted, whether physicall or metaphysi- 
call.” 

This digression to Agrippa is perhaps justified as further indication of 
how thoroughly Thomas Vaughan was the transcendental alchemist, and 
in line with the medieval Hermetic philosophers, though at a later date. 
This point is of some importance in connection with the possible influ- 
ence of Thomas upon his brother, the poet. 


III 


Was the poet, Henry Vaughan, attracted by the Hermetic literature? 
Whether he read Agrippa or not we have no way of proving. Mr. A. C. 
Judson has already pointed out a similarity between a poem of Vaughan’s 


4 Tbid., p. 38. 

6 Tbid., p. 33. 

© Readers interested in Agrippa may be referred to the study by Joseph Orsier, Henri 
Corneille Agrippa, sa Vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1911), 2 vols., as also to one by M. A. Prost 
(Paris, 1882), 2 vols. The article in the Algemeine Deutsche Biographie sums up his work. 
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and a passage in Agrippa,'’ but the single similarity of metaphor may 
have been a commonplace of the general type of literature or only in- 
directly derivative. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that the poet knew 
Agrippa at first hand; and it is of interest that his brother acknowledged 
the influence, and that Agrippa contains the germ of a nature mysticism. 

Among Henry Vaughan’s translations one finds ‘‘Hermetical Physick,” 
published by Vaughan in 1655, and consisting of extracts from one Hen- 
ricus Nollius, a figure not sufficiently important to be listed in most 
encyclopedias. It appears, however, from the Allg. Deutsche Biographie, 
that he was a student of philosophy and theology, a German professor 
and pastor, much interested in nature and medicine, and in the latter 
field an eager disciple of Paracelsus. He wrote on Hermetic Medicine and 
Hermetic Physick. In the poet’s translation, we find Nollius asserting 
that the Hermetists ground their science “‘upon Principles of true Philos- 
ophy, as the Physick of Hermes was.”’ Again, he points out that the Her- 
metists are not mere distillers, but men who in their search for rare medi- 
cines, “observe nature in her workes, who imitate her, and use the same 
method as she doth.’’!* Like Paracelsus, from whom these ideas came, he 
also advocates a life of honesty and piety for the searcher after nature’s 
truths, ideas already familiar to us from the preceding pages. Evidently, 
Vaughan, the poet-physician, knew something of Hermetic medicine 
and philosophy. Further, in a footnote to this translation, the poet 
promises the reader “(according to the Hermetic principles) a most 
accurate Treatise of meteors.’’® This promise he seems never to have 
fulfilled. That the poet did not forget this interest, however, is indicated 
by a sentence from a letter to John Aubrey, written in 1680, in the poet’s 
old age: ‘‘That the most serious of our profession have not only an un- 
kindness for, butt are persecutors of astrologie: I have more than once 
admired” (that is, wondered at).?° 

One naturally catches at the name of Paracelsus; yet, except for a 
mention or two of the name, there is no proof that Vaughan read him. 
True, in the introduction to the above translation, Henry Vaughan 
writes: ‘For my owne part, I honour the truth wherever I find it, whether 
in old, or a new Booke, in Galen, or in Paracelsus.’ As physician, 
Vaughan may well have known this astonishing figure, Philip Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim (1492-1541), or Paracelsus, 


17 Judson, A. C., “Cornelius Agrippa and Henry Vaughan,” MLN, xu1, 178. 

18 The Works of Henry Vaughan. Ed. by L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), 11, 549-550. The 
standard edition, used throughout this paper. 

9 Tbid., u, 561. 2 Tbid., 1, 672-673. 

" Tbid., 1, 548.—Cf. also note to “Of Life and Death,” 1, 305, lines 19-25. Vide Waite, 
A. E., Hermetical and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus the Great (London, 1894). 
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enemy of the Galenist school of medicine, believer in Hermetist philoso- 
phy, searcher for the philosopher’s stone, and student of nature. He 
claimed for Hermetist medicine cures impossible under the older system, 
and he advocated that the physician seek knowledge directly from na- 
ture. That Thomas Vaughan knew him is evidenced by his remark on the 
“Revelation of Paracelsus” as ‘‘a discourse altogether incomparable, 
and in very truth miraculous,” though he continues, “‘I find in the rest 
of his work, and especially where he falls on the stone, a great many 
false processes, but his doctrine of it in general is very sound.’ Yet of 
Henry Vaughan as physician and medical theorist we know very little. 
We can only assert that he was aware of the Hermetic current, and suffi- 
ciently interested to translate a passage from a German in the same 
stream. 

It is time to examine more closely the relations between the twin 
brothers. They were born in 1621 or 1622 (both dates are given), of an 
ancient Welsh family, at Newton St. Bridget. They were privately edu- 
cated together, and went together to Oxford in 1638, though Henry 
Vaughan did not remain, but went to London to study law. Civil wars 
probably interrupted his studies, and we find him later at home practic- 
ing medicine, though we do not know where he received his training. Just 
when he returned to Newton is not clear. The Cambridge History™ says 
that by 1647 he had apparently settled down to the life of the country. 
Others, Judson, for example,* say that perhaps both were there by 1642. 
Thomas Vaughan continued at Oxford, and was granted a B.A. in 1642. 

= Magical Writings, op. cit., “Coelum Terrae,” p. 143. 

It might be of interest here to indicate what Hermetic literature might have been 
available for the Vaughans. Mead’s Thrice-Greatest Hermes (op. cit., 1, Introd.) lists a sur- 
prising number of editions in the general period. The first appearance of Hermetica was 
not a text but a translation into Latin by Ficinus in 1471, which went through 22 editions 
by 1641, 20 before 1600. A Greek edition appeared in Paris in 1554, and again with Latin 
translation (Bordeaux) in 1574. French editions appeared in 1557 and 1579. Latin editions 
appeared from Hamburg, 1593 and 1594, and from Cracow, 1585-90. An elaborate Latin 
edition came from Cologne in 1630, entitled Divinus Pimander Hermetis Mercurii Tris- 
megisti. English editions were slower to appear, though one in Latin is listed for 1611. In 
1650 came the translation of Dr. John Everard, entitled the Divine Pymander of Hermes 
Mercurius Trismegistus, a translation from Ficinus, seys Mead, though it purported to be 
from the Arabic. Everard’s work must have appeared too late to have played a part in the 
major writings of the Vaughans (it was published the same year); but it seems to have been 
a favorite with English readers. Mead says it was “full of errors, mistranslations, and ab- 
surdities.” Rufus Jones, in Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(New York, 1914), p. 243, mentions this work as one “which nearly all the spiritual Hu- 
manists ranked in the very first list of religious literature.” 

™ Hutchinson, F. E., Cambridge History of Eng. Lit., vu, ii, 30-55. 

* Judson, A. C., “The Source of Henry Vaughan’s Ideas Concerning God in Nature.” 
Stud. in Phil., xx1v, 592-606. 
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He took orders, and was granted a living in his native parish, which 
he held until ejected in 1649 because of his Royalist sympathies. The 
rest of his life he seems to have spent in London or Oxford. He found 
a patron in Sir Robert Murray, married in 1651, and died in 1666—ap- 
propriately enough, if tradition be correct, from inhaling the fumes of 
mercury in an experiment. 

Thus the brothers were certainly together at some time during the 
40’s, perhaps from 1642, and up to 1649. It is significant to note, then, 
that the first three of the magical writings of Thomas Vaughan and the 
Silex Scintillans of Henry Vaughan appeared in the same year, 1650, 
and at the end of this period of being together. Whether they saw any- 
thing of each other thereafter is not known. Richard Garnett® says that 
the brothers were “always affectionately united throughout life.” Yet 
there is the fact that Henry Vaughan did not even know where his 


brother was buried. In a letter to John Aubrey dated 1673, he so writes: 


9927 


“‘The name of the place, where my brother lyes buried, I doe not know; 
and there is a certain vagueness in his reference to his brother in another 
letter to Aubrey, of the same year. After saying that the Civil wars 
had frustrated his own studies, he continues :?8 


My brother continued there [i.e., Oxford] for ten or twelve years [which would 
make until 1648 or 1650], and (I thinke) he could be noe lesse than Mr. of Arts. 
he died (vpon an imployment for his majesty) within 5 or 6 miles of Oxford. 


Likewise negative as to any relation between the two is the note dated 
1658, in a manuscript of Thomas Vaughan uncovered by A. E. Waite:*° 


I employed myself all her life time [i.e., his wife’s] in the Acquisition of some 
naturall secrets, to which I had been disposed from my youth up: and what | 
now write, and know of them practically, I attained to in her Dayes, not before 
in very truth, nor after: but during the time wee lived together at Pinner of 
Wakefield, and though I brought them not to perfection in those deare Dayes, 
yet were the gates opened to mee then, and what I have done since, is but the 
effect of those principles. I found them not by my own witt, or labour, but by 
God’s blessing, and the Incouragement I received from a most loving, obedient 
wife. 

The truth is that there is almost no external evidence of any debt 
of either brother to the other, though some sharing of Hermetic interests 
has not escaped commentators. P. E. More, for example, hazards a 
surmise that the years together at Newton may have deepened the mys- 
tical vein in the poet, and says that the student of Thomas Vaughan 


* Dict. of Natl. Biog. (London, 1899), articles on the Vaughans. 
%” Works of Henry Vaughan, op. cit., 1, 671. 

8 Tbid., 1, 667. 

2° Writings of Thomas Vaughan, op. cit., Introd. xii. 
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“may discover that he was in mind and temper very much like his 
brother, except that his Platonism ran to looser, madder ends.’”*° Of in- 
ternal evidence there is slightly more. At this point, Iam greatly indebted 
to the study of the brothers by Mr. A. C. Judson, which aimed to show: 


that the passages in Vaughan’s poetry which describe the universe as animated 
by the divine Spirit are similar to passages (much more extended and numerous) 
in the magical writings of his twin brother, Thomas, and that, if he did not derive 
his ideas directly from his brother, he probably made use of the same sources 
as his brother, who was deeply read in the Hermetic Book and in other mystical 
works. 


Mr. Judson’s parallels I could but verify, though I have made a few slight 
changes here. 

The most interesting of these parallels (indeed, it seems to me, almost 
the only instance of close parallelism), I give here. It concerns a part of 
Henry Vaughan’s poem, “‘Cock-Crowing,” and various passages from 
Thomas Vaughan’s magical writings. 


Cock-Crowing 
Father of lights! what Sunnie seed, 
What glance of day hast thou confin’d 
Into this bird? To all the breed 
This busy Ray thou hast assign’d; 
Their magnetisme works all night, 
And dreams of Paradise and light. 


Their eyes watch for the morning hue, 
Their little grain expelling night 
So shines and sings, as if it knew 
The path unto the house of light: 
It seems ther candle, howe’r done, 
Was tinn’d and lighted at the sunne. 


If such a tincture, such a touch, 

So firm a longing can impoure 

Shall thy own image think it much 
To watch for thy appearing hour?.. . 


This veyle, I say, is all the cloke 

And cloud which shadows thee from me. 
This veyle thy full-ey’d love denies, 
And onely gleams and fractions spies. 


Thomas Vaughan 


The Soule, though in some sense ac- 
tive, yet is she not so essentially, but a 
mere instrumentall agent, for she is 
guided in her operations by a Spiritu- 
all Metaphysicall Graine, a Seed or 
Glance of Light, simple and without 
any mixture, descending from the first 
Father of Lights. For though his full- 
eyed love shines on nothing but man, 
yet everything in the world is in some 
measure directed for his preservation 
by a spice or touch of the first Intellect. 
(“Anima Magica Absondita” Waite, 
op. cit., p. 53. Given by Judson.) 


(Man) must be united to the Divine 
Light ... A flash or tincture of this 
must come, or he can no more discerne 
things spiritually than he can distin- 
guish colours naturally without the 
light of the sun. (“‘Anthroposophica 
Theomagica,” Waite, op. cit., p. 30. 
Not given by Judson.) 


* More, P. E., “Henry Vaughan,” Nation, cir, 247-48. 
® Judson, A. C., “The Source of Henry Vaughan’s Ideas Concerning God in Nature,” 


Stud. in Phil., xxtv, 592-606. 
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O take it off! make no delay, Within this fantastic circle stands a 
And brush me with thy light, that I Lamp, and its typifies the Light of 
May shine unto a perfect day, Nature. This is the secret Candle of 
And warme me at thy glorious Eye!... God, which he hath tinn’d (i.., 
(Henry Vaughan, op. cit., 1, 488) kindled) in the elements... Every 
natural body is a kind of black lantern; 
it carries this Candle within it, but the 
light appears not: it is eclipsed with 
the grossness of matter. (Quoted by 
Judson, Joc. cit., 601, from “Lumen de 
Lumine.’’) 
Here in the two passages are the characteristic ideas and terms of Her- 
metic thought. The cock’s tiny grain of light, his seed, his spark from 
the “candle of the Lord” (a phrase, by the way, from Proverbs 20:27, 
and one often used by the Cambridge Platonists), which the cock shares 
with all nature, responds to the magnetism of the sun’s rays, the greater 
candle and source of light. Thus the bird watches for the sunrise. If such 
a tincture or elixir can work so powerfully in the bird, why should not 
the poet, in whom the same divine seed abides, enjoy the same com- 
munion with God, the true source? Only gross matter of the body pre- 
vents, and the poet prays for release from that veil, perhaps by mystic 
trance. The language in each is alchemical and Hermetical, though the 
essential thought may be expressed less strangely in more orthodox 
poets. Vaughan is here in the Hermetic tradition. 

This close parallelism, I think, is the exception, nor does it appear 
from Mr. Judson’s article nor from my own search that there are any 
others as striking. Even here the passages from Thomas Vaughan have 
three different sources. Nevertheless, there is no denying a fairly obvious 
parallelism and a similarity of phrasing sufficient to suggest somewhat 
common reading interests; and one is forced to the conclusion that some 
of the more obscure of the poems of Henry Vaughan can perhaps best be 
explained by reference to the language of the Hermetists. 

IV 

We have seen that Henry Vaughan shared at least something of the 
Hermetic preoccupation of his brother. The central ideas of the poet, 
nature as a source of truth, the divine light and heat in life and nature, 
the immanence of God, the general mysticism, and the hints of pre- 
existence and the child’s keener perception of celestial matters—all 
these are to be found in the writings of the Hermetists, ancient and 
medieval. And all are to be found in the works of Thomas Vaughan, 
though encumbered with his fantastic language. But before attempting 
a conclusion as to how much weight should be given these facts, it 
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may be well to look a little more closely at the work of the poet, as 
well as at some parallels with the Hermetica. 

Fortunately, there are not many poems in Vaughan overburdened 
with this specialized language. This fact alone tends to prevent any 
exaggeration of the Hermetic element in the poet. Two poems, perhaps 
others, however, strike the reader as suggesting confessions of an earlier 
interest in alchemy. The first is ‘Vanity of Spirit,’’ which opens with the 
poet’s account of his search for an answer to the mystery of the universe. 
He continues :** 


I summon’d nature: pierc’d through all her store, 
Broke up some seales, which none had touch’d before, 
Her wombe, her bosom, and her head 
Where all her secrets lay a bed 
I rifled quite, and having past 
Through all the Creatures, came at last 
To search my selfe.. . 


The rest of the poem indicates that the poet did not find the answer in 
himself, despite a clue or two; and he ends with a cry for freedom from 
the veil of matter which stands between his soul and the truth. The 
“peece of much antiquity” with ““Hyerogliphicks” and ‘‘broken letters 
scarce remembered,” which the poet hoped would furnish the clue, 
might refer to fragments of Hermetic writings, but more probably, I 
suspect, refers to the divine spark within, which, according to the Her- 
metists, once possessed knowledge which was forgotten as the soul took 
up its sojourn in man. 

The same hint of having abandoned earlier magical studies appears 
more clearly still in Vaughan’s “Importunate Fortune,” found in his 
Thalia Rediviva, a late publication of some of Vaughan’s poems. This 
poem rejects a wordly offer of wealth because it would only interfere 
with the soul’s liberty. An excerpt will suffice: 


The world’s my Palace. I’le contemplate there, 
And make my progress into ev’ry Sphere. 

The Chambers of the Air are mine; these three 
Well furnish’d Stories my possession be. 

I hold them all in Capite, and stand 

Propt by my Fancy there, Here I see 

How all the Sacred Stars do circle me. 

Thou to the Great giv’st rich Food, and I do 
Want no Content; I feed on Manna too. 

They have their Tapers; I gaze without fear 
On flying Lamps, and flaming Comets here. . . 


* All quotations are from the Martin edition, of. cit. 
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But these are mean; the Archtype I can see. 
And humbly touch the hem of Majestie. 
The power of my Soul is such, I can 
Expire, and so analyse all that’s man. 
First my dull Clay I give unto the Earth... 
And my false Magic, which I did believe, 
And mystic Lyes to Saturn I do give. 
My dark Imaginations rest you there, 
This is your grave and Superstitious Sphaere. 
Get up my disintangled Soul, thy fire 
Is now refin’d & nothing left to tire, 
Or clog thy wings. Now my auspicious flight 
Hath brought me to the Empyrean light. 
I am a separate Essence, and can see 
The Emanations of the Dietie. (1m, 614-617) 


Though the capitalizing and italicizing of words was a common seven- 
teenth-century practice, it is likely that Vaughan here thus signifies dou- 

ble or symbolic meanings. What can he mean here but that he had dis- 

covered the secret of mystic union with God, not by dying, as might at 

first appear, but by mystic trance in which he disentangles the soul, the = 
divine in him, from the dross of the body and of false magic (alchemical 
practices?), until, a separate and free essence, with nothing to hinder its 
flight, the soul can find its true home in the spiritual story, the third of 
the three spheres of the Hermetist? Had Thomas Vaughan written much 
verse, he might have dictated this one. In Henry it is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

A few other poems of Henry Vaughan make use of what are obviously 
alchemical and astrological terms, such as signature, influence, attraction, 
magnetism, vital, element, and even ray and stone, especially when these 
last are italicized or capitalized. A minor fragment praises one Marcellus 
Palingenius, student of occult lore, and is full of alchemical phrasing. 
Alchemical figures, again, are found in close juxtaposition in Vaughan’s 
poem on the “‘Holy Scriptures”: 





Heav’n extracted lies in thee... 
In thee the hidden stone, the Manna lies, 
Thou art the great Elixir, rare, and choice; 
The Key that opens to all Mysteries, 
The Word in characters... 


Of alchemical origin or application are ‘extracted,’ “‘hidden stone,”’ 
“Manna,” “Elixir,” ‘“Key,” “Mysteries,” ‘‘characters.”’ 
Again, in ‘“‘Repentence,”’ the poet, after speaking of the soul as a 
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“sacred Ray,” and the “‘one grains Infused wealth,” calls on nature to 
aid his struggle for repentence—grass, trees, flowers, dust, stones, ‘‘all 
that have signature or life.” ‘“‘Signature”’ is here the Hermetic theory that 
earthly objects have on them characters marking them as God’s own. 
This, it happens, is Vaughan’s own explanation in an appended com- 
ment to his translation of Nollius, mentioned above. Vaughan had a 
habit, says L. C. Martin, of interrupting his translations with insertions 
of his own, the more important of which Mr. Martin has obligingly 
indicated from his comparisons with the original texts. Thus, in ‘‘Her- 
metical Physick,” following the advice of Nollius to read diligently 
from “the Bookes of the Hermetists, De Signaturis Rerum,” Vaughan 
adds:* ‘‘That is to say, of those impressions and Characters, which God 
hath communicated to, and marked (as I may say) all his Creatures 
with.” — 

One of the earliest poems in Silex Scintillans, ‘‘“Regeneration,” has 
puzzled many readers, and I have found no clear explanation of it. 
Its interpretation very probably lies in the same direction. The poet, 
4 let us suggest by way of interpretation, walks in nature in the spring, 
though all is winter within, for he is still in the bonds of sin. He reaches 
a pinnacle, perhaps symbolical of some crisis, then wanders far where 
nature greets the eye, though not yet the inner ear. Only a fountain 
(symbolical) seems to say something to him. In it he observes stones, 
perhaps the true and false philosopher’s stones. Finally, as he muses 
long, he hears a rushing wind, though no leaf stirs; and at last a whisper. 
“Where I please.” It is the wind of the spirit, blowing where it listeth. 
Hence the poet’s prayer, “On me one breath.” Thus in nature, which, 
according to the Hermetists, knows no interruption of the mystic union, 
the poet finds his regeneration. 

The conception of spirit flowing through all nature is found again 
and again in both Henry and Thomas Vaughan. It is Hermetic in form, 
if not actually in origin; and it is destined to appeal a century or more 
later to Romantic poets who ignore or dilute the dominantly religious 
note. Thomas Vaughan writes that he was early disgusted with “all 
those inventions which the folly of men called sciences,” and so ‘‘quitted 
this booke-businesse, and thought it a better course to study Nature 
than Opinion.’™ And he goes on to tell how plants and seeds taught him 
their truths. His advice at the conclusion of his ““Magica Adamica”’ is in 
point: 





In the summer, translate thyself to the fields, where all are green with the Breath 
of God, and fresh with the Powers of Heaven . . . Sometimes thou mayest walk 


® Jbid., 1, 583, “ Magical Writings, op. cit., p. 9. 
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in groves, which, being full of majestie will much advance the Soule, sometimes 
by clear active rivers, for by such (say the mystick poets) Apollo contemplated. 


In short, “Learn to refer all Naturals to their Spirituals”;* for “The 
world—which is God’s building—is full of spirit, quick and living.”* 
And again, Thomas quotes the Areopagite to the effect that God is “‘in 
the world, around the world, above the world, above the Heaven, the 
superior Essence, sun, star, fire, water, spirit, dew, cloud, the very stone, 
and rock.”*’ It is clear from such quotations that Thomas Vaughan’s 
nature imagery is for him much more literal than the vague metaphors 
to which a more recent nature poetry has accustomed us. It is a point to 
be remembered, for Henry Vaughan’s nature is probably more Hermetic 
than Wordsworthian. So Henry Vaughan writes in ‘“‘The Tempest”’: 


Sure, mighty love foreseeing the discent 

Of this poor Creature, by a gracious art 

Hid in these low things snares to gain his heart, 
And layd surprizes in each Element. 


All things here shew him heaven; Waters that fall 
Chide, and fly up; Mists or corruptest fome 
Quit their first beds & mount; trees, herbs, flowres, all 
Strive upwards stil, and point him the way home. 


Again in “Rules and Lessons,” a much-quoted stanza from Vaughan, we 
observe the same idea: 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 

And whispers amongst them. There’s not a Spring, 
Or Leafe, but hath his Morning-hymn; Each Bus(h] 
And Oak doth know J AM;; canst thou not sing?... 


Mornings are Mysteries; the first worlds Youth, 
Mans Resurrection, and the futures Bud 

Shrowd in their births: the Crown of life, light, truth 
Is stil’d their starre, the stone, and hidden food. 


These last italicized words are probably a reference to Revelations 2:17, 
which the poet quotes elsewhere, and which makes mention of “hidden 
manna,” and the “white stone.” Revelations was much studied by the 
Hermetists. 
In “I Walkt the Other Day,” the poet describes a walk in winter, dur- 

ing which he dug up a root, and 

Many a question Intricate and rare 

Did I there strow. 


% Tbid., pp. 72-73. * Tbid., p. 7. 
#7 Tbid., p. 35. Quoted also by Judson, loc. cit. 
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The root becomes a symbol of resurrection, for it but awaits the spring 
to come to life. The poem ends with a prayer to Him who is “‘in all 
things, though invisibly.” This poem might be compared with a passage 
in Thomas Vaughan:** 

The earth you know in the winter time is a dull, dark, dead thing, a contemptible 
frozen phlegmatic lump. But towards the Spring, the fomentations of the sun, 
what rare pearls are there in this dunghill? . . . The influences of the spirit ani- 
mate and quicken the matter, and in the material extreme the seed of the spirit 
is to be found. 


The herb likewise becomes a teacher. Men, says Henry Vaughan in 
“The Constellation,” stray after false goals— 


When th’ herb he treads knows much, much more, 


and even the constellations move by “‘exact obediance.”’ Even the stone 
is a symbol and a witness, not only an idea suggested by Joshua 25:27, 
but also the poet’s claim (in ‘‘The Stone”’) that he 


Was shown one day in a strange glass 
That busie commerce kept between 
God and his Creatures, though unseen. 


This idea of unseen and continuous commerce between the unseen 
and the seen world finds astrological expression in “The Starre.’’ The 
star’s twinkling is a message and a communication with some bit of 
earth, each earth object having, according to Hermetists, its own starry 
magnet. The poet reflects that that something on earth is pure desire for 
the star’s light; and so he, too, would find in himself ‘‘celestiall, pure 
desire.”” The same conception is in ‘“The Favour’: 


Some kind herbs here, though low & far, 
Watch for, and know their loving star. 
O let no star compare with thee! 

Nor any herb out-duty me! 


Thus is the poet led to wish that he were a bird, a tree, a stone, for 
then communication would be direct and unhampered. An excellent illus- 
tration appears in “And Do They So?” The poem, it may be noted, is 
introduced by a Biblical passage in Latin, because the Revised Version 
omits a phrase central to the poem. The English of Romans 8:19 reads 
“For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the Sons of God,” omitting the Latin “‘exerto capite,”” Vaughan’s 
“with lifted heads.” 


8 Tbid., “Coelum Terrae,” p. 129. 
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And do they so? have they a Sense 
Of ought but Influence? 
Can they their heads lift, and expect, 
And grone too? why th’ Elect 
Can do no more; my volumes sed 
They were all dull, and dead, 
They judg’d them senslesse, and their state 
Wholly Inanimate. 
Go, go; Seal up thy looks, 
And burn thy books. 


I would I were a stone, or tree, 
Or flowre by pedigree, 

Or some poor high-way herb, or Spring 
To flow, or bird to sing!... 

Sometimes I sit with thee, and tarry 
An hour, or so, then vary. 

Thy other Creatures in this Scene 
Thee only aym, and mean; 

Some rise to seek thee, and with heads 
Erect peep from their beds... 

O let me do no lesse! shall they 
Watch, while I sleep, or play?... 


Again, in “‘Christ’s Nativity” occur the lines: 
I would I were some Bird, or Star, 
Flutt’ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this Jnne 
And Rode of sin! 
Then either Star, or Bird, should be 
Shining, or singing still to thee. 


The astrological theory of magnetism is frequent in Vaughan. Edmund 
Blunden, in a recent paper on Vaughan,** points out how magnetism 
as an explanation of vast forces operating in the universe captured 
Vaughan’s imagination; and how Vaughan sees this influence at work not 
only in the needle turning north, but even in the cock’s crowing, or the 
flowers’ turning. Magnetism as a phenomenon occupied the attention of 
many minds around 1600 and later, though leading in a quite different 
direction in the early growth of modern science. 

There is yet to consider one other phase of Vaughan which has at- 
tracted attention—his intimations of pre-existence, and of the child’s 
surer perception of eternity. It is hard not to see here a germ of Words- 
worth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” though it is not my purpose here 


%® Blunden, Edmund, Poems of Vaughan (London, 1927), p. 14, 
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to discuss that question. Vaughan, of course, is markedly more the re- 
ligious mystic. Is this idea, too, found in the Hermetic writings? I think 
so. We find the conception familiar to Thomas Vaughan. The opening 
sentence to his ‘““Anthroposophia Theomagica,” already quoted, hints 
at it: 

I look on this life as the Progresse of as Essence Royall: the Soul but quits her 
court to see the countrey . . . Her descent speaks her Original. 


And again: 

Man had at the first and so had all Souls before their intrance into the body, an 
explicit methodicall knowledge, but they are no sooner vesselled than that 
liberty is lost, and nothing remaines but a vast confused knowledge of the 
creature. 


This passage may be compared with one from Henry Vaughan’s “Mount 
of Olives’’ 

It is an observation of some spirits, that the night is the mother of thoughts, and 
I shall adde, that those thoughts are Stars, the Scintillations and lightnings of 
the soul struggling with darknesse. This Antipathy in her is radical, for being 
descended from the house of light, she hates a contrary principle, and being at 
that time a prisoner in some measure to an enemy, she becomes pensive, and 
full of thoughts. 


In one of Henry Vaughan’s translations is a passage that at least indi- 
cates that the poet had encountered the idea in his reading. ‘‘Of Life and 
Death,” published in 1654 (after Silex Scintillans), includes a statement 
of the Platonic theory of translation of souls “from the Empyreal light, 
into the darke and grosse prisons of flesh, and this inferior world.” The 
argument is of the miseries of life, and continues, after a Greek quota- 
tion 
Nor do I wonder that Jsis, in his Sacred Book, writes, that the Soules, when they 
were commanded to enter into the bodies, were astonished, and suffered a kind 
of Deliguium, or trance; and that they did hisse and murmure, like to the suspira- 
tions of wind. ... They comforted themselves with the thought of the bodies 
dissolution, and petitioned before their captivity that their enlargement might 
be hastened. 


The idea, at any rate, appears to have been familiar to readers of Her- 
metic literature, though there seems no likelihood of attaching Vaughan’s 
“Retreat” to any certain source. This poem of Vaughan’s seems worth 
quotation here as his most famous expression of a belief in pre-existence: 

# “Magical Writings,” op. cit., pp. 5, 9. 

“ Works, op. cit., 1, 169. From “Man in Darkness.” 

® Jbid., 1, 282-284.—These quotations are scant evidence, it is true; yet they partly 
contradict the statement of one commentator that there is nothing in Henry Vaughan’s 
prose to show any recognition of the idea. 
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Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy 


Happy those early dayes! when I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy. 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught me soul to fancy ought 
But a white, Celestiall thought, 
When yet I had not walkt above 
A mile, or two, from my first love, 
And looking back at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright-face; 
When on some gilded Cloud, or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My Conscience with a sinfull sound, 
Or had the black art to dispence 
A sev’rall sinne to ev’ry sence, 
But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 

O how I long to travell back 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first I left my glorious traine, 
From whence th’Inlightned spirit sees 
That shady City of Palme trees; 
But (ah!) my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move, 
But when this dust falls to the urn 
In that state I came return. 


The “shootes,” I take it, are but a synonym of the Hermetic “Ray.” The 
whole poem, it is hardly necessary to point out, has about it nothing 
whatsoever of a Romantic nostalgia for childhood. The “intimations of 
immortality” come not at all from recollections of childhood, but from a 
theory of the soul’s temporary captivity, and its consequent longing 
to return to its original home. The same idea is found in ‘“Cor- 


Sure, It was so. Man in those early days 
Was not all stone, and Earth, 

He shin’d a little, and by those weak Rays 
Had some glimpse of his birth. 


He saw Heaven o’r his head, and knew from whence 


He came (condemned,) hither. . . 
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It is difficult, however, to find any more than these few passages in Henry 
Vaughan on which to base any analysis of his use of the concept of pre- 
existence. 

Had the Vaughans any contact with the Cambridge Platonists? From 
the scant evidence we have it seems unlikely, despite the minor pamphlet 
war waged by Thomas Vaughan with Henry More (after the magic writ- 
ings of Thomas and the Silex Scintillans). The Vaughans were Oxonians 
and Church of England men, probably regarding Cambridge as Puritan. 
Further, the Vaughans seem to have been out of touch with current 
thought in their semi-exile. Perhaps their partial banishment as Royalists 
encouraged both in their somewhat solitary studies, and helped to pro- 
duce in Thomas the belated Hermetist. In the Cambridge Platonists 
there are indications of interest in the probable implications of the new 
science. The Vaughans, in contrast, seem to belong to another and earlier 
age. Thomas in particular is still sixteenth century in the mid-seven- 
teenth. Compare him, for example, with Robert Boyle, only five years 
younger chronologically, and Thomas Vaughan immediately seems 
quaintly medieval and apart from his time. 

That both the Vaughans were devout Christians is unquestioned. 
But the religious writings of both show a predilection for the more ab- 
struse and debatable portions of religious literature and of the Scrip- 
tures. Like the Hermetists, even if independently of them, they make 
much of Biblical symbolism, with a correspondingly scant use of passages 
and stories that have attained an almost folk-lore familiarity. It is as if 
they ignored the familiar story and read for individual meanings, for 
material that fitted into their theories. It is the mark of the religious in- 
dividualist; in Thomas, perhaps even of the fanatic. Again, the rich 
Oriental imagery of the Bible lent itself to Hermetic appropriation, even 
for their occult language, however much they drew from other and far 
distant sources. In the case of the Vaughans, one suspects that Biblical 
terminology is even more common than appears on the surface; for they 
were after all Englishmen, and probably never closely in touch with 
continental Hermetists, and their interpretations were probably more 
orthodox and less from extra-Biblical sources. 

V 

What, then, shall we conclude as to the Hermetic element in Henry 
Vaughan? It is easy to yield to the common fault of special studies and 
to magnify the findings. Judson, it is true, finds the influence of Thomas 
Vaughan on his brother “second only to that exerted by George Her- 
bert,’ and Blunden“ concludes that the poet’s faith in this secret power 


® Judson, op. cit., p. 605. “ Blunden, of. cit., p. 17. 
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was the true essence of his poetry. Nor can we ignore the possible influ- 
ence of Thomas upon his brother, nor the poet’s own certain acquaint- 
ance with at least a portion of the Hermetic literature.“ Certain, too, 
is the presence of characteristic Hermetic ideas in more than one of 
Vaughan’s poems; and many of his best are touched with a mysticism 
that may well have stemmed from Hermetic sympathies. It is even possi- 
ble to press the analogies with Hermetic symbolism to the point of read- 
ing a Hermetic purpose into many of Vaughan’s poems. Silex Scintillans, 
in which most of these are found, is Vaughan’s chief claim to fame. And 
one can but wonder what the poet meant in the Preface to this work: 


In the perusal of it, you will (peradventure) observe some passages, whose his- 
tory or reason may seem something remote; but were they brought mearer, and 
plainly exposed to your view, (though that (perhaps) might quiet your curiosity) 
yet would it not conduce much to your greater advantage. 


Perhaps he refers but to the troublesome times in which his work ap- 
peared; yet again the curiously involved caution is not unlike that of his 
brother when he hints at mystic secrets known only to the initiate. I see 
no way of deciding the question with certainty. 

Henry Vaughan, then, both knew and in some degree used charac- 
teristic Hermetic ideas and language. Having said this much, we have 
perhaps given sufficient importance to the element in his work. There 
were many Hermetists, but only one Henry Vaughan, nor is he to be 
confined in the one term, Hermetic. Even the debt to his brother is by 
no means assured. Parallel passages, we have seen, are the exception, 
and, if we assume genuinely strong fraternal bonds, remarkably rare. 
The brothers are distinct, each an individual in his own rights. There is 
very little in Henry Vaughan to justify the suspicion that he was, like his 
brother, a seeker for converts to a special order of mysticism. Silex 
Scintillans is dedicated to the poet’s church, nor are the striking illustra- 
tions for this study numerous in that volume. Most of them, I think, 
have been indicated here. Even in the poet’s one brief translation from 
Hermetica, he is on his own statement more eclectic than convert; and 
the failure to continue such translation or studies may be argued as proof 
of waning interest. Thus I incline to agree with Sencourt that both of the 
Vaughans, and certainly Henry, may have discarded this interest by 
middle age, and that ‘‘it would be misleading to imagine that it was a 
dominant interest of their lives.’’*” 


48 The writer makes no pretence of having read extensively in medieval Latin Hermetica. 
Neither talents nor interest would have sustained him through so arduous a task. 
“ Works, op. cit., u, 392. 47 Sencourt, op. cit., p. 158. 
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Henry Vaughan, I believe, was poet first, and Hermetist, if at all, 
only by a temperamental attraction to a mystic view of man and of 
nature. A religious man by instinct, a poet and lover of nature besides, 
what was more natural than that the Hermetic sense of spirit in nature 
should appeal to him as a reconciliation of the two dominant interests 
of his life? Neither the old scholasticism nor the contemporary Cal- 
vinism could have served him as well. At his best as a poet, I believe, 
he subdued the Hermetic jargon (if he consciously employed it); and 
there emerged a simpler faith and a poetic expression of a not elaborate 
mysticism, instead of the distorted verbiage of his brother. The poet 
may have been interested for a time in his brother’s magical studies, and 
such study may have deepened his mysticism and imparted assurance to 
his sense of a spirit “in all things, though invisibly”; and that to him 
must have been more important than any digression into a highly tech- 
nical complexity, such as appealed to Thomas. Perhaps, too, his life- 
work as a physician encouraged in him a healthier balance. 

Vaughan uses Hermetic language, then, when he is less poet, not more. 
Poetry relies for its most effective expression on simple and reasonably 
obvious language, words that stir the imagination to heightened imagery, 
or words of large and moving connotations without too precise demands 
upon technical knowledge. Thus Vaughan’s best lines are likely to be 
associated with such words as eternity, skies, clouds, stars, dew, light— 
simple generalizations that release the spark of visual imagination or 
free the mind for emotional response. For Vaughan himself such terms 
may have possessed a double significance, in that they served to deepen 
his sense of a presence behind all. This relationship appears, for example, 
in “Come, Come, What Do I Here?”’: 


Ther’s not a wind can stir, 
Or beam pass by, 

But strait I think (though far,) 
Thy hand is nigh. 


Yet it would be a grave mistake to insist that Henry Vaughan must be 
read primarily in the light of a highly specialized and now outworn 
vocabulary. That Thomas Vaughan may be so read is more apparent, 
and it is this fact that accounts in large part for the search for Hermetica 
in Henry Vaughan. But Henry Vaughan’s work survives by virtue 
of a more universal note, and in those lines least purely Hermetic in 
origin or phrasing. It is no accident, of course, that he was ignored for a 
century and a half. The Hermetic element may have seemed antiquated 
even for seventeenth-century readers, and certainly so for those of the 
early eighteenth century. It was when poets returned to nature for 
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subject-matter and for inspiration, and when Wordsworth reinformed 
nature with a brooding presence, that Vaughan’s poetry could be read 
again with sympathetic interpretation—its technical connotations lost 
in the simpler directness, the poet surviving the specialist, as always. 

So, to run the risk of the too obvious conclusion, the Ring may be for 
Vaughan a Hermetic symbol: at once the visible Milky Way, binding the 
celestial sphere and encircling the terrestial, and the token of the third, 
the spiritual, the three spheres of the Hermetist; and, by a further step, 
a symbol of the spiritual in general, the one that binds the three, the 
One in All and the All in One, in the Hermetic phrase; the Trinity in 
particular, and the totality of life and nature in general; the visual repre- 
sentative of the mystic and omnipresent Rays, astrological and spiritual; 
and, in sum, viewed critically, the proof that Henry Vaughan implicitly 
accepted the Hermetic philosophy. In one sense, all these interpretations 
may be assumed for both Thomas and Henry Vaughan; and in this sense, 
Henry Vaughan is not far from being a Hermetic poet. Yet, in a truer, 
more permanent sense, Henry Vaughan is more than Hermetist. He is a 
poet, assimilating and subordinating his borrowings from the Hermetist, 
if such there were, for the purposes of a song that soars beyond the circle 
of initiates and gathers the volume of a universal note: 


I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright, 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d, In which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. 


Witson O. CLovucH 
University of Wyoming 
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LXI 


ALLEGORY IN THE FRENCH HEROIC POEM 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


AYMOND TOINET states! that seventeenth-century France pro- 

duced close to one hundred and twenty-five heroic poems. In 
reality, however, not quite half of this number may be classified as such, 
the others having strayed too far even from the loosest definition of the 
genre. The proverbial dullness of these works has earned for them their 
merited oblivion, and to resurrect them for the purpose of examining 
their allegorical element would be quite unnecessary were it not for the 
fact that an adequate treatment of the question will tend to correct 
a common misunderstanding in the mind of most students of French 
literature regarding the attitude of the seventeenth century toward 
allegory in general. 

In the Preface of the Moyse sauvé of Saint-Amant, the Alaric of 
Georges de Scudéry, the Pucelle of Chapelain, and the Jonas and the 
Josué of Jacques de Coras one reads that the respective author of each 
one of these poems has given to it a twofold meaning, one literal and the 
other allegorical. Saint-Amant wrote as follows:? 


Le Tasse dit en ses Discours du poeme heroique qu’il avoit fait plus de la moitié 
de sa Jerusalem sans avoir songé aux allegories, mais qu’il y songea dans tout le 
reste. Je ne feindray point de dire la-dessus que j’y ay songé en la pluspart de 
mes inventions; et que tous les accidents qui arrivent 4 Moyse dans le berceau 
. . . contiennent encore quelque chose de misterieux. I] y a un sens caché dessous 
leur escorce qui donnera de quoy s’exercer 4 quelques esprits. . . . 


Georges de Scudéry expressed himself thus? 


C’est donc pur cela [in order to give his poem a hidden meaning] que le sens 
Alegorique regne partout dans ma Rome Vaincue. [Then there follows a key to 
the allegory.]} 


Chapelain made his intention clear with these words: 


Mais pour faire voir plus clairement que je n’ay point eu d’autre visée, je leveray 
icy le voile, dont ce Mystere est couvert, et je diray en peu de paroles qu’afin 
de reduire l’Action a l’Universel, suivant les Preceptes, et de ne la priver pas du 
sens Allegorique, par lequel la Poésie est faite l’un des principaux Instruments 


1 Quelques recherches autour des Poémes heroiques-épiques francais du XVII* siécle, . 
vols. (Tulle, 1899 and 1907). 

* Preface to the “Moyse sauvé,” in CZuores de Saint-Amant (Paris, 1855), m, 146-147. 

* Preface to the Alaric (Paris, 1654). ‘ Preface to the Pucelle (Paris, 1656). 
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de l’Architectonique, je disposay toute sa matiere de telle sorte, que la France 





devoit representer L’Ame de l’Homme. . . . de 
And Coras stated: Y 
Je viens maintenant au sens allégorique que je donne 4 I’action dont j’ay fait S 

bk mon but principal . . . [This from the Jonas, and the following from the Josué! 
%) . . . jen’ajouteray 4 ce que j’ay dit, que l’explication de l’allégorie, ou plitost du pi 
if Mystére qui se cache sous le sens litteral de cette Histoire. ti 
RY There is no ambiguity in these statements. Consequently when we find as 
nye those who have studied more in detail the heroic poems of the seven- P 
pe teenth century disregarding or explaining them away as inconsequential, te 
is we must ask on what grounds they base their decision. ir 
"4 La Harpe is one of the earliest of these incredulous critics. In his te 
a: treatment of the Pucelle he does not completely deny the claim of its Ww 
eh author, but blames both Chapelain’s misunderstanding of the Poetics n 
MU of Aristotle and the prevailing fashion of giving a literary composition fe 
re a moralizing tone. He writes:* ( 
Mais dans le fait, ce n’était qu’un tribut payé 4 la mode généralement recue, ( 
d’affecter une érudition scholastique, et il est probable que Chapelain dont ( 
l’ouvrage ridicule par le style n’est pas déraisonnable par le fond, avait arrangé ( 
toutes ses allégories sur son plan déja tout fait, et non pas son plan sur les . 

allégories. 

Guizot uses stronger language in proclaiming his disbelief :’ s 
Je ne m’arréterai pas davantage sur le sens allégorique que Chapelain prétend I 
avoir voulu donner a son poéme ‘suivant les préceptes’; il importe peu au juge- t 
ment qu’on peut porter sur le talent du poéte, que dans son ouvrage, la France t 
soit censée représenter ‘l’Ame de l’homme’ etc. . . . Chapelain avait trop de bon i 
sens pour qu’on suppose, malgré ce qu’il en dit, que ces belles inventions avaient s 
réellement été l’objet de son travail, et il avait plus d’espirt qu’il n’en faut pour 1 


les trouver aprés coup; elles n’influent donc nullement sur la marche du poéme. 


Joseph Duchesne whose Histoire des poémes épiques francais du XVII° 
siécle is the most thorough study of the subject, agrees with the two 
above-mentioned critics since he disposes of the question with the fol- 
lowing footnote:® 





an ee eelUretlC lO 


. i Déja, il est vrai, Chapelain et Scudéry avaient prétendu expliquer par des allé- 

gories scientifiques ou morales l’ensemble et les incidents de leurs poémes; mais ce 
n’était 14 qu’un oiseux souvenir des opinions de Tasse, qui troublé par de mal- 
veillantes critiques et par les alarmes de sa conscience s’était efforcé de trouver 
un sens moral a ses inventions les moins philosophiques. L’auteur d’Alaric jaloux 


ene Shae 
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5 Prefaces to the Jonas (Paris, 1663), and to the Josué (Paris, 1665). 
® Cours de Littérature (Paris, 1799), rv, 157. 
7 Corneille et son temps (Paris, 1873), pp. 373-338. § (Paris, 1870), p. 270, note 3. 
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de préter 4 son récit une valeur analogue, affirme que le sens allégorique régne 
partout .. .’ Mais aucune de ces chiméres n’a réellement présidé au travail de 
ces écrivains; en croyant se relever comme critiques, ils s’étaient calomniés 
comme poétes. 


As stated, these opinions represent the accepted view which has passed 
practically unchallenged until recent years; and even of late the opposi- 
tion has never treated the question as an independent issue, but rather 
as a secondary phase of some other topic.* Consequently, no important 
piece of work exists that gives an adequate presentation of all the ma- 
terial that may be adduced in an attempt to show that allegory was an 
integral and essential element of the major heroic poems of the seven- 
teenth century. A study of the milieu in which the above-mentioned 
writers of epics lived and wrote is necessary before deciding whether one 
may accept or reject their statements. One must examine at least the 
following four questions: 


(1) In what light was allegorical literature regarded in those days? 

(2) What was the aim of literature in general? 

(3) What models did these writers of heroic poems follow? 

(4) Since the seventeenth century was the age of literary authority per 
excellence, what was the attitude of critics towards an allegorical epic? 

Allegory, the child so dear to the Middle Ages and even to the Renais- 
sance, claimed her share of attention in the seventeenth century in 
France. One cannot consider it still the predominant literary type, but 
the writer has counted ninety major allegorical compositions printed in 
the Mercure galant 4 Lyon between January, 1679, and May, 1695; and 
it is to be noted that this periodical was one of general interest and not 
specifically literary, and that the period covers the close of the century 
when allegory might be expected all the less. 

As we examine the literature of the century more closely, we find the 
dramatic pastoral dominating the first third. The allegorical nature of 
this genre is too well known to stop to discuss it, but it must be recalled 
that allegory did not disappear from the stage even after the develop- 
ment of the neo-classical theatre, for a large number of plays that are 
entirely figurative in their meaning are to be found even well into the 
eighteenth century.'° Another type of pastoral poetry used allegorically 

® See Georges Longhaye, Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVII* siécle (Paris, 1895), 
1, 348; and René Kerviler’s study prefixed to the Douze derniers chants du poéme de la Pu- 
celle, edited by H. Herluison (Orléans, 1882). In his Un poéte protecteur des lettres au XVII* 
siécle, Jean Chapelain (Paris, 1911), pp. 239-243, Georges Collas has accepted Kerviler’s 
statement that if the characters of the Pucelle show no psychological development, it is 


only because the poet conceived them as allegorical figures of immutable qualities. 
10 Charles Coypel (1695-1752) wrote the two following comedies: Le Triomphe de la 
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at this time was the eclogue. However, we must not think that all the 
eclogues written then were allegorical, although many are inclined to 
consider them such merely because they parade people under assumed 
names. Excellent examples of the truly allegorical eclogues are those of 
Godeau. He wrote them with the avowed intention of portraying in them 
the mysteries of the Christian faith. He writes:" 

Je n’ay expliqué dans mes Eglogues ny la premiére ny la seconde union dont j’ay 
parlé du Verbe avec la nature humaine et de Jesus-Christ avec l’Eglise. . . . Je 
me suis arresté 4 l’union de Jesus-Christ avec l’Ame fidelle par la Grace. . . . 


Very indicative, likewise, is the great vogue for allegorical charts of 
which the most widely known specimen is the Carte de Tendre of Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry. During the middle of the century, says Ch-L. 
Livet, speaking of these charts, there were composed “mille autres 
piéces de ce genre.’’” It is to be noted that this period coincides perfectly 
with that of the production of all the outstanding neo-classic epics of 
France. 

Another common use made of allegory, especially from the Middle 
Ages down, has been in all types of polemical writings. The seventeenth 
century did not fail to take advantage of it for both its political and 
literary quarrels. Thus of the several scores of Mazarinades—pamphlets 
launched against Cardinal Mazarin by his enemies during the troubles 
of the Fronde—a large number are allegorical." Allegorical likewise is 
the Nouvelle allégorique of Furetiére (1658). This latter type of allegory, 
which, if it did not look back as far as Lucian, surely did have Boccalini 
as a model, had other adherents besides Furetiére.“ By his own admis- 





Rayson, Comédie allégorique en trois actes, en prose, avec un Prologue, représéntée devant |i 
Reine @ Versailles le 17 Juillet 1730; and La Poésie et la Peinture, Comédie allégorique en 
trois actes, en prose, (no date). In 1738 Riccoboni and Romagnesi wrote for the Théétre 
Italien a very successful parody of La Chaussée’s Maximien. It was an allegorical literary 
satire entitled La Conspiration manquée. 

\ Discours prefixed to his Poesies Chrestiennes (Paris, 1660), pp. 42-43. 

2 Euvres completes de Saint-Amant (Paris, 1855), 1, xxxiv. Some of the titles of these 
charts will give an idea of the subject that they treated, and also, whenever possible to 
identify them, they will show the prominence of their authors: Relation du royaume de 
coquetierie, (1654), by the Abbé d’Aubignac; Carte du royaume d’ Amour, (1654), attributed 
to Tristan l’Hermite; Carte du pays de Rayson, (1656), by Saint-Amant, now lost; Riviére 
de Carogne, (before 1658); Carte du royaume des Prétieuses, (before 1664); Carte du Jan- 
senisme, (contra, before 1664), Description de la grande tle de Portraiture, attributed to 
Charles Sorel, (before 1664), Relation de ce qui s’est passé au royaume de Sophie etc. (before 
1664), Description de empire de la Poesie, (1678), by Fontenelle. : 

13 Some of them are: La Fureur des Normans contre les Maszarinistes (Paris [Rouen], 
1649), L’Enfer, le Purgatoire et le Paradis temporel de la France (Paris, 1649), La France en 
Travail sans pouvoir accoucher faute de sage femme, par le sieur de Sandricourt (Paris, 1652), 
Le Censeur du Temps et du Monde portant en main la Clef Promise, par le sieur de Sandri- 
court (Paris, 1652). 
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sion, some of these even preceded him—for example, Fremont’s Les 
Champs Luciens.* In 1668 Gabriel Guéret published his Parnasse re- 
formé, and in 1671 his Guerre des Auteurs anciens et modernes. Charles 
Perrault mentions an anonymous Histoire Poétiquein the preface of his 
Paralléle des Anciens et des Modernes, (1688-1697). In this the author, 
in the form of an allegory, “se réjouit aux dépens des vieux et des 
nouveaux Auteurs, et va droit 4 son but, 4 l’éloge des deux grands 
Modernes.” 

The large number of didactic and moralizing allegories that appeared 
during the course of the century must not be overlooked. One of these is 
the Macarise ou la Reyne des Isles fortunées by the Abbé d’Aubignac 
(1664), of which Visé said that even “‘les points et les virgules y étaient 
allégoriques.”” But Charles Arnaud who quotes Visé explains this ap- 
parent anachronism of the Abbé by saying that what most students of 
this period seem to forget is that “‘cette passion pour |’allégorie, que l’on 
croirait contemporaine du Roman de la Rose, n’était pas au dix-septiéme 
siécle, particuliére au seul d’Aubignac.””" How could it have been when 
even d’Assoucy claimed that his burlesque often had a “‘sens caché” 
which was worth more than its literal meaning?!’ Another allegorical 
work that one may mention is the Délices de l’esprit (1658), of Desmarets 
de Saint Sorlin, in which the author teaches rhetoric and defends the 
use of allegory not only in Biblical exegesis but also in all types of literary 
compositions. 

A more detailed list of the allegories written during this century 
would include treatises on love, and many examples of our old sixteenth- 
century friend, the Temple, such as the Temple de la Mort of Philippe 
Habert (1637), or the numerous others in which Felicity, Virtue and the 
like are extolled. In fact, so many of these were written between 1637 
and 1671 that Guéret causes the dead Balzac to exclaim on Mount 
Parnassus: “Que de Temples ont été bastis sur le Temple de la Mort!’"!® 

The question whether the fable is an allegorical work is a matter of 
definition.!* However, it may be said that most of the French critics 





4 Traiano Boccalini, (1556-1613), expressed literary and moral satire in his Ragguagli di 
Parnasso (1612), and political satire in his Pietra del paragone politico (1613). 

5 La Nouvelle Allégorique (Paris, 1659), p. 44, note g. 

© Etudes sur la vie et les euvres de l’abbé d’ Aubignac (Paris, 1887), p. 88. 

17 Les Aventures d’Italie, in Aventures burlesques de Dassoucy (Paris, 1858), p. 289. 

18 La Guerre des auteurs (Paris, 1671), p. 212. 

9 The definitions of the word fable given in Murray, Littré and Hatzfeld-Darmesteter 
do not contain the word allegory in them at all. The Grande Encyclopédie has two contra- 
dictory definitions. Edward E. Nourse, likewise, contradicts himself in what he has to say 
in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. However, the Jewish Encyclopedia calls the 
fable a “moral allegory.” 
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seem to consider it as an allegorical composition, and we are sure that 
in the seventeenth century Le Bossu and Houdar de la Motte (as 
well as others), were pretty certain that it was.?° As for La Fontaine he 
expressed himself clearly in the following :*! 


Les fables ne sont pas ce qu’elle semblent étre; 
Le plus simple animal nous y tient lieu de maitre. 
Une morale nue apporte de |’ennui: 

Le conte fait passer le précepte avec lui. 

En ces sortes de feinte il faut instruire et plaire 
Et conter pour conter me semble peu d’affaire. 


Consequently we may include the large number of fables written during 
the century under discussion among the other proof given to show that 
allegory was far from being an insignificant genre during the years that 
produced the neo-classic epics of France. For the sake of brevity it seems 
wise to pass over the vast amount of episodic allegory to be found in the 
writers of the seventeenth century, which, however, should not be over- 
looked. 

In the seventeenth century the theory still obtained that literature 
must aim at the moral elevation of the reader, and this belief dominated 
both clergy and laity alike. It is easy to understand the position that the 
Church had occupied from its earliest days: if literature is to make a 
direct appeal to the senses, it will be gratifying one of the lusts—the 
libido sentiendi, and as such it is reprehensible. To come to the conclusion 
that this force still existed in the seventeenth century, we need not 
have recourse to such attacks upon literature as was made by Durant 
in 1622. At that time the good man made his stand clear in the dedication 
of his Magdaliade to Dom Bruno Daffringues, General of the Carthusians. 
He wrote: 


Les livres des poetes profanes, foisonnent en lascivitez, vilenies, comptes fabu- 
leux, et mensonges . . . il n’y a point de poesie oi il n’y ait des fictions et des men- 
teries .. . [and so] . . . 4 vrai dire la poesie est le gibier des Demons infernaux. 


The emnity towards the stage shown throughout the century is a better 
proof of the survival, and not in any dormant state, of this spirit of 
medievalism. The evidence offered by this general religious feeling is the 
more weighty since both Jansenists and orthodox Catholics felt it. It is 
really representative of the times. 


20 Le Bossu finds all fables to be allegorical (cf. his Traité du poéme épique (Paris, 1677), 
p. 39 and passim), and Goujet quotes La Motte’s Discours sur la Fable as stating that a 
fable contains “une instruction déguisée sous l’allégorie d’une action.” Bibliothéque Fran- 
¢aise (Paris, 1744), m1, 301. 

™ Le Patre et le Lion, in Fables, livre v1, 1. 
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There is indeed a touch of the spirit of the olden days in the following 
argument of Bossuet against the stage.” 


Mais il y a encore une autre raison, plus grave et plus chrétienne, qui ne permet 
pas d’étaler la passion de l’amour, méme par rapport au licite: c’est, comme l’a 
remarqué en traitant la question de la comédie un habile homme de nos jours; 
c’est, dis-je, que le mariage présuppose la concupiscence, qui selon les régles de la 
foi, est un mal auquel il faut résister, contre lequel par conséquent il faut armer 
le chrétien. 


The man to whom Bossuet referred was the fervent Jansenist, the Prince 
de Conti. He had asked how it was possible to frown upon concupiscence 
when love is made attractive on the stage. He had also gone on to show 
that if the Christian faith is opposed to it, the result is that the latter 
shows up to disadvantage. And he pointed to Polyeucte as a good ex- 
ample of this: ‘“‘mais en verité y a-t-il rien de plus délicat et de plus 
passionné que ce qu’il y a de profane” in this play?” 

To meet such onslaughts the poets had recourse to the good old maxim 
of Horace:* 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae . . . 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 


They countered that their aim was to teach and to please, and it is well 
known that by giving their works an allegorical cloak, they could easily 
achieve their aim. The fact that of the few who added lustre to French 
literature in the seventeenth century none seems to have availed him- 
self of allegory to attain this twofold aim does not vitiate our arguments, 
since the situation is different with the minor writers with whom we are 
concerned. They had recourse to it repeatedly. Also, the use of allegory 
found favor among the men of letters of this century for still another 
reason; namely, that in their opinion it was necessary in order to give 
to their poetry that universal character demanded by the Poetics of 
Aristotle. Chapelain, for one, makes this very claim, as we have seen 
above, in the preface of his Pucelle. 

Another force, and perhaps the greatest of all, that imposed allegory 


® Maximes et réflexions sur la comédie, in CEuvres de Bossuet évéque de Meaux (Versailles, 
1818), xxxvi1, 547-548. 

* Traité de la Comédie et des Spectacles selon la tradition de lV’ Eglise tiré des Conciles des 
Saints-Péres (Paris, 1666), p. 18. 

% Epistola ad Pisones, V. 333 and 343-344. 

6 “Poetry, therefore, is more philosophical and a higher thing than history, for poetry 
tends to express the universal, history the particular.”’ Poetics, rx, Butcher’s translation 
(London, 1902). 
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upon the French neo-classic epic was the fact that at this time literature 
was dominated by the tyranny of literary rules, and these claimed that 
the heroic poem is an allegorical composition. For the Frenchman of the 
seventeenth century the world had produced but three great epic 
writers: Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. And, their works being unsurpassable, 
they should be imitated as closely as possible.* Naturally enough, their 
supposed allegorical element was to be imitated along with their other 
qualities. Homer had been given an allegorical meaning ever since Thea- 
genes of Rhegium is said to have introduced allegorical exegesis in the 
sixth century before Christ. Fulgentius’ allegorical exposition of the 
Aeneid, written during the first half of the sixth century, had sealed the 
fate of Virgil. And Tasso’s own allegorization of the Gerusalemme liberata 
had been accepted without the slightest reservation. 

There is abundant proof to substantiate the statement that the epic 
writers of the French seventeenth century considered the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid and the Gerusalemme as conveying a mystico-reli- 
gious meaning hidden under the veil of allegory. Pierre Perrin’s trans- 
lation of the first six books of the Aeneid (1648), contained a series of 
notes representative of its traditional interpretation. What he says of 
the meaning of the Sixth Book is worth repeating, if only in part:?’ 

Il faut établir pour fondement de I’allégorie qu’ Apollon figure la science, Hecate 
l’Estude, la vieille Sybille la memoire, le futur figure le passé, le destin la neces- 
sité du passé, la descente aux enfers la contemplation de la vie humaine, |’enfer 


Vhomme interieur, l’Auvergne et ses forests l"homme exterieur et ses actions 
diverses. 


Twenty years later, in 1668, when Segrais put out his translation of 
Virgil, he too gave a moral tone to his allegorization of the epic. This is 
the tenor of the testimony of all those who followed the Poetics of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger and the other theorists of the Italian Renaissance. 
Naturally, the same fate had befallen Homer. Charles Sorel sums up the 
attitude of the century well when he says:”8 


*6 Vauquelin de la Fresnaye numbered Tasso along with the greatest of the Ancients.— 
Art Poetique, Bk. 1, Vs. 413-428. Balzac wrote as follows in 1632: “. . . on peut dire qu’en 
cet excellent genre Virgile est cause que Tasso n’est pas le premier, et Tasso que Virgile 
n’est pas le seul.”—(CEuvres de J-L. Guez sieur de Balzac (Paris, 1854), 1, 331. Mambrunus 
said that the Gerusalemme was the foremost epic of modern times, and that Homer, Virgil, 
and Tasso were the three masters of epic poetry.—Dissertatio peri patetica de epico carmine 
(Paris, 1652), passim. Scudéry relates in the preface of his Alaric that when he undertook 
to write his magnum opus, he studied very minutely all the epics that had been written, 
but especially Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. Finally, we find that in the critical works which 
Chapelain, Godeau, and Le Moyne added to their poems Homer, Virgil, and Tasso are 
invoked as the past masters of the epic. 

37 Eneide de Virgile (Paris, 1648), pp. 381-383. 

%8 Connoissance des bons livres (Paris, 1671), Traité m, Chap. 2. 
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Nous perdrions notre temps a vouloir reformer les bigearres inventions des poetes 
(paiens) . . . on les voit dans les récits fabuleux d’Homere, de Virgile et d’Ovide, 
ou il y a encore beaucoup de choses peu convenables aux personnages qu’ils y 
introduisent. . . . Pour une defence sérieuse et importante de ces Fables l’on dit 
qu’elles sont toutes significatives, et l’on y prétend donner des explications 
morales ou physiques ou théologiques. 


However, Sorel ends by saying that he does not believe them. 

In respect to theoretic writings, the apotheosis of the allegorical 
epic was reached in 1675 when Father René le Bossu published his 
Traité du Poeme Epique. He bestowed so much praise on the skill with 
which allegory had been made the essence of the Jliad, the Odyssey, and 
the Aeneid that he was accused of sinning against the very religion of 
which he was an ordained servant by elevating to such spiritual heights 
these two pagan authors. The date of this Traité is very significant inas- 
much as it comes at a time when all the major heroic poems had been 
written, and the rules governing their composition had been discussed 
at length. Consequently, it represents the summing up, as it were, of all 
the theories and practices that had gone before, and not, as Duchesne 
implies, the introduction of the period of the allegorical epic.*® 

The influence that Tasso has exercised in the imposition of allegory 
on the heroic poem of France cannot be underestimated. Strangely 
enough, he is the only modern writer to whom France has turned for a 
model of its epic, although regarding theories the French have been more 
catholic.*® A whole volume would be necessary to record all the praise 
given to Tasso by the epic poets of the French seventeenth century. 
As stated above, Vauquelin de la Fresnaye numbered him along with 
the greatest of the Ancients. Blaise de Vigenére put out a French version 
of the Gerusalemme in 1595, and in the Annotations appended to it, he 
gives a very elaborate and long allegorical interpretation of the poem, 
at the same time drawing a parallel between Homer and Tasso. The 
next Frenchman we may mention as elevating Tasso to the skies was 
J-L. Guez de Balzac. His opinion has been recorded above. Jean Bau- 
doin, also a translator of Tasso, called him le divin Tasso;** and this 
epithet has clung to him ever since. Saint-Amant refers to him in the 
Preface of his Voyse sauvé while speaking of the allegory of his own 
poem. Scudéry does not seem to take a single step in the realm of epic 


2° Histoire des poémes épiques francais du XVII* siécle, passim. 

%° For example, they knew the Poeticarum institutionum libri iii (Ingolstadt, 1597), of 
Jacobus Pontanus, a Dutch Jesuit teaching in Bavaria, and above all the De artis poeticae 
natura ac constitutione liber (Amsterdam, 1647), of Gerardus Vossius. 

3 Tableau des Sciences et des Vertus Morales (Paris, 1679), p. 75.—The Morales du Tasse 
of Baudoin had first appeared in 1632. 
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poetry without seeking his guidance. In fact, he even goes so far as 
to invoke his authority against that of Homer and Virgil themselves, 
while defending the subtitle of his poem: Alaric, ou Rome vaincue. He 
realizes, he says, that both of the great poets of antiquity are against 
him, “mais outre que le Tasse est mon garant ayant nommé le sien 
Gofredo overo la Hierusalem liberata, cette duplicité est non seulement 
utile, mais necessaire.”** Godeau and Le Moyne, likewise, compared 
Tasso to the Ancients. And, to cut our enumeration short, Chapelain 
does not lack confidence in the Italian poet, for he explains in the preface 
of his Pucelle that he will not treat the rules of epic composition because 
they are already too well known to the writers of the century; they have 
been too thoroughly discussed before him, and besides: “‘Je dois outre 
cela,” he adds, “‘trop de respect au Tasse et aux autres grands Hommes, 
qui l’ont suivi dans cette perilleuse route pour en approfondir ici la ques- 
tion.’”™ 

This persistent singling out of Tasso by all the French critics and 
writers of heroic poetry is not meaningless. They accepted both the 
allegory of his Gerusalemme and his theoretic writings as almost sacro- 
sant. Had our incredulous La Harpe, Guizot, Duchesne and others 
given sufficient attention to it, they might not have been so ready to 
discredit the written words of those who wrote the leading heroic poems 
of France in the seventeenth century. 

The writer has attempted to show that during the golden age of 
French literature allegory was still a common and popular literary genre; 
that the century’s attitude towards the aim of literature demanded a 
universal application, and a moral benefit to be derived by the reader; 
and that both the epic models and theorists were considered as demand- 
ing an allegorical meaning for an epic work. In view of these facts, the 
claim made by such men as Saint-Amant, Scudéry, Chapelain, and 
Coras that their works contained an allegorical meaning must not be 
discredited. 

ARCHIMEDE MARNI 

University of Cincinnati 


® Preface of the Alaric (Paris, 1656). % Edition of Paris, 1656. 

* The writer has omitted a discussion of the reaction against the influence of Tasso 
because, generally speaking, it came too late to effect the epic poets. Boileau, the leader of 
this opposition, did not come out squarely against the clinguant du Tasse until he wrote his 
Ninth Satire in 1667. 





LXII 


SWIFT AND SOME EARLIER SATIRISTS OF 
PURITAN ENTHUSIASM 


HE present writer pointed out! that many of the themes of satire 

which constitute Swift’s attack on the Puritan, Jack, had been used 
by earlier seventeenth-century satirists; and the statement was made 
that part of his real contribution was to be found in his analysis of the 
zeal and fervor which made all men irrational. This paper will endeavor 
to show that many of the observations-on enthusiasm and zeal which are 
found in A Tale of a Tub and the Discourse on the Mechanical Operation 
of the Spirit were not new or original. Some effort will be made to show 
that Swift knew the principal satirists mentioned, but more to ascertain 
how Swift’s remarks on enthusiasm would have been understood by 
those Englishmen of the early eighteenth century who were thoroughly 
conversant with the earlier satires of enthusiasts. 


I 


Robert Burton,? in Part Three, “Religious Melancholy,” of the A nat- 
omy of Melancholy, began the real study of religious enthusiasm. In the 
seventeenth century “enthusiasm,” and especially the religious variety, 


was a state of mind to be avoided by all sane men. Any forms of extrav- 
agantly subjective and emotional religious experiences and reactions 
were harshly ridiculed by the more subtle satirists. Many other charac- 
teristics of the Puritans were mocked, but the study of zeal and ecstacy 
was perhaps the most ambitious work undertaken by the scoffers. Minor 
satirists, and for the moment at least we must include here Middleton 
and Jonson, saw the more obvious traits of the Brothers and Sisters, 
or they were convinced that their victims must have these characteris- 
tics, but they seldom asked: Why is the Puritan zealous? Is he a hypo- 
crite, or is there another reason, possibly a natural cause, for his peculiar 
manifestations? We find but one notable exception to the general state- 
ment that the average, and perhaps very witty, satirist did not make a 


1 “Swift’s Tale of a Tub compared with Earlier Satires of the Puritans,” PMLA, xvi 
(1932), 171-178. 

2 M. Emile Pons, Swift Les Années De Jeunesse Et Le “Conte Du Tonneau,” p. 369, says: 
“L’anatomie de la Mélancolie de Burton, a laquelle Swift a fait des emprunts certains ac- 
cordait une grande place aux vapeurs et 4 leurs mouvements ascensionnels.” M. Pons 
does not cite the passages he mentions, and one must confess that it is impossible to prove 
that Swift read Burton. But to suppose that he was not conversant with this very well- 
known writer would be contrary to probability. 
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psychological study of the Puritan; men like Jonson fully understood 
what would now be called the ‘‘martyr complex’”’ of the Puritans.’ For 
this reason; namely, that satire became truly analytic with Burton, we 
must exclude all the earlier attacks.‘ Burton began his analysis of the 
Puritans by asserting that they were inspired to enthusiasm by two 
forces. If ignorant and stupid, the natural thing for them was to become 
“infected” [sic] by zeal.’ If they were of “better note,” they waxed 
enthusiastic through desire for popular esteem and notoriety.* Burton 
in one place speaks of ignorance as the ‘Mother of Devotion’’, and it is 
certain that he at first explained some zealots through their stupid ina- 
bility to reason. He also granted a certain amount of sincerity to these 
baser fellows, but he most certainly branded those of better note as utter 
self-seekers and hypocrites. So far Burton is little better than the usual 
satirist. 

But he soon changed his ideas of the reasons for enthusiasm and 
asserted that there were many physiological causes.’ In so doing he an- 
ticipated the modern theories of the causation of zeal by mental and 
bodily abnormalities; but, as has been said, he refuted his own earlier 
idea that either stupidity or ambition and vain-glory caused zeal. And 
he did still further damage to his first theory by his discussion of the re- 
lation of sex to enthusiasm. “‘Weak women’”’ were “‘apt to be wrought 
upon,” and “collapsed ladies” were often victims of the scientia inflati or 
came to the conventicle seeking the preacher. And, to give force to his 
remarks, Burton cited many instances of the seduction of women by 
heretics and prophets. 

The Anatomy is in part a restatement of the earlier ideas that the 


3 See Bartholomew Fair, m1, 1. 

‘ The author fully realizes that a play full of ridicule of Puritans must be far livelier 
than a monograph on religious pathology, and he is ready to admit that Middleton and 
Jonson were clever scoffers at the Saints, but he must assert that such men did not seek 
for the causes of zeal. 

5 The Puritan is infected “if of meaner sort by stupidity, canonical obedience, blind 
zeal, etc.” The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. Rev. A. R. Shilleto (1913), m1, 391. 

6 “Tf of better note, by pride, ambition, popularity, vain-glory. If of the Clergy and more 
eminent, of better parts than the rest, more learned, eloquent, he [some hypothetical 
zealot] puffs them up with a vain conceit of their own worth, scientia inflati, they begin to 
swell and scorn all the world in respect of themselves, and thereupon turn heretics, schis- 
maticks, broach new doctrines, frame new crochets, and the like; or else out of too much 
learning become mad . . . or out of presumption of their holiness and good gifts, inspira- 
tions, become Prophets, Enthusiasts and what not.” Jbid., m1, 391. 

7 “Never any strange illusions of devils amongst hermits, anchorites, never any visions, 
phantasms, apparitions, Enthusiasms, Prophets, any revelations, but immoderate fasting, 
bad diet, sickness, melancholy, solitariness, or some such things were the precedent causes, 
the forerunners or concomitants of them.” Jbid., 111, 393. 
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Puritan was either stupid or hypocritical (and probably both), but its 
greatest contribution was the definite statement that zeal was the result 
of natural causes.* Such an explanation of the Puritan mind was bound 
to be eagerly accepted by some of the later satirists, for now they had a 
new basis for ridicule, or, if more scientifically inclined, they could develop 
Burton’s suggestions into a more searching analysis of the Saints. How- 
ever, in the hands of a subtle thinker, this explanation would make the 
satirist modify his ferocity of attack, for he would certainly realize that 
if the Puritan were the victim of forces beyond his control, the condem- 
nation of his zeal could not be as bitter as if he were merely hypocritical. 
The implications of acceptance of one or the other of the two diametri- 
cally opposed explanations of religious zeal must be reckoned with in any 
examination of studies of Puritan enthusiasm. Burton was fully aware of 
these implications, for in one place he has a passage full of pity for the 
unfortunate zealot. After discussing the symptoms of religious melan- 
choly as found in the Puritans, he says that the conditions:® 


are so ridiculous and absurd on the cne side, so lamentable and tragical on the 
other; a mixt scene offers itself, so full of errors, and a promiscuous variety of 
objects, that I know not in what strain to represent it. 


In Daniel Featly’s The Dippers Dipt, 1645, there was a section en- 
titled “The Remarkable Histories of the Anabaptists with Observations 
thereupon” which had one significant passage of analysis. After speaking 
of the Anabaptists as a “lying and blasphemous sect” and asserting 
that hypocrisy was the cause of most of the irregularities in religious 
doctrine and practice, he admitted that religious fervor was, in part 
at least, apparently caused by sex stimulation.’® Although Featly was 
far from being as keen an analyst of the Puritan as was Burton, still he 
sought for the causes of enthusiasm, and, like Burton, was divided be- 
tween the two important theories of causation. 

Thomas Browne, in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1646, contributed a 
comment on what we would now call ‘‘mob psychology.’ His belief 


8 Burton saw zeal and sex abnormalities to be closely related,—an idea rather indirectly 
indicated in such a play as The Family of Love, although here Middleton pictures mere lust 
rather than any suppression and its consequent results. 

® Jbid., m1, 397. 

10 “And though the Familists, Libertines and Anabaptists stand in opposition to Bap- 
tists, yet the great fowler of souls catcheth them all with the same foule bird-lime of impure 
lusts.” “Remarkable Observations Concerning The Sect of Anabaptists,’’ published with 
The Dippers Dipt (Seventh ed. 1660), p. 246. 

4 In speaking of the common people, who are much influenced by their “appetite, that 
is, the irrational and brutal part of their soule,” he said: “their individual imperfections 
being great, they are moreover enlarged by their aggregation, and being erroneous in their 
single members, once huddled together they will be errour itself, for being a confusion of 
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seems to have been that ignorance, plus the brutal part of their nature, 
could explain most of the irrationalities of the Puritans. In this insistence 
upon ignorance as a cause, Browne was like the majority of seventeenth- 
century satirists. It is scarcely necessary to prove elaborately the asser- 
tion that most scoffers at the Puritans considered them ignorant boors. 
The tracts and prose satires assumed this to be true; the plays empha- 
sized the hypocrisy of the Brethren, for such treatment allowed the dram- 
atist to present lively pictures of action. But this fact, namely, that the 
satire did have this concept of the Puritans, this working basis, must 
be steadily kept before us, and then we can more easily distinguish 
any deviations from the tradition, or any more subtle explanations. 

In 1655 Meric Casaubon published A Treatise concerning Enthusiasm 
as it is an Effect of Nature; but is mistaken by many for either Divine 
Inspiration or Diabolical Possession.” After deciding that the nature of the 
common people to be such as to render them liable to delusion—the old 
natural ignorance and stupidity theme—he discussed the causes of en- 
thusiasm, which he defined as “‘an extraordinary, transcendent, but natural 
fervency, or pregnancy of soul, spirit or brain, producing strange effects, 
apt to be mistaken for supernatural.” He believed the real cause to be 
“that Heat, that fervent Heat, that Fire, hath been the ignis futurus, we 
say, that hath infatuated many speakers into that opinion of divine 
inspiration.” 

Casaubon accepted the theory that the “common people,” probably 
already stupid, were most prone to zeal and most dangerously affected 
by it. Like Burton, he stressed the special tendency of woman to carry 
zeal too far. However, in his definition of enthusiasm as a ‘‘transcendent, 
but natural fervency”’ he approaches, as he does also in his later remarks, 
the theory that the zealot is not responsible for the irrationalities he 
shows." If he had used the word “transcendent” alone, we should have a 





knaves and fooles, and a farragenous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sex and ages, 
it is but natural if their determination be monstrous, and many wayes inconsistent with 
truth.” 

12 In Notes & Queries (June 6, 1931), 405, I published a very brief note calling attention 
to the fact that Casaubon was admired and read by Sir William Temple, and suggesting 
that Sir William very probably sent Swift to this Treatise. 

3 The italics are mine. A Treatise concerning Enthusiasme, as it is an Effect of Nature 
but is mistaken by many for either Divine Inspiration, or Diabolical Possession. By Meric 
Casaubon, D. D. London, Printed by R. D. and are to be sold by Tho. Johnson at the 
Golden Key in S. Paul’s church-yard, 1655, p. 17. 4 Tbid., 163. 

18 Of divination, Casaubon says: “If a man examine all those wayes of enthusiastick 
Divination that have been heretofore in use, which were not a few in number, and in many 
circumstances very different, he may observe in some of the chiefest, a manifest concur- 
rence of some natural causes preparing or disposing the bodies for such impressions and 
operations; if no more.” Jbid., p. 31. 
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neo-Platonic explanation; but he calls the fervency “natural” as well. 
Casaubon, at best not a very accurate thinker, seems to have had a vague 
idea that many strange manifestations were caused by a “‘fire” within the 
mind, soul, or body of the zealot, but whether or not it was first created 
by natural forces he does not say. We must, however, mark that he tried 
to grasp the bewildering and elusive concept of a natural cause which 
was also transcendent. Swift was also confronted by the problem of ex- 
plaining zeal as a thing rooted in matter and yet not wholly physical, 
and it is easy to imagine that Casaubon may have influenced him in his 
analysis of the Puritan. 

Henry More’s Enthusiasmus Trium phatus, 1656, is an admirable study 

of religious enthusiasm. Defining the state as “nothing else but a mis- 
conceit of being inspired,’”’ he immediately supplied a physiological basis 
upon which to build his examination. After determining that the soul is 
often at the mercy of the senses—and More does not seem to have real- 
ized that this admission freed the poor enthusiasts from much blame for 
conscious irrationality—he cited cases of religious and non-religious para- 
noia, and specifically mentioned those enthusiasts who had imagined 
themselves God, the Messiah, the Holy Ghost, etc. More thus branded 
religious zeal, at least in its more eccentric forms, as nothing more than 
the result of mental disorders. He then sought to discover the source of 
the spirit which brought such things to pass, for, although he stressed 
the influence of the senses, he seems to have wondered, as had Casaubon 
if there were not some force not fully explainable by the perceptions 
And he found it in the same way as his fellow-writer had found it. He 
says:!” 
The Spirit then, that wings the Enthusiast in such a wonderful manner, is nothing 
else but the Flatulency which is in the Melancholy complexion, and rises out of 
the Hypochondriacal humour upon some occasional heat—which fume mounting 
into the head, being first actuated and spirited, and somewhat refined by the 
warmth of the heat, fills the mind with Variety of Imagination, and so quickens 
and inlarges Invention, that it makes the Enthusiast to admiration fluent and 
eloquent, he being as it were drunk with new wine, drawn from the cellar of his 
own which lies in the lowest region of his body. 

Although More gave an admirable analysis of the martyr complex of 


6 “The lowest of those Faculties, of whose present operation we have any Perception, 
are the Outward Senses, which upon the pertingency of the object to the Sensitive Organ 
cannot fail to act, that is, the Soul cannot fail to be affected thereby, nor is it in her power 
to suspend her Perception, or at least very hardly in her power. From whence it is plain, 
that the Soul is of that nature, that she sometimes may awake fatally and necessarily into 
Phantasmes and Perceptions, without any will or consent of her own.”—A Collection of 
several Philosophical Writings of Dr. Henry More (1712), sec. 4, p. 3. 

17 Tbid., sec. 17, p. 12. 
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the Puritans,'* his most significant passages deal with the relations of sex 
and zeal, for he seems to have thought of the ‘“‘new wine, drawn from the 
cellar’ as being symbolic of a very physical urge. Study of the careers of 
various imposters and great enthusiasts had convinced More that al] 
had been lustful, and from these observations he drew the final theme of 
his analysis of zeal, a theme strangely anticipatory of Swift’s later cyni- 
cism.!* 

So that it should seem that for the most part this Religious heat in Man, as it 
arises merely from Nature, is like crurum fulninans, which though it flie upward 
somewhat, the greatest force when it is fired is found to go downward. 


The only other passage that needs to be presented is one which may 
have given Swift a hint for some parts of his Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit. More saw a possible cure for “‘Rapturous and 
Enthusiasticall affections” in adhering to a discipline of Temperance, 
Humility, and Reason.”° 
By Temperance I understand a measurable abstinence from all hot or heighten- 
ing meats or drinks, as also from all venerous pleasures and tactual delights of 
the Body, from all softness and effeminacy, a constant and peremtory adhesion 
to the perfectest degree of chastity in the single life and that of Continency in 
wedlock that can be attained to. For it is plain in sundry examples of Enthusiasm 
above named, that the more hidden and lurking fumes of Lust had tainted the 
Phancies of those Pretenders to Prephecy and Inspiration. 


The Enthusiasmus Triumphatus is a most decided and definite study 
of religious zeal as caused by natural conditions. As in Casaubon’s 
analysis, here too we have a “‘Heat,”’ a fire of excitation, given as the 
cause of ecstacy. More did not, however, believe that this force was 
“transcendent;” he found it rising from the “lower parts of the body.” 
He does, it is true, speak of a ‘‘contracted Melancholy,’ but it is in no 
wise other than physical. Swift may, however, have been struck by the 
phrase and used it in his theory of “‘inherited” characteristics of zeal. 
More also ridiculed the enthusiastic Dissenters for their “raised lan- 
guage” and their casuistry and hypocrisy, but his analysis was more than 
the average satire; it was a clear, logical explanation of certain phenom- 

18 The suffering enthusiast had a “strong conceit of being inspired, and consequently of 
his cause being infallibly good: For this tends naturally to the making of him invincible 
in his Sufferings, he being conscious to himself of the firm goodness of his cause, as he con- 
ceives, and of the indespensableness of this duty in adhering thereto. To which you may 
add the certain expectation of future glory and happiness for his Martyrdom.”—ZJbid. 
Sec. 60, p. 42. 

19 Sec. 24, p. 17. 20 Sec. 52, p. 37. 

2 “Moreover, for those Rapturous and Enthusiasticall affections even in them that are 
truly good and pious, it cannot be deny’d but that the fewel of them is usually natural or 
contracted Melancholy.” Sec. 64, p. 46. 
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ena of religious pathology. Certainly the stage was now set for even more 
acute studies of the flatulent zealots. 

But the writers of the period immediately following the Restoration 
were often so eager to insult the defeated Saints that they could not stop 
to discuss whether zeal had its origin in natural causes. Of course the 
Puritans were called arch-hypocrites, and there were frequent mentions 
of abnormal lust, but almost none of the scoffers seem to have believed 
that the faults of the Puritans were caused by anything more compli- 
cated than sheer “‘cussedness”’ and absolute lack of honesty. Some evi- 
dence of a desire to find the explanation for zeal is, however, found in 
two little-known satires. 

Semper eidem: or, a Parallel betwixt the ancient and modern Fanatics, 
1661, gave a history of fanaticism from the days of Oldcastle and finally 
decided that the fanatics are “put out of their right Senses by the 
Frenzy.” Although the author noted the regularly recurring attacks 
of fanaticism in the various nations, he did not discover any more worthy 
reason or cause for zeal than the desire for martyrdom in minds already 
unbalanced. The Life and Death of Ralph Wallis, the Cobler of Gloucester, 
1670, was the Church of England answer to Wallis’ Room for the Cobler 
of Gloucester, 1668, a highly scurrilous attack on the Anglican clergy. 
Whoever was chosen to silence Wallis was as able a scavenger of insults 
as was his foe, but he was more than that—he was a shrewd observer of 
Puritanism. Although he assumed that Wallis took up the “profitable 
craft” of preaching without having the slightest real spirituality, he 
granted sincerity to many of the Dissenters, although all of them show 
either folly or discontent in their looks, none being of “‘good condition 
or countenance.” He amplified the old theme of ridicule of pious and 
thwarted Sisters,”* and in many ways wrote a popular and probably ef- 
fective attack, showing much acute thinking, even while falling far below 
More in his analysis. The last two tracts mentioned seem to indicate that 
the work of Burton and More had had its effect—men were coming to 
see that there were probably many psychological and physiological 
causes for a zeal that had formerly been branded as a peculiarly ob- 
noxious form of hypocrisy. 

Several distinct explanations of zeal were forthcoming during the 
seventeenth century: (1) Most of the early satirists and most of the 
minor writers of all years thought of the Enthusiasts as hypocrites who 
affected singularity in order to advance themselves politically, secure 
better and richer flocks to be exploited, or merely to satisfy a craving of 

® The unknown author stressed the point that “discontented wives, melancholy widows 


or stale maids” abandon the World for the cloister, if Catholic, and for the conventicle 
leaders if Protestant. 
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being noticed. (2) Many believed that the great stupidity and irration- 
ality of the average Puritans made them oblivious to the worth of the 
Established Church and also peculiarly prone to fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous preachers. (3) There were those who, like Burton, some- 
times divided the Puritans into the two classes—stupid, hypocritical— 
but who also were convinced that many cases were attributable to na- 
tural causes, especially to a vaguely defined form of excitation which 
might result in sex abnormalities or religious zeal, or both. The fourth 
group, composed of Casaubon and More, defined the excitation as a 
“fire” or “heat.” The former writer was half-convinced that the heat 
might be transcendent in nature; the latter firmly declared that the 
exciting force which led to religious enthusiasm was physical in orign 
and character. More also seemed convinced that the supposed hyper- 
sexuality of the Puritans was the real heat or fire. Obviously the tendency 
of all the more acute satirists was to give a physiological explanation 
of zeal, stressing the sex life of the zealot. Underneath the more ambitious 
studies there was of course the firm conviction that the Puritan was 
generally stupid and quite often hypocritical, but they also strove to find 
reasons for his conduct, and in a few cases went so far as to consider him 
relatively lacking in responsibility for his irrationalities. Keeping in 
mind this background of interest in religious enthusiasm, we can now 
examine Swift’s remarks on the subject. 


II 


In the paper mentioned in note 1 evidence was given to support the 
remark that Swift, like so many other satirists, considered the Puritan 
to be generally stupid and often hypocritical. But there was more to the 
Tale of a Tub than satire of the Brethren; there was an attempted ex- 
planation of zeal. Section 8, concerning the Aeolists, is remarkably like 
the basic theme in earlier writers :* 


For whether you please to call the forma informans of man, by the name of 
Spiritus, animus, afflatus, or anima; what are all these but several appellations 
for wind, which is the ruling element in every compound, and into which they 
resolve upon their corruption? 


This is Swift’s version of the old heat or fire or spirit explanation. A 
more brilliant statement in the section on Madness speaks of a “vapour” 
which has much to do with enthusiasm,™ but it must be remembered 


%3 A Tale of A Tub, T. Scott ed., p. 106. 

* “Lastly, whosoever pleases to look into the fountains of enthusiasm, from whence, in 
all ages, have eternally proceeded such fattening streams, will find the spring-head to have 
been as troubled and muddy as the current; of such great emolument is a tincture of this 
vapour, which the world calls madness, . . . ” /bid., p. 117. 
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that Swift was here including all men in his satire, not the Puritans alone. 
And the best passages in the Aeolist section are also those which tell of 
the fall into matter of all aspiration.* Although Swift often forgets the 
Puritan, and in spite of allegorical style, he drives home the thought that 
our aspirations and enthusiasms descend to the “lowest bottom of 
things,” and also the idea that often they are rooted in flatulency, if not 
in madness. 

He was not ready in the Tale to be definite and explicit about causes of 
enthusiasm—he reserved that analysis for the Discourse on the Mechani- 
cal Operation of the Spirit. Here his avowed object was to “examine by 
what methods this teacher arrives at his gifts; and by what intercourse 
between him and his assembly, it is cultivated;”* The fanatic strain is 
deeply rooted in holy ground where it passes under the general name of 
enthusiasm, or “a lifting-up of the soul or its faculties above matter.’”” 
At the outset we recognize that Swift, who considered the real root of the 
soul to be in matter, is jeering at any attempt really to make enthusiasm 
transcendent. There are three general ways of transporting the soul 
beyond the sphere of matter: (1) The immediate act of God; called proph- 
ecy or inspiration; (2) the immediate act of the Devil; called posses- 
sion; (3) natural causes—the effect of strong imagination, spleen, violent 
anger, grief, pain, etc. And now comes a most significant remark, one 
overlooked too often: “These three have been abundantly treated on by 
authors, and therefore shall not employ my inquiry.’ It is reasonable to 
believe that Swift is here telling us that he had read the earlier treatises 
on enthusiasm. In order to achieve originality he devised an apparently 
new and novel explanation:*® 


But the fourth method of religious enthusiasm, or launching out of the soul, as 
it is purely an effect, of artifice and mechanick operation, has been sparingly 
handled or not at all by any writer. 


As will soon be shown, Swift was wrong in asserting that this subject had 
never been touched upon, but he did immediately offer a new modifica- 
tion of the artifice explanz tion :*° 


% “And whereas the mind of man, when he gives the spur and bridle to his thoughts, 
doth never stop, but naturally sallies out into both extremes, of high and low, of good and 
evil; his first flight of fancy commonly transports him to ideas of what is most perfect, 
finished, and exalted, till, having soared out of his own reach and sight, not well perceiving 
how near the frontiers of height and depth border upon each other; with the same course 
and wing, he falls down plumb into the lowest bottom of things, . . . ” Jbid., pp. 110-111. 

* Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, T. Scott ed., pp. 193-194. 

* Ibid., p. 194. % Tbid., p. 195. ® Ibid., p. 195. 

** Ibid., p. 195. The italics are mine. 
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I have said, that there is one branch of religious enthusiasm which is purely an 
effect of nature; whereas the part I mean to handle is wholly an effect of art, 
which, however, is inclined to work upon certain natures and constitutions more 
than others. Besides, there is many an operation which, in its original, was purely 
an artifice, but through a long succession of ages hath grown to be natural. 
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i After giving examples of this change, he says:*! i 


Upon these examples, and others easy to produce, I desire the curious reader to 
distinguish, first, between an effect grown from Art into Nature, and one that is 
natural from its beginning; secondly, between an effect wholly natural, and one 
which has only a natural foundation, but where the superstructure is entirely 
artificial. For the first and last of these, I understand to come within the districts 
of my subject. 
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To Swift, enthusiasm was a blend of artifice and the natural—artifice 
often became natural and the natural was added to by artifice. In the 


FR first case he was thinking of those enthusiasts whose once conscious art 
* in the creation of ecstatic states had now become a sincere and involun- 
7. tary part of their nature; in the second, he recognized the presence of : 
| zealots who were naturally enthusiastic but who employed artifice to ' 


arouse themselves and others. 

The idea that artifice became nature seems to have been original with 
Swift; in fact, his subtle distinction between types of enthusiasm is by 
ie i far the most discerning of any of the seventeenth-century classifications. 
e But his interest in the methods of artifice carried him into a field of 
i research in which others had done good work. All creation of artificial 
enthusiastic effects is based upon the fundamental idea that the corrup- 
tion of the senses is necessary to the generation of the spirit. 

— Since Burton and More thought that sensory stimuli interfered with 
the reason of man, they demanded a strict discipline of the body, a tem- i 
ca perance, so that more spiritual thoughts might flourish. On the other 

: hand, Swift, a disillusioned denier of the worth of reason or the existence 
of very markedly spiritual moments, believed that the “spirit’’ was far 
a. less to be desired than the sanity of life assured by non-interference with 
the senses, for these could be so manipulated that an actual hypnosis re- 
sulted. But Swift was, of course, in agreement with the earlier men in 
: his insistence that zeal and the senses are closely related. All this em- 
phasis upon the corruption of the senses led Swift to a remarkable study 


3 Tbid., p. 196. 

} % “The senses, in men are so many avenues to the fort of reason, which, in this operation, 
is wholly blocked up. All endeavours must be therefore used, either to divert, bind up, 
stupify, fluster, and amuse the senses, or else jostle them out of their stations, and, while 
they are absent, or otherwise employed, or engaged in a civil war against each other, the 
spirit enters, and performs its part.”—Jbid., p. 196. 
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of pulpit and conventicle devices for creating enthusiasm. The Saints 
violently strain their eyeballs inward;* they see-saw; they answer in 
loud hums the drone of the preacher—in fact they employ most of the 
rhythmic devices of hypnotism. Swift then closed Section 1 of the Dis- 
course. He had contributed a very fine distinction between types of en- 
thusiasts; he had also called attention to the process by which artifice 
became nature, but he had devoted much of his energy to the assertion 
“that this mystery of vending spiritual is nothing but a trade, acquired 
by as much instruction and mastered by equal practice and application 
as others are.’ Other writers had told of the art of playing with souls,* 
but perhaps none had done it so cleverly as John Eachard, in The 
Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion Enquired 
into... , 1670.% Here the training of the preacher is described; the proc- 
ess of arousing the people is presented,*’ and the ease of imitating the 
devices of the conventicles is shown.** Swift described the technique of 
the Puritans in a most vivid manner, gathering many scattered details, 
but his theme was an old one. 


% The Puritan of tradition turned up his eyes. See Family of Love; 1, 3, 93. 

4 Jbid., p. 200. This quotation is found in Section 2, but Swift had been using this idea 
in the earlier section. 

35 Hudibras, Pt. 1, Canto 1, 483-484. Joseph Caryl’s Peters Pattern, 1659. 

%* A reference to this volume occurs in the “Apology”’ to the 1710 edition of the Tale. 
(p. 16, T. Scott ed.) There is another reference in Thoughts on Various Subjects. It seems 
obvious that Swift knew the volume well. 

37“. | . to make people sigh and cry by mere repetition of Scripture words, when perhaps 
there is little further sign of sense, than shaking of the heads, and wringing of hands, has 
much more in it of popular deceit, than popular Rhetorick. . . . This gyfted sort of preach- 
ing, that pretends more than ordinary to come from above, has as little in it of difficulty 
or miracle, as of profit. . . . So in like manner, it is very well if they [preachers] would not 
altogether judge of the blessedness of their endeavours by the tumult running after them, 
or because they find from experience, that they can force from people tears and sighs, and 
such outward signs of the hearts seeming to be affected, for all this and much more may 
be done without either sense, oratory or religion; long sentences rattled forth as fast and 
furiously as may be, with Christ, Scripture or the Soul, every line; together with hands, 
shoulders and head devotionally manag’d, may be easily conceived to make weak and 
silly people gaze more, wet more and wipe oftener, than anything our Saviour himself or 
any of his Apostles ever said.” 

** Eachard asserted that he could take a “thin, pale-faced Hec. as rank a one as can be 
got in this town, that shares his time between swearing and cursing, and he shall be taught 
a long prayer, with all the villanies that have been committed on this side the line since the 
flood, and well fill’d also with such phrases and words as they delight in; and being double 
cap’d [see “quilted caps” of Swift’s Puritan], and having well learnt his tone and gestures, 
a meeting of these Spirit discerners shall be call’d, and if this very small Saint thus accom- 
plisht (supposing he does not put in an oath instead of ‘O Lord’) does not wet as many 
handkerchiefs, and draw forth as deep and as many groans, as any of their greatest pre- 
tenders to illumination, then will I never hear Common Prayer again.” 
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Section 2 of the Discourse opens with a discussion of the ridiculous 
aspects of praying humanity. Swift has forgotten the Puritan for the 
moment, and, in an immortal passage, he fully justifies us in our admira- 
tion of him, regardless of how often we find that he has been unoriginal.*° 
In the cryptic description of the quilted caps and the biting little animals 
in the brain,‘® and in the mockery of canting and snuffling, Swift con- 
tributed little new satire. And this lack of originality is also true of his 
brief history of fanaticism, and his mention of the famous Munster and 
Dutch zealots.“ But he was rapidly approaching his central theme, his 
final explanation of the cause of enthusiasm. After showing that license, 
community of women, and wholesale satisfaction of lust were accom- 
panying features of fanaticism, he clearly states that the spirit of religious 
zeal is rooted in matter. 


I am apt to imagine, that the seed or principle which has ever put men upon 
visions in things invisible, is of a corporeal nature; for the profounder chemists 
inform us, that the strongest spirits may be extracted from human flesh.* 


Then follows a brilliant discussion of sex and zeal, with, of course, the 
usual assertion that women are peculiarly susceptible to the zealous 
Brothers. 

The Discourse, and also Swift’s study of enthusiasm, ends with this 
broad indictment 


Let that be as it will, thus much is certain, that, however spiritual intrigues be- 
gin, they generally conclude like all others; they may branch upward towards 
heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too intense a contemplation is not the busi- 
ness of flesh and blood; it must, by the necessary course of things, in a little time 
let go its hold, and fall into matter. 


On this note of belief that all things spiritual are physical in origin Swift 
closes one of the most brilliant and revelatory of his works, one never 
surpassed by him for unmistakable statement that Man was carnal. 


39 “However, it is a sketch of human vanity, for the individual to imagine the whole 
universe is interested in his meanest concern. If he hath got cleanly over a kennel, some 
angel unseen descended on purpose to help him by the hand, if he hath knocked his head 
against a post, it was the devil, let loose from hell, on purpose to buffet him. Who, that 
sees a little paltry mortal, droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a multitude, can think 
it agreeable to common good sense, that either Heaven or Hell should be put the trouble 
of influence or inspection upon what he is about?”—Disc. Mech. Oper. Spirit., p. 200. 

4 See Notes & Queries (Aug. 8, 1931), cLx1, 99, 100, for an article by the present author, 
discussing the possible source of the details. 

“ Burton and More discussed the Munster anabaptists. Mention or fuller histories can 
be found in A Warning for England, 1642; Mock-M ajesty, or, the Seige of Munster, 1644, and 
The Dippers Dipt, 1645. 

2 Discourse, pp. 208-209. * Discourse, pp. 209-210. 
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II 


To conclude: the century preceding Swift’s Tale and Discourse had 
developed a certain convention of attack on the Puritans; this he used 
when he discussed canting, conventicle devices, snuffling, etc. But more 
important than the insults hurled at the Brothers, there had been in the 
seventeenth century a growing emphasis upon the theory that religious 
enthusiasm was caused by certain physical forces, chief among which 
were the various forms of sex manifestations. 

Swift seems to have agreed very fully with the earlier satirists. Pos- 
sessed of a keener mind, it was easy for him to propose sharper distinc- 
tions between types of zealots. He also created a new class of zealots 
who evolved natural reactions out of artifice. But at all times he seems 
to have been convinced that spirit was rooted in matter; furthermore, 
like the earlier men, he emphasized the importance of sex excitations as 
causes of religious zeal. It is true that he gave us a most brilliant sum- 
mary of old theories, but his Tale and Discourse really contributed little 
new analysis of the enthusiastic Dissenter. His great passages are those 
in which he forgot the Puritan and wrote of the nature and fate of all 
human aspiration. How much he owed to such men as Burton, Featly, 
Casaubon, More,“ Eachard, and the unknown writers of several satires 
may never be known, but this is sure: the eighteenth century had been 
thoroughly prepared by earlier satirists to receive the disillusioned ma- 
terialism of Swift. 

C. M. WEBSTER 

University of Tennessee 


“ More is mentioned twice on pp. 177-178. Prose Works (ed. Temple Scott), mz & on 
p. 6, vol. 9, Works. The reference on p. 177 is probably to More’s Psycho-zoia or the Life 
of the Soul. 

In the Tale (p. 129) Swift cites Eugenius Philalethes, the pen-name of Thomas Vaughan, 
whose A nthroposophia Theomagica was written in answer to a work by More. Swift seems 
conversant with the work of More, and we are apparently justified in adding the Enthusi- 
asmus Triumphatus to the list of works which influenced Swift. This suggestion, or asser- 
tion, is made more upon the strength of analogy of themes between the work of More 
and Swift than upon absolute proof of Swift’s indebtedness. In taking such a position, one 
is supported by the words of M. Emile Pons, who, in discussing the influence of Dekker on 
Swift, said: “Rien ne prouve, bien entendu, que Swift ait lu cet uuvrage [The Gull’s Horn 
Booke}: jamais il ne mentionne Dekker, ni dans ses écrits, ni dans ses lettres. Mais nous 
savons aussi que ce silence ne prouverait pas davantage que Swift l’ait ignoré. Notre 
rapprochement n’a d’autre raison d’étre, ici, que l’analogie curieuse des thémes.” Pons, 
Emile, Swifi—Les Amnées De Jeunesse Et Le “Conte Du Tonneau,” p. 314, note 2. 
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LXIII 


JAMES BUCHANAN AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
REGULATION OF ENGLISH USAGE 


AMES BUCHANAN was an eighteenth-century schoolmaster, 
grammarian, and maker of pronouncing dictionaries who played 
an important part in the contemporary movement to “‘fix’’ the English 
language. The significance of this movement is recognized in several 
recent books. The latter half of the century was more prolific than the 
earlier half. The third quarter in particular, the period of Buchanan’s 
activity, produced many significant works, among which are Harris’s 
Hermes, Johnson’s Dictionary, Priestley’s Rudiments, Lowth’s Grammar, 
Kames’s Elements, Sheridan’s Elocution, A. Campbell’s anonymous 
Lexiphanes, Baker’s Reflections, Kenrick’s Dictionary, Buchanan’s Es- 
say, to name but a few of the books which illustrate pioneer tendencies. 
Buchanan, besides being an original worker in pronunciation, also 
wrote several grammars which reflect contemporary ideas, and a Plan 
of Education. The latter tract, though not original, was at least based on 
practical experience. The author was a schoolmaster engaged in one of 
the most arduous problems of regulation. He was a notable advocate 
of the “‘English education,” a grammar-school course based on English 
instead of Latin as the essential preparatory subject. This propaganda, 
together with his innovations in teaching method, made Buchanan a 
leader in eighteenth-century education, but in this article emphasis will 
be placed on his work in grammar and orthoepy, following a sketch of 
his activity and his ideas as revealed through his books and through 
contemporary criticism upon them. 


I. BUCHANAN’S LIFE AND WORKS 
The known works are as follows: 


1753—The Complete English Scholar, London, A. Millar. 
1757—Linguae Britannicae Vera Pronunciatio: or a New English Dictionary, 
London, A. Millar.? 


1S. A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800 (1929). 
G. H. McKnight, Modern English in the Making (1928), Chap. x1v-xvimt. 
R. L. Lyman, The Teaching of English Grammar in American Schools before 1850 
1921), Chap. 1-v. 
W. F. Bryan, “Notes on the Founders of English Prescriptive Grammar,” Manly 
Anniversary Studies (1923). 
2 My notes are based on a new edition of 1769, London, G. Keith e¢ al. 
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1757—A New Pocket Book for Young Gentlemen and Ladies: or, A Spelling Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, London, Baldwin.’ 

1759—‘‘Nathan Bailey’s New Universal English Dictionary, Vol. 11, 4th edition, 
carefully corrected by Mr. Buchanan, London’ W. Johnston.‘ 

1762—The British Grammar (anonymous), London, A. Millar.® 

1766—An Essay Toward Establishing a Standard for an Elegant and Uniform 
Pronunciation . . . London, E. and C. Dilly.® 

1767—A Regular English Syntax, London, Wren. 

1770—A Plan of an English Grammar School Education, London, E. and C. 
Dilly. 

1773—The First Six Books of Paradise Lost Rendered Into Grammatical Con- 
struction, Edinburgh, Kincaid et ol (Posthumous) “By the late James 
Buchanan, Author of the British Grammar, A Kegular English Syntax, 
etc.” 


These books are the only sources yielding definite information about 
Buchanan and his work. The Dictionary of 1757 describes his school as 
“Lough-bury House, near Camberwell, in Surrey . . . with elegant gar- 
dens .. . etc.’”” The posthumous ‘“‘Milton” was inscribed by the widow, 
Elizabeth Buchanan, to Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland.* The “‘Au- 
thor” had tutored her “‘Ladyship” .. . “‘when only between five and 
six years old,” in reading, and had hoped to follow with instruction in 
English Grammar. James Robertson, Orientalist and Librarian at the 
University of Edinburgh, aided in publishing the manuscript. These 
associations make it fairly certain that Buchanan, by birth or descent, 
was a Scot. His interest in the ‘‘North Britons” crops out all through 
the books. He commends the Scottish teachers for their professional 
conventions to talk over their problems and for their progressive (pho- 
netic) methods of teaching spelling. Though attacked by Kenrick® and 
others for his own supposed Scotticisms in pronunciation, he everywhere 


* Apparently a digest of the earlier dictionary; noticed in The Monthly Review, October, 
1757, xv, 376. 

‘ Thus listed in the British Museum Catalog. A volume in the New York Public Library 
is called the 5th edition, 1760. Based on Bailey’s supplementary volume of 1727, an alleged 
pronouncing dictionary. Buchanan’s additions are not original or significant. 

5 See A. G. Kennedy, “Authorship of the British Grammar,” Mod. Lang. Notes, x11, 
(1926), 388-391. The edition I have used is the 2d, 1768, London, Millar. 

§ Noticed in the Monthly Review for December, 1765, xxx1m1, 492, 493. In the preface, 
p. vi, Buchanan says; “. .. there appeared last year ...‘A Spelling and Pronouncing 
dictionary’ . . .” This refers to Johnston’s 1764, which was noticed in the Monthly Re- 
view for Nov. of that year. Perhaps Buchanan’s Essay ought to be dated 1765. 

7 So listed in A. G. Kennedy, A Bibliography of Writings on the English Language. My 
notes are from the 5th American edition, 1792, Philadelphia, Cist. 

§ Perhaps Elizabeth, 1765-1839, who held the title in her own right but married George 
Granville Leveson Gower in 1785. 

® Dictionary, 1757, preface. 
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deplores the Scots brogue and appeals to the North Britons to eliminate 
it.° Also, in frequent addresses to teachers of the United Kingdom, 
Buchanan shows a special interest in his craft. Schoolmasters are urged 
to regard their work as a high patriotic service. The practice of engaging 
incompetents to teach and tutor the elements of English is ridiculed.'! 
In advertising his books, however, he is not above making the claim that 
foreigners and natives may acquire English, and especially the pro- 
nunciation, without a master. 

Throughout all his books, including the first, the Scholar of 1753, 
Buchanan reveals himself as a strong advocate of the contemporary idea 
that English, grammar in general, and “‘taste’”’ may be learned “without 
the help of Latin.” Ironically enough, the slogan of this school" as it 
appears on the title page of his Essay, 1766, probably taken from James 
Greenwood’s Grammar of 1711, is in Latin, as is the title of Buchanan’s 
Dictionary of 1757, the Vera Pronunciatio, which is perhaps the first 
English pronouncing dictionary. In practical pedagogy, the most strik- 
ing illustration of this idea is the substitution of English for Latin in the 
field of written and spoken composition, recommended in both Bu- 
chanan’s grammars. 

Interest in pronunciation is also apparent from the first to the last 
of the books. A phonetic method of teaching spelling, not original with 
Buchanan, since the Port Royalists had already used it, but new to 
contemporary English pedagogy, is probably his chief achievement in 
that field. In the preface to his Dictionary of 1757 he said: ‘‘This method 
effectually cures stammering and hesitation in speech.” Though over- 
stated, this claim is evidence of Buchanan’s interest in vital problems. 


II. CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM 


The principal references to Buchanan in his own period are to be 
found in the Monthly Review, and in works on pronunciation by William 
Johnston, Granville Sharp, William Kenrick, William Perry, and John 
Walker. The Monthly Review gave brief notices in its monthly catalogues 
to the Scholar of 1753, the Dictionary and Pocket Book of 1757, the Gram- 
mar of 1762, the Essay of 1766, the Syntax of 1767, and the Plan of 
1770.4 The comment is usually unfavorable, but not without recognition 
of some merits in the purely grammatical works. The idea of an “‘English 
education” is attacked, and all references to Buchanan’s orthoepy are 
hostile. Though the latter are perhaps justified in some particulars, the 


10 Dictionary, 1757; Essay, 1766; prefaces. 1 Plan, 1770; Scholar, 1753, preface. 

13 Exetra quid quaerat, sua qui vernacula nescit? 

8 Monthly Review, vim, 137-138; xv, 82, 376; xxvim1, 75-76; xxxm, 492-493; xxxvitl, 
148; xum, 154-155, 
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conclusion suggests itself that where Buchanan was conventional, as in 
most of his grammar, he was spared; but where original, condemned. 

This suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the Monthly Reviewers 
find two main faults in the orthoepy: first, Buchanan is a Scot and 
“does not seem a competent judge of English pronunciation”; and, 
second, Buchanan “has altered our manner of spelling too.” Buchanan 
did indeed make serious mistakes in his efforts to record contemporary 
pronunciation and perhaps also in his observation of it, but he did not 
err especially on the side of Scotticism. I have checked over Walker’s 
examples in his “‘Rules for natives of Scotland” and Elphinston’s ex- 
amples of misplaced accent as quoted by Walker, in comparison with 
Buchanan’s re-spelled forms in the Essay, 1766, and the only word in 
which the latter shows a Scottish tendency, according to these lists, 
is respite, with the accent on the second syllable. Buchanan was always 
on the alert to avoid Scottish brogue. Credit should be given the critics, 
however, for noting the inaccuracy of his attempt to represent the 
diphthong in fine by aw-ee, and for his most outstanding fault, the 
tendency to overuse the “‘short i” sound in final syllables as in martial, 
filial, human. 

The.second line of attack was on Buchanan’s phonetic re-spelling, 
which was perhaps his unique contribution to the pronouncing diction- 
ary. The criticism implies that Buchanan aimed to destroy or reform 
the existing orthography. But he was not a spelling reformer, like 
Elphinston; he was careful to include the correctly spelled forms in both 
his dictionaries. 

Among contemporary orthoepists, who understood the technical prob- 
lem which Buchanan faced, he fared a little better. William Johnston in 
his Dictionary of 1764 commended him for his efforts. Granville Sharp, 
in A Short Treatise on the English Tongue, 1767, complained that he 
slurred sounds too much in final syllables, as in -tial, -cial, etc. William 
Kenrick in the Dictionary of 1773 again ridiculed the pretension of Scots 
in attempting to fix English pronunciation, and in particular their 
method of “varying . .. orthography.” Kenrick cited a passage from 
Johnson’s Idler and re-spelled it according to Buchanan’s method. 
“Eezy poeetry iz that in wheetsh nateuril thots air expressed without 
violinss too the langwidsh.”” Injustice was done here by the omission of 
necessary marks, especially breves and circumflexes; and yet it must be 
admitted that in detail the sample is fairly representative of Buchanan’s 
Essay and reveals its weaknesses, especially the overuse of # in final syl- 
lables and the inadequacy of ew for the sound in natural. Still it was the 


“4 Monthly Review, xvur, 82. 
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method of re-spelling in general which Kenrick tried to satirize, praising 
Sheridan for his good judgment in avoiding it. And Sheridan was the one 
man to be singled out by Walker in 1791 for credit as the inventor of this 
re-spelling method! William Perry in The Royal Standard English Dic- 
tionary (1777) also found this re-spelling method inadequate and pre- 
ferred a number scheme for the vowels, his own being an improvement 
on Sheridan’s. 

John Walker in A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary (1791) mentioned 
Buchanan only in discussion of particular sounds, and denied him the 
special recognition which he accorded in his preface to Elphinston, Ken- 
rick, Sheridan, and Nares. He pronounced Sheridan’s ‘“‘method of con- 
veying the sound of words, by spelling them as they are pronounced .. . 
highly rational and useful.’”’ It was this method which Buchanan used 
before Sheridan, with sufficient effect to draw upon himself a storm of 
criticism from Kenrick and the Monthly Reviewers. 


III. BUCHANAN’S IDEAS ON REGULATING USAGE 


Returning to Buchanan’s own works, we find a wealth of evidence 
that he was alive to current ideas in the fields of his special interest, and 
especially to the movement toward ‘“‘fixing” the language. A few quota- 
tions will suffice here, since most of the arguments are common enough 
in the period, as reflected in such a comprehensive work as Thomas 
Sheridan’s British Education of 1756. Incidentally, it is not until 1757, 
in the preface to the Dictionary, that Buchanan gives definite expression 
to the objective of setting up a standard for the language; but no sooner 
does he show interest in this question than he extends the efforts toward 
a new field, pronunciation. 


And yet ... there was not one English dictionary, by which we could thor- 
oughly regulate our pronunciation. (Dictionary, 1757) 


Yet any endeavor to stem the torrent of inveterate habit in pronunciation, will 
prove utterly abortive, without being corroborated by the concurrent sanction 
of able and judicious teachers, and stamped with the prevalent authority of the 
polite and learned. (Grammar, 1762) 


I found it expedient, therefore, to denote every word as it actually came from 
the mouths of the best speakers, who, for ease or elegance, have receded from 
the written orthography, and expelled all harsh and troublesome contacts, ac- 
cording to the manner of the polite and learned of every language. (Essay, 1766) 


For the manner of pronouncing, which is usual among the polite and learned, 
who are natives of the metropolis, is, in every country, the standard; .. . (Plan, 
1770) 
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Elsewhere in his prefaces Buchanan echoes the arguments of the period, 
with especial interest in the problem of pronunciation. His standard was 
decidedly not that of a spelling pronunciation, like Johnson’s. Pro- 
vincial variations should indeed be eliminated but never those easy- 
going, “cursory” tendencies which are characteristic of the metropolitan 
polite. In the usage of the written word, he defers to the example of the 
best and purest writers. 

As to the agency which would bring about standardization, Buchanan, 
like most writers in the age of Johnson, assumed that the idea of an 
Academy was obsolete. As a schoolmaster, he naturally thought of the 
school as one of the principal agencies. He was also a private tutor, like 
Elphinston, Sheridan, and Macklin. Especially did he urge his fellow- 
teachers to work together in voluntary efforts to improve the language 
and thus help to further true religion and patriotism. 

Religion and patriotism were often invoked in this way by advocates 
of regulation, and Buchanan’s books are full of these ideas. Somewhat 
more realistic are the arguments relating to social class and occupation. 
Those who agree with H. C. Wyld" that the whole movement was es- 
sentially one of the middle class may find confirmation in Buchanan’s 
frequent want-appeals to “young gentlemen... training for trade.”’ 
This practical tone is very characteristic of our schoolmaster, and is 
intimately related to his advocacy of the “‘English education.”’ Latin 
may be needed by the leisure class but those to be brought up for business 
or the mechanical arts need English first. 


IV. BUCHANAN’S GRAMMAR 


The anti-Latin tendency is also prominent in Buchanan’s grammar, 
in which he is a true descendent of the father of English grammar, John 
Wallis. But in this field Buchanan was more eclectic than original, and 
it is desirable to consider first how he reflects the most significant de- 
velopments in grammar in his own pericd. 

One of the most interesting is ‘general grammar,” a subject which 
most writers on language found absorbing after Harris’s Hermes came 
out in 1751. In school grammars such material was usually relegated to 
the notes, but occasionally it influenced basic definitions. Buchanan’s 
Grammar of 1762 contains many observations of this nature, most of them 
drawn, often verbatim, from Harris. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the influence of the latter, who though not the originator of the idea of a 
universal or philosophical grammar, certainly produced the first clear 
example of a work on the subject in English. Harris was an extreme 
classicist, and the extent to which Buchanan, the anti-Latinist, thought 


* H.C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloguial English, ch. v. 
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it proper to borrow his ideas, with respectful acknowledgement, is a 
striking example of that influence. A score of passages might be quoted, 
but I shall give only one, in which the correspondence is verbatim: 


A word is an articulate voice, significant by compact . . . of which no part is of 
itself so significant; so language may be defined as a system of voices, so signifi- 
cant. Harris, Hermes, Book m1, ch. 3; Buchanan’s Grammar, 1762, “Etymology.” 


Other borrowings occur on the subject of proper names, gender, com- 
parison, moods, particles, sentence classes, and many others. 

The most surprising instance of Harris’s influence is revealed in the 
discussion of moods. Buchanan, a follower of Wallis and Greenwood, 
who said: ‘“‘Now in English there are no moods” (because English lacks 
inflections for them) argued that to deny moods to English would re- 
duce it to the level of the ‘““Hottentots” and imply “that the wisest and 
most respectable body of people upon the face of the globe, own a lan- 
guage which is incapable of ascertaining their ideas, or of exhibiting the 
soul, and its various affections.” Here Harris’ phrase, “exhibiting the 
soul,” elicited from Buchanan one of his most ingenious arguments. The 
English auxiliaries denote mood and tense so well that our verb sur- 
passes the Latin and equals the Greek!'* 

In prescriptive grammar, which was the main concern of the school- 
man, Buchanan by his eclectic policy also showed some apparent con- 
tradictions. His standard of usage according to the best writers does not 
prevent him from accepting Lowth’s ideas that there is a right and 
wrong in language, and Lowth’s examples of wrong usage drawn from 
some of the most celebrated writers. His major source, however, is to be 
found in the Wallis-Greenwood tradition. Wallis’s Grammatica Linguae 
Anglicanae of 1653 was the first to sketch a truly English system not 
warped by Latin models. James Greenwood’s Essay toward a Practical 
English Grammar of 1711 admittedly incorporated Wallis’s material. 
Buchanan’s debt to Greenwood is obvious. Suggestions of it appear in 
the motto previously quoted, “Extera quid quaerat, sua qui vernacula 
nescit,”’ and such phrases as ‘‘nerves and ligaments of discourse”’ for the 
particles, “helping” verbs, “‘preter” tense, “‘state’’ for case, etc. 

The most graphic example of this influence is seen in a ““Table of Pro- 
nouns” which Buchanan adopts with all the changes made by Green- 
wood. For instance, where Wallis uses Recto and Obliquo Statu, Green- 
wood uses Foregoing and Following State; where Wallis has who’s, Green- 
wood has whose, and the arrangement of the table is similar. In the terms 
for the “‘states” Buchanan is consistent in imitating Greenwood, since 
he frequently reiterates the fact that English syntax is largely dependent 


8 Grammar, 1762, Ch. v1, note 17. 
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on “situation.”? Other tendencies in which Buchanan follows the Green- 
wood tradition are in description of sounds, parts of speech, auxiliary 
and irregular verbs, and in derivation proper. 

Compared with this influence that of other grammarians is minor, but 
significant of Buchanan’s desire to be abreast of current ideas. The 
influence of Lowth is not evident until 1767, in the Syntax. In his Gram- 
mar of 1762 Buchanan had already used material, or what might more 
accurately be termed a teaching method, of the kind called “‘false syn- 
tax.’”’ This consisted mainly of invented mistakes to be corrected by the 
student. It goes back to A. Fisher’s A Practical New Grammar, with 
Exercises of Bad English, 2d edition, 1750."" Fisher claimed the invention 
of this method, at least in application to English. But Lowth went far 
beyond this. Lowth introduced examples from celebrated writers, and 
labelled them wrong. Buchanan used some of these examples in his 
Syntax of 1767. Here again, as in his discussion of moods, he resorts to 
ingenious rationalizing. The examples from Swift, Addison, Pope, and 
other great writers of the past age show how little they were helped by 
their knowledge of Latin syntax, to avoid errors in their own language! 

Kames’s Elements of Criticism, 1762, also influenced Buchanan, es- 
pecially in matters of word order. For instance, “‘circumstances”’ may 
well begin a sentence for the sake of variety and climax; transposition 
should not be allowed except for style above the natural; the rule of 
proximity is derived “immediately from nature”; the natural order 
is the same in all tongues. Buchanan could hardly have believed the 
last idea, but he was probably pleased to be able to invoke the authority 
of the great Scottish rhetorician. 

John Mason’s Essay on Elocution and Essays on Poetical and Prosaic 
Numbers (2d edition, 1761) were acknowledged in the grammars and es- 
pecially in the Plan of Education of 1770, which is more than half de- 
voted to such questions. The essential borrowing consists in the idea 
that elocution is a sort of prose prosody; the sections on prosody in 
Buchanan’s grammars illustrate this broad conception of the subject. 

Apart from his sources Buchanan must have made some original 
contributions to eighteenth century grammar, but it is difficult to prove 
what these are. In general he was an adapter rather than an inventor, in 
this field. Possible points of originality may be conjectured in material 
where no source is obvious. These are his rules of spelling, rules of syl- 
lable division, rules of accent, rules of syntax, lists of Latin, French, and 


‘" A. Fisher and George Fisher are often referred to in catalogs as Mrs. Slack. The New 
English Tutor, 1778, and The Pleasing Instructor, American late edition, 1795, make defi- 
nite references to A. Fisher, their author, as author of the Grammar “with Bad English”; 
but I have not found any such references in the books by George Fisher (““Accomptant”). 
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Greek terminations—all classifications in which he might have intro- 
duced new details or arrangements. Such minor contributions, however, 
merely confirm my opinion that in the grammatical field Buchanan was 
representative rather than original; that he attempted to keep abreast 
of new ideas; and that in the main he stuck to the English tradition of 
Wallis, describing a genuine idiom rather than a Latin imposition. 


V. BUCHANAN’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARIES 


In the field of pronunciation, on the other hand, Buchanan was a 
pioneer. Dictionaries after Johnson’s developed in the one direction 
which he thought chimerical. No superficial adapter and imitator could 
have gone ahead on this trail for the first time. And Buchanan, if we 
may trust his own words, was the first who “endeavored to make the 
proper pronunciation of our language of easy acquisition to foreigners, 
and to introduce a uniform one for the sake of natives.’’ This statement, 
made in the preface to the Essay of 1766, refers to the Dictionary of 1757, 
in which he claimed to have indicated what we should now call quantity, 
syllables, silent letters, and quality. To his claim we might add accent, 
but Buchanan did not advertise this as an advantage because his funda- 
mental aim was to go beyond accent; ‘‘For accent and pronunciation 
have been hitherto ignorantly accepted as synonymous terms; and the 
common accent has been deemed sufficient to direct the pronunciation.” 

With few and unimportant exceptions this charge is true of all English 
dictionaries before 1757, including those which made some pretense to 
“direct the pronunciation.” The latter were Thomas Dyche’s Dic- 
tionary of 1723 and Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological Dictionary 
of 1727, whose Volume 1 was ‘“‘an Orthographical Dictionary.” If the 
use of common accent marks and of double ones to indicate supposed 
double consonants is sufficient to indicate pronunciation, then Dyche 
was the first author of an English pronouncing dictionary. 

Buchanan thought more was needed. The most natural addition 
would be quantity marks: breves and macrons. These were used sporadi- 
cally in earlier works, such as R. Brown, The English School Reformed, 
5th edit., 1715, and Daniel Farro’s Grammar of 1754. They are not used 
systematically in any of the well-known dictionaries of the first half- 
century, such as Bailey, Defoe, Fenning, Johnson. Buchanan did use 
them to indicate quantity (as well as quality) in 1757,and there were 
adopted by such significant followers as Johnston, Sharp, Barlow, Bar- 
clay, Perry, Fry, Scott. The use of a number system made them un- 
necessary to Kenrick, Sheridan, and Walker. Most modern commercial 
dictionaries use breves and macrons. 

These quantity marks were adapted by Buchanan from Latin. His 
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next step was an invention. He attempted to indicate silent letters by 
typographical differences. Such indication by any method at that time 
was an invention. It remains to be seen whether Buchanan was the in- 
ventor. One hesitates to say that before Buchanan no one ever indicated 
silent letters in a school book. But in the well-known English dictionaries 
there is no such thing from Bullokar’s in 1616 to Scott’s Bailey of 1755. 
I have examined, for this question and others here discussed, all the dic- 
tionaries listed in Kennedy’s Bibliography and Wheatley’s Lexicogra- 
phers, except Sparrow, 1737, Hammond, 1750, Wesley, 1753, and the 
anonymous ones. After Buchanan, the lexicographers who use definite 
methods of indicating silent letters are Johnston, Sharp, Barclay, Perry, 
Sheridan, Scott, and Walker. 

The next feature claimed by Buchanan was syllabication. For some 
reason he neglected this in his dictionaries, though he paid much atten- 
tion to it in his grammars. Modern phonetics would forgive him for this 
oversight, but in eighteenth-century orthoepy it was a serious omission. 
Kenrick, Sheridan, and Walker were careful about it; and unlike the other 
features now being considered, it was common in earlier dictionaries. 

We now come to quality, the most difficult problem for the dictionary 
maker. Buchanan did not use the term quality. Kenrick in 1773 was the 
first to use it in the modern sense, an achievement in phonetic ter- 
minology which is worthy to stand beside Sheridan’s invention of the 
term digraph in 1780. Buchanan was no expert in terminology. His de- 
scriptions of sounds were conscientious and more or less accurate, but 
he soon realized that the most scrupulous analysis was not effective for 
the general reader. Hence in 1757 Buchanan tried especially to give clear 
representation to the sounds, by whatever devices he could adapt or 
invent. What were these devices? First of all, quantity marks, which even 
today are used for quality as well as duration. Ina recent manual of pro- 
nunciation, Larsen and Walker, Oxford, 1930, macrons are still needed to 
indicate “long u” and “long a.’” How much more defensible were such con- 
fused symbols in the mid-eighteenth century! They were discarded by the 
Walker school, but Buchanan took them over from current use in English 
and Latin schoolbooks, together with the customary dieresis for diph- 
thongs and a grave accent to show that final e was pronounced. 

In addition, Buchanan either adapted or invented a much better 
method, that of phonetic re-spelling. In 1757 this was applied to a few 
words only, words which he found it impossible to represent otherwise. 
Examples are: ake, bizzy, too for two. Even in its experimental stage the 
system affected consonants as well as vowels, and pointed the way 
toward a vast improvement in the indication of silent letters, merely by 
omission instead of typographical changes. 
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In 1766 the phonetic re-spelling was applied to all the words. The Es- 
say contained double columns, the first with the regular spelling and the 
accent mark (placed there for economy of space), the second with the 
re-spelled form, occasionally but not systematically divided into sy]l- 
lables. The method was ridiculed by Kenrick, as we have seen. Walker 
adopted it, and gave Sheridan undue credit for introducing it. Johnston 
in 1764, Barclay in 1774, and a host of lexicographers after Sheridan, fol- 
lowed Buchanan’s example; and phonetic re-spelling in English forms is 
still a mainstay of all modern dictionaries which do not use international 
or “scientific” alphabets. In spite of their unscientific character our 
modern commercial dictionaries are usable, mainly because of two sim- 
ple devices: the key-word system, which goes back to Walker; and 
phonetic re-spelling, which goes back at least to Buchanan. 

Did Buchanan invent this device? Was he the first to use it in an 
English dictionary? An absolute yes or mo answer is impossible. Cer- 
tainly it does not appear in the well-known English lexicographers be- 
fore 1757. But two other writers are condemned by Kenrick along with 
Buchanan for “varying the orthography.” These are V. J. Peyton and 
John Gignoux. Peyton, one of the amanuenses employed by Johnson, 
evidently re-spelled words in his Vocabulary or Dictionary of 1759. 
Granville Sharp cites examples from this dictionary, such as mnai-vel, 
niou-trel, couar-ril, etc. This was two years after Buchanan’s first dic- 
tionary, but Peyton’s example probably encouraged Buchanan to ex- 
tend the method in 1766. John Gignoux, cited by Sharp as author of a 
Child’s Best Instructor in Spelling and Reading, also used re-spelling on a 
small scale. The book is undated and not listed in catalogs. Gignoux is 
associated with Philip Bellie, a French schoolmaster, in a French English 
book, Epistolary Correspondence, 1759. 

Another writer who re-spelled phonetically is William Johnston, in 
his Dictionary of 1764. His principal method was typographical, but he 
also hit upon the re-spelling method independently of Buchanan, whose 
previous work he did not see until after his own had gone to press. 
Buchanan was materially indebted to Johnston, and acknowledged his 
indebtedness in 1766. In particular, Buchanan borrowed the latter’s 
classification of certain vowels as “acute,” which is significant for eight- 
eenth century pronunciation since it may include the vowel sound in 
father. Johnston was a competent orthoepist, in some ways more com- 
petent than Buchanan. In describing diphthongs, he was perhaps the 
first to limit them to the (accented) sounds in divine, dew, boil, found. 
Such accuracy of observation, together with his expressed appreciation 
of the task Buchanan had undertaken, must have impressed the latter; 
and it is likely that Buchanan took encouragement from Johnston to- 
ward further development of his system in 1766. 
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The efforts of James Elphinston also may have had an influence, 
though he is not mentioned by Buchanan. Although Elphinston was a 
spelling reformer, he was also a keen analyst of sounds, and the re-spell- 
ing which he introduced into his books at least as early as his Analysis 
of the French and English Languages in 1756 may have been seen by 
Buchanan. 

It is evident that Buchanan was not entirely alone in his use of re- 
spelling in the period from 1757 to 1766. But it is notable that he bore 
the brunt of the criticism levelled at the method by Kenrick, Sharp, and 
the Monthly Reviewers. Some of the criticism was just, as we have seen, 
especially when directed at details. Duplication was the main defect of 
the system in itself. Buchanan used au and aw, i and y, i and ee, u and 
oo, j and dsh, x and ks, x and gz interchangeably, and doubled consonants 
needlessly. He had only one symbol for the two sounds of th, and the 
two sounds in bull and butter. On the other hand, he carefully kept apart 
sand k, sand z, shand ch. 

As an impartial example of the way the method worked out in detail 
we may repeat Kenrick’s sentence taken from Johnson’s /dler. Cer- 
tainly this does not obscure the faults, both in the method itself and 
in Buchanan’s observation of the sounds. 


Eezy poettry iz that in wheétsh nateuril théts dir expréssed withoiit vidlinns too 
the langwidsh. 


The breves, macrons, diereses, and circumflexes were omitted by Ken- 
rick, whose the should have been thee. 

There is no need here to survey the entire orthoepy, as Karl Mathes 
has done in his Englische Lautlehre nach James Buchanan, 1915.'* 


James Buchanan’s real achievements came in the decade from 1757 
to 1767, with his Dictionary of 1757, his British Grammar of 1762, his 
Essay of 1766, and his Syntax of 1767. Besides being his best books, 
these two dictionaries and two grammars reveal his most distinctive 
ideas and contributions to the contemporary movement for regulating 
the English language. In his advocacy of standardization, which he 
began in 1757, he was notable for demonstrating the indispensable part 
to be played by the school and the schoolmaster, and especially by the 
study of English in the curriculum. In his grammar, aside from its as- 
sembly of varied and sometimes conflicting ideas from Harris, Lowth, 
and Wallis, and from the general tradition of the subject, he vigorously 


18 On re-spelling see: 

T. R. Lounsbury, The Standard of Pronunciation in English (1904), p. 31. 

Percy W. Long, “English Dictionaries before Webster,” Bibiliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, Papers, tv (1909), 25-43. 
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defended the vernacular idiom against the encroachments of Latinism. 
In his orthoepy, he advanced the movement of standardization into a 
new and difficult field, introduced many new features such as the indica- 
tion of silent letters and of quality, especially through phonetic re- 
spelling; and though his complete work in pronunciation was indebted 
to such men as Johnston and Peyton, his earliest effort, in 1757, has a 
claim to being called the first of the English pronouncing dictionaries. 


BERT EMSLEY 
Ohio State University 





LXIV 
THE SENTIMENTALISM OF GOLDSMITH 


WO popular conceptions of Goldsmith stand out in sharp opposi- 

tion. To many readers and to a fewstudents The Deserted Village 
and The Vicar of Wakefield are masterpieces in the sentimental vein, 
books tinged with a kindly sympathy and with a longing for a bygone 
and a better day. To a portion of this group The Traveler bears a similar 
message that happiness is a creation of the individual heart independent 
of governments and of geographies. In contrast to this view of Gold- 
smith as the most charming of the sentimentalists, there is current an- 
other view which is rooted in Goldsmith’s attack on sentimental comedy, 
in the gay humor of his own plays, and in his connection with Dr. John- 
son—a view that reveals Goldsmith as a classicist out of touch with the 
tendencies of the future—wit not dreamer, apostle of common sense 
rather than disciple of Rousseau. The disagreement does not arise con- 
cerning Goldsmith the man, for as to his personality there is substantial 
unity of opinion, but concerning Goldsmith the author. Here the two 
positions seem to be irreconcilable, and even a minute study of the senti- 
mental trends in the whole of Goldsmith’s work is not likely to resolve the 
antinomy. Sentiment and sensibility are in turn praised and condemned, 
luxury justified and attacked, prudence and generosity alternately 
exalted, so that the final position of the critic as to Goldsmith’s senti- 
mentalism will perhaps always depend on the nature of his definitions. 
It should be possible, however, to reach a clearer understanding of 
Goldsmith’s sentimentalism and a more solid basis for the appreciation 
of his literary productions by an analysis of the sentimental aspects of 
his work in the light of a definition sufficiently broad to permit of a some- 
what inclusive treatment. 

Sentimentalism rests on the belief that human nature is fundamen- 
tally good. The sentimentalist sees the world as his heart bids, not as 
his mind, where observation and experience of the actual are stored, 
presents it to him. The sentimentalist praises the spontaneous generosity 
and the sensitive humanity of naturally good man, and attacks form— 
social, liturgical, literary—as a fetter on the free outpouring of the heart. 
In the light of this definition, tentative as it is, I propose to analyze the 
attitude of Goldsmith toward man as actor in the events of ordinary life. 
Man as thinker occupies Goldsmith but seldom, and in his attitude 
toward man as artist he is on the whole a classicist, with slight indica- 
tion of any tendency to indulge in sentimentalism.! 


? Goldsmith, it seems to me, is not so pronounced a classicist as is supposed by W. L. 
Phelps, A. L. Sells, e¢ al., though his critical attitude is comparatively free from sentimen- 
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A. L. Sells in his study of French influences on Goldsmith is compelled 
to admit the presence in Goldsmith’s work of a yearning for home, for 
his brother, for the loveliness of sweet Auburn and of the rural past that 
was being crushed out by the inexorable march of economic destiny.” 
The prevailing sentimentalism of The Traveler and of The Deserted Vil- 
lage, where these feelings are dominant, may well be granted. Though 
among the best known of Goldsmith’s works, they comprise but a smal! 
portion of the whole. 

The Vicar of Wakefield is another matter. The Vicar himself is a victim 
of his own virtue, a thorough sentimentalist in his trust of man and in 
his contentment with the simple life at Wakefield. His virtue, however, 
does victimize him and he is rescued in the end by a deus ex machina of 
so extreme a nature that the well known delay in the completion of the 
story is scarcely necessary to suggest the haste with which the scenes o{ 
virtue triumphant at the close of the book were composed. Is The Vicur 
of Wakefield a sentimental novel? It seems that Goldsmith set out to 
describe the disasters of the gullible sentimentalist, as he knew them 
from observation and experience, but was prevented by a growing love 
for his own creation from leading him beyond the brink of what in 
any existing society would have been inevitable ruin. Here it is the pru- 
dent Sir William Thornhill, a burnt child that has learned to dread the 
fire, who comes to the rescue in an unintentional parody of the happy 
ending that the novel-reading public expected.* Is the sentimental! 
Vicar or the prudent Thornhill the mouthpiece of Goldsmith himself? 
The sentimental phases of The Vicar of Wakefield will be considered 
below in connection with expressions of similar views elsewhere in 
Goldsmith’s work. Only at the end of such an examination will it be pos- 
sible to identify Goldsmith with one or the other of the opposing char- 
acters of the novel. 

Rampant tentimentalism has been detected even in The Citizen of the 
World. In an analysis of the Oriental traveler type of satire, incidental! 
to a critical study of Gulliver’s Travels, William A. Eddy maintains that 
the type—and Goldsmith’s contribution to it is specifically mentioned— 
is fundamentally sentimental in that it is marked by the “long distance 
illusion,” the sentimentalism of the far away and long ago in which the 
Australian, Chinaman, Hindoo, etc., is in turn represented as “nature’s 
unspoiled child . .. who cannot comprehend the vices of the Christian 





talism. Cf. Phelps, The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement (New York, 1893), 
p. 37; Sells, Les sources frangaises de Goldsmith, (Paris, 1924), passim. 

? Sells, op. cit., p. 2; p. 3, note 1. 

* Goldsmith’s attitude towards fiction will be considered below. 
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world.”* W. L. Cru supports Eddy’s general assumption without men- 
tioning Goldsmith by name in writing.’ 


It was assumed that, being nearer to “nature” they [Chinamen, Iroquois, etc.] 
could throw some light on the foundations of religion, politics, and ethics. 


In the case of Goldsmith this attitude is untenable. It implies an ad- 
miration for the purer institutions of the foreigner’s native land which 
is almost entirely lacking in The Citizen of the World: it entails a wish to 
imitate these institutions; and it eliminates the realistic conception of 
the relative nature of good and evil in civilized and uncivilized countries” 
which is one of the bases of Goldsmith’s cosmopolitanism. In opposition 
to this sentimental view The Citizen of the World has been regarded as a 
burlesque of the oriental genre.* To adopt this extreme position is not 
necessary, however, to free the “‘Chinese Letters” from the major portion 
of the charge of sentimentalism. 

The institutions of China are seldom commended. Although Gold- 
smith does permit Lien Chi Altangi to assert that distinctions of equip- 
age and retinue were always the reward of merit in China, and to praise 
Chinese laws,’ on the other hand he represents his spokesman as ad- 
mitting the decay of Chinese civilization.* A primitive civilization can 
scarcely decay. Far from praising the oriental fad of the day, as would 
be natural if Goldsmith were convinced of the closeness of oriental life 
to ideal simplicity or entranced by its far away fairy-land charm, he 
consistently ridicules the oriental vogue, which he labels “‘a perversion 
of taste,” and explains as the result of a satiety which turns to novelty 
when it can no longer find satisfaction in Nature.® 

The references to the oriental craze in The Citizen of the World itself 
show Goldsmith’s freedom from sentimentalism. In Letter xv the author 
satirizes the fatuity of the oriental fadists and ridicules the futility and 
affectation of collections of Chinese curiosities by those to whom their use 
is a mystery. Letter xxx1m describes a visit of Altangi to a “lady of 
distinction, who, it seems, had collected all her knowledge of Eastern 
manners from fictions every day propagated here, under the titles of 
Eastern Tales and Oriental histories.””!° 


4 W. A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels, A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), p. 42. 

5 W. L. Cru, Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought, quoted by Sells, op. cit., p. 92. 

* Sells, op. cit., p. 90, where the medley of cosmopolitanism, orientalism, and English- 
Irish humor is mentioned. 

” Citizen of the World, Letters Xxxt, LXXIT. 8 Jbid., Letter Lxim. 

* Review of Murphy’s Orphan of China in Works, ed. Gibbs (London, 1885), rv, 350. 

© In The Vicar of Wakefield, chapter xx, Goldsmith includes these Eastern tales with 
esssys on liberty and cures for the bite of a mad dog among the trash that filled contem- 
porary magazines. 
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So early as 1757 Goldsmith had pointed out in a review of the anony- 
mous Letters from an Armenian in Ireland the difficulties in preserving 
the fictitious character of an Oriental." Goldsmith is guilty of the in- 
consistency he condemns. It seems certain, however, in view of his ex- 
pressed opposition to orientalism, that Goldsmith is utilizing the fad 
only superficially in order to popularize the satiric ideas that are pri- 
marily developed from the viewpoint of common sense or pure rational- 
ism, not from the standpoint of a primitive, childlike oriental. Gold- 
smith has no sympathy with Chinese fantasy,” and when he does em- 
ploy the oriental tale his emphasis is on moral or allegory—a usage simi- 
lar to the employment of the eminently classical fables of Aesop. Sells 
has noted this preéminently rational attitude of Goldsmith in making 
his Chinaman the embodiment of common sense," and Pierre Martino 
has called attention to the extremely superficial nature of this satiric 
orientalism which permitted caustic satire under a light veil of imper- 
sonality. 

Goldsmith reveals this as his attitude in the very preface of The Citizen 
of the World—a passage which those who picture Goldsmith as a senti- 
mental lover of the remote and the primitive would do well to heed. He 
declares that ‘“‘the Chinese and we are pretty much alike,” and that re- 
fined nations differ only in externals.* Only in externals, then, is The 
Citizen of the World Chinese—in metaphors, in aphorisms, in gravity, and 
in conciseness. That Goldsmith himself realized this is indicated by the 
change of the title from Chinese Letters to The Citizen of the World, a 
change in keeping with his expressed admiration for cosmopolitanism 
and with his view of civilizations as compounded of virtues and vices, 
foibles and fine feelings.'® 

Numerous instances of this unsentimental attitude toward the na- 
tions of the world occur in The Citizen of the World. The laws of England 
and China are equally bad. Standards of beauty are relative. The ladies 
of both countries use cosmetics—a harmless pride that enables numer- 
ous trades to subsist in China as well as in England. The merits of Asiatic 
and European governments, acting respectively by precedent and 
reason, are much the same. In one, original errors are continued, and 
genius is levelled down or discouraged; but tranquillity reigns, new evils 
seldom occur, and men become habituated to subordination. In the 


1 Works, ed. Gibbs, rv, 285. 

2 In a review of Voltaire’s L’Orfelin du Chine he ranks the Chinese in the lowest rank 
of those inspired by the gods. 8 Sells, op. cit., p. 89. 

In L’Orient dans la litterature francaise au xvu® et au xvut® siécle. See Sells, op. cit., 
p. 87, note 1. 18 Citizen of the World, Preface. 

6 Cf. Citizen of the World, Letters v1, xx, and the essay on ‘“‘National Prejudices.” 
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other various reasons lead various ways, all is fermentation, and the 
wisdom of the few is overwhelmed by the folly of the many; but at least 
“each man is himself the tyrant he has obeyed” and will bear the calam- 
ities he himself has caused.” 

The merits of primitive and civilized life are directly presented as 
purely relative. “Is it not a truth, that refined countries have more 
vices, but these not so terrible; barbarous nations few, and they of the 
most hideous description?””!* Among civilized nations vices differ not in 
degree but in kind. In every page of news “the cruelty of Portugal... , 
the levity of France, the avarice of Holland, the pride of England, the 
absurdity of Ireland, and the national partiality of Scotland’’ are con- 
spicuous.’® 

A cosmopolitan attitude founded in the belief in the universal good- 
ness of humanity would, of course, be sentimental, though, unless 
coupled with a definite assumption that civilization is an incubator of 
vice, it would be free from the particular type of sentimentalism of which 
W. A. Eddy accuses Goldsmith. The passages quoted make it clear that 
Goldsmith is not guilty of even this sentimentalism, but founds his cos- 
mopolitan attitude on a realistic tolerance of the varied shadows that 
mottle the surface of humanity. 

In the first section of this paper I have attempted to show that The 
Citizen of the World is free from any trace of sentimentalism, that The 
Vicar of Wakefield can be judged as sentimental only after a through- 
going analysis of all of Goldsmith’s sentimental] leanings, and that the 
sentimentalism of The Deserted Village must be granted, though it should 
be distinguished from the doctrinaire sentimentalism of Rousseau. In 
order to clarify these last two points I shall now examine the various 
phases of sentimentalism as they occur in the whole of Goldsmith’s work. 


II 


The sentimentalist finds the world just so perfect as his heart demands, 
but this central doctrine of the sentimental attitude finds expression 
under diverse forms. The spontaneous emotions of the simple heart are 
exalted, and the worth of a simple virtue apart from any important 
achievement is recognized to an extent that seems explicable only by a 
need on the part of the sentimentalist to find an excuse for his own good- 
natured incapacity. Simple goodness is not only meritorious, it is tri- 
umphant. The Pamelas of the sentimentalist’s world are always re- 
warded. All that hinders spontaneity—prudence, common sense, self- 
interest—is looked at askance. The simple life is preferred, and the 

1 Citizen of the World, Letters, XCviml, 111, VIII, CXVI, CXXI. 

8 Ibid., Letter x1. 18 Tbid., Letter v. 
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“noble savage” admired. The poor man and the criminal are not so be- 
cause of incompetence or a natural depravity, but because of a vicious 
socia] system that civilized man has constructed in an ill-advised progress 
towards formalization and social stratification. All of these phases of the 
sentimental movement are discussed more or less completely in Gold- 
smith’s work. Of first importance is the cult of the heart. 

Goldsmith was aware of the heart’s irrational attachments. In 1757 
he writes to his brother-in-law, Daniel Hodson:?° 


Unaccountable fondness for country, this maladie du pais, as the French call it! 
Unaccountable that he should still have an affection for a place who never re- 
ceived when in it above common civility; who never brought anything out of it 
except his brogue and his blunders. Surely my affection is equally ridiculous with 
the Scotchman’s, who refused to be cured of the itch, because it made him unco’ 
thoughtful of his wife and bonny Inverary. 


The force of familiar attachments is admitted again and again. Two in- 
stances occur in The Citizen of the World: 


Whatever vicissitudes we experience in life, however we toil, or wheresoever we 
wander, our fatigued wishes still recur to home for tranquillity: we long to die 
in that spot that gave us birth, and in the pleasing expectation find an opiate for 
every calamity.”! 

A mind long habituated to a certain set of objects insensibly becomes fond of 
seeing them, visits them from habit, and parts from them with reluctance.?* 


On the other hand, Goldsmith could apply a rational criticism to this 
country of his, or forget it entirely for considerable periods while he en- 
joyed the “refined conversation” of his London friends. Goldsmith may 
have loved Ireland, but he lived quite happily in London.” 

This occasional homesickness of Goldsmith is not the doctrinaire 
sentimentalism of the rebel against intellect, but the normal feeling of 
the sensitive man who wrote The Traveler and The Deserted Village. In 
other places Goldsmith definitely aligns himself with those who exalt 
the feelings. The preacher must address the heart, not the head, for 
vice is the child of passion;™ the critic must judge by feeling, not by 
rule, though common sense must support a finely discriminating feeling.*® 
The historian must understand the human heart,” and the traveler must 
appeal not only to the imagination but to the heart, for measurements of 
pyramids and temples do not contribute to make men better, ‘‘to control 


2° Works, ed. Gibbs, 1, 431. 
2 Ibid., Letter Lxxtt. 


™ Citizen of the World, Letter cm. 
% Works, ed. Gibbs, 1, 431, 444, 457. 


™ Essay tv, Miscellaneous Works, ed. Masson (London, 1918), p. 294. 
% An Inquiry into Polite Learning in Europe in Miscellaneous Works, p. 438. 
% Life of Nash in Miscellaneous Works, p. 515. 
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their passions . . . , to inspire true virtue, to raise a detestation of vice.” 
To accomplish this one should study the heart.” 

The admiration for goodness of heart, though accompanied by vice 
and divorced from any greatness, finds expression in the Life of Nash. 
Even the vices of Nash arise from goodness of heart and lack of prudence 
(as did the misfortunes of the Vicar, the Man in Black, and the Good- 
Natured Man).?* He was honest and benevolent by disposition, and 
though he failed to pay his creditors he never refused to aid the miser- 
able. He, in short, was a man to win approval from the sentimentalist 
alone.”® 

In Letter Lx1v of The Citizen of the W orld Goldsmith develops the para- 

dox that the great should be objects of compassion, for with increased 
responsibilities they can have no increase in appetite for enjoyment and 
must regale the populace as much as themselves by a display of finery. 
Altangi writes to Fum Hoam that though they are not great men, nor 
care to be, at least they may strive to be honest men with common 
sense.*® More clearly thar do these passages two others proclaim a 
preference for simple goou. -. The first of them passes without op- 
position :*" 
The. modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful matron, are much more 
serviceable in life than petticoated philosophers, blustering heroines, or virago 
queens. She who makes her husband and her children happy, who reclaims the 
one from vice, and trains up the other to virtue, is a much greater character than 
ladies described in romance, whose whole occupation is to murder mankind with 
shafts from their quiver or their eyes. 


In the second instance, a few years later, we are faced with the tan- 
talizing opposition between the Vicar and Sir William Thornhill. The 
Vicar is speaking :* 

Both wit and understanding . . . are trifles without integrity; it is that which 
gives value to every character. The ignorant peasant without fault, is greater 
than the philosopher with many; for what is genius or courage without an heart? 
An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

I always held that hackney’d maxim of Pope, returned Mr. Burchell, as very 
unworthy a man of genius, and a base desertion of his own superiority. As the 
reputation of books is raised not by their freedom from defect, but the greatness 
of their beauties; so should that of man be prized, not for their exemption from 
fault, but the size of those virtues they are possessed of. [The scholar or states- 


87 Citizen of the World, Letter VII. 

** Prudence as a balance to spontaneous goodness is considered in the concluding section 
of this paper. 

% Life of Nashin Miscellaneous Works, pp. 517-518, et passim. 

%° Citizen of the World, Letters LxI1v, LXxIv. 

® Tbid., Letter xu. ® Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter xv. 
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man with all his faults is preferable to] the low mechanic who laboriously 
plods through life without censure or applause. 






To the sentimentalist virtue is not only admirable, it is victorious. 
Since the days of Richard Steele the virtuous wife and maiden have been 
winning their victories. The title of chapter xx of The Vicar of Wake- 
field informs the reader that, ““None but the guilty can be long and 
completely miserable,” and with that heading begins the extravagant ‘ 
description of virtue riding triumphantly through the storms of mis- 
chance. Two essays describe similar victories—the story of Sabinus and 
Olinda in the Bee, and the biography of Catherina Alexowna, the poor 
girl who became Czarina, in The Citizen of the World.* Against these 
triumphs must be set the painful experiences of Mr. Thornhill, of Mr. 
Honeywood (in The Good-natured Man), and of The Man in Black. q 

The Vicar of Wakefield has been called ‘‘l’evangile de la rusticité,”’ and 
the name of Rousseau has been evoked to explain the contrast between 
the innocency of country life and the depravity of city life as both Sir 
William Thornhill and George Primrose experienced it.* Goldsmith does 
not, however, describe the bliss of the primitive, but the bourgeois hap- 
piness of the moderately well-to-do:* ; 
The year was spent in a moral or rural amusement, in visiting our rich neigh- 
bors, and relieving such as were poor. We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues 
to endure; all our adventures were by the fireside, and all our migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown. 


This attitude is quite unromantic, and may be justified as easily by 
common sense as by sentiment. It resembles rather closely the views of 
John Evelyn and of William Cowper, neither of whom had any sympa- 
thy for a return to nature. 

Even after the loss of their fortune the Primroses were for a while 

content, but, alas for human nature! no sooner did they see some possi- 
bility of climbing the social ladder by alliance with the Thornhills than 
they—the Vicar excepted—only “‘suffered” themselves to be happy with ‘ 
the Flamboroughs,™ the representatives in the district of the families 
who were:*” 
. . . equal strangers to opulence, and poverty. As they had almost all the con- F 
veniences cf life within themselves they seldom visited towns or cities, in search 
of superfluity. Remote from the polite, they still retained the primaeval simplic- 
ity of manners; and frugal by habit, they scarce knew that temperance was a 
virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness in days of labour; but observed festivals 
as intervals of idleness and pleasure. 


3 Bee, No. v1 in Miscellaneous Works, p. 406; Citizen of the World, Letter txm. 


* Sells, op. cit., p. 130. 88 Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter 1. 
* Tbid., Chapter xt. * Tbid., Chapter rv. 
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Goldsmith realizes that man is content with simplicity only so long as 
he sees no opportunity to change his fate. On the whole, as The Traveler 
would indicate, he considered that happiness was largely constitutional, 
and may be found, if one has the gift, either in moderate circumstances 
or in affluence.*® 
The familiar lines in The Deserted Village 3° 

O luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 

How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 

How do thy portions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 


do not represent Goldsmith’s permanent attitude towards the simple 
life. For the most part his rejection of luxury is a hesitating one based 
on theories of national morale and economics (as is the case even in 
The Deserted Village), not on a romantic idea of man’s primitive felicity. 
Rome fell because avarice and vice made her feeble. Triumphs and pro- 
cessions induce the spectator “to prefer finery to happiness.”’ Luxury is 
the product of foreign labor, and a sound national economy depends on 
the frugal whose needs are satisfied by the products of domestic labor.*® 

With this unromantic and practical attitude towards luxury and the 
advantages of contentment in moderate circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising to find that Goldsmith had little sympathy with the extreme 
doctrines of Rousseau. He occasionally praises the ‘‘unpremeditated 
sallies” of spontaneous affection," but even in the infancy of anthro- 
pology Goldsmith was too clear-headed to believe in the idyllic Arcadias 
of Western or Southern isles. The savage might well be a spontaneous 
creature without laws and social decorum, but as such he is conforming 
to the “hard rules of necessity’’;? he might have “the virtues of sim- 
plicity”; he has as well “the vices of ignorance.’ True happinesss 
is most likely to be found in a golden mean between ‘‘savage wretched- 
nessand ... excrutiating refinement.’ 

Goldsmith does not share the exotic dreams of an American Paradise. 
He visualizes a region—* 


% Bee, No. 11, Miscellaneous Works, p. 365; Traveler, passim. 

%® Deserted Village, Miscellaneous Works, p. 588. 

© Citizen of the World, Letter cxvi1; New Essays, ed. Crane (Chicago, 1927), p. 81 f.; 
Bee, No. v, Miscellaneous Works, p. 383.—Goldsmith debated with Dr. Johnson on April 
13, 1773, on degeneracy caused by luxury. On this occasion Johnson defended luxury. 
Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill (New York, n.d.), 1, 250. Goldsmith’s opposi- 
tion to luxury is examined in the concluding section of this paper. 

® As in The Citizen of the World, Letter xvii. 

@ New Essays, ed. Crane, p. 22 f. 

* Animated Nature (1774) quoted by Crane in New Essays, p. 21, note 2. 

“ New Essays, ed. Crane, p. 32. 4 Miscellaneous Works, p. 588. 
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Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey 
And savage men more murderous than they. 


Though it may be admitted that here in The Deserted Village Goldsmith 
is pleading a case, he could hardly have painted his lurid picture of the 
American wilderness had he been an ardent Rousseauist. 

Goldsmith does not accept the new theories of education developed 
by Rousseau and adopted by Henry Brooke in The Fool of Quality. “‘On 
Education” in the Bee disposes of the idea. Longevity is characteristic 
of polished countries, which may be taken as a proof that “too hardy an 
education” is dangerous.“ At best Goldsmith will admit that the un- 
lettered man “‘beholds Nature with a finer relish, and tastes his blessings 
with a keener appetite than does the philosopher . . . ,’’47 and that the 
laws of savages are more humane than the laws designed to protect 
property ina refined community.“ 

This, however, is no reason for abandoning civilization. Goldsmith’s 
attitude is developed in The Citizen of the W orld. While it may be possible 
to get a sullen satisfaction by displaying ability to live without enjoy- 
ment, it is more sensible to accept a refined life in which luxury increases 
want, and the renewed satisfaction of want is a renewed pleasure.*® The 
same thought is repeated in ‘“‘A Reverie at the Boar’s-head Tavern.”’®° 

Goldsmith is no more willing to accept the sweeping assertion of the 
goodness of humanity than he is that of their bliss in a Golden Age. 
Foolishness, not virtue, is “natural to every child of humanity.’*' The 
would-be reformer meets with nothing but disheartenment, and the 
philosopher, who, like Socrates, has tried to enlighten mankind has met 
with treatment that inspires ‘‘the most degrading reflections on human- 
ity.” It is only fear that keeps men within bounds, for few are naturally 
virtuous. “For one man who is virtuous from the love of virtue... , 
there are ten thousand who are good only from the apprehension of 
punishment.” 

This is a far cry from Shaftesbury, and if Goldsmith was critical of 
the severe criminal code of England he is revealing his naturally sensitive 
nature, not holding a brief for a sentimental theory of criminology. 
In The Citizen of the World he pleads for mercy in the administration of 
the penal code, and suggests a reduction in the number of actions to be 
regarded as criminal.™ It is the Vicar of Wakefield who protests most 


“ Bee, No. v1, Miscellaneous Works, p. 394; New Essays, ed. Crane, p. 38. 


" Citizen of the World, Letter xxxvm. 48 Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter xxvii. 
‘® Citizen of the World, Letter x1. 8° Essay v, Miscellaneous Works, p. 295. 
"| Essay 1, Miscellaneous Works, p. 287. Citizen of the World, Letter xi. 

8 Tbid., Letter x. “ Tbid., Letter Lxxx. 
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strenuously against capital punishment for slight offences on the ground 
that reformation, not severity, is the aim of punishment.® 

It is clear, then, that Goldsmith is free from two obsessions of the 
sentimentalist—the natural goodness of human kind, and the superior 
happiness and virtue of savages on South Sea isles. It is perhaps this 
very consciousness of the rarity of simple goodness that leads Goldsmith 
to prize it so highly in comparison with what, to the realist, is perhaps a 
less surprising phenomenon—the achievement of some measure of great- 
ness. Simple contentment is at times opposed to the pleasures of luxury, 
and the spontaneous and irrational affections of the heart are described 
appealingly. Here lies the core of Goldsmith’s sentimentalism—in a 
natural sensitivity of heart which led to love of home, of brother, of the 
“old familiar faces,”—a sentimentalism that is found in all periods ir- 
respective of the literary and ethical slogans flaunted by crusaders like 
Shaftesbury and Rousseau. 

III 


The heart, however, cannot be left to its own guidance. It is naif, un- 
suspicious, lavish. Like a child it would be lost without the guiding hand 
of prudence. Goldsmith himself was lacking in this restraining quality; 
but he, all the more clearly for that, realized its importance. In his work 
prudence is frequently represented in conflict with goodness of heart, 
and in this conflict one finds one of the limitations of Goldsmith’s 
reputed sentimentalism. Two other checks to sentimentalism were pres- 
ent in the essayist’s makeup—a distrust of romance, especially of 
romantic love, and a realistic acceptance of the chequered nature of 
life. 

“Virtue alone is true nobility,’ but it does not always triumph, nor 
is it always a desirable possession when unchecked by caution. “‘Hap- 
piness and misery... [are] ... rather the result of prudence than of 
virtue in this life,’”’*’ and this the Vicar and his virtuous family learned 
to their sorrow. The Primrose family ‘‘had but one character, that of 
being all equally generous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive.”’ In the 
succeeding chapters their misfortunes are detailed in a way that shows 
that Goldsmith was too keenly awake to the realities of life to credit 
their success anywhere short of the New Jerusalem. George was too high- 
minded to succeed as a writer or sycophant in London; Olivia was 
tricked by Thornhill; the vicar and his son Moses were cheated at the 
fair; the whole family was deceived by the harlots that Thornhill 
brought down from London. Surely these varied misfortunes are suffi- 


8 Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter xxvm. % Citizen of the World, Letter Xxxvil. 


7 Heading of chapter xxvii of The Vicar Wakefield. 
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cient to illustrate the need of caution, and the Vicar may wel! be granted 
his contention that the original loss of the family fortune was not pre- 
ventable by prudence.®* 

The Vicar is contrasted with two prudent men—Sir William Thorn- 
hill and Mr. Wilmot. When the Vicar is too virtuous to allow his son’s 
marriage with Wilmot’s daughter to proceed without informing the 
bride’s father of the true state of his fortune, the latter is too prudent to 
continue the match. Wilmot, of course, plays a minor réle. Sir William 
Thornhill is the real foil. He has learned the lesson of prudence after a 
too whimsical display of generosity under the influence of a “sickly 
sensibility.” He is the mind of Goldsmith, though the Vicar may 
well represent his sensitive heart. Sir William Thornhill is careful to 
test the worth of the Primroses before he rescues them from the calam- 
ities that their guilelessness brought on. 

The heart of Goldsmith—and the mind—stand clearly revealed in 
two of his extant letters. To his cousin Jane (Mrs. Lauder) he wrote in 
1758 that he was lacking in prudence and forgetful of his own interests.*® 
To his brother Henry he laid bare the cause of his impractical emotional 
being :*° 


I had learned from books to be disinterested and generous, before I was taught 
from experience the necessity of being prudent. I had contracted the habits and 
notions of a philosopher, while I was exposing myself to the insidious approaches 
of cunning; and often by being, even with my narrow finances, charitable to 
excess I forgot the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very situation of the 
wretch who thanked me for my bounty. 


In view of these statements it seems clear that Goldsmith could ad- 
mire the Primroses, but was clearly not recommending them to his 
readers as models for action. Rather he was, so it seems] Writing to 
counteract the effects of sentimental novels, as later he was to attack 
the drama of sensibility in essay and play)\The examples of the Man in 
Black and of Lien Chi Altangi enforce this point. The former learned 
that sensibility and good nature were imposed on by a rascally world that 
exploits the good man and esteems only the man who has power to give 
but gives nothing.*' Charity should be given coolly and reasonably. A too 
lavish generosity leads to the suspicion that the ‘‘uneasy sensations” of 
an oversensitive heart lead to a charity that relieves the giver as much 
as the object of distress.** Lien Chi Altangi was too virtuous to distrust 
the courtesan who promised to repair his watch and paid, by the loss of 
it, for his lesson in prudence.® 


8 Ibid., Chapter m1, ef passim. 8° Works, ed. Gibbs, 1, 439. 8° Thid., 1, 449-450. 
*! Citizen of the World, Letter xxvil. ® Ibid., Letter xxi. % Tbid., Letter vil. 
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The Good-Natured Man offers the clearest illustration of Goldsmith’s 
desire to check virtue by prudence. Like Goldsmith himself, like the 
Primrose family and the Man in Black, Honeywood is almost ruined 
by trust and generosity until he is saved by the practical sense of his 
uncle (Sir William Honeywood takes the réle of Sir William Thornhill) 
and the affection of Miss Richland, when the exigencies of comedy de- 
mand the happy ending. The title of the play indicates that Goldsmith’s 
fundamental purpose was to ridicule extravagance disguised as gener- 
osity and gullibility masked as universal benevolence. When Miss Rich- 
land attempts to defend Honeywood’s ‘‘tenderness, his humanity, his 
universal friendship” Sir William, the raisonneur, replies: 


That friendship, Madam, which is exerted in too wide a sphere, becomes totally 
useless. Our bounty, like a drop of water, disappears when diffused too widely. 
They who pretend most of this universal benevolence, are either deceivers or 
dupes: men who desire to cover their private ill-nature by a pretended regard - 
for all; or men who, reasoning themselves into false feelings, are more earnest 
in pursuit of splendid, than of useful virtues. ; 


Goldsmith’s own experience had taught him that books falsify life 
and lead to disillusionment and disaster. This alone is sufficient to ex- 
plain his consistent opposition to romance.® Goldsmith had, of course, 
no sympathy for marriages of convenience in which ‘“‘the gentleman’s 
mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured of the lady’s marriageable grove.” 
He knew also that a little romance has its appeal, and even in the satiric 
Citizen of the W orld he weaves a thread of sentiment, the love of Hingpo, 
Lien Chi Altangi’s son, for the captive Zelis, who is discovered to be the 
niece of the Man in Black. 

Such a condescension to the reading public does not blind Goldsmith 
to the need of caution. In an essay contributed to the British Magazine 
in 1760 he warns young women not to expect too much from marriage; 
that friendship must reinforce passion; and that a too violent passion 
destroys itself.°7 The story of Choang and Hansi describes the second 
marriage of Choang, who, after an early experience in disillusionment, 
marries again with open eyes, with the result that he and his wife “lived 
together for many years in great tranquillity, and not expecting rapture, 


“ Good-Natured Man, Act mr, i. Cf. the first dialogue between Marlowe and Miss Hard- 
castle in She Stoops to Conquer. From the New Essays one might quote, “Neither abilities, 
nor virtue, nor even a title, are of any great service for present happiness without prudence 
and perseverance.” New Essays, ed. Crane, p. 99 f. 

I plan to develop the opposition between realism and romance in an article on Gold- 
smith as realist. ‘ 

® Citizen of the World, Letter cxtv. Cf. also Letter cxvt. 

* Works, ed. Gibbs, rv, 483. 
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made a shift to find contentment.’** A third warning is given in “‘Scot- 
tish Marriages” against passionate elopements before the character and 
position of one’s lover are known. 

If any proof were needed of Goldsmith’s disapproval of Olivia’s 
romantic attachment for Thornhill besides her supposed loss of virtue, 
such proof is amply furnished by his continued opposition to love apart 
from common sense. The réle of Jenkinson in seeing the trickster tricked 
in The Vicar of Wakefield is an even worse parody of probability than 
the good fortune showered on the Primrose family by an indulgent provi- 
dence masquerading as Sir William Thornhill. 

The simple life may be desirable, but it can be no more than an 
ideal. Luxury is inevitable as humanity progresses, and is, in fact, the 
fount of pleasure in a civilized community. Artificial luxuries increase 
our wants, and pleasure consists in obviating these wants as they arise. 
Hence luxury increases our capacity for happiness.”° It is well that Gold- 
smith could accept this syllogistic argument and support it by economic 
arguments inherited from Mandeville and by a belief that luxury pre- 
cedes and induces scientific progress,” for he saw that if any one indul- 
gence were restricted a new one would swiftly replace it.”? The cult oi 
the primitivist was no more than a hopeless dream. 

Goldsmith not only questioned the wisdom of the sentimentalist, be 
doubted his sincerity. The compassion of Zelis in her flight from London 
was “sentimental only as it served to protract the immediate enjoy- 
ment” of a situation” The sentimentalist, in general, is seeking a glib 
palliation for an indulgent Epicureanism of life.” 

Though it must be granted that Goldsmith was instinctively sensitive, 
and, in the non-technical sense of the word, sentimental, he was able to 
keep from being entangled in the doctrinaire sentimental movement oi 
Shaftesbury, Richardson, and Rousseau. He was continually checking 
the rush of the heart with the reins of common sense, in literature with 
considerable success, though in life with perhaps too little. He is aware 
that the sentimentalist is an idealist viewing life through the false 
glasses of romance, and not seldom an unconscious hypocrite seeking an 
escape from a realism he found unpleasant and a morality he found 
severe. Goldsmith the writer must be identified not with the Vicar, 


*8 Citizen of the World, Letter xvmt. 
* Essay xxitl, Miscellaneous Works, p. 348. 
10 Citizen of the World, Letter x1.—This essay contains the most complete defense of 
luxury in Goldsmith’s work. " Tbid., Letter m1. 
% [bid., Letter txxxn; New Essays, ed. Crane, p. 28. 
™ Works, ed. Gibbs, rv, 271-273. Citizen of the World, Letter Lx. 
™ Essay xxt1, Miscellaneous Works, p. 346. 
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though one phase of the man is mirrored there, but with the far more 
sensible and prudent Sir William Thornhill. It is even possible that The 
Vicar of Wakefield should be regarded not as an idyll of simple life in 
rural England, but as a satire on idealism comparable to The Good- 
Natured Man, — a satire broken in the end by an indulgence of the 
novelist to his own heart and to the hearts of a sentimental reading 


public. 
W. F. GALLaway, Jr. 


University of Kentucky 
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POETIC HERO-WORSHIP IN THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


O BE perfectly accurate, this title should be considerably longer; 

for the late eighteenth century will be represented by only its last 
decade and its hero-worshippers by those remarkably misguided bards 
who gained an irmmortality of sorts by publishing their verses in the 
poets’ corners of contemporary magazines. Apparently the desire to 
write poetry had then become quite uncontrollable in the breasts of most 
literate Englishmen, and practically everything so written could be sent 
off to certain acceptance by obliging periodicals. Yet some poets were still 
timorous enough to feel the need of authority and wise enough to find it 
by writing either tributary stanzas to generally admired authors or ac- 
knowledged imitations of their more familiar compositions. Others, more 
generous, did the same thing to express their unbounded enthusiasm; 
and a few even wrote in reproach and bitterness of spirit when certain 
contemporary authors failed to satisfy them. Whatever their motive, 
their poetry remains valuable as evidence of the taste of the time. And, 
because the process of making over the gods in one’s own image, or 
rather in the image of what one would like to be, is always instructive, 
and because at this particular time the image was so distinctly that of 
the average man, become more or less articulate, the opportunity for 
research and generalization becomes irresistibly alluring. 

The first generalization rises naturally from the titles of the tributary 
stanzas, from which we learn that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Herbert, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, Young, Thomson, Shenstone, Gray, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Collins, Cowper, the Wartons, Burns, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge were all sufficiently admired to be worth writing about. To 
save time and avoid repetition, it is better to consider only those who are 
most widely praised and so presumably most popular—Shakespeare, 
Milton, Thomson, Collins, Thomas Warton, Burns, Southey, and Gray, 
none of whom received less than three poetic tributes. It is significant 
to notice that all of these were regarded as romantic by their magazine 
admirers. But the degree and type of romanticism varied, and that in 
a curiously chronological fashion. In general, the older men were made 
more romantic than they were, the younger contemporaries less romantic. 
The older men were conceived of as radical, “sublime,” occasionally al- 
most “horrid,” literary equivalents of Salvator Rosa; the younger men, 
who were themselves more inclined to be thus radical, were on the con- 
trary praised for restraint and sensibility when any appeared in their 
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writings, and, when none did, were actually reproved. In short, it was a 
constant process of bringing some heroes down to date, and others back 
to it. For the to-date in question was not the contemporary one but some 
fifty years before, and the ideal poet, the idol who needed no making 
over, was Thomas Gray. All other poetry, according to these critics of 
the magazines, must be judged by The Bard and the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. 

Shakespeare, of course, must be brought down to date, by the cus- 
tomary process of misinterpretation and discreet selection. This was the 
more easily done because the poets were exceedingly unscholarly gentle- 
men, knowing little about Shakespeare and nothing about the other 
Elizabethans. They did, however, know something about the controversy 
between Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu and the foul fiend Voltaire, enough to 
enlist all chivalry, patriotism, and even religion on the side of the Swan 
of Avon and exalt him at once, without need of more critical considera- 
tions, to supreme eminence, whether on the Island of Fancy, where— 


Alone he stood—for there was none but he 
On such a fearful precipice could stand,' 


or, in the case of more literal-minded admirers, on Guy’s Cliff, “but a 
few miles from Stratford, the place of Shakespeare’s nativity,” also fa- 
mous as the last refuge of Guy of Warwick. None the less, critical con- 
sideration of a sort was not lacking. According to this second admirer, 
Shakespeare deserved fame chiefly as a writer of chronicle plays and 
Hamlet; 

Here soar’d the bard to foreign climes, 

Ad’vent’rous like the stork; 

And daring sung the bloody crimes 

Of Lancaster and York. 


Here oft he sung of warlike deeds, 
And stain’d Avona red; 

Who, in a bed of whisp’ring reeds, 
Conceal’d his timid head. 


And oft as silence led the hours 

At eve residing here, 

He gather’d artless meadow-flowers, 

For poor Ophelia’s bier. 
The implied comparison between Avona and the gentle Severn is suffi- 
cient proof that this author had read at least Henry IV, part 1. Another 
draws on Richard III for his somewhat modernized— 


1 “Situation of Shakespeare in the Island of Fancy,” Universal Magazine, ct, 430. 
* “Guy’s Cliff, the Seat of Bertie Greathead, Esq.,” General Magazine, tv, 31-32. 
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troop of grisly ghosts, 
With iron teeth and staring stony eyes, 
Demons and fiends, and all the hellish brood.’ 


Mr. Jerningham may have glanced over A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor as well as The Tempest and Macbeth 
which he specifically mentions as sources for the lines: 


Within the ring of Incantation’s ground, 
Elves, fairies, spirits, demons flock around... . 
And the pale wretch, reversing nature’s doom, 
Abruptly rising from the rifted tomb. 


Finally, Dr. Aikin confines himself entirely to Macbeth, and in ‘“Duncan’s 
Warning,’® by providing a supplement to that play, repairs Shakes- 
peare’s only omission and makes him the ideal romantic poet of the su- 
pernatural. All that he needed was a Bard, after the manner of Gray: 


In dusky mantle wrapp’d a grisly form 
Rush’d with a giant’s stride across his way; 
And thus, while howl’d around the rising storm, 
In nollow, thund’ring accents pour’d dismay. 
Stop, O King! thy destin’d course, 

Furl thy standard, turn thy horse, 

Death besets this onward track, 

Come no farther; quickly back... 

On he goes!—resistless fate 

Hastes to fill his mortal date. 

Cease your warnings, vain, though true; 
Murder’d king, adieu! adieu! 


Thus the modernization is completed, and Shakespeare may safely be 
admired in the eighteenth century. 

Milton, too, one might expect to see modernized as a poet of the super- 
natural, but for some reason such was not the case in the magazines. 
Only Richard Cumberland undertook to rival Paradise Lost, and he, as 
he wrote a full book and published it as such, does not, strictly speaking, 
come within the limits of the poets’ corners, although certain passages 
were reprinted there, under the sublime titles, Description of Satan’s 
Descent in a Stormy Gust to the Infernal Regions,® and Description of 
Death Coming out of his Gloomy Mansion at the Call of Satan.’ Obviously 
these descriptions are intensely romantic, demanding illustrations by Sal- 


8 “Situation of Shakespeare in the Island of Fancy,” Universal Magazine, c1, 430. 

* “Subjects for Painters, from Shakespeare’s Tempest. (From The Shakespeare Gallery, 
by Mr. Jerningham),” New Annual Register (1791), 188-189. 

5 Lady’s Magazine, xx, 550. ® Annual Register, xxx1v, 169-170. 

1 New Annual Register (1792), 200-202. 
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vator Rosa. It is only surprising that no other poets followed Cumber- 
land’s example. Certainly it was not modesty that restrained them and 
set them instead to writing such intentional or accidental parodies as 
Sonnet, In the Manner of Milton, On seeing some Landscapes of Needle- 
work,® or Sonnet. Address’d to the Militia Forces in “Burlesque Imitation 
of Milton’s famous Sonnet written ‘on the intended Attack upon the 
City’,’’® or such college verses as “‘A Parody:’’!° 


Hence, loathed Sophocles, 

Of Lecturer and blackest Tutor born, 

In Lecture-Room forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid Quizzes, Bloods, and Bucks unholy; 
Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where pallid Study spreads her midnight wings, 
And dismall ditties sings: . . . 

But come thou Pleasure fair and free, 

In college clept Good Company. 


Such poems as these prove that Milton’s was a name to conjure with, 
but suggest that its virtues were largely taken on faith by people who 
read no more of his poetry than had been assigned to them. Only one 
author, a Mr. Lawes of Jamacia, seems to be writing his praises sincerely 
and at first hand; and, characteristically enough, he praises for the 
wrong thing, hailing Milton as the inventor of blank verse in terms which 
suggest nothing less than Victor Hugo and the literary revolution of 
1830. Apparently the partisans of Shakespeare did not protest. At least 
none ever wrote in to the magazine to refute Mr. Lawes’ lyric eulogy:"! 


’Twas thou, advent’rous bard, who durst aspire 
To tune thy sacred lyre 

Free from the shackles of the Gothic age; 

When ev’ry monkish tale was made to chime; .. . 
Not so thy verse, deep, sonorous, strong. 
Heroicly majestic, moves along; 

And ev’ry sentence, ev’ry line 

Mysteriously doth shine, 

Well fraught with antient lore, and skill divine. 


Yet, mistaken though he is. Mr. Lawes is none the less important as a 
witness; and it was Milton’s mastery, if not his invention, of blank verse 
that would eventually endear him to the still coy romanticists. 
Shakespeare and Milton are the giants of the past, the older poets 
who can afford to be radical. With the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 


® European Magazine, xx, 220. * By Nemo, Gentleman's Magazine, Lxim, 262. 
10 “A Parody,” Spirit of the Public Journals, m1, 217-218, 
™ European Magazine, xxi, 71-72, 
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tury, however, the situation is altered. For one thing, the poets are no 
longer so thoroughly established that they are felt to be above criticism; 
and, for another, they are no longer so little known that they can be too 
freely adapted. There must be Jess obvious misinterpretation and more 
ingenious selection. Fortunately, this task becomes easier as it becomes 
more necessary. The great poets of the earliest part of the eighteenth 
century are quite as modern as their admirers of the last decade. 
Certainly the case of the first of these, Thomson, presented no diffi- 

culties. Again the poets did not make full use of their opportunities, 
neglecting The Castles of Indolence entirely: but that was because their 
attention was so completely absorbed by The Seasons, which they hailed 
as the descriptive poem par excellence, more than making up for any 
lack of sublimity by its stress, more appropriate in a modern poet, on 
sensibility. Naturally they found more sensibility than Thomson might 
have been willing to admit. So far as they were concerned, his chief 
quality was gentleness and his field the painting of landscapes worthy 
of Claude Lorraine, the sole rival and supplement of Salvator Rosa. As 
one poet says: 

To usher in the smiling years, 

Nature’s gentle bard appears! 

Descriptive Thomson! on thy head 

Every muse sweet influence shed... 

While rounding thus the varying year, 

The circling seasons still appear; 

So long shall last thy matchless song, 

Gentlest of the tuneful throng. 


The repetition of the adjective here was not accidental. And the same 
gentleness extends from Thomson to Nature herself in another poem:" 


Then mourn, thou dear deserted flood, 
Go murmur to thy banks along; 

And sigh, soft echo of the wood, 

For thou no more shalt hear his song. 
Those sweets are fled that loiter’d here. 
The Season’s face in sorrow seems; 
Those notes he warbled smooth and clear 
Are heard no more on Eden’s Streams. 


Clearly the only hope for consolation lies in the thought that, although 
Thomson himself may be less permanent than the scenes described, his 
poetry is more so—at least according to one admirer: 


12 “The Seasons: Inscribed to the Memory of Thomson,” Univ. Mag., xv1x, 430-431. 
4s “Eden Streams. To the Memory of Thomson,” European Magazine, xx1, 222-223. 
4 “Written on a blank Leaf of Thomson’s Seasons,” Genileman’s Magazine, Lxv1, 863. 
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Hail, Nature’s Poet! whom she taught alone 

To sing her works in numbers like her own; . . 

Then smiling said 

(But first with laurel crown’d her fav’rite’s head), 
“These beauteous children, though so fair they shine, 
Fade in my Seasons, let them live in thine.” 

And live they shall, the charm of ev’ry eye. 

Till Nature sickens, and the Seasons die! 


Even if the genius so praised be not a thoroughly romantic one, there 
can be no doubt of the romantic nature of the worshipper’s enthusiasm. 

Collins presented rather more of a problem, or would have, if his ad- 
mirers had followed the general example and considered his works alone. 
But here the basis for approval is altered. Collins becomes a romantic 
figure chiefly because he was mad and so fell in with the great romantic 
preéccupation. A Mr. Enort" in particular appears to have been im- 
pressed by the spectacle so provided of an ideal Bard, 


on whose fated head 
Let genius’ smiles and fortune’s keenest throes; [sic] 
Who, doom’d in life a stormy path to tread, 
Sought in the muse a refuge from his woes. 


And so those “ills which riv’d with cruel pangs his breast’ while he 
was yet alive form the chief ground for Collins’ later popularity. 

Encouraged by the thought of his hero’s madness, Mr. Enort actually 
proceeded to read and imitate some of his poetry, choosing the Ode to 
Evening, with its characteristic meter and Lorraine-like atmosphere. 
With somewhat redundant caution, the disciple takes over Collins’ title 
and adds an introductory quotation before lauching on the slightly 
altered but still only too recognizable stanza :!7 


The gentlest sound which wakens echo’s ear 

In pow’rless numbers breath’d without a guide, 
Would fain with modest pleadings now be heard 
By thee, O courteous Eve. 


And an Ode to Winter on the same pattern makes up for the necessary 
change in title by including a note to admit that the form is ‘‘partly 
copied from Horace in his Ode to Pyrhae, and our English Poet Collins’ 
Ode to Evening; but not sufficiently close to be termed an imitation of 
either.””!* It is at least sufficiently close to serve as practical evidence 
of his admiration 


18 “Lines on Collins, the Chichester Bard,” European Magazine, xxxtt, 415. 
6 Thid. 1” European Magazine, xxxiv, 403-404. 
8 European Magazine, xxxim1, 47, note, 
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Nor is Mr. Enort the only poet to copy the Ode to Evening. The stanza 
form, without any Horatian admixture, appears at least three times. 
Once, in almost its original wording, it is used for an Ode to Indolence 
which in spite of its name certainly owes little to Thomson:'® 

If ought of gentlest note, the Pastoral Lute 

May speak, soft Nymph, and not distract thine ear, 
As in the moss-grown glade 

Thou lay’st thy languid head; 

Attend my strain, and may it soothe thy sense, 

As when thou hear’st from out th’accustom’d oak, 
Lone Philomela pour 

Her sadly pleasing song. 


Again, in an Ode to the Aeolian Harp,” it is used with a little more free- 
dom, at least in the matter of wording and time of day: 

Thee, sweet enchantress! and thy vocal strain, 

Now let me hear, when morn, with dewy locks, 

Now climbs the uplands grey, 

And listens to the lark. 


But the third example” is the most remarkable, since it alone breaks 
away from the appropriate tone of gentle sensibility to attempt sub- 
limity, in a chant of victory inspired by Nelson’s naval battle. When this 
poet cries, 

Climb, climb Abookir’s tower. Not thus, not thus 

Abyss-born earthquakes bellow: yawning deeps 

Prepare not to ingorge 

The eternal pyramids! 


the process of romantic modernization has been completed, and Collins’ 
stanza as well as Collins suits the conception of the frenzied Bard. 

With very little more justification, the same conception came to be 
applied to Thomas Warton, who died in 1790, just in time to provide 
our magazine poets with a subject for their elegies. The process must be 
different, however, for the worthy Laureate’s life offered no great op- 
portunity, and his works included no outstanding poem or original meter. 
His great achievement was of another kind, none the less eagerly wel- 
comed. He had written the History of English Poetry; and his admirers 
apparently never read beyond the early “Gothic” chapters. What they 
found there was quite enough to rouse their enthusiasm and make re- 
search a marvelously romantic affair, to be described in various energetic 
figures. Thus one author hails:* 


19 Genileman’s Magazine, tx, 656. 2 Universal Magazine, xc, 60. 
21 “‘Nelson’s Victory. An Ode,” Monthly Magazine, v1, 366-367. 
2 “On Mr. Warton,” Genileman’s Magazine, Lx, 648-649. 
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Warton, whose keenly penetrating eye 
Pierc’d the thick gloom, in which obscure of old, 
Those ancient stars of wit were wont to lie. 


According to another:* 
Back through the wastes of time he roam’d to bring 
The untainted streamlet from the Muses’ spring . . . 
Ev’n on bleak Caledonia’s barren strand 
He found a bard that o’er a savage land 
Hung sweetest notes of simple minstrelsy, 
Like violets perfuming a polar sky. 


And again the climax comes with the third example :* 


Behold our Poet, smit with sacred rage. 

Explore the dark and long-neglected page 

Of ancient Bards, whose fires but faintly gleam, 
Obscure their language, though sublime their theme: 
But, like some God, he drives the mists away, 
Reveals their beauties, and restores the day. 


Such contact as this with ancient Bards could but end with the creation 
of a Bard in Warton. And this last step is represented when William 
Boscawen, writing an elegy on the less interesting Joseph,” enlivens his 
lines by mentioning the romantic brother who 
the rugged heights aspir’d to climb 
Of Runic verse, and strike th’astonish’d ear 
With Gothic minstrelsy and antique rhyme. 


To all appearances, this reference applies to Thomas’ original writings 
as well as to the history; and henceforward Warton himself stands forth 
proudly as the peer of Gray and co-patron of Runic poesy. 

Thus Collins and Warton, as well as Shakespeare and Milton, were 
represented as sublime and radical in their generation. The radicalism 
of living poets is another matter, and the importance of dying at the 
correct moment is excellently illustrated by the contrasting opinions ex- 
pressed concerning Southey and Burns. Of the two, considered on their 
own merits, Burns was as much the more radical as he was the better 
poet. So long as he lived, there could be no approval of him in the maga- 
zines. But Burns died, and the circumstances of his death more than 
canceled the effects of his poetry. Southey, who lived on, became in- 
stead the scapegoat of revolutionary romanticism. 


* “On the Death of the Rev. Thomas Warton, Poet Laureate,” ibid., Lx, 648. 
* “On the Death of the Rev. Thomas Warton, B.D.,” ibid., tx, 555-556. 
* “Elegy on the Death of Dr. Joseph Warton,” ibid., xx, 258-259. 
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Obviously, those poets who rejoiced in writing elegies would find 
Burns a more suitable subject than even Thomas Warton. Here was a 
truly pathetic figure of neglected merit, almost a parallel to that other 
phase of Gray, the youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Taken by 
itself, this idea could inspire devotion:* 


While with unmelting bosom Flatt’ry pays 
At Grandeur’s gilded urn a venal praise, 
With warm Affection’s feelings, Genius turns 
To keep his vigils at the tomb of Burns. 
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This pathos could be even further increased by reference to the poet’s 
bereaved family, especially in such purposeful lines as A Fragment Ad- 
dressed to James Currie, M.D., F.R.S., of Liverpool, on his edition of the 
Works of Robert Burns, about to make its appearance, for the Benefit of 
the Widow and Orphan Family of that immortal Bard.*” And the climax 
was reached when patriotism too was called into play; for, after all, it 
was Scotland, not England, that had neglected Burns:** 


Had the warm sunshine of protecting gold 
Beam’d its kind lustre on her hapless son, 
Then to the world the sad tale were not told, 
That Scotia pities only Burns undone... 


Yet long, O Scotia, shall revolving years 

In slow array their circling orbit run, 

Ere Genius or Compassion chase their tears 
For this, thy hapless, thy neglected son. 


By this time, Burns had been thoroughly identified with the milder tra- 
dition and sensibility. 

As for his poetry, selection comes into play again. The really revolu- 
tionary specimens are quietly omitted. The most radical of the admirers 
ventures no further than Tam O’Shanter, finding that poem quite enough 
justification for his conception of Burns as Shakespeare’s only rival in 
the use of the supernatural. It is true that a Bard who let 


wild fancy seize the rein, 
Whilst horror thrills thro’ ev’ry vein, 
And sprites and elves, an awful train, 
Their orgies keep; 
And warlocks o’er the frighted plain 
At midnight sweep,”* 


= % “Epitaph on Robert Burns,” ibid., txvt, 775. *” Monthly Magazine, 1x, 565-566. 
* “Elegy on the Death of R. Burns, the Ayrshire Plowman,” Genileman’s Magazine, 
LXVI, 684. 
* “Stanzas, to the Memory of Robert Burns,” Monthly Magazine, m1, 53-54. 
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might be considered sublime, but it is a very mild sort of sublimity 
when Burns’ potentialities are considered. Most of the admirers, how- 
ever, found it safer to ignore sublimity in any form, laying their stress 
instead on sensibility. According to one of these conservatives:*° 

He’s gone, who portray’d life with ease, 

His “Cot on Sat’rday Night”’ shall live. 


For obviously the Cotter’s Saturday Night was a less disturbing poem 
than A Man’s a Man for A’ That might have been. But, on the whole, 
sympathy with animals is more innocuous than even the most restrained 
sympathy with the poor. The wisest admirer as well as the most senti- 
mental is that one who describes, in the third person, his own behavior 
as a reader:*! 

Then up he took his wee-bit book, 

The Mavis’ nest was there; 

He sat a while, and wept a while, 

And dropt a tender tear. 
To the inspiration of such conduct as this, not even the most captious 
eighteenth-century conservative could take exception. 

Exactly the same principle of selection governed those poets who ex- 
pressed their enthusiasm by imitation. The most thorough and versatile, 
one E.S.J., may be allowed to represent this entire group. And E.S.J.’s 
compositions range in kind from a very mild suggestion of radicalism 
to utter sentimentality—from A Tale which is an expurgated version 
of The Jolly Beggars, through two love songs and one semi-ballad,* to 
the climax represented by some lines On Shooting a Moor-fowl off her 
Nest through Mistake. In this latter work, the debt to the Elegy on a 
Mouse, already sufficiently obvious from the title, is not confined to the 
opening situation but extends, through five-line stanzas patterned on 
Burns’ six lines, as far as the personal application’ 


E’en like to thine the orphan’s lot, 

His name and place shall be forgot, 

In silent gloom; 

The dreary winds shall hold their rout, 
Out o’er his tomb. 


But the difference is as significant as the resemblances. Personal applica- 


%° “To the Memory of Robert Burns, who died at Dumfries, July 21, 1796, aged 38 
years,” by H. Lemoine, Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxvu, 596. 

“A Poet’s Lamentation on the Death of Mr. Robert Burns,” Lady’s Magazine, xxvu, 
520. ® European Magazine, xxxitl, 336. 

§ “Mary. A Song,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxx, 163-164; “A Song,” Genileman’s Maga- 
sine, LXX, 260-261; and “Jonny’s Grave. A Dirge,” Genileman’s Magazine, xvi, 423. 

™ Gentleman’s Magazine, xvi, 61. 
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tions thus discreetly generalized become the safest kind of appeal to 
sensibility. 

Unmodified, Burns’ personal applications were another affair entirely. 
The single poet who does deal with them does so in terms of unqualified 
disapproval, though paying a certain indirect tribute even then by at- 
tacking Burns’ content in an imitation of Burns’ style. There can be no 
doubt, however, of his attitude toward self-revelation in general and the 
type of self that Burns revealed in particular. As he says:* 


What tears has Liver polis shed, 
For Robin Burnie dead! 
Scotia’s rare flower! ... 


Now he’s awa’, wha can we ca’, 

To shout and roar and stun us aw’, 
With bleth’rin noise; 

About the Diel, and Willie Pitt, 
Twa dogs, twa biggs, an’ his ain wit, 
Of haggis and of lice. ... 


Tha’ blows, an’ cracks about thi sell, 

And that tha’ touches hearts reet well, 
Then bawls an’ sings; 

Brags how thou drinks, an’ rants, an’ roars, 
Kicks up a dust, and rhymes an’ whores; 
An’ dreams o’ kings. .. . 


But now tho’art gone, an’ aw’ thy tricks, 
Religion, Morals, Politics, 

Philosophy ; 

And of thy wondrous poetry, 

So blazon’d and puff’d up by thee, 

An end we see. 


Clearly this author had not the gift of prophecy. None the less, the error 
in his concluding stanza does not detract in the least from his value as 
spokesman of his generation. This is the style of poetry that Burns would 
have inspired, if he had inspired any at all, so long as he remained alive; 
and it is more than a coincidence that all of the commendatory verses 
previously mentioned were written after he had died. The dead can be 
made over. The living can only be reproved. 

Further proof of this fact, as well as illustration of the methods of 
reproving, may be found in the poetry which deals with Southey, who, 
for some reason, was considered most dangerous of all surviving romantic 
radicals; for Wordsworth was practically unmentioned in the magazines, 


% “Mair Sorrow,’ Gentleman’s Magazine, txx, 1186-1187. 
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and Coleridge appeared chiefly in the réle of misguided and misguiding 
politician. Southey, however, was rebuked in every connection, literary 
as well as philosophical. With Coleridge he is pilloried in the Anti- 
Jacobin, in such lines as 


And ye, five other wandering bards, that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

C——dge and S th-y, L——d, and L be, and Co. 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux!** 








Lepaux being a particularly obnoxious revolutionist. Another author, 
Fabricius, offering a closer parallel to the charges made against Burns, 
indicates clearly enough the greater seriousness of such aberrations in 
the case of the living:*’ 


See! faithful to their mighty dam, 

C——dge, S——th-y, L——-d, and L——be, 

In splay-foot madrigals of love, 

Soft moaning like the widow’d dove, 

Pour, side by side, their sympathetic notes; 

Of equal rights, and civic feasts, 

And tyrant kings, and knavish priests, 

Swift through the land the tuneful mischief floats. 

And now to softer strains they struck the lyre, 

They sung the beetle, or the mole, 

The dying kid, or ass’s foal, 

By cruel man permitted to expire. 
And, most famous of all attacks upon this erring pair, Canning’s parody 
On the Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder® pointed out simultane- 
ously the error of humanitarian sentiments and sapphic meters. It must 
be admitted that this is not entire neglect for Coleridge. But there was 
still more in store for Southey. 

Perhaps most of all, the magazine poets objected to his meters. Sap- 
phics were bad enough, but blank verse eclogues seem to have been even 
less enthusiastically received. The Anti-Jacobin promptly replied with 
The Pneumatic Revellers, An Eclogue, over the explanatory footnote: 


See Mr. Southey’s English Eclogues written upon a new plan. They suggested 
the idea of the Eclogue before us. Yet I lament my incompetency to the task of 
imitation; though I have endeavoured to bring Mr. S. as near as I could to the 
standard of his own beautiful originals; of which the following is a fine specimen: 
Old Friend! why, you seem bent on parish duty, etc. 

* “Explanation of the Satyrical Print,” Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine, 1, 110-111. 

37 Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine, 1, 365-367. 

%8 Spirit of the Public Journals, 11, 111-2. 

% Anti-Jacobin Review and Magasine, 1, 210. 
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It must be admitted that the difference here expressed was justified and 
the imitation not eminently successful, although the author did contrive 
to combine plain speaking with high thinking in a fashion wickedly sug- 
gestive of Southey’s. More elaborate and deserving of quotation was 
Joseph. An Attempt at Simplicity.*® which, from the disarming beginning, 
In a rude hamlet, 
There lives a man whose neighbors call him Joe; 


proceeds through a vast amount of dull circumstantial detail to the pa- 
thetic conclusion, 
So, in the dark, he homeward sped his way... 
A bucket (which some careless damsel left 
Before his idle neighbour, James Cole’s door) 
Cross’d his unwitting limbs, and—broke his shin. 
While lately standing at his door, 
To keep my best coat from the drizzling rain, 
I saw the bruise— 
His worthy consort, Joan, was his kind surgeon, 
And she, in one officious hand, did hold 
Brown paper, steep’d in vinegar— 
I turn’d away, 
Affected at the sight— 


It would be hard to believe that the author of these melancholy lines 
had not been reading certain of the Lyrical Ballads. But, whether or no 
Wordsworth was concerned, there can be no doubt of the debt to 
Southey. 

Nor were Southey’s meters his only offenses in the eyes and ears of 
the orthodox. For one thing, he gloried in Sabbath-breaking; and for 
that he was corrected, in terms of sweet reasoning, by an anonymous 
lady who would have him at least alternate, if he can not reconcile, 
romance and piety. As she says:*° 

Yet too like thee, Southey, I deem it sweet 

Widely to rove, where by no human eye 

My footsteps may be trac’d, down the deep dell, 

Where rocks on rocks are piled above my head... . 

Nor would I, Southey, for the world forgo 
This dearest privilege to man allow’d, 
Due, as the Sun each Sabbath-Day shall shine, 
To meet, with kindred man, the Parent God. 


Only the most impervious of sinners could resist such eloquence; and 
it is pleasant to reflect that Southey did recover in time to bring joy to 
the hearts of such sorrowing admirers. 

* ByS. Monthly Mirror, vu, 175-176.  Gentleman’s Magazine, Lx1x, 237. 
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Even more sorrowful and even more unwillingly admiring, however, 
was Miss Anna Seward, when that good lady read Joan of Arc and 
realized its heretical possibilities. This was no time for sweet reasoning. 
More violent measures must be used with an author who had at- 
tempted" 

to turn to deadliest Aconite 
The Laurel wreaths of Agincourt; to brand 
The hallow’d lustre of [his] England’s name 
With slavish Meanness, with rapacious Avarice, 
And the Wolf’s rage. 


For such a man would very probably 
o’er the murder of the Royal Victims, 
And o’er the Christian Faith’s apostacy, 
With blood of Innocents, and Martyr-flames 
Witness’d in France, cry—‘‘Vive la Liberté!” 
Dip [his] young hands in her ensanguin’d chalice, 
Brimm’d with the gore of Age, Infants, and Beauty, 
And throwing the Red Cap aloft in air, 
Laugh with the fierce Hyena!‘ 


And such men are all the more dangerous when, as here, they are per- 
verting “‘Sun-born Genius’ to base ends. Yet even Miss Seward feels 
a lingering affection for the ‘‘unnat’ral Boy.”’ However erring, Southey 
was felt to be worth saving; and for that reason he was written about 
in the magazines. Of all the living romantic radicals, he was most like 
the common herd. Wordsworth and Coleridge no longer spoke the poetic 
idiom or thought the thoughts that were safe and familiar. But Southey, 
in his farthest wanderings, was never entirely alien. And he was saved, 
and great were the rejoicings. 

Nevertheless, the time for that rejoicing was not yet. There was an- 
other, more faithful, inspiration for the enthusiasm of eighteenth-cen- 
tury bards; and that was the great Bard, Gray, who united in himself 
all acceptable sublimity and all glorified sensibility, who gave no occa- 
sion for reproof or reconstruction. Misunderstanding survived, of course, 
even in his case, for the poets were constitutionally incapable of under- 
standing everything that they praised; but even that was reduced to a 
minimum. In every fashion possible, Gray was recognized as the Ideal. 

Probably because his position was so thoroughly established, there are 
practically no tributary stanzas. The admirers plunged at once into imi- 
tation, and joyfully imitated everything that they could find. Even the 
Latin odes provided models. Inspired by Gray’s “beautiful Alcaic 


“ “Lines Written by Anna Seward, After Reading Southey’s Joan of Arc,” European 
Magazine, xxx, 118, ®@ Tbid. 
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stanza,” one poet of sensibility created an Ode to the Nymph of the Foun- 
tain of Tears,“ while the ‘‘celebrated Latin Ode on the Chartreuse’ 
roused no less than three to the sublimest of flights,“ and not even the 
unprepossessingly named De Principiis Cogitandi lacked its paraphrase.*° 
The minor English poems, too, were popular. There were lines Occasioned 
by reading Mr. Gray’s Hymn to Adversity,“ and William Parsons wrote an 
Ode to Bertie Greathead, intended to counteract the effect of the mistaken and 
querulous Picture of Human Nature, drawn by Mr. Gray in his Ode on 
a distant prospect of Eton College. This lengthy title indicates a rather 
flagrant case of misunderstanding, whether the misinterpretation was 
that of Parsons himself or Bertie Greathead. In any case, the purpose 
of the poem was to prevent premature disillusionment and so guard aca- 
demic standing in the grammar schools. Let Bertie devote himself to 
his studies,*” 

Howe’er the plaintive Sophists moan... 

Nor think, whate’er a Gray has sung, 

‘Tis folly to be wise!” 


And Mr Parsons, somewhat self-righteously, concludes :** 


To Poets who mislead our youth 
Let gaudier wreaths belong, 

Yet one again shall stoop to truth, 
And moralize his song. 


This implied reproach of Gray’s pessimism is the more surprising in that 
it comes from a man who was, himself, in other poems, one of the more 
stormily melancholy of the magazine bards. But perhaps Parsons felt 
that gloom was an adult prerogative and feared to cheapen it by sharing 
it with the very young. 

Among other adults, certainly, no one took exception to Gray’s mel- 
ancholy, whether it be gentle or furious. That open-minded lady, Helen 
Maria Williams, in particular, admired both phases equally and re- 
joiced alike*® 


® Universal Magazine, xcvt, 51. 

“ “Translation of Mr. Grey’s (sic) celebrated Alcaic Ode on the Chartreuse. (From 
Holder’s Miscellaneous Poems.),’”’ Universal Magazine, xctt, 212-213; “Translation of 
Gray’s Latin Ode, at the Grande Chartreuse,”’ Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxx, 981; and “‘Para- 
phrase of Mr. Gray’s Latin Ode, written at the Grand Chartreuse,” by Mr. March, of 
the Temple, Monthly Magazine, 1, 56. 

“ “Stanzas,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Lx1v, 361-362. 

“ Universal Magazine, xcvu, 127. 

“ (From an Ode to a Boy at Eton, with three Sonnets and one Epigram, by William Parsons, 
Esq.) New Annual Register, (1796), 162-163. 8 Ibid. 

** “Characters of English Poets,” Universal Magazine, Lxxxvu, 257. 
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with the mournful bard [to] go, 
Whom “melancholy mark’d her own,” 
While tolls the curfew, solemn, slow, 
And wander amid graves unknown:... 
Or... o’er old Conway’s flood 
Hang on the frowning rocks and trace 
The characters that, wove in blood, 
Stamp’d the dire fate of Edward’s race. 


Other writers, too, although less catholic in taste, appeared as enamored 
of Conway’s flood and sublimity typified by The Bard. The very cau- 
tious Mr. Eyre of Worcester paraphrased that poem to express his feel- 
ings toward French regicides, making assurance double sure by including 
the explanatory footnote:*° 


That the author of this attempt may not incur the Censure of Literary Theft 
he thinks it necessary to premise that the two opening Stanzas of the following 
Ode are an humble imitation of Gray’s celebrated Bard. 


He then ventures upon the sufficiently characteristic exordium:™ 


Ruin seize thee, lawless Band! 
Destruction on thy Counsels wait. 


And apparently a similar uncertainty prompted the anonymous author 
of a Paraphrase on the 137th Psalm, alluding to the captivity and ill-treat- 
ment of the Weish bards by King Edward II to include at any price a 
scene on the banks of this particular stream :* 

By the glow-worm’s yellow fire, 

Tuning his romantic lyre, 

Gray’s pale spectre seems to sing— 

“Ruin seize thee, ruthless king!” 


Only the third, who wrote over the Gothic signature of Leoline Fitz- 
mador, made no such direct claim of discipleship; and even he was not 
greatly daring, since the account of his still earlier Bard’s apostrophe to 
Caesar instead of Edward differs from Gray’s original only in date and 
conclusion. Apparently Leoline had moral scruples concerning suicide, 
which prompted an altered ending :* 

A Roman’s whizzing dart 

Closed the bard’s tuneful song, and rent his reeking heart. 


But this change comes very late in the poem, and up to then the almost 
word-for-word adaptation of Gray had been more eloquent proof of de- 
votion than any number of allusions. 

50 “An Elegaic Ode on the Death of a late unfortunate Monarch.” Thespian Magazine, 1, 


285-286. 8 Tbid. 8 Universal Magazine, LXXXVI, 265. 
583 “Ode,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxu1, 367. 
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After this threefold display of interest in The Bard, it is a little sur- 
prising to find that only one poet copied The Fatal Sisters; but perhaps 
that more unusual type of Gothicism was felt to be a little too daring. 
Certainly, the poet who did copy it thought best to quote his authority 
at once and attribute ‘“‘the Machinery of the Witches” to Gray—a wise 
precaution, as it happens, since internal evidence might have suggested 
more of a debt to Shakespeare and Macbeth in this Battle of Hastings, with 
its ominous conclusion:™ 


Hark, Sisters, hark—while I foretell— 

Joy to us thro’ William’s reign: 

Joy to ev’ry tribe of Hell,— 

For Harold’s loss is Mischief’s gain. 

Towns sink for woods, and man to beast gives way! 
Haste, and with Mischief laugh at Harold’s natal day. 


This is no production to reflect great credit on its originals, whatever 
they might be. But it does at least add the weight of one more example 
to the tradition whereby witches must speak in trochaic meter, a cus- 
tom they maintained throughout the eighteenth century. 

Thus the Gothic poems had their admirers and set the boundaries of 
safe sublimity among the poets of the magazines. But, right for once 
in,their literary judgment, the greater number of Gray’s disciples, then 
as later, preferred to lay stress on the Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Here was the perfect type of melancholy. Here was humanitarian phil- 
osophy in its safest form, utterly detached from possible action. And 
here was the only acceptable revelation of an author’s personality, in 
terms suitably generalized and conventionalized into the popular neg- 
lected merit mould. All these tendencies of the mid-century had received 
here, in this one poem, their perfect and lasting expression. And appar- 
ently the magazine authors realized this in their fashion. It is a decided 
compliment to Gray that they were content to imitate him almost lit- 
erally, in indirect tribute to his immense superiority. 

There are various degrees of indebtedness, admitted or otherwise, 
among these imitation elegies. Some authors are still punctilious about 
naming their source and so forestalling possible odious comparisons. 
Thus Lycidas was properly humble when® 


With mind ill-tun’d [he] waked the Lyre of Gray: 
That Lyre which hears no more the master-hand. 


William Mason, too, the friend and biographer of Gray, when touring 


4 European Magasine, xxu, 454-455. 
55 “Flegy,” Monthly Mirror, vi, 106-108. 
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South Wales and discovering a hitherto unnoticed churchyard, is careful 
to introduce his poem on the matter with the deprecatory lines: 


Then take, poor peasants, from the friend of Gray 
His humbler praise; for Gray or fail’d to see, 

Or saw unnotic’d, what had wak’d a lay 

Rich in the pathos of true poesy. 


And even I.T.R., who forsook the country churchyard for Westminster 
Abbey, dared not make the change of scene without inviting Gray’s in- 
spiration to accompany him:*” 

Then come, Reflection, nymph of sober mien, 

Who rov’d beneath the Yew-tree’s shade with Gray; 

Teach me to meditate the solemn scene, 

As pensive “‘thro’ the long-drawn aisles’’ I stray. 


Apparently the very name of the poet was a tower of strength to his fol- 
lowers, and the imitator who called upon it might be sure of sympathy 
with his ambition and tolerance for whatever he achieved. 

A second group of imitators do not feel the need of mentioning their 
hero by name, as they have adapted instead the title of his poem, naming 
their effusions Reflections in a Country Churchyard, Reflections During an 
Evening’s Walk in a Country Churchyard, Meditations, Written in a 
Churchyard, or even an Elegy, Written Amonst the Tombs. And always 
the poems that follow bear out the promise of their titles, in spite of 
some minor variations. The two poems of reflections, for example, sub- 
stitute heroic couplets for Gray’s stanza but carefully maintain his mood 
and pass in his own manner from the familiar discovery that®* 


The rich, the poor, the coward, and the brave 
Lie mingled here within the silent grave; 


to the equally familiar application,®® 


In musing thus, I learn full well to know 
How vain’s the world, how transient all below! 


The Meditations, on the other hand, reverse this order, preserving the 
original stanza while turning the moral in a new direction ** 


% “Elegy, written in a Church-Yard in South Wales. (From Poems by William Mason, 
M.A. Vol. m11.),”” New Annual Register (1797), 172-174. 

© “Elegy in Westminster Abbey,” Monthly Magazine, 1, 56. 

% “R-flections in a Country Churchyard,” by Anna, Lady’s Magazine, xxm, 46-47. 

* “Reflections During an Evening’s Walk in a Country Churchyard,” by Hanslopiensis, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, txv, 950-951. 

“Meditations, Written in a Church-yard,” by J. B., Gentleman’s Magazine, Lx1, 
661-662. 
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Mark this, ye thoughtless virgins of our isle; 

Nor boast your charms, your riches, or your birth: 
The flowery path is trod but for a while, 

And lo! we slumber in the chilly earth! 


And the elegy, as well as another Elegy without further qualification, 
repeats both stanza and sentiment exactly, as often as possible in the 
words of the original. A single stanza from this last-mentioned poem 
may serve as summary for both of them:* 


Ah! what avails illustrious by birth? 

Nor glittering star, nor coronet can save: 
Alike the marble pile, or mound of earth, 
The great and poor are equal in the grave. 


Wolfe would scarcely have preferred writing these lines to taking Quebec 
in the morning. But they reflect the same admiration that prompted 
his comment. There can be no doubt that these five authors knew the 
Elegy. 

A third group, too, deserve some consideration, though these were 
wandering and misguided individuals, who sought greater dignity by 
going to Westminster Abbey and paid for it by losing their elegiac me!- 
ancholy. The inscriptions on tombstones proved too interesting, and, in 
spite of themselves, the authors forgot the emptiness of fame in general 
in their enthusiasm over these specific examples. I.T.R. himself aban- 
doned the nymph Reflection for the goddess of Literary Criticism and 
concluded his moral discussion with a commentary on Johnson and 
Addison.” William Beckford of Jamaica found himself writing a eulogy 
on Wolfe and Townsend, to console them for the lack of a more tangible 
monument.® And a third writer, one P. Courtier, was so completely car- 
ried away by his admiration for the mighty dead that, having asked the 
conventional question—‘‘What is human greatness but a dream?’’—he 
simply could not help answering it cheerfully, in a great rush of patriotic 
fervor culminating in the prophecy 


from the great examples they have given, 
Britain shall see a kindred race arise, 
Of Godlike men—the delegates of heaven; 
Till death demands them for their native skies. 


6 “Elegy,” by G., Universal Magazine, Lxxxvi, 332.—For “Elegy Written Among the 
Tombs” by S. C., see Gentleman’s Magasine, tx, 340-1. 

&@ “Flegy in Westminster Abbey,” Monthly Magazine, 1, 56. 

“Upon a Winter’s Walk, In the Evening, in Westminster Abbey,” by Valdarno, 
Monthly Mirror, v1, 361-362. 

« “Elegy, Written in Westminster Abbey. (From Poems, by P. Courtier),” Universal 
Magazine, cxvm, 136-137. 
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The moral of all this is obvious. Westminster Abbey calls for an ode 
rather than an elegy, and the disciple of Gray would do well to confine 
himself to country churchyards. None the less, these three men were 
disciples and must be included in the brotherhood. 

All of the writers in these three groups have dealt with a single idea 
of the Elegy, that of the transitory nature of all earthly things. Two men 
there are, however, who deserve particular attention, for having taken 
over something else from their original. William Mason was one of these 
exceptional readers; and his contribution was the development of Gray’s 
suggestion that poverty and ignorance might, after all, be blessings in 
disguise. According to his grave advice:® 


Still nurse that best of knowledge, gentle swains! 
Still act as heart-felt sympathy inspires; 

The taste, which birth from education gains, 
Serves but to chill affection’s natural fires. 


To you more knowledge than what shields from vice 
Were but a gift would multiply your cares; 

Of matter and of mind, let reasoners nice 

Dispute; be patience yours, presumption theirs. 


Thus is romanticism purified and the theory of the natural goodness of 
man turned to the service of church and state. If peasants obeyed Mr. 
Mason, there would be no danger in England of anything like the French 
Revolution. 

Finally, the other of these gentlemen, John Davis, described as ‘‘the 
American,” concerned himself with a third possibility of the Elegy, that 
suggested by the epitaph. For Mr. Davis liked to think of himself as a 
youth to fortune and to fame unknown and found here the ideal oppor- 
tunity. All that was necessary was the substitution of another, more 
suitable mourner for the venerable swain, and that could be accom- 
plished easily: 

Haply the genius of the place may say— 

“’Twas here he sought in poesy relief, 

And oft in mournful mood sigh’d out the day, 

Or touched the lyre to simplest sounds of grief... . 


One morn I missed him from his custom’d walk, 
His lyre, neglected, lay beneath a tree; 

No more in secret did I hear him talk, 

Nor at the grave, nor on the road was he.” 


8 “Elegy, written in a Church-Yard in South Wales. (From Poems by William Mason, 
M.A. Vol. m.),” New Annual Register (1797), 172-174. 
“ “In Me Ipsum,” European Magazine, xxxvu, 472. 
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So, here again, as in the manner of the Bard, Gray marks the limit of 
safe romanticism. Self-revelation thus made impersonal and colorless was 
quite acceptable. Mr. Davis had chosen his model wisely. The confes- 
sions of Gray were not at all like those of Burns. 

So with Gray, the most admired of all, comes to an end our list of 
the eight chief literary heroes praised or admonished in the late tight- 
eenth century by the poets of the magazines. Throughout, the herowor- 
ship has expressed itself in time-honored fashion, by re-creating the hero 
in terms of that which the worshipper most admired. In this case, of 
course, what the worshipper most admired was Gray, the supreme master 
of the two favorite moods for poetry, sublimity and sensibility. Sub- 
limity he illustrated in The Bard, and on this model assiduous admirers 
hastened to reconstruct Shakespeare and Milton, Collins, and Warton, 
even, sometimes, Burns. But all of these great men had at least their 
moments of sensibility as well; and minor poets and poets still alive were 
entirely identified with sensibility, or, if rebellious, cast into outer dark- 
ness. An already established reputation could include sublimity. But, 
in general, sublimity was too near radicalism, and radicalism, especially 
in the matters of humanitarianism and self-revelation, led to the French 
Revolution and all unpleasantness. Restraint was a safer virtue to find 
in the coming man. For, after all, the ideal poem of the century was the 
Elegy; and the conservatism of the common people of the day expressed 
and demanded its preferences through the poets of the magazines. 


Ruta O. Rose 
W heaton College 
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LXVI 
METAPHER UND MARCHENGESTALT 


VI. Fougut: UNDINE unp KttHLEBORN 


In voller konkreter Wirklichkeit, jedem ungefihr in gleicher Weise 
vor Augen tretend, stehen im Gegensatz zu Tiecks Runenbergfrau 
und Hoffmanns Serpentina, Fouqués Elementargeister im Verkehr mit 
den Menschen. Allerdings macht auch Fouqué einen sehr wesentlichen 
Unterschied in der metaphorischen Behandlung der beiden Gestalten, 
der Undine und des Kiihleborn. Kiihleborn, in jeder seiner Erschein- 
ungen an das Wasser gemahnend und an das Wasser gebunden, ewig 
beweglich und sich verwandelnd, halb Wasser, halb Geist, steht der 
Natur naher und erinnert durch falschen Schein und Irrtum an die illu- 
sorischen Gestalten Tiecks und Hoffmanns. Dagegen steht Undine selbst 
in ihrer engen Verwandtschaft mit Melusine der Stufe der Volksmirchen- 
gestalt niher und erinnert mehr an Musius’ Schwanenjungfern und 
Nymphe des Brunnens. Sie ist fast vollstandig vermenschlicht und ver- 
wandelt sich nur am Anfang und am Ende der Erzihlung. Aus dem 
Wasser geht sie hervor, ins Wasser kehrt sie zuriick, dazwischen aber 
liegt ein Menschenleben, welches nur in der Macht, die sie auf Kiihle- 
born ausiibt, und durch einen zarten metaphorischen Schleier den Zu- 
sammenhang mit dem Element erkennen lasst. 

Kiihleborn erinnert in manchen Ziigen an Goethes Irrlichter. Er hat 
dieselbe Beweglichkeit, er macht dieselben héflichen Verbeugungen; die 
Unsicherheit, wofiir man ihn eigentlich halten soll, wird bei ihm zum 
stindigen Phinomen. Vor allem ist er neben die Irrlichter zu stellen als 
Muster einer metaphorischen Gestalt vollstindigster Verschmelzung 
zweier Sphiren: was er als Wasser tut, ist menschlich motiviert; durch 
seine menschliche Erscheinung scheint stets das Naturphinomen hin- 
durch. 

Seine Sprache lasst klangmalend in Ratter- und Zischlauten und 
Wiederholungen das Geriusch des Wasserfalls héren: Rascher Ritter, 
riist’ger Ritter, ich ziirne nicht, ich zanke nicht usw. (267.20).™ Sein 
Geplatscher klingt beimahe wie Lachen (267.16), er erzdhlt und fliistert 
(266.21, 23), redet im einer fremden Sprache (269.33), verschwindet 
murrend und murmelnd (287.36). 

Wie seine Sprache, so seine Gestalt: er erscheint meist als ein ansehn- 
licher oder riesenmdassig langer, weisser Mann mit weissem Antlitz und 


™ Seiten- und Zeilenzahlen nach Andreas Miiller, Marchen, 1. Band (Leipzig, 1930), 
Sammlung Deutsche Literatur. 
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weissem Mantel oder flatternden, weissen Kleidern (234.3; 243.10; 
246.13; 248.16; 257.31; 266.9); im weissen Kiarrnerkittel mit zwei 
Schimmeln (wiederholt!) und grosser, weisser Leinwand iiber dem Wagen 
fiihrt er weichste Baumwolle in Ballen (Es geht bergunter, S. 286); auch 
wo das Weisse fehlen muss, ist er immer noch auf dem Marktplatz der 
Stadt ein anger Mann und bewahrt so die Form, wo nicht die Farbe des 
Bachs. 

Dazu kommt die Beweglichkeit des Wassers: Er trigt ein weisses 
Kleid, fast wie des Priesters Ordenshabit, nur dass ihm die Kappe ganz 
tief ins Gesicht herabhing, und das Ganze in so weiten Falten um thn herflog, 
dass er alle Augenblicke mit Aufraffen und Uber-den-Arm-Schlagen oder 
sonst dergleichen Anordnungen zu tun hatte, ohne dass er dadurch im gering- 
sten im Gehen behindert schien (165.35). So lauft er neben der Gesellschaft 
her (267.17), ist, ehe man sich’s versieht, auf der anderen Seite des Priesters, 
reckt sich hoch in die Hihe (266.21), griisst hiflich und ehrerbietig mit Ver- 
beugungen (269.29; 277.15), nickt und schiittelt seltsam und unaufhérlich 
mit dem Kopfe (234.4; 243.10; 248.16; 269.36). Immer wechselnde Ziige 
(249.4) grinsen und zeigen ein hdssliches Gesicht (267.11), ein abscheu- 
liches Menschenhaupt (290.13). 

Man ist seiner deshalb auch nie recht sicher, es kommt haufig nur zur 
Ahnung, zum Schein; man denkt, als sei es ein wandelnder Springbrunnen 
(249.13). Der Pater Heilmann fiihrt mit ihm ein langes Gespriich im 
Gehen, scheint aber dabei in wandelndem Traum fortzugehen und kommt 
am Ende in der Durchniassung vom Wasserfall her zu sich: Das hab’ ich 
mir lange gedacht, weil der Bach so dicht auf der Anhéhe neben uns 
herlief; anfangs wollt’ es mir gar vorkommen, als wir’ er ein Mensch und 
kénne sprechen (266-267). Noch schwacher und weniger fest zeigt ihn 
etwa eine Scheinbeseelung: Es war, als hatten die Fluten nur auf uns ge- 
wartet, um die allertollsten Tanze mit uns 2u beginnen (255.13). Unsicher- 
heit der Erkennung: man glaubt ihn zu kennen, er kommt einem 
bekannt vor (267.1; 269.33). Seine Erscheinung erweist sich immer 
wieder als Irrtum, und man sieht nur das Wasser (234.4; 246.13). 
Bertalda halt ihn fiir einen Brunnenmeister, da er in den Brunnen hinein- 
steigt (270.30). Aber was Irrtum scheint, ist oft auch wirklich und recht 
eigentlich Verwandlung: zweimal haut Huldbrand mit dem Schwert 
nach ihm und haut in einen Wasserfall (267.14; 284.24); als tobender und 
schiumender Strom zerfliessen Schimmel, Wagen und Fuhrmann (287.26 
ff.).—Zur metaphorischen Verschmelzung gesellen sich also bei ihm, wie 
bei der Runenbergfrau und dem Archivarius Lindhorst, der Schein, der 
Irrtum und die Verwandlung, nur dass hier alle Menschen in gleichem 
Masse davon ergriffen werden, waihrend es dort nur die Helden sind, die 
in diesen Formen bildern. 
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Wie die aussere Erscheinung, so zeigt auch jeder Charakterzug Kihle- 
borns Beziehung auf das Wasser. Die Beweglichkeit des Elements ge- 
biert, wie schon angedeutet, die Hoflichkeit seiner Verbeugungen (277.15; 
262.15): wenn es auf Héflichkeit ankommt, kénnte man ihn wohl auch 
ebensogut Herr von Kiihleborn betiteln, sagt er selbst (266.18).—Sein 
Aufenthalt im Walde ist ein wunderliches Einsiedlerleben (264.2), ohne 
dass man ihn im Sinne des Priesters einen Eremiten nennen kinnte, da er 
von Busse nichts weiss; er hat deswegen den Wald so lieb, weil es sich 
hiibsch ausnimmt und ihm Spass macht, wenn er in seinen flatternden 
weissen Kleidern durch den finsteren Schatten der Blatter hingeht, und 
dann bisweilen ein siisser Sonnenstrahl auf ihn herunterblitzt (266.5 ff.). 
—Die Tauschung und Neckerei kann im schlimmen Fall zur tiickischen 
List ausarten, so dass thm nicht zu trauen ist, wie Undine sagt (243.18). 
Er spukt als weisser Geist nachtlich in den Gangen des Schlosses und 
schreckt Bertalda und Huldbrand (278.35), und treibt auf recht grau- 
same Art mit ihnen sein Spiel im schwarzen Tal (283.29-286). Doch 
geschieht das alles mehr aus Liebe zu seiner Nichte als aus Bosheit, und 
seine Fiirsorge fiir die ihm anvertraute Undine ist die eigentliche Trieb- 
kraft der Handlung des ganzen Miarchens. Er hat sie vom Mittelmeer 
als leichtes und lachendes Kind hergefiihrt, er wird die beseelte, liebende, 
leidende Frau dereinst wieder heimfiihren (264.5). Deshalb hat er seinen 
Aufenthalt im nahen Wald genommen, von wo aus er die Dinge be- 
herrscht, den Ritter Huldbrand ihr in die Arme treibt (247.20) und ihn 
mit ihr auf der von ihm geschaffenen Insel isoliert (250.22), bis die 
Hochzeit erreicht ist (264.23), die er auch wiederum erméglicht durch 
Herbeischaffung des Priesters (255.13; 267.2). Er geleitet die Gesell- 
schaft durch den gefiahrlichen Wald (266.33), ermahnt den Ritter zur 
Treue und gibt alle Zeichen der Unruhe und des Unwillens, da sich der 
Ritter der Nebenbuhlerin zuwendet. So scheint die Paracelsus-Lehre Un- 
dinens, der Elementargeist sei seelenlos und ein blosser elementarer 
Spiegel der Aussenwelt, der das Innere nicht wiederzustrahlen vermag 
(280.35), etwas iibertrieben, und er verdient ihren Abscheu (266.24) 
eigentlich nicht, wenn er auch ihre grenzenlose Demut und Selbstauf- 
opferung nicht zu wiirdigen vermag. 

Was ihn aber vom Standpunkt der Metaphorik am stirksten von ihr 
unterscheidet, das ist seine Gebundenheit an sein Element. Er operiert 
in vielen Formen: als Bach und Strom, als Wasserhose, Wasserfall, Welle, 
Springbrunnen und Brunnenmeister, und treibt in der Donau seinen 
Unfug; stets aber erscheint er in oder an dem Wasser, und wir ver- 
gessen keinen Moment diese Komponente der Verschmelzung. 

Anders Undine. Sie kiindigt sich wohl am Anfang mit Wasserspritzen 
am niedrigen Fensterlein an (235.34), wie dem Findling einst auch noch 
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das Wasser von den goldenen Haaren trépfelte (240.26), und so schwindet 
sie auch am Ende in die Donau hinaus: Stieg sie hiniiber, verstrimte sic 
darin, man wusst’ es nicht... beides und keines ...verronnen; nur 
fliisterten noch kleine Wellchen schluchzend um den Kahn (292.8). Als 
weisses, verschleiertes Weibsbild, als schneeweisse Gestalt, erscheint sie 
noch zweimal, um des Geliebten Schicksal zu erfiillen und ihn zu 
beerdigen (299.8; 301.14). An der Stelle, wo sie gekniet, quoll ein silbernes 
Briinnlein aus dem Rasen; das rieselte und rieselte fort, bis es den Grab- 
hiigel fast ganz umzogen hatte (302.3). Mit diesen, im Gegansatz zu 
Kiihleborn wenigen, Verwandlungen kniipft sich ihr Lebenslauf ans 
Wasser. Zwischen diesen Endpunkten ist sie im Verlauf der Erzihlung 
Mensch, abgetrennt vom Wasser (nur einmal taucht sie in die Flut, 
288.1-3), stets anmutig und schén, zuerst ein leichtes, lachendes 
kindisches Wesen, ein Springinsfeld voller Schikereien und Torheiten, 
ein launischer Trutzkopf, der die Pflegeeltern und den Geliebten neckt, 
als ob Heiden und Tiirken sie erzogen hitten—spiter aber fromm, still, 
hilfreich und freundlich, so demiitig und selbstaufopfernd gegen den 
riicksichtslosen Gemahl, dass man ihm wohl beistimmen muss, wenn er 
gesteht, er habe ihr durch die Ehe eine bessere Seele verschafft, als er 
selbst besitzt. Mag man nun in dieser Entwicklung ihres Temperaments” 
immer noch etwas von der Beweglichkeit eines Baches und der Tiefe des 
stillen Wassers finden, so liegt das doch nicht so sinnfallig vor Augen, 
wie die Beweglichkeit und Tiicke Kiihleborns; es ist eine stirkere Ver- 
geistigung des Wassers und entspricht Undinens Lehre von den Ele- 
mentargeistern, die fast aussehen wie Menschen, sich Menschen nennen 
und es durch die Liebe zu einem Menschen auch in der Tat werden 
(262.27 ff.). 

Gewiss bewahrt sie als Elementargeist ihre Macht iiber das Element. 
Sie gebietet dem Sturm und den rauschenden Wasserfluten (242.6; 
287-288; 289.29), verkehrt mit Kiihleborn und weiss um seine Plaine 
(249.28), schafft mit dessen Hilfe Wein und ein Korallenhalsband herbei 
(252.4; 291.21), doch scheut sie ihn nach der Heirat (266.25), er macht 
ihr Grauen (267.9), und sie beschiitzt den Gemahl und dessen Geliebte 
gegen seine Feindschaft (279.22; 287-288). Damit hat es allerdings seine 
Grenzen: Huldbrand darf sie nie auf dem Wasser schelten, und die 
Uberschreitung dieses Gesetzes macht ihrem Dasein unter den Men- 
schen ein Ende. Das sind aber alles Geheimnisse, von denen die Men- 
schen von sich aus nichts wissen, und welche erst wirken, Schrecken und 
Gespensterfurcht erwecken, nachdem Undine ihnen freimiitig ihr Wesen 
erklirt (260.17; 277.35). 


™ Von dem phlegmatischen Temperament, welches nach Jakob Béhme unter der 
Vorherrschaft des Wassers stehen soll, hat weder Undine noch Kihleborn eine Spur. 
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Etwas Fremdartiges und Unverstindliches hat sie allerdings an sich, 
das fiihlt jeder; doch merkt man es nur anfinglich, bis man sich an sie 
gewohnt. Jeder hat der Reihe nach einen ersten Eindruck des Wunder- 
baren: der Fischer wusste erst nicht, war es ein ordentlicher kleiner 
Mensch, war es bloss ein gaukelhaftes Bild (240.23), sie spricht auch bis- 
weilen als Kind von goldenen Schlissern, von kristallenen Dichern, 
so dass unsereins nicht weiss, ob sie am Ende nicht gar vom Monde herunter- 
gekommen sein kinnte (241.4); dem Ritter Huldbrand kommt es vor, als 
sei die ganze liebliche Erscheinung nichts anders als eine Fortsetzung der 
wunderlichen Gebilde des Zauberwalds (238.9; 242.24); der Geistliche 
mochte wohl denken, es miisse Spuk und Zauberei mit im Spiele sein, 
wo ein so herrliches Bild aus einer so niederen Hiittenpforte erscheine, 
und ruft: Alle guten Geister loben Gott! (254.15); in der ganzen Stadt 
halt man sie fiir eine Prinzessin, welche Huldbrand im Walde von irgend 
einem bésen Zauber erlést habe (268.28). So empfindet jeder etwas 
Wunderbares an ihr, trifft aber doch nie das Rechte, das Wasser, welches 
eben nicht unzweideutig aus ihrem Wesen hervorscheint, und jeder sieht 
bald nur den Menschen in ihr. Bei Kiihleborn ist der Irrtum gerade um- 
gekehrt: man halt ihn voriibergehend fiir einen Menschen und jedesmal 
erkennt man in ihm zuletzt das Wasser. 

Wie ihrer Erscheinung nur ein leichter Anflug des Wunderbaren ver- 
liehen wird, so ist die Beimischung des Wasserartigen in der Metaphorik 
sehr zart abgetént. Auch hier betonen hauptsichlich Anfang und Ende 
des Marchens das Doppelwesen. Der Eingang schligt das Hauptmotiv 
der Erzaihlung an im Scheingleichnis und der Personifikation: Der griine 
Boden streckte sich weit in einen grossen Landsee hinaus, und es 
schien ebensowohl, die Erdzunge habe sich aus Liebe zu der bliulich- 
klaren, wundervollen Flut in diese hineingedringt, als auch, das Wasser 
habe mit verliebten Armen nach der schénen Aue gegriffen . . . eins ging 
bei dem andern zu Gaste.—Das Ende klingt aus mit dem personifizieren- 
den Volksglauben, der in der Quelle die arme verlassene Undine sieht, 
die mit freundlichen Armen ihren Liebling umfasst. Es wiederholt so das 
Ende leicht variierend das Bild des Anfangs. Dazwischen steht ein 
drittes Hauptbild im Liede Undinens: Aus dunst’gem Tal die Welle, Sie 
rann und sucht’ ihr Gliick; Sie kam ins Meer zur Stelle Und rinnt nicht 
mehr zurtick (244). In diesen drei Bildern fasst sich das Schicksal in enger 
Verdichtung zusammen. Alle drei stellen das Seelische im Bilde des 
Wassers dar. Es sind die drei Hauptbilder der Undinengestalt. 

Zwischen hinein erscheint auf den siebzig Seiten der Erzihlung nur 
gelegentlich eine leise Erinnerung ihres Wasserwesens im Bilde: der 
Fischer vergleicht ihre Unarten mit dem See, der ihm auch die Netze 
durchreisst und den er trotzdem liebt (236.19); aus den seeblauen Augen- 
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himmeln starrt sie ihn ldchelnd an (240.33); nach der Trauung ist es, als 
schiumten alle die wunderlichen Grillen um so dreister und kecklicher 
an die Oberflache hervor (260.7) ; Stille und Frémmigkeit in ihr bedeuten 
fiir die Pflegeeltern nichts weiter als Ruhe des Sees, wenn eben die Luft 
still ist (265.10); das geheimnisvolle Gliick soll von ihren Lippen nieder- 
tauen (271.7), in ihren Augen schwimmt es wie Tau (261.34), oder sie 
bricht in einen reichen Strom von Trinen aus (259.2, 36); wenn sie lachelt 
durch Trinen, ist es, als wenn das Morgenrot auf kleinen Bachen spielt; 
ihre unendliche Anmut wiegte jedwede Ahnung zur Ruhe (264.31). Und 
wie vermenschlicht erscheint das Wasser in dem Bilde: Ich habe ihn 
totgeweint! (300.11-16). 

Es ist ein knappes Dutzend Wasserbilder, zum Teil Sprachmetaphern, 
die nur eben in der Anwendung auf den Elementargeist neues Leben 
erhalten. Ihre Wirkung wird dadurch moduliert, dass fast ebenso oft 
Bilder aus anderen Sphiren Undinens Wesen schmiicken: die Rose 
(256.27; 260.23), ein Baumchen oder Bliimchen (265.12), Harmonie 
(258.22), der Stein des Pygmalion (264.11), eine weisse Taube (288.1), am 
hiaufigsten das Kind (259.29; 271.5; 292.2). 

Auch greifen die Wassermetaphern gelegentlich auf andere Wesen 
iiber. Der Priester sagt, gar leichtlich mége sein Lebensstrom eher ver- 
siegend unter die Erde gehen, als die Uberschwemmung des Waldstroms 
(256.2). Der Dichter selbst reflektiert iiber die recht tiefe und aus dem 
Borne des Lebens schépfende Trauer (292.20), und Undine vergleicht 
ihren Gemahl mit dem Sommer und seinen Gewitterstiirmen (282.36 ff.). 
Es ist also das Wasserbild nicht ein unterscheidendes Merkmal Undinens, 
noch erscheint sie ausschliesslich in Wasserbildern, und so steht sie auch 
in ihrer Metaphorik den rein menschlichen Gestalten niher als Kiihleborn. 

Der Unterschied in der Behandlung der beiden Gestalten ist demnach 
nicht zu verkennen. Die metaphorischen Mittel sind wohl dieselben: 
Metapher, Gleichnis, Schein, Irrtum und Verwandlung. Der Unter- 
schied liegt in den Verhiltnissen dieser Mittel zu einander: bei Undine 
wiegt die Metapher, das Gleichnis und der Schein als unbestimmte 
Ahnung vor, alles in massvoller und zuriickhaltender Anwendung; bei 
Kiihleborn, der Irrtum und die Verwandlung. Beide sind reine Ver- 
schmelzungen derselben Sphiren, aber mit verschiedener Verteilung der 
Komponenten: Undine vorwiegend Mensch, Kiihleborn vorwiegend 
Wasserdimon. Bewusst und mit Absicht riickt Fouqué seine beiden 
Elementargeister naiher an die volkstiimliche Uberlieferung heran—in 
der weitgehenden Vermenschlichung Undinens, in dem volkstiimlichen 
Namen Kiihleborns, wie denn auch an beiden ein leichter Anflug von 
Humor und Ironie ergétzt, ohne jedoch die Marchenwirklichkeit in 
Zweifel zu ziehen. Nach dieser Seite schliesst sich ihm Brentano an. 
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VII. BRENTANO: VATER RHEIN, GOCKEL, MYRTENFRAULEIN 


Vom Standpunkt des Humors und Witzes scheiden sich unsere 
Kunstmiarchendichter sehr leicht in drei Gruppen. Gegeniiber dem hu- 
morlosen, durchaus ernsten, ja tragischen Marchen Tiecks (selbst das 
Elfenmirchen, welches von Kindern handelt, ist frei von Humor) stellt 
sich Fouqués Undine neben die Miarchen Goethes und Novalis’ in eine 
Gruppe, die, wihrend sie vorwiegend ernst gehalten sind, doch einer 
leicht humoristischen Firbung nicht entbehren. Zu dieser zweiten 
Gruppe wire wohl auch Brentanos Myrtenfriulein zu rechnen, jedoch 
als Ausnahme von seiner eigentlichen Art, denn im grossen und ganzen 
gehért Brentano mit Musius und Hoffmann zu den humoristischwitzigen 
Marchendichtern. 

Die Dreiteilung spiegelt sich klar in der Metaphorik. Sahen wir bei 
Tieck ein streng geschlossenes Bildersystem sich um die Runenbergfrau 
aufbauen, so fanden wir bei Fouqué eine etwas weniger strenge, im gan- 
zen aber doch einheitliche Konzentration der Bildermasse in seinen 
beiden Wassermenschen, ebenso wie in jeder einzelnen Gestalt Goethes 
und Novalis’, deren Miarchen allerdings einen grésseren Reichtum ver- 
schiedenartiger Gestalten bieten als Tieck und Fouqué. Gegen diese 
Konzentration hebt sich die Mannigfaltigkeit der Musausschen Bilder- 
welt stark ab, wie wir auch in dem Archivarius Lindhorst allerlei hetero- 
gene Elemente fanden, die in den Feuermenschen nicht recht einschmel- 
zen wollten. So scheint das lose und sprunghafte Spiel der Bildlichkeit in 
den Marchen, wie es Pongs nennt,” hauptsichlich dem humoristischen 
Marchen anzugehéren, und das bewiahrt sich denn auch bei Brentano. 

Witz und Humor der unvollkommenen Verschmelzung, Mannig- 
faltigkeit der herangezogenen Vergleichsgegenstinde, eine unendliche 
Freude am Spiel mit Worten und Vorstellungen charakterisieren seinen 
Stil. Da kiinden Rittersporn, Kaiserkronen, Schwertlilien, Ehrenpreis und 
dergleichen vornehme Gewichse—edle Blumen, die er mit biirgerlichen 
Handen bricht—dem triumenden Radlof sein hohes Schicksal voraus. 
Das Kraut Mausohr wird von dem emporschiessenden Kraut Katzen- 
schwanz und von den Palmkatzchen verschlungen als Orakel fiir den Kon- 
flikt zwischen den Kénigen von Mainz und Trier, die Ratz und Kaiz als 
bedeutungsvolle Hof- und Leibtiere mit sich herumfihren, welche leben- 
dige Wiirdentriger innerlicher Eigenschaften und Geistesrichtungen ihres 
Stammes und ihrer Person darstellen. Diese Tiere werden als Barometer 
fiir den Erfolg einer jeden Staatsangelegenheit betrachtet. Die prophe- 
tische Gewohnheit der Katze, sich vor jeder Ankunft hoher Giste fein 
sauber zu belecken und zu putzen, begriindet das Sprichwort: Es kommt 


™ Das Bild in der Dichtung, 1, S. 115. 
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Besuch, denn unsere Katze putzt sich. In spiteren Zeiten wuchsen die 
Leidenschaften der Menschen so, dass kein Tier mehr gross genug war, 
sie vorzustellen. Man zeichnete sie deshalb in die Wappen, aus deren 
seltsamen Figuren man sich heute noch eine Vorstellung machen kann, 
wie wunderbar Erziehung und Hofbrauch die ehemaligen Hoftiere 
zugestuizt hatte.—Es wird nicht nétig sein, das Bilderspiel mit Katz und 
Maus weiter durch das Mirchen zu verfolgen; diese Stichprobe der 
Bilder, die auf drei Seiten (142-145)77 rasch aufeinander folgen— 
zwischenhinein guckt noch die Sonne mit den dusseren Spitzen ihrer 
goldenen Augenwimpern iiber den Rochusberg (143.29)—mige geniigen, 
um Brentanos lustige Bilderfreude zu charakterisieren. 

Wenden wir uns nun einigen seiner Gestalten zu, so sehen wir zuerst in 
seinem Vater Rhein dasselbe humorvolle Vielerlei. Da steht in den 
Gleichnissen Ernstes und Lustiges durcheinander: der Rhein zittert und 
schimmert, je nach der Beleuchtung, wie fliessendes Gold und Smaragd 
(210.32; 221.30); im Binger Loch lautet es, als wenn ein Riese gurgelt 
(149.10) ; und der Strom ergiesst sich aus dem heiteren und lichten Rhein- 
gau in das dunkle Felsental, als wolle er mit seinem feurigen Wein einen 
kiihlen Keller suchen (146.18). Diese Tendenz zum Witz und zum Spiel 
mit allerlei Vorstellungen zeigt sich ebenso in der Gestalt selbst wie in 
diesen Vergleichen, die nicht metaphorisch eingeschmolzen sind. 

Die Gestalt des alien Rheins entsteht zunichst als Beseelung aus der 
Liebe und Landschaftsfreude des Miillers Radlof heraus. Er singt dem 
Flusse Lieder und flicht ihm Krinze (141-142), wiinscht ihm gute Nacht, 
klagt ihm seine Not—kurz, er macht den alten treuen Rhein zu seinem 
Freund, einem reichen, vornehmen Freund (158.11) und Helfer (149.20). 
—Doch bleibt Brentano bei der subjektiven Schépfung nicht stehen. 
Der alte Rhein erscheint bald auch in selbstaindiger Gestalt, freut sich gar 
sehr iiber Radlof und gewinnt ihn lieb (142.29), und beginnt, als Strom 
operierend, wie Kiihleborn, das Miarchen in Bewegung zu setzen, 
indem er dem Miller die itiber Bord gefallene Prinzessin in die Arme, die 
Krone von Mainz in das Raderwerk seiner Miihle treibt, wodurch 
Radlof Anspruch auf beides erwirbt, zu deren Erlangung der Rhein auch 
weiterhin behilflich ist. Zwar verkehrt der ale nicht mit beliebigen 
Menschen, wie Kiihleborn und Undine, sondern einzig und allein mit 
Radlof, und auch mit ihm nur im Traum: im Traum kiindigt er Radlof 
seine gliickliche Zukunft voraus (142) und hilft ihm mit Rat und Tat 
(161.23). Da erscheint er denn als ernsthafter und liebreicher alter Mann 
mit griinem Schilfhaar und goldener Rebenkrone (143.5). Ist nun diese 
aussere Gestalt, verglichen etwa mit Kiihleborn, schon mehr eine ver- 


77 Verweise nach der Ausgabe von Andreas Miiller, Marchen, 1, Bd., Leipzig, 1930 
(Sammlung Deutsche Literatur). 
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menschlichte Darstellung der Rheinlandschaft als des Wassers selbst, so 
verlisst er, wenn er im Rohre sitzt und eine Pfeife fiir Radlof und seine 
Miausearmee schneidet (161.25), den Boden des Darstellenden und Meta- 
phorischen iiberhaupt, denn in diese Tatigkeit lasst sich kaum eine Ahn- 
lichkeit mit dem Wasser mehr hineindeuten. Es ist die Art des Volks- 
mirchens, an einer symbolischen Gestalt, die es geschaffen, ohne jede 
metaphorische Beziehung weiterzuspinnen. 

Die Ubertretung der Grenzen metaphorischer Verschmelzung wieder- 
holt sich in etwas anderer Art in der zweiten Schilderung des Vaters 
Rhein durch das Goldfischlein. Wenn er die ertrunkenen Kinderchen in 
sein vom Nibelungenhort erleuchtetes griines Wasserschloss von Kristall 
aufnimmt, und die schiénen, mutigen Jiinglinge, den weissen und den roten 
Main, mit ihren vielen Nymphen, Gespielinnen und Bréuten zu einem 
grossen Miarchenfest mit Singen und Klingen und Spielsachen aus 
Niirnberg einlidt, um den Kindern das Heimweh zu vertreiben, so be- 
wundern wir die Verschmelzung der Maintalgeographie mit der Vor- 
stellung eines Kinderhimmels als eines zauberhaften Lebens unter dem 
Wasser. Wenn aber der alte Vater Rhein auf einem Bett von Felsenstein 
schlummert, wenn dieser adligste aller Fliisse (143.2) das holde Kind 
Ameleychen auf dem Schoss hilt (209.7) und sie eimwieget (215.27), so 
tritt die Metapher in dieser Konkretisierung des Bildworts an die Grenze 
des Wortspiels, das ja auch auf dem Bewusstsein doppelter Bedeutung 
beruht, nur eben mit dem Unterschied, dass die Verschmelzung darin 
nicht gelingen will. Die riihrende miitterliche Fiirsorge—sollen wir ihn 
uns als Grosspapachen denken?’*—tritt in Gegensatz zu unserer er- 
habenen Vorstellung des Rheinstroms, und die Verschmelzung wird, als 
unmdglich, nicht mehr ernst genommen, sondern humoristisch. Ahnliche 
Wirkung entwickelt der Ausbau des Wassergeriusches als Erzdhlen. 
Kiihleborn, als Bach, will wohl auch Frau Undinen etwas erzéhlen, dem 
Christian im Runenberg erzdhlen die Biche Wunderdinge, aber hier 
miissen nun alle zwanzig Nebenstréme des Mains Mdrchen erzdhlen, und 
dann kommt der alte Vater selbst an die Reihe, und wenn er kein ein- 
ziges Marchen mehr weiss (224.32), dann sollen Radlof und die Eltern 
von Mainz, eins nach dem andern, jedes mit einem Miarchen, die Ge- 
fangenen erlisen. So entsteht am Ende aus vielen Marchen ein Rhein- 
mirchenbuch, wie aus vielen Bichen ein Rhein! Die Vorstellung aber, 
dass dem erzihlenden Strom der Stoff ausgehen kann und dass er einen 
unersattlichen Marchenhunger entwickelt, ist als Ausbau iiber die meta- 
phorische Grenze hinaus wieder eine humorvolle Nachahmung der un- 
festen Verschmelzung des naiven Volksmiarchens. Es ist eine Zwangsver- 


7% Tlse Mahl spricht von der “‘Verbiirgerlichung der Elementargeister.” Der Prosastil in 
den M drchen Clemens Brentanos, Berlin, 1931 (Germanische Studien, Heft 110), S. 127 
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schmelzung, in welcher die Elemente sich nicht mehr vollstaindig mischen 
wollen noch sollen. 

So scheint es, dass die Empfindung des Humoristischen in der Meta- 
pher davon abhingt, ob die Verschmelzung gelingt, und dabei kommt es 
allerdings in jedem einzelnen Falle auf die Stimmung des individuellen 
Lesers an: die Grenze von Humor und Ernst ist fliessend. So empfindet, 
wie ich beobachtet habe, der eine Goethes Irrlichter und Schlange und 
Klingsohrs Mond und sein Gefolge als Humor, wihrend ein anderer Leser 
sie wieder ernst nimmt. So werden und sollen wohl auch Kinder diesen 
Vater Rhein ernst nehmen, wihrend Erwachsene sich an dem Humor 
ergotzen. 


Entschieden unvollkommen und absichtlich misslungen in der Ver- 
schmelzung, d.h. durchaus humoristisch gemeint, sind z.B. die personi- 
fizierenden Metonymien der Kleidermoden im D1LLpAppmirchen, die 
Gestalten der Andrienne, Saloppe, Kontusche usw. Da werden persin- 
liche und dingliche Pridikate unverschmolzen nebeneinander gestellt: 
Andrienne, meine dlteste Schwester, ist sehr krank und wird wohl 
sterben und aus der Mode kommen; Dilldapp will seine Schwestern vom 
Schauspielherrn lJoskaufen, derselbe will sie aber nicht hergeben; An- 
drienne ist blass und abgelebt, . . . was sie ausgestanden hat, ist nicht zu 
sagen, sie ist gestiirzt und gewendet worden, gesteppt und gefiittert, endlich 
sind ihr gar Stiicke aus dem Riicken geschnitten und an die Armel gesetzt 
worden, dann haben wir ihr die Arme gar abgenommen, haben sie neu 
firben lassen—Der doppeldeutigen Ausdriicke, wie blass, gewendet, 
gestiirzt, gefiittert, gibt es natiirlich auch sonst eine Menge: Dilldapp 
sucht an allen Ecken seine Schwester Andrienne, die man sonst hiufig 
darauf zu sehen pflegte, und findet auch keine Saloppe auf der Strasse; 
Saloppe hat viel zu tun, weil alles Kleider nach ihrem Muster will; 
Schwester Kontusche ist klein und kurz und noch nicht so recht in der 
Mode.—So ist man bald gezwungen hinter jedem Ausdruck den doppel- 
ten Sinn zu suchen, auch wo er streng nach dem Sprachgebrauch eigent- 
lich nicht statthat: Saloppe kam immer mehr in Abnahme und musste 
jetzt auf das Land, wo sie ihr Leben bei den Pfarrersfrauen und Amt- 
mannsfrauen noch vielleicht eine Zeitlang hinbringt; sie soll bei der Frau 
eines Wagenmeisters untergebracht werden, und das tut weh, so herabzu- 
kommen, da sie noch vor einem halben Jahre mit der Oberpostmeisterin 
éffentlich spazieren ging..—Es wird nicht nétig sein, des weiteren alle 
solche Wortspiele zu buchen. Die Franzosen, die bei diesen Leuten re- 
gieren, bringen andere Personen in Schwung: eine Mademoiselle Chemise- 
grec, Pellerine, Amazone, Hortense, bis Dilldapp Schwestern und Mutter 
wieder in Aufnahme bringt, indem er sie umkleidet in schéne, ehrbare, 
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ziichtige teutsche Récklein als Fraulein Thusnelda, Jungfer Siegelinde, 
Jungfer Else und Frau Uta. 


Einen Héhepunkt erreichen Brentanos Metaphernspisse in der Ein- 
leitung zum GockELmirchen, die in gewissem Sinne die Umkehr der 
inkongruenten Verschmelzung darstellt. Wenn sich in Andrienne und 
Kontusche Madchen und Kleid nicht recht vereinigen wollen, so treibt 
die Gockelfopperei ein Metaphernspiel, aus welchem es zunichst un- 
méglich ist, das Eigentliche herauszulésen. Drei Seiten lang wird der 
Leser unter dem Eindruck gelassen, dass es sich wahrscheinlich um ein 
Tiermairchen handeln werde; erst nach und nach wird er dann in die 
menschliche Sphire emporgehoben. Die Namen Gockel, Hinkel und Gacke- 
leia verfiihren ihn ganz natiirlich zu dem Glauben, er habe eine Hiihner- 
familie vor sich. Zwar spricht der einleitende Satz von einem alten 
grauen Ménnchen, welches Gockel hiess. Aber wenn nun sein Weib 
Hinkel heisst, und seine Tochter Gackeleia, wenn Geier, Habichte, Weihen, 
Falken, Eulen, Raben und solche verdichtige Végel sich bei ihm ansiedeln 
und Miete bezahlen wollen, wenn Gockel solches Raubgesindel, solche 
rauberische Einwohner abweist im Interesse seiner lieben Gastfreunde, der 
freundlichen Singvigel, der liehen Nachtigall, der treulichen Grasmiicke, des 
frohlichen Distelfinks, wenn Hinkel schliesslich beschimt und kiimmerlich 
vor dem scheltenden Gockel steht, als ob sie den Pips hitte—wenn so alle 
die substantivischen Triger Végel, ihre Handlungen, Verhiltnisse und 
Eigenschaften in den Verben und Adjektiven menschlich dargestellt 
sind, so sehen wir natiirlich auch in Gockel und seiner Familie ver- 
menschlichte Végel. Sie wohnen dazu noch im Hiihnerstall, sowohl! die Vor- 
fahren Gockels wie er selbst waren Fasanen- und Hiihnerminister—erst 
bei der Beschreibung der Heimreise von Gelnhausen, da Gockel ernsthaft 
mit dem Hahn auf der Schulter und dem Stabin der Hand voranschreitet 
(68.9) und der kleinen Gackeleia ihre Nascherei verweisen muss, wird es 
nach und nach klar, dass es verhiihnerte Menschen und nicht ver- 
menschlichte Hiihner sind.”* Diese Uberzeugung kommt allerdings noch 
einmal ins Schwanken, als anderthalb Seiten weiter der Hausfreund 
Storch die Gesellschaft willkommen heisst (69.20) und als héchste Diener- 
schaft Alekiryo und Gallina vorausgesandt werden, um Wohnung auszu- 
suchen und im Stammhaus ihrer Voreltern zum Schlosshauptmann, 
Haushofmeister, Hofmarschall, Schiisseldame usw. (69.32 ff.) ernannt 

7 In der erweiterten Fassung wird das Vexierspiel iiber sechs weitere Seiten ausgedehnt: 
K6énig Hahnri und der Hiihnerhunger der Franzosen; Gockel wird vor Zorn und Schrecken 
und Unwill und Scham ganz griin und blau und rot und kriegt ordentlich einen roten Kamm 
und schiittelt den Federbusch, wie ein Hahn, auf seinem bordierten Hut und scharrt mit den 


Fiissen und hackt mit den Sporen; das Kind ist lustig und schreit: Kikeriki, ich bin schon 
lang fertig, usw. Sdmiliche Werke, hrsg. von Schtiddekopf, Band xm, 2, S. 19-25. 
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werden. Es folgt noch der feierliche Empfang durch Alekiryo (71.31), 
Andacht der Familie am Grabstein des alten Urgockels (72.6)—so weit 
etwa reicht diese Fopperei des Lesers. Von hier an lést sich das Gemisch: 
der Hahn mit menschlicher Vernunft bleibt Alektryo, ein beschwerlicher 
Haushofmeister (81.8), der im Gefiihle seines Adels—denn alle hohen 
Adligen und alle gekrénten Haupter pflegen es so zu machen—sich tief 
mit dem Kopf biickt, wenn er iiber eine Schwelle tritt—als befiirchte er, 
mit seinem hohen Kamme oben anzustossen (72.14). Immer mensch- 
licher werdend, bringt er es schliesslich gar zur menschlichen Rede, ja, 
er sieht einmal ordentlich aus, als lege er die Hinde auf den Riicken. Alle 
traditionelle Hahnenmetaphorik und Hahnensymbolik trigt endlich 
Gockel enzyklopidisch aus Praetorius’ Alectyomantie und anderen 
Quellen® zusammen fiir seine grosse Leichenrede (96-98). 

Gockel selbst aber ist fiir den Rest der Erzihlung reiner Mensch, der 
zwar mit dem Hahn verkehrt, dessen Schicksal und Lebenslauf mannig- 
fach mit dem Hiihnergeschlecht verschlungen ist, der aber in seinem 
Wesen keine Beimischung des Hiihnerwesens mehr sehen lisst. 


Diese witzig-humoristische Ausnutzung des irrefiihrenden Doppel- 
sinns, der in der Metapher steckt,—die Verwandtschaft der Metapher 
mit dem Irrtum zeigte sich von anderer Seite bei Tieck, Hoffmann und 
Fouqué—findet ihr Gegenstiick im Myrtenfriulein. Gockel versteckt 
sich zuerst eine Zeitlang hinter der Hiihnermetaphorik und treibt so mit 
dem Leser sein Spiel. Auch das MyRTENFRAULEIN versteckt sich 
in ihrer Myrte. Wie aber ihre zusammengesetzte Bezeichnung die Ver- 
schmelzung erraten lisst, so dient auch die kunstvoll vorschreitende 
Metaphorik dazu, uns langsam und schrittweise das wahre Wesen der 
Gestalt zu enthiillen. 

Im Gebet und Traum der alten Tépferin wird die Assoziation von 
Myrte und Mensch zunichst vorbereitet, wie in Novalis’ Atlantismir- 
chen die Verbindung der Prinzessin mit der Poesie in der Liebe des alten 
K6nigs stattfindet. Die Tépferin betet um ein Kind: Ach, und sollte das 
nicht sein, Gib mir doch nur eine Wonne, Wiar’s auch nur ein Bliimelein 
(48.8 ff.). Sie traumt von Gebiischen und Baumen, bei welchen Kinder 
spielen. Unter Donner und Blitz wird ihr ein Myrtenreis beschert, wel- 
ches durch sein Erscheinen im Bette und in zarten Beseelungen des 
Dichters etwas mehr als Myrtenreis vielleicht schon ahnen lasst: ein 
frisches, junges Myrtenreis lag neben ihr auf dem Kopfkissen und spielte 
mit seinen zarten, im Winde bewegten Blattern um ihre Wangen (48.23). 
Die von der Beseelung getragene Ahnung wird unterstiitzt durch die 
doppelsphirigen Ausdriicke, die sowohl auf ein Kind wie auf eine 


*° Vgl. Cardauns, Die Marchen Cl-mens Brentanos, Kiln, 1895, S. 35. 
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Pflanze anwendbar sind und so die doppelte Bedeutung tragen: Wonne, 
frisch, jung, zart; Tépfer und Tépferin danken Gott, dass er ihnen doch 
etwas Lebendiges geschenkt hat. (48.28). Als fest eingebiirgerte Sprach- 
metapher liesse sich selbst das beseelende Spielen so fassen. Doch 
werden die beseelenden Andeutungen nach und nach immer stirker und 
fasslicher: die Fischersleute schiitzen es vor Tau und rauhen Winden 
(48.30); Prinz Wetschwut wird durch die Schénheit des Baums so 
hingerissen, dass er immer in seiner Nihe leben michte und ihn nicht mehr 
entbehren kann (49.2); aber die guten Leute sagen, der Baum sei das 
Liebste, was sie auf Erden hitten (49.10) und auch die Tépferin kinnte 
nicht leben ohne ihn; ja, die Myrte ist ihr so lieb und wert, als wire sie 
ihr Kind (49.12). Neben die im eigentlichen Sinne nur von einem Men- 
schenwesen erregbaren Gefiihlswirkungen, deren letzte Steigerung des 
Prinzen Krankheit aus Sehnsucht darstellt (49.15), riickt so das mensch- 
liche Wesen zum ersten Mal im Gleichnis niher. Das Zeremoniell der 
Einfahrt in das Kénigsschloss (49.26 ff.), die Eifersucht der neun bésen 
Fraulein auf den unschuldigen Baum (50.1 ff.), die unbeschreibliche Liebe 
des Prinzen (50.12) fiir den Baum, fiir den er gliiht (50.23)—damit ist 
die metaphorische Vorbereitung fertig, und wir erwarten die Verwand- 
lung oder das Heraustreten der Schénen. 

Sie tritt heraus aus ihrem Wohnort (51.3), ist also nicht eigentlich 
identisch mit dem Baum, keine Verschmelzung, sondern nur eine Be- 
wohnerin. Trotzdem gibt der Baum alle Zeichen inniger Seelengemein- 
schaft mit dem Madchen: Sduseln im Baum und siisser Duft kiinden die 
Erscheinung an (50.18 ff.), Sduseln der Myrte begleitet das Lied des 
Miadchens; am Morgen nach dem ersten Besuch, bei dem die Liebe 
erbliiht, ist das Baumchen ganz mit Bliiten iibersdt (51.25), aber ganz 
kann die Pflanze nicht Schritt halten mit dem Seelenleben des Menschen: 
ihr Dank fiir seine Zuneigung ist so gewachsen, dass er keinen Raum mehr 
in dem Baume hatte. 

Die Lebensgemeinschaft ist vor allem aber auch kérperlich: wie das 
Fraulein mit dem Baume herangewachsen, so wird die grausam Zer- 
stiickelte in neuem Wachstum unter liebevoller Pflege der Pflanze wieder 
hergestellt. Bis in die kleinsten Glieder erstreckt sich die Verwachsen- 
heit, und die letzten Zweiglein sprossen nicht, bis auch die Finger einge- 
graben sind. 

Weniger eng schliesst sich die menschliche Gestalt an den Baum. Sie 
hat wohl ein griines Gewand mit Silber gestickt (52.35), aber ihre Locken 
sind wie Gold (52.34), ihr Antlitz wie der klare Mond (52.34), ihre Hinde 
faltet sie wie ein Engelchen (52.36), ihren seelischen Gehalt (O Tugend! 
O Weisheit! 53.3) fasst das Pflanzengleichnis nicht. Allerdings schenkt 
ihr der Himmel noch ein kleines M yrienprinzchen (57.34), aber der Myr- 
tenbaum gedeiht fortan auch in unabhangiger Existenz. 
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In solcher technischen Behandlung, der schrittweisen Offenbarung, 
bildet das Myrtenfriulein den Gegensatz zu Tiecks Hexe im blonden 
Eckbert, deren Identitaét mit Walther und Hugo eine vollkommene, 
durch keine Andeutung vorbereitete Uberraschung bringt. Es ist eine 
Verfeinerung der Technik des Volksmirchens, welches auch gelegentlich 
einmal den verwunschenen Prinzen aus dem Birenfell hervorleuchten 
lasst,*' in welchem, wie es Musius all zu klar ausspricht,® schon das 
verniinftige Reden und Handeln in einem Tier als Zeichen einer zauber- 
haften Verwandlung zu betrachten sind, wie ja auch die Baumbewoh- 
nerin dorther stammt und dort beliebt ist. Auch der Machandelboom 
gibt fortschreitende Zeichen der Lebensgemeinschaft mit der Frau in 
Runges Marchen: unter dem Machandelboom wiinscht sie sich ihr Kind, 
im Duft seiner Bliiten spiirt sie dessen erstes Regen, das Reifen seiner 
Friichte halt mit ihrer Leibesfrucht Schritt, unter dem Machandelboom 
will sie begraben sein. Im Machandelboom freut sie sich iiber die Beer- 
digung der Knochen ihres Kindes: do fiing de Machandelboom an sik to 
bewegen, un de Twyge deden sik jiimmer so reecht von een anner und weder 
to hope, so recht as wenn sik eene so recht freut un mit de handen so deit.* 
Aus dem Machandelboom steigt zuletzt der getétete Knabe, wie das 
Myrtenfriulein, zu neuem Leben empor. 

So sehen wir in der Metaphorik des Myrtenfriuleins den engen An- 
schluss an die Art des Volksmirchens, wie Brentano ja auch stofflich auf 
Volksiiberlieferung baut. Wie Musius und Fouqué, verarbeitet er alte 
Miarchenstoffe aus Basile und der deutschen Sage (Hatto, Rattenfinger 
usw.). Die Neuschépfung durch bildende Verschmelzung, die in Fouqués 
Undine und Kiihleborn trotz Anschluss an die Uberlieferung noch als 
gestaltendes Prinzip gelten, tritt bei ihm zuriick. Die Metapher ist ihm 
vorwiegend ein technisches Mittel des Humors, des Witzes, des Wort- 
spiels. 

VIII. Haurr, Das KALTE HERZ 


Auf die Seltenheit der urspriinglichen und durchaus neuen Metapher 
wird von allen Forschern aufmerksam gemacht, und wir haben auch im 
vorhergehenden des éfteren darauf hinweisen miissen, dass es vielfach 
iiberlieferte, oft sogar sehr verblasste Metaphern sind, die in den Bilder- 
komplex einer Gestalt eingehen, eben dadurch aber zu neuer und frischer 
Wirkung gelangen. Es spielt vielleicht diese Neubelebung der breiten 
Metaphernmasse der dichterischen Sprache eine gréssere Rolle im poe- 


© Grimms M drchen, von der Leyens Ausgabe, 11, 317. 

8? “Chronika der drei Schwestern,”’ Zaunerts Ausgabe, 11, 68. 

® Aschenputtels Mutter; Libussas Mutter bei Musius, Zaunerts Ausgabe, 11, 173-185; 
Vorbild des Myrtenfriuleins ist bekanntlich ein Volksmirchen von Basile, vg]. Cardauns, 
S. 25. * Andreas Miller, Méarchen, 1, S. 15.30 ff. 
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tischen Stil als die Neuschépfung selbst. Es gibt dazu neben der Ver- 
bindung mit anderen frischeren Bildern verschiedene Mittel, unter denen 
uns hier eines besonders interessiert, weil es in Hauffs Marchen vom 
kalten Herzen zum Keim einer voll ausgebauten Mirchengestalt wird. 
Es ist die Konkretisierung einer verblassten und abstrakt gewordenen 
Sprachmetapher durch die Wiederherstellung der sinnlich greifbaren 
Unterlage, gleichsam die Neuschépfung des Bildes. 

Im Einzelbilde begegnen wir solcher Konkretisierung éfters in unseren 
Mirchen, wie tiberhaupt in der Dichtung. So lisst Musidus scherzhaft 
einen Baren schnarchen wie ein Bar, ein Kind mit seinem Talisman 
Fangball spielen, bis ein Wurf misslingt und seine kindische Freude im 
eigentlichen Sinn (sic!) in den Brunnen fallt;* dem neuen Paris ent- 
schweben die visioniren Frauenzimmerchen aus seinen Fingern, so dass 
er nichts als das Nachsehen hat;*' das Spinnen der kleinen Fabel und der 
Stubenpoesie bei Novalis und Uhland wurde oben besprochen; in Hauffs 
Zwerg Nase will die Hexe dem kleinen Jakob ein Siippchen einbrocken, 
an das er sein Leben lang denken wird, denn es verwandelt ihn diese 
Suppe in einen hiasslichen Zwerg.** Besonders haufig sehen wir die Kon- 
kretisierung bei Brentano, dessen Hang zum Wortspiel und Witz darin 
ein treffliches Mitte] zu Scherzen findet. Seine humoristische Metapher 
beruht zum grossen Teil darauf, dass er in seinen Bildern mehr vom 
Wort ausgeht als von den Vorstellungen. Hanau und Hennegau werden 
auf Gockel und Hinkel bezogen, wie Katzenellenbogen, Mausturm- 
Mauturm und die Burgen Katz und Maus auf die Hoftiere von Trier und 
Mainz, und wenn er im erweiterten Gockel die Franzosen die Landkarte 
wie einen Speisezettel ansehen lisst, um alles mit roter Tinte anzustrei- 
chen, wo etwas von Henne, Huhn oder Hahn stand (sie finden denn auch 
Hanebach, Gross- und Kleinhiiningen, Hanau, Hiinefeld und Hunhaun, 
und stecken gar den roten Hahn aufs Dach als Feuerchen unter den 
Hiihnertopf) ,** so kénnen wir uns des Verdachts nicht erwehren, dass der 
gute Dichter hier seine eigene Methode der Bilderjagd verrat. Sprich- 
wortliche Redensarten werden im wortlichen Sinn in Handlung gesetzt: 
Unsere Katze putzt sich (145.21), Dass dich das Mauschen beiss’ 
(148.35; 166.9). Wir finden im Baron von Hiipfenstich einen Kénig 
Haltewort, der sehr viel zu tun hat, weil seine Vorfahren vielversprechende 
Leute waren. 


85 Pongs, der eine Morphologie des dichterischen Bildes, nicht eine Stilistik gibt, schliesst 
die “‘Metapher als Sprache” von seinen Betrachtungen aus. Fiir eine Geschichte der 
Metapher wire die Fortpflanzung und Neubelebung von grosser Bedeutung. 

® Zaunerts Ausgabe, 11, 89 und 393. 

87 W.A., 26, 79.24. 88 Vgl. Hilde Schulhof, Euph. (1928), 132, 

* Ges. Werke, hrsg. von Carl Schtiddekopf, xm, 2, S. 20. 
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Zur vollen Schépfung einer Marchenperson schreitet Brentano auf 
diesem Wege fort in dem letztgenannten Miarchen: Mége die Woche, um 
die du mir zu frih gekommen bist, dir einstens treue Dienste leisten, 
spricht die sterbende Kénigin zu ihrem friihgebornen Kind, und siehe 
da, die freundliche alte Frau Woche erscheint tatsichlich, nahrt das 
verwaiste Prinzesschen neben ihren eigenen sieben Wickelkindern sieben 
Nichte lang an ihrer Brust und verlangt vom Kénig dafiir ihren Wochen- 
lohn. Spiter, als ihre Bengels erwachsen sind—sie heissen natiirlich 
Sonntag, Montag, Dienstag usw.—setzt sie ihre treuen Dienste fort und 
rettet mit Hilfe der Séhne das Kénigstéchterlein aus den Handen des 
schrecklichen Wellewatz. Ein Ansatz zur metaphorischen Ausgestaltung 
der Séhne, der sich in der blawen Jacke des Montag zeigt, wird nicht 
weiter verfolgt, wie iiberhaupt die Familie Woche in diesem Mirchen 
nur Nebenfiguren darstellt. 

Zum Hauptmotiv einer Hauptgestalt wird die konkretisierte Metapher 
in dem genannten Marchen Hauffs, und zwar, wie es scheint, als Ab- 
schluss einer Entwicklung, die wir durch mehrere Stadien hindurch 
beobachten kénnen. Das Herz von Stein ist natiirlich allgemeines 
Sprachgut. Wir begegneten dem Bilde z.B. in Tiecks Runenberg in 
wirksamer Neubelebung auf Grund von Christians Leidenschaft fiir 
Fels und Edelgestein, welches, nach des Vaters Wort, sein Herz versteinen 
wird. 

Als Symbol einer “ganzen Lebens- und Leidensgeschichte”’ tritt das 
steinerne Herz dann in den Titel und das Zentrum der letzten Erzihlung 
von E. T. A. Hoffmanns Nachtstiicken.*® Der Held heisst Hofrat Reut- 
linger und ist ein Mensch von tragisch zerrissenem Gefiihlsleben. Er ist 
der freigebigste Wohltater der Bediirftigen, der unwandelbarste Ver- 
fechter des Rechts, und hegt alles, was sich ihm niahert, mit der vollsten 
Liebe. Aber diese Liebe zerreisst ihm das Herz, entsetzliches Misstrauen, 
das in einem unschuldigen Wort oder Ereignis Verderben und Unheil 
ahnet, ein starrer, unverséhnlicher Sinn, ein triumerischer Glaube an 
seltsame, Unheil verkiindende Visionen, eine ewige Selbstqual zerstéren 
ihm den Umgang mit den geliebtesten Menschen (321). So scheint es auf 
Wahn zu beruhen, wenn er meint, seines Bruders Teufelei habe ihm den 
hiartesten Stoss gegeben, den er erlitten (322-323), wenn er auch seine 
Geliebte von sich gestossen, so dass sie einen anderen heiraten musste. 
Alles, was Freundschaft, was Liebe vermag, sagt er, prallt wirkungslos 
ab von diesem steinernen Herzen (321). Doch ist sein Herz nur in seiner 
Hirte, seiner “‘starren Unverséhnlichkeit” steinern; in seiner Ruhe und 
Kalte, seiner Schmerzlosigkeit, ist das steinerne Herz ihm eigentlich nur 
ein Wunschbild, denn sein eigenes ist zerrissen und verwundet (321), und er 

% Sdmil. Werke, hrsg. von C. G. von Maassen, m1. wonach im folgenden die Verweise. 
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sehnt sich nach der Vereinigung mit dem ruhigen und gefiihllosen Herzen 
von rotem Stein: Meine Blutstropfen haben den Stein so rot gefirbt, 
aber er ist eiskalt, bald liegt er auf meinem Herzen und kihlt die verderb- 
liche Glut, welche darin loderte. So lasst er denn in seiner Seelenkrankheit 
(323), einem krankhaften Spiel eines wunden Gemiits (320), das Grab- 
mal fiir sein Herz bauen: mitten in einem herzférmigen Waldchen einen 
herzformigen Pavillon, dessen Marmorboden um das Herz von dunkel- 
rotem Stein gelegt ist. 

Bei dem Bau des Pavillons findet er den Knaben Max, seinen hoff- 
nungsvollen Neffen, sein eignes Ebenbild, wie er unter tollen Bocks- 
spriingen und lautem Gelichter etwas hin- und herkugelt. Eine finstere 
Ahnung ergreift ihn: Bube, du spielst mit meinem Herzen wie dein Vater! 
In krankhafter Wahnvorstellung verschmilzt ihm das Steinherz mit 
seinem inneren Gefiihlsleben, und er stésst den heissgeliebten Jungen 
von sich.—Aber auch der Neffe identifiziert das Steinherz fortan meta- 
phorisch mit dem des harten Oheims; der Hofrat findet ihn davor knie- 
end, darauf klopfend, dass es widerhallte, und murmelnd: Nie, nie kannst 
du dich erweichen, du steinernes Herz! (339).—Doch erweicht es sich zum 
gliicklichen Ausgang der Geschichte (343), und der Neffe kann zuletzt, 
da der Onkel begraben ist, nicht um des Lord Horions Grabmal nach- 
zuahmen, sondern weil er des armen Onkels ganze Lebens- und Leidens- 
geschichte darin angedeutet fand, die abschliessende Grabinschrift aus 
Jean Pauls Hesperus darauf eingraben: Es ruht.™ 

Das steinerne Herz als Symbol bleibt hier von dem eigenen Herzen 
des Helden im ganzen getrennt, ja, es stellt sich gewissermassen dazu in 
Gegensatz, indem es hat, was sein Herz vergeblich sucht. Nur in Mo- 
menten der héchsten Erregung, einmal des Onkels, einmal des Neffen, 
findet die Verschmelzung statt. In Hauffs Marchen aber geht das Stein- 
herz leibhaftig ein in den Kérper des Kohlenmunkpeter und dient dort 
zur Grundlage eines breit ausgesponnenen Metaphernkomplexes. 

Die Herzmetaphorik, welche den zweiten Teil dieses Marchens be- 
herrscht, klingt zum ersten Mal an gegen Ende des ersten Teils bei der 
Begegnung Peters mit dem Hollander Michel. Letzterer, heisst es da, 
schiittelte das Geld in seiner ungeheuren Tasche untereinander ..., 
und Peters Herz suckte angstlich und schmerzhaft bei seinen Worten, es 
wurde ihm kalt und warm dabei (324). Nach vier Richtungen werden 

" Grab und Ruhe verbinden sich mit dem Bild des Steinherzens auch in der von Pongs 
zitierten Konkretisierung in Brentanos Romanzen vom Rosenkranz, Das Bild in der 
Dichtung, 1, S. 314. 

® Seitenzahlen nach der Ausgabe in Reklams Universalbibl—Es will scheinen, dass 
dieser Satz recht eigentlich erst den Keim zur Gestaltung des zweiten Teils in die Phan- 
tasie des Dichters gepflanzt. Der erste Teil des Marchens zeigt im Gegensatz zum zweiten 
einen auffallenden Mangel an Herzmetaphern, Peters Herz wird ausser der zitierten Stelle 
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dann im zweiten Teil die physikalischen Eigenschaften des Steinherzens, 
welches der Hollander Michel dem Helden fiir sein eigenes einsetzt, meta- 
phorisch ausgebaut: (1) Ruhe und Gefiihllosigkeit, (2) Kalte, (3) Harte, 
und (4) Schwere. 

Die Ruhe des Steins empfiehlt der Hollinder Michel gegeniiber dem 
dummen, pochenden Ding (440), und Peter leidet in der Tat an diesem 
fortwihrenden Pochen (439, 442). Wenn du im ganzen Kérper Mut und 
Kraft etwas zu unternehmen hast, sagt Hollinder Michel, da konnten 
ein paar Schlige des dummen Herzens dich zittern machen (439). So 
empfiehlt es sich, die Unruh (442), den unruhigen Gast (441) aus dem 
Hause zu haben.—Mit der Unruh des natiirlichen Herzens verbindet 
sich der Schmerz: es tut weh, oder zieht sich krampfhaft zusammen (439, 
440). 

Ein Herz von Marmelstein, fiirchtet Peter, miisse gar kalt sein in der 
Brust; Ganz angenehm kihl, meint der Hollander Michel, und warum 
solle denn ein Herz warm sein? Im Winter niitzt die Warme nichts, da 
hilft ein guter Kirschgeist mehr, und im Sommer, wenn alles heiss und 
schwiil ist, man glaube nicht, wie dann ein solches Herz abkiihle (441). 
So wird in rein physiologischer Wirkung die Metapher einmal humorvoll 
eliminiert; meistens ist aber eine seelische Bedeutung hinter dem ius- 
seren Phinomen: das kalte Herz wird nimmer geriihrt, selbst nicht von 
dem Leiden der Mutter (446); kalt wie Eis, hat es weder Furcht noch 
Gram noch Reue (457). Peter, schaff dir ein warmeres Herz! fliistert ihm 
der Geist seines Weibes ins Ohr (454). 

Um ein Steinherz tauscht Peter ein weiches, riihrbares (445), vergebens 
suchen die Armen das steinerne Herz zu erweichen (446), mit hartem 
Sinn behandelt er sein Weib (448). 

Zur Unruhe, Kilte und Harte, den Eigenschaften, die in der Novelle 
von Hoffmann eine Rolle spielen, kommt als neuer Zug die Schwere. 
Wenn Peter an den Tod seiner Frau dachte, kam ihm sein eignes Hin- 
scheiden in den Sinn, und wie belastet er dahinfahren werde, schwer 
belastet mit Tranen der Armen, mit Tausenden ihrer Fliiche usw. (452). 





tiberhaupt nur ein einziges Mal erwihnt, auf Seite 308, im Zusammenhang mit seiner 
Sehnsucht nach einem besseren Stand. Auch von des Hollinder Michels Handel mit 
Herzen weiss weder die Erzihlung des Ahni etwas (316 ff.) noch das Glasmannlein (327), 
und der Vers, den der Héllander Michel dem triumenden Peter ins Ohr brummt (In Hol- 
land gibt’s Gold, 321) scheint auf eine andere Motivrichtung zu weisen. Auch bei den drei 
Reichen mit ihrem unmenschlichen Geis und ihrer Gefiihllosigkeit fehlt im I. Teil jede An- 
deutung des steinerenen Herzens, welches sie nach der spiteren Erzihlung schon haben. 
Ein so dominierendes Motiv aber, wie es das steinerne Herz im zweiten Teil ist, wiirde in 
der Sprache des ersten lebhaftere Spuren hinterlassen haben, wenn es dem Dichter im 
Geiste schon gegenwartig gewesen wire. So erscheint das Wort des Glasminnleins, Peter 
habe seine See/e an den Bésen verkauft (451), als Rest eines alteren Plans, 
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Nach dem Tode werden die Herzen gewogen, belehrt ihn der dicke Eze- 
chiel, wie schwer sie sich versiindigt haben; die leichten steigen auf, 
die schweren sinken hinab; unsere Steine werden ein gutes Gewicht haben. 

Nach der seelischen Seite bedeutet also die Erwerbung des Steinherzens 
die Abtétung alles Gefiihls. Das steinerne Herz kennt kein Mitleid 
(450), es ist das Besitztum nicht nur der drei Reichen, sondern aller 
Kornwucherer, Werbeoffiziere und Goldmikler (440-441). Weder die 
Not der armen Schuldner, noch die der eignen Mutter nimmt sich Peter 
mehr zu Herzen (440). Des Lebens Angste und Sorgen, Angst und 
Schrecken, Furcht, Gram und Reue verschwinden. Der Abschied von 
dem heimatlichen Schwarzwald macht ihn gar nicht wehmiitig, denn 
Trinen und Seufzer, Heimweh und Wehmut kommen ja aus dem Herzen 
und seins ist kalt und von Stein. ... Aber es freut ihn auch nichts: kein 
Bild, kein Haus, keine Musik, kein Tanz, sein Herz von Stein nimmt an 
nichts Anteil, seine Augen, seine Ohren sind abgestumpft fiir alles 
Schéne (442-443). Er kann nicht mehr lachen, denn Steine sind tot 
und licheln und weinen nicht (444). So bleibt ihm nichts als die Freude 
an Essen und Trinken und der Schlaf (445). 

Ganz konsequent ist aber die Gefiihllosigkeit doch nicht durchgefiihrt. 
Verwunderung iiber seine Gefiihllosigkeit (442), Mangel an Zufrieden- 
heit, Ode, Uberdruss u. dergl. (444), Erinnerung an seine friihere Furcht 
vor der Hélle (454) treiben Peter zu dem Versuch, sein eigenes Herz 
wiederzugewinnen. Als er in den dunkeln Wald seiner Heimat zuriick- 
kehrt, jene kriftigen Gestalten und freundlichen Gesichter der Schwarz- 
wilder sieht und die heimatlichen Kliange hort, da wallt sein Blut starker 
trotz dem Herzen von Stein (444), bei dem Mord seiner guten Frau war es 
doch, als reuete ihn die Tat auf der Stelle (450), und vor dem furchtbar 
drohenden Schatzhauser schiitzt ihn sein steinernes Herz nicht, dass 
nicht seine Glieder zittern wie eine Espe (451). Wallung des Blutes und 
Zittern der Glieder (der Dichter mag sich noch so vorsichtig auf die 
physiologischen Phianomene beschrinken) lassen sich aber nicht trennen 
von den seelischen Begleiterscheinungen und bilden somit eine Ein- 
schrinkung der Bildwirklichkeit des steinernen Herzens und bereiten 
deren Aufhebung vor. Sie erfolgt in der letzten Szene, wo das Glasminn- 
lein sagt: Geld und Miissiggang haben dich verderbt, bis dein Herz zu 
Stein wurde. Was bisher als Wirklichkeit geboten wurde, das wird hier 
fiir den Leser zuletzt in Frage gestellt und aufgelést: das Herz von Stein 
ist eben nur ein Bild, seine Erwerbung also eigentlich nichts weiter als 
die Nachahmung der hartherzigen Geldprotzen Ezechiel, Schlurker und 
Tanzbodenkénig, der Hollander Michel wird zur Versuchung der Hab- 
gier. Es ist eine leise Erinnerung an die rein subjektive Realitat der 
Runenbergfrau und Serpentinas, doch kommt die Auflésung der kon- 
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kreten Wirklichkeit ins allegorische Bild hier erst am Ende der Erzih- 





tr lung und durchaus iiberraschend. In der Handlung selbst ist kein Raum 

i 3 fiir irgendwelche Zweifel an der Wirklichkeit des Steinherzens, und so 

Bid f ist das Bild recht eigentlich im Sinne der wunderbaren Einschmelzung 
a ein wesentlicher Bestandteil der Gestalt. 


Sehr verschieden ist, wenn wir zuriickblicken, das Verhiltnis der 
Metapher zu den Miarchengestalten, die wir herausgegriffen. Wir sahen 
bei Musiaus vorwiegend eine verschwenderische Verwendung des Gleich- 
nisses als vergniigliches intellektuelles Spiel, zum Schmuck, zur Erinner- 
ung an alles mégliche; zugleich aber im Anschluss an das Volksmirchen, 

f welches er bearbeitet, leise Anfainge dessen, was bei Goethe zum bilden- 
5 den Prinzip der Marchengestalt wird, der wunderbaren metaphorischen 
Verschmelzung verschiedener Sphiren. Dariiber hinaus haben wir in 
Goethes Mirchen eine partielle Einfiihrung der Allegorie, die, neben der 
Verschmelzung, fiir Novalis zum Grundprinzip seines hheren Marchens 
wird. 

e Tieck und Hoffmann stellen uns die Entstehung der Wundergestalt 
, selbst dar. Sahen wir in Goethes Marchen einen daimonisierten Strom, 
so zeigt uns Tieck, wie sich das Gebirge fiir eine Menschenseele in einen 
Damon verwandelt, der dann von dieser Seele Besitz ergreift. Ahnlich 
sehen wir bei Hoffmann die Verwandlung eines Menschen in einen 
ir. Halbgott, die Schépfung einer allegorischen Géttin aus der Verschmelz- 

i ung von erlebten diusseren Eindriicken mit dem Inneren, der Dichtergabe 
des Helden selbst. Es ist die Entstehung des Bildes im Wahn, im Irrtum, 
in der Begeisterung, der “‘Ekstase,”’ wie es Pongs sehr treffend nennt, 
die uns hier vor Augen gefiihrt wird. 

Gegen Goethe und die alteren Romantiker stechen die jiingeren ab, 
Fouqué in der Einfachheit der Zusammensetzung seiner beiden Wasser- 
menschen bei technisch verschiedener Behandlung, Brentano in der 
Buntheit seines Bilderspiels, das bald, wie Musius, das Vielerlei der 
Dingwelt zum Vergleich herbeischafft und beim Volksmiarchen Anleihen 
schon verschmolzener Bildungen macht, bald, wie Tieck, den Helden 
ein Naturphinomen beseelen lisst, bald ernst, bald schalkhaft die Meta- 
pher als versteckende Hiille gebraucht, dann auch wieder eine blosse 
Hiille, ein Kleid, zur Gestalt belebt und beseelt, besonders aber in der 
Konkretisierung alter Sprachmetaphern eine reiche Quelle fiir seine wort- 
spielerische Neigung findet. In ernstem Sinne sahen wir—es bleibt wohl 





a ' ein seltener Ausnahmefall—die Konkretisierung der Sprachmetapher als 
ies bildendes Prinzip zur Schépfung einer Gestalt in Hauffs kaltem Herzen. 


Max Diez 


Bryn Mawr College 























(From the portrait in Longfellow’s study presented to him by Freili- 
ry grath at Bad Marienberg in 1842. Drawn from life by J. H. Schramm, 
| ‘ 1840, and engraved by C. A. Schwerdgeburth.) 
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THE LONGFELLOW-FREILIGRATH CORRESPONDENCE 
INTRODUCTORY 


HE series of letters between Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, which is published herewith for the first 
time in as complete a form as seems possible, is preserved at Craigie 
House, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The noble and enduring friendship between two significant poets of 
the nineteenth century has received no adequate treatment in the liter- 
ary histories of Germany or America. The reason is not far to seek: 
Samuel Longfellow’s admirable Life of his brother has been regarded as 
an exhaustive treatment, and, in many respects, deserves this judgment. 
Though he made a conscientious study of the extensive diaries, corre- 
spondence, and other literary material preserved in Craigie House, 
Samuel Longfellow was in no sense a connoisseur of German literature. 
Moreover, up to May 18, 1847, Freiligrath wrote his letters in German 
script, which was illegible to the American biographer, and which he 
accordingly passed by without notice. Freiligrath’s letters after that 
date are written in English; from some of these English letters Samuel 
Longfellow published excerpts in the Life. Unfortunately, the originals 
of a number of these letters have since disappeared. 

The letters from Longfellow in the present correspondence are pre- 
served in copies made many years ago in Germany, and the text of these 
requires some editing. There were originally fifty of these, as shown by 
the copyist’s numbering, in chronological order. Twenty-four of the 
fifty (probably of minor importance) have disappeared: thus, the series 
begins with “‘No. 4,” written in 1842; after this, eight others (“‘Nos. 
6-10” and “‘13-15”’), all written in the same year, are now lacking. 

Of the twenty-two letters (of both poets) which are partially presented 
in the Life, some are mere fragments; nearly all omit (or suppress) 
many details which are of interest to the student of literature and civiliza- 
tion; two letters are wrongly dated. 

The editor has aimed at a faithful reproduction of the letters as actu- 
ally written, and has not felt it his duty to impose uniformity in the 
case of variations in spelling, punctuation, and the like. As a concession 
to present usage, he has consistently italicized the titles of books and 
journals; titles of articles or shorter poems are enclosed in quotation 
marks. 
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The present editor owes a large debt to Dr. Maria Appelmann’s excel- 
lent dissertation, H. W. Longfellow’s Beziehungen zu Ferdinand Freilig- 
rath (Miinster, 1915), which discusses, but does not publish, a con- 
siderable part of this correspondence. Her brother, Professor A. H. 
Appelmann, of the University of Vermont, had access to the letters at 
Craigie House, and planned an edition of them—a project which was 
prevented by his death. Extended search has led to the conclusion that 
his papers have been destroyed. 

In 1842, Longfellow, who had been “Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages and Literature, and Professor of Belles Lettres” at 
Harvard since the beginning of 1837, was granted leave of absence from 
the University, in order to recover from continued ill-health. He made 
his way directly to the aristocratic water-cure of Marienberg, a former 
cloister at Boppard on the Rhine. Some sixty patients were undergoing 
the rather drastic treatment of the institution, and Longfellow submitted 
himself to this discipline with almost religious devotion. He reached the 
place on June 3, 1842, and immediately began a friendship there with a 
guest, Landrat H. C. Heuberger, of St. Goar—a fellow of infinite jest 
and unlimited sociability. As an intimate friend and neighbor of Freilig- 
rath, Heuberger arranged a meeting of the two poets, and on June 12 took 
the American visitor to call at the home of Freiligrath in St. Goar; the 
two poets repaired to the neighboring inn of the Lilie for dinner, after 
which they returned to Freiligrath’s apartments. This encounter proved 
most agreeable: Longfellow assured the German poet that his name was 
well-known in America, and Freiligrath took from his shelves an English 
anthology containing verses by Longfellow. The discourse turned chiefly 
on English and American poets, a subject which had always been of 
especial interest to Freiligrath, and Longfellow presented him with 
copies of his own Hyperion and Ballads and Other Poems. The first of the 
following letters expresses Freiligrath’s gratitude for these gifts, and 
accompanied a similar present of his own publications. 

The growing intimacy between the two friends is evident in the series 
of letters, and is described in greater detail in the editor’s forthcoming 
book, New Light on Longfellow (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1933). 
While living at Boppard, Longfellow associated constantly and most 
intimately with the brilliant circle of Freiligrath and his literary friends: 
visits and excursions were of almost daily occurrence. The American 
poet had requested an extension of his leave of absence from Harvard— 
but this being denied, he made his final farewell on October first, 
Freiligrath accompanying him on the Rhine-steamer as far as Coblenz. 

From South Germany, Longfellow wrote back to the friends at St. 
Goar (No. 17) and almost immediately after his return to Cambridge, at 
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the end of the year, sent on the extensive account of his journey and the 
visit with Dickens in England (No. 19). 

During the remaining years, there was a constant interchange of liter- 
ary productions, a confiding of hopes and plans, a discussion of authors’ 
problems. From time to time, Longfellow sent gifts and personal mes- 
sages through friends who were traveling in Europe. Freiligrath pub- 
lished ten excellent translations of poems by Longfellow and a full 
version of Hiawatha. 

Not long after Longfellow’s visit, Freiligrath began his career as 
political poet, which led to bitter controversy with authority, and to his 
exile to England in 1846. Gudde, in Freiligraths Entwicklung als polit- 
ischer Dickter (Berlin, 1922), deplored the lack of letters written by 
Freiligrath during the period of his political activities: the following 
correspondence contains much which sheds light on these activities, as 
well as a large amount of other new matter concerning the two poets 
and their times. 

In London, Freiligrath was compelled to suffer privations in a petty 
clerical position. Longfellow exerted himself vigorously to secure a 
settled position for the German poet and his family in the United States. 
With the co-operation of Professor Charles Beck (himself a political 
refugee of 1824), a fund of $2000 had been nearly subscribed, and on 
February 22, 1848, Longfellow wrote to his friend, giving all practical 
details for the journey from Liverpool to the hospitable mansion in 
Cambridge, which had been Washington’s headquarters during the 
siege of Boston in 1775 (Letter No. 31). The Revolution of 1848 caused 
Freiligrath to drop the plan, and to hasten back to do his part in the new 
movement. After being imprisoned, he went again to London (1851), 
where he remained until 1868, when a generous popular subscription 
enabled him to pass the remainder of his days in honor and comfort in 
the south of Germany, until his death on March 18, 1876. In all the days 
of stress, Longfellow had been his adviser and helper, frequently sending 
material gifts, and endeavoring to find a solution of his problems. 
Freiligrath’s deep affection for the American poet found frequent expres- 
sion throughout his remaining life, and was notably expressed during his 
last days. 

The significant details of this ideal friendship are brought out clearly 
in the letters themselves. It is hoped that the Notes may shed sufficient 
light upon the less obvious allusions. 
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. 01 a 
lf [St. Goar, 22. Juni 1842}! eng 
‘ Lieber Herr Longfellow! * 
re Erst heute komme ich dazu, Ihnen meinen Dank fiir Ihre freundliche Let 
He Gabe? abzustatten. Sie haben mir eine grofe Freude durch dieselbe Rei 
He gemacht, und ich wiirde mir mein langes Schweigen auf einen so sprech- gei 
: 16 enden Beweis Ihrer giitigen Gesinnung fiir mich kaum verzeihen stel 
ii. kénnen, wenn es nicht durch den Wunsch veranlaft worden wire, ein 
He meiner Antwort gleich eine kleine Gegengabe beizufiigen. Dazu bin ich 1 
| es denn endlich heute im Stande, und bitte Sie recht sehr, die beiliegenden une 
iti} Hefte freundlich annehmen zu wollen. Das eine (1839), gemeinschaftlich dot 
it ; mit meinem dichterischen Freunde verfa&t,’ mag fiir sich selbst sprechen. ab 
‘ Das andere‘ fiige ich hauptsichlich aus dem Grunde bei, weil es einige bis 

a altere Gedichte von mir mittheilt, die in meiner Sammlung nicht ent- 
Bie halten sind, und dann auch, weil die Biographie, die es itiber mich the 
bringt, wenn auch in kurzen und fast diirftigen Umrissen das Richtigste Dz 

ist, was bisher in ahnlicher Weise iiber mich geschrieben wurde. Ich Di 


befriedige eigentlich nur ein eigenes Interesse, indem ich Ihnen das 
Biichlein schicke, das Sie, wie ich fast fiirchte, mehr als billig langweilen 
wird, wenn Sie es wirklich lesen. Es ist hin und wieder herzlich pedantisch. 

Einige altere Publikationen von mir erwarte ich nur noch vom Buch- | © 
hindler, um sie Ihnen gleichfalls zukommen zu lassen. Auch mein | y 
Gedenkbuch an Immermann,§ das eben jetzt gedruckt wird, werden Sie 
gleich nach Erscheinen erhalten. 

Ihre Biicher haben mich seither vielfach beschaftigt, und ich kann 





_ Ihnen gar nicht sagen, welch’ reichen Genu& sie mir und meiner Frau | Li 
schon verschafft haben. Die Gedichte sind zum Theil vortrefflich, und | © 
a ich fiihle mich namentlich durch das késtliche “Excelsior” so angezogen, | =p 
ub daf ich recht bald im Stande sein werde, Ihnen eine gedruckte Ueber- | jy 
Big / in 
a 1 Written ten days after the first meeting. Longfellow had spent much of the intervening | « 
time in foot-tours with Landrat Heuberger, Graf Hohenthal, Graf Schack, and others to ; : 
ial various romantic places in the vicinity of Boppard; also, in reading the poems of Herwegh. : - 
ea a , 2 Hyperion, and Ballads and Other Poems, which Longfellow had given to Freiligrath at , ic 
; | ¥ his first visit, June 12, 1842. 1 fe 
ak * Das malerische und romantische Westfalen, by Freiligrath and Levin Schiicking, pub- i on 
haw lished in Leipzig, 1839-1840. Fr 
eae * Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart, erliutert von August Nodnagel, Darmstadt, 1842. Con- 8 
tains 86 pages devoted to Freiligrath and his poetry, and includes the text of eight of his 





ttc 


poems. 
5 Karl Immermann—Blatter der Erinnerung an ihn, Stuttgart, 1842. 
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setzung desselben von mir mitzutheilen. Auch the “Village Blacksmith” 
ist ein tiberaus schénes Gedicht—ebenso “Endymion!” Die Uebersetz- 
ungen sind den Gelungensten beizuzihlen, was ich von der Art in 
englischer Sprache kenne: the two locks of hair the Castle by the sea, 
the luck of Edenhall and so many others are quite delicious. 

Im Hyperion sind wir durch die genaue Bekanntschaft mit deutschem 
Leben und deutscher Literatur iiberrascht worden. Es hat einen eigenen 
Reiz, unsere den Ihrigen so fremden und entgegengesetzten Zustinde so 
geistreich und sinnig von einem transatlantischen Beobachter darge- 
stellt zu sehen, selbst wenn wir nicht immer im Einzelnen mit ihm iiber- 
einkommen kénnen. 

Ich hoffe, Sie bald wieder zu sehen. Vorige Woche war ich mit Arbeit 
und Besuch zu sehr iiberhiuft, um nach Boppard' kommen zu kénnen, 
doch hoff’ ich, es in den naichsten Tagen einrichten zu kénnen. Lassen 
aber auch Sie sich wieder einmal hier sehen, und warten Sie nicht erst, 
bis ich dort gewesen bin. 

Ich brauche wohl nicht noch zu bemerken, daf meine kleine Biblio- 
thek durchaus zu Ihrer Verfiigung steht. Ich habe zwar nur wenig aus 
Darmstadt mitgebracht, es ist aber doch vielleicht Einiges von neuern 
Dichtern darunter, was Ihnen noch unbekannt ist, und Sie interessiert. 

Meine Frau griift Sie freundlich. Empfehlen Sie mich Herrn Land- 
rath Heuberger? und Herrn Dr. Schmitz.’ 

Truly yours 
F. Freiligrath 
St. Goar, 22. 
Juni 1842 
[2] 
St. Goar, 1. Juli 1842. 
Lieber Herr Longfellow! 

Wiederum sind verschiedene Abhaltungen Schuld gewesen, da® ich 
mein Versprechen, Sie in ihren Vollbidern zu besuchen, noch immer 
nicht gehalten habe. Die wesentlichste und fiir mich unangenehmste war 
in den letzten Tagen ein heftiger Anfall eines Uebels, das ich mit Nichts 
anderem zu vergleichen weif, als der{{{ Cholera morbus, und das mich 
in kurzer Frist arg mitgenommen hat. Jetzt geht es wieder besser, und 
ich will heute nur wieder in den Rhein springen. ReifSt er mich mit sich 
fort, so komme ich desto eher nach Boppard; doch soll es auch ohne eine 
mdgliche derartige Intercession des alten Stromgottes recht bald einmal 
geschehen. 


1 Kloster Marienberg, where Longfellow was taking the baths, is on the edge of Boppard. 
* Longfellow’s friend at the baths, who took him to pay his first visit to Freiligrath. 
* Director of the baths. 
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Anliegend finden Sie den Versuch einer Uebersetzung Ihres vortreff- 
lichen Gedichtes “Excelsior.” Lassen Sie sich denselben freundlich an’s 
Herz gelegt sein, und urtheilen Sie milde! Ich habe mich bestrebt, dem 
Original so treu zu bleiben, wie nur irgend mdglich, und Sie werden nur 
in sehr einzelnen Fallen kleine Abweichungen bemerken. Ich habe die 
Uebersetzung (mit einer kurzen Notiz iiber Sie, fiir die ich Ihre Nach- 
sicht in Anspruch zu nehmen habe) an die Redaction des zu Stuttgart 
erscheinenden Morgenblatts geschickt, und hoffe, Ihnen bald einen Ab- 
druck mittheilen zu kénnen. Ich werde, wo méglich in den ersten Wochen, 
noch einiges Andere von Ihnen verdeutschen: “Endymion,” ‘Village 
Blacksmith,” “Wreck of the Hesperus” (in diesem letztern finde ich den 
Ton der altenglischen Ballade vortrefflich getroffen), und hoffe Sie in 
Kurzem bei uns nach Verdienst gekannt und anerkannt zu sehen.— 
Ich habe auch die Blatter’ fiir Sie bestellt, die, wie ich Ihnen bei Ihrem 
Besuch erzihlte, in einem gréfern Aufsatz iiber Nordamerikanische 
Lyrik auch eine, wenn auch ziemlich nachlissige, Uebersetzung [hres 
“Indian Hunter’” brachte. 

Dr. Wesselhéft® hatte Sie an die Familie von Binzer in Kéln empfohlen, 
die aber, zur Zeit Ihrer Anwesenheit in Kéln, nach Siiddeutschland auf 
Reisen war. Jetzt ist sie seit 14 Tagen wieder zuriick, sie hat uns auf 
ihrer Riickreise einen Tag hier besucht, und lat Sie sehr durch mich 
bitten, sie jetzt spiter besuchen zu wollen. Herr von Binzer ist, wie 
Sie wissen werden, noch mit Wesselhéft zusammen in der Burschen- 
schaft gewesen, und einige der kérnigsten Studentenlieder jener Epoche 
haben ihn zum Verfasser.* 

Meine Frau laft Sie freundlich griifen. Empfehlen Sie mich den 
Herren Heuberger und Schmitz. Meine vorige Sendung ist Ihnen doch 
zugekommen? 


Aufrichtig 
der Ihrige 
F. Freiligrath 


Sie sagten mir, daf auch Wesselhéft ein Gedicht von Ihnen iibersetzt 
habe. War diefS nicht vielleicht “Excelsior”? Ich wiirde Ihnen fiir eine 
Abschrift seiner Uebersetzung recht dankbar sein. 


1 Zur Kunde der Literatur des Auslandes. 

2 By Gustav Pfizer. 

3 A German physician in Cambridge, Mass. 

* On August 27, 1842, Longfellow recorded in his diary the reading of Frau von Binzer’s 
story, Die Verlobung. 
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[3] 
St. Goar, July 5, 1842 

Nur zwei Worte heute, mein lieber transatlantischer Freund! Wir 
kénnen, obgleich ich es Ihnen gestern noch fest versprach, iibermorgen 
doch noch nicht nach Marienberg kommen, und miissen die kleine Tour 
abermals acht Tage hinausschieben. Wir erhielten nimlich heute morgen 
einen Brief von Mary Howitt! in Heidelberg, worin sie uns ihren Mann, 
den auch Ihnen als Schriftsteller bekannten William Howitt, auf iiber- 
morgen, Donnerstag, ankiindigt. 

Meine und meiner Frau freundliche Bitte ist nun, da& Sie iiber- 
morgen hierher nach St. Goar kommen michten. Wir setzen nimlich 
voraus, daf es Ihnen jedenfalls angenehm sein wird, Mr. Howitt’s per- 
sénliche Bekanntschaft zu machen oder zu 2rneuern, und wiirden Sie 
dann mit ihm zusammen auf die Maus fiihren. An american poet, an 
english and a german one together in the ruins of a German feudal fort- 
ress—would it not be a feast? 

Kommen Sie also jedenfalls und zwar vor Tisch, damit wir schon 
Mittags zusammen sind. Wahrscheinlich wird Mr. Howitt auch schon 
Vormittags kommen. 

In aller Eile—die Post wird gleich geschlossen— 

mit treuem Handschlag 
Ihr 
Freiligrath 
[4] 
Marienberg, July 20th [1842] 

Many thanks, my dear Freiligrath, for your letter and the superb 
translation.? It must have been a hard nut to crack; but you have dis- 
patched it in the style of the most successful Nussknacker. The old Beserk 
seems now to speak his native tongue. The changes are not important, 
and sometimes improvements, as for example: 


Ungestiim warb ich dann, 
Warte wer warten kann. 


In the stanza of that “gusty skaw” there seems to be a little confusion. 
It is the Beserk’s ship that is struck by the flaw and driven back upon 
Hildebrand’s. Finding his sails flapping in this head-flaw, the old Viking 
puts about, and runs down before the wind right into his pursuer and 
sinks him. 


1 Mary Howitt (née Botham), 1799-1888. A prolific writer, closely associated with her 
husband in varied literary work. The latter (1792-1879) gave efficient help to Freiligrath, 
later, in England, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 

* Skeleton in Armor, in its first form, as published in the Knickerbocker, for January, 
1841, 
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I reached home safely on Monday. The pale gentleman in spectacles 
who rejoices in the name of Langenwiesche of Langenwiesche,' was very 
polite, and gave me a copy of his Sagen und Marchenwald im Bliiten- 
schmuck (!) which title is certainly indicative of the book and its author, 
I feel perfectly sure of this. Am I not right?— 

I hope no untoward accident will prevent my coming to St. Goar on 
Friday. A clergyman once announced to his congregation that there 
would be a collection for the poor ‘“‘on the next Sunday, God willing, or 
on the Sunday after, whether or no.”’ I shall not go so far as this, but wil! 
come to St. Goar if I can, for I can say with your friend Simrock :? 


Zieht nicht vorbei an St. Goar, 

Der Stadt die allzeit gastlich war, 
Nicht mit dem Dampfer voriiber fahrt. 
Griisst erst den Dichter Freiligrath, 
Verzehrt den heiligen Kiichenkuchen, 
Werdet umsonst seines gleichen suchen. 


It seemed very strange to me to lie snugly in bed on Monday morning, 
instead of being waked from my slumbers by a servant. But on Tuesday 
I began again in the old course, and my first consciousness in the morning 
was the striped Mathias, who, like the executioner in one of Shakespeare's 
plays, entered with his “Master Bernardino! Master Bernardino, wake 
up, and be hanged (drowned)!’’ But habit, habit,—everything depends 
upon that. Friendly salutations to the ladies and to the Heubergers. 


Very truly yours, 
H. W. Longfellow 
[5] 
St. Goar, 22 Juli 1842.* 
Liebster Freund! 

Das Wetter ist so unverschimt schlecht heute, da& wir Sie wohl nicht 
mehr erwarten kénnen. Ich danke Ihnen drum schriftlich fiir Ihren 
freundlichen, heitern Brief von vorgestern, und werde gleich Héchst- 
selbst mit groBer Wehmuth die zwei Kriige saure Milch und den “heiligen 
A prikosenkuchen” vertilgen, die auf besondern Befehl meiner Gebie- 
terin Ihrer harrten. Was ist zu machen? Ich will mich in mein Schicksal 
ergeben, so gut ich’s vermag. Hab’ ich doch schon zu oft in einen sauern 
A pfel beiSen miissen, um vor einer sauern Milch Angst zu haben. 


1 Longfellow had just returned from visiting Heuberger and the Freiligraths at St. 
Goar. Langewiesche commissioned the publication of Das malerische und romantische 
Westfalen. In Longfellow’s private library is a copy of Sagen und Mdrchenwald im Bliithen- 
schmuck, by “L. Wiese”—Barmen, 1842. 

? Prof. Karl Simrock, of Bonn, (1802-1876). 

* Wrongly dated, “20 Juli.” 
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Herzlich freut mich’s, dai Sie mit meiner Uebersetzung des “‘Skeleton 
in Armour” nicht unzufrieden sind. Die Stelle, welche ich mifverstanden 
hatte, werde ich andern, und das Gedicht dann gleichfalls dem Morgen- 
blatt zuschicken. “Excelsior” hab’ ich jetzt endlich erhalten, und schicke 


‘ Thnen beiliegend zwei Exemplare davon. Auferdem finden Sie einen 


vollstindigen Abdruck des Aufsatzes “Amerikanische Anthologie” in 
den Blattern zur Kunde der Literatur des Auslandes, und zu guter letzt 
einen Brief von Gust. Pfizer) dem Dichter des “Junggesellen’® und 
dem Uebersetzer Ihres ‘‘Indian Hunter.” Ist es nicht komisch, daf ich 
diese letztere in meinem kleinen Vorwort zum “Excelsior” in der Form 
ein wenig schlotterig genannt habe? Ich wufte nicht, da® sie von Pfizer 
war, und nun ist der Edle ehrlich genug, meinen Tadel in seinem eigenen 
Blatte abdrucken zu lassen. 

Wird Ihnen in meinem Vorwort die Zusammenstellung mit Bryant, 
Percival, Brooks, Norton, Mrs. Sigourney, und Woodworth*® auch ge- 
fallen? Ich hatte zum Theil gewif bedeutendere Namen nennen kénnen, 
doch bemerke ich zu meiner Entschuldigung, da ich jene Notiz schrieb, 
eh’ ich The Poets and Poetry of America‘ von Ihrer Giite erhalten hatte. 
Ich verdanke diesem Buche in der kurzen Zeit, die ich es besitze, schon 
sehr viel. 

Einige kleine Druckfehler in der Uebersetzung des “Excelsior” hab’ 
ich mit Bleistift verbessert. 

Nun die Hauptsache; Unsere Darmstidter Freunde, in deren Gesell- 
schaft wir unsere oft besprochene Tour ans Siebengebirge machen wollen, 
haben uns geschrieben, dafi sie, wenn das Wetter nicht villig zum Regen- 
wetter umschligt, Sonntag den 24. Juli hier ankommen werden. Montag 
den 25sten werden wir dann zusammen mit dem ersten Kilner Schiff 
Rheinab fahren. Ist es nun noch Ihr Wunsch und Ihre Absicht, sich uns 
anzuschliefen, so miiSten Sie zu Boppard zu uns stofen, oder kénnten 
auch der gréfern Sicherheit wegen schon Sonntag hierherkommen, hier 
iibernachten, und dann gleich von hier aus mit uns fahren. Unsre 
Abwesenheit wird 3 bis 4 Tage wihren. Schreiben Sie mir nun giitigst 


1 The full text of Pfizer’s letter to Longfellow, dated July 10, 1842, is given in Appel- 
mann, p. 16. It expresses his thanks for Longfellow’s translation of ‘““Der Junggesell,” 
which Freiligrath had sent for publication in the Morgenblatt at Stuttgart. Pfizer had found 
“The Indian Hunter’ in Griswold’s collection. He encloses a poem of his own, having to 
do with a “blacksmith,” and urges the American poet to visit him at Stuttgart. 

2 “Two Locks of Hair,” in Longfellow’s translation. 

* Samuel Woodworth (1785-1842), author of the “Old Oaken Bucket.’ One of the 
judges who awarded the prize to Longfellow’s pseudonymous “Little Man in Gosling 
Green,” 1834, 

* Published in 1842 by Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 

* Justizrat Buchner and wife. 
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umgehend, was Sie beschliefen. Ist das Wetter gar zu schlecht, so bleiben 
wir natiirlich hier. Zum Gliick haben wir aber heute Vollmond, und 
diirfen also wahrscheinlich einer Besserung entgegensehen. 

“The gentleman, who rejoices in the name of Langewieschel”—Now, 
my dear friend, to-day I am a mock bird: ‘‘The Gentleman, who rejoices 
in the name of Longfellow.” Uebrigens... . 

Der Brillenmann ist ein Philister! 

Wenn Sie Pfizer antworten wollen (was sehr hiibsch und liebens- 
wiirdig von Ihnen wire), so geben Sie mir Ihren Brief nur zur Besorgung. 
Ich lege ihn bei, wenn ich the “Skeleton” an ihn schicke. 

Farewell! Schreiben Sie bald wegen der Reisel—Jetzt geht’s an die 
Milch und den St. Kuchen! 

Very truly yours 
F. Freiligrath 


[6] 
Marienberg, July 23, 1842.? 


I was very agreeably surprised this morning by your package of papers 
and letters. Many, many thanks for such repeated marks of your kind- 
ness and regard. Your introductory notice is just the friendly word I 
expected, from what you told me last Sunday, and the translation of 
“Excelsior” is exceedingly fine. 

I was sorry not to see you on Friday. I wanted to tell you, among other 
things which I had not time to write, how much I liked the Ballad of the 
“Spieler von Ebernburg.” It gave me very sincere gratification, and I 
rejoice much with you, that it broke the banks. It must bea subject of 
honest prideand self-congratulation with you toknow that the poem took 
effect in the hearts of your readers. I know of no greater pleasure than 
that of producing such effects. 

This morning, at six o’clock, in the cloisters of our convent, I read to 
three admiring nuns*® your delightful poem of “Der Blumen Rache,” 
and I wished that you yourself, invisible, could have witnessed their 
eager attention, and could have heard their applause. A fair hand is now 
copying the poem into a book. 

A countryman of mine, Mr. Calvert,‘ of Baltimore, arrived here 
yesterday, with his wife. I want them to know you and Mrs. Freiligrath, 
and you to know them. He is a young man of fortune, and an author, 
having published a translation of Schiller’s ““Don Carlos.” 


1 “St.” refers to “den heiligen Aprikosenkuchen,” above (Cf. Letter No. 4). 

2 Wrongly dated, “July 22.” 

3 “Nuns”—humorously of the lady-guests at Kloster Marienberg. 

‘ George Henry Calvert (1803-1889), author of a metrical translation of Don Carlos 
and other works. Later, mayor of Newport, R.I. 
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I shall join you on Monday' on board the earliest Célner Dampfschi ff, 
promising myself great pleasure from the tour, and hoping that your 
friends will not be annoyed by the addition of a stranger to the party. 


With kind regards, 
Yours very truly, 
Henry W. Longfellow 


P.S. You need not take any staff for your journey, as I shall bring one 
for you. 


[7] 
St. Goar, 29. Juli 42. 

Beikommend, lieber Longfellow, erhalten Sie die versprochenen 
Biicher,? die Ihnen eine freundliche Erinnerung an unsere schiéne 
Rheinfahrt sein mégen. Wir sind gestern Nachmittags gegen 3 Uhr in 
corpore wohlbehalten wieder in unsre hiesigen Standquartiere eingeriickt, 
nachdem wir mit genauer Noth mit dem Diner fertig geworden waren. 
Besagtes Diner war iibrigens gut, und wir haben wihrend desselben 
wahrhaft olympisch-endlos gelacht. Auf Ihr Wohl ist nach Verabredung 
angeklungen worden. 

Wissen Sie, wie weit es von Braubach bis Oberspei ist? Grade so weit, 
wie von der Suppe zum Rindfleisch—Und von Oberspei bis zum 
Schlé8chen Liebeneck? Grade so weit wie vom Rindfleisch zur Mehl- 
speise.—In ahnlicher Weise haben wir simmtliche Entfernungen bis 
iiber Hirzenach gemessen, in der einen Hand die Karte, in der andern 
die Gabel. Nachstens gebe ich ein neues, auf jene gestrigen Bestim- 
mungen basirtes Rheinpanorama heraus, auf das Sie hoffentlich sub- 
scribiren werden.—Bei Hirzenach wurde das Eis gereicht—defhalb ist 
dort ewiger Eisgang, auch im Sommer. 

Sie sehen, da% wir an schlechten Witzen, nicht aber Mangel gelitten 
haben. 

Unsre Darmstidter Freunde haben uns heute Morgen verlassen 
und werden gegen Abend wieder zu Hause sein. Auch wir fiihlen uns 
wohl und behaglich daheim nach den Strapatzen der jiingsten Tage. 
Hoffentlich auch Sie. Das erste Sitzbad wird Ihnen “a posteriori” be- 
wiesen haben, da es zu Haus doch immer am Besten ist. 


1 The tour, which included Rolandseck, the Seven Hills, Bonn, and Cologne, began on 
July 25, and lasted four days. The party consisted of the Freiligraths, Buchners, Fraulein 
von Gall, Karl Simrock, Dr. Krah and his sister, and Longfellow. See Freiligrath-Kroeker, 
“Ein Rhein-Idyll,” Deuésche Revue, April, 1901. 

® Freiligrath’s Rolands-Album (Kéln, 1840) and two volumes of Matzerath & Simrock’s 
Rheinisches Jahrbuch (1840 and 1841). 
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Von der Kélnischen Zeitung, worin “Excelsior,” schick’ ich Ihnen 
gleichzeitig mit Paquet noch 3 Exemplare sous bande. 
Die besten Griife u. s. w. 
Very truly yours 
F. Freiligrath 


[8] 
St. Goar 29 Juli, 1842! 
Einem verehrlichen Comité 
habe ich meinen verbindlichsten Dank fiir die freundliche Einladung 
zum Ball auf morgen Abend abzustatten, und nur zu bedauern, daf es 
mir nicht méglich ist, dieselbe anzunehmen. Eben erst von einer mehr- 
tigigen Reise zuriickgekehrt, fiihlen sich meine Frau und deren zum 
Besuch bei uns anwesende Freundin, Friulein von Gall aus Darmstadt, 
noch zu ermiidet, um einer abermaligen kleinen Tour und der damit ver- 
bundenen Fatigue gewachsen zu sein. Sonst wiirde ich es mir zur Ehre 
und Freude gerechnet haben, Ihrer giitigen Einladung Folge zu leisten. 
Mit herzlichem Dank also und den besten Wiinschen fiir einen recht 
heiteren Abend 
Hochachtungsvoll 
F. Freiligrath 


[9] sind 
uly 31, 1842. 
Lieber Nestor!? 


Einen freundlichen Gru8 aus Ihlium nach Pylos zuvor! Warum wir 
gestern Ihr Sitzbad-dansant nicht mit unsrer Gegenwart begliicken 
konnten, werden Sie aus meinem Absagebrief an das Comité schon 
erfahren haben. Andromache war miide, und warf mir, als ich ohne sie 
fortwollte, den Schiller? an den Kopf: 


Will sich Hector ewig von mir wenden, 
Wo Achill mit den unnahbarn Handen 
Den Tritonen schrecklich Opfer bringt? 


1On July 30, 1842, an elaborate ball was held in the Marienberg establishment. Long- 
fellow may have been a member of the Committee, for this reply to the invitation is among 
the papers at Craigie House. 

2 The owner of the apartments occupied by the Freiligraths in St. Goar was named Ihl, 
and their quarters were given the title “I(h)lium.” Freiligrath was known as “Hector,” 
his wife as “Andromache,” and the beautiful Friulein von Gall, who made her home for 
the summer of 1842 under the same roof, was variously styled “Helena” and ‘Gallina.’ 
The American poet (three years older than his German colleague) was adopted into the 
circle as ““Nestor”’—the baths of Marienberg becoming “‘Pylos.” 

8 “Hektors Abschied.” 
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Und da mu&t’ ich natiirlich zu Hause bleiben. Helena Gallina! war 
zwar wieder bei Kriften, und wiirde unter den miitterlichen Fliigeln 
des Landraths? auch gekommen sein, wenn Letzterer nicht ebenfalls 
hier geblieben wire. Er bekam Besuch von sechs Damen aus Neuwied, 
und es wire in der That schén gewesen, wenn er mit diesen, seinen eigenen 
Jungfrauen, und meiner Helena zusammen auf dem Ball erschienen 
wire. Elf Jungfrauen und der Landrath—das ist in seiner Art eben so 
grof, wie Elftausend Jungfrauen und die heilige Ursula! Ich habe den 
Landrath darum gestern auch zur minnlichen St. Ursula ernannt, und 
er heift von nun an: 


St. Ursulus 


Was Sie sich hinter’s Ohr schreiben wollen. 


Morgen oder iibermorgen kommt Adelheid von Stolterfoth® hierher, 
und wird zwei Tage hierbleiben. Haben Sie nicht Lust, die Dichterin 
kennen zu lernen? Sie sollten es wirklich thun! Es ist eine gar liebe, 
vortreffliche Dame, auch wir haben grofes Verlangen, Sie bald einmal 
wiederzusehen. Ich gewéhne mich wirklich so an Sie und Ihren Umgang, 
da® ich nicht ohne Kummer an die Zeit denken kann, wo wir durch das 
Meer von einander getrennt sein werden. Lassen Sie uns nur vorher 
noch den Johannesberg besteigen, und dem Fiirsten Metternich‘ eine 
Flasche leer trinken. 

“The inclosed” hab’ ich Ihrem Briefe richtig entnommen. Sie sind 
aber fast zu prompt. 

Helena und Andromache griifen. Defigleichen St. Ursulus und die 
Elftausend, bei denen wir heut Abend Thee trinken werden. Adieu, 
lieber Nestor, der Sie eher Paris’ zu nennen sind! 


Auf Wiedersehen! 
Ihr 
Hector® 


Ihlium, 31/7. 42 


1 Fraulein Louise von Gall (1815-1855), a poetess from Darmstadt, noted also for her 
beauty and her gift of song. She married Levin Schiicking in 1843. 

? Heuberger. 

* 1800-1875. Author of Rheinischer Sagenkreis, Burg Stolzenfels, etc. On her invitation, 
a delightful excursion was made to the Wispertal on August 5. See Deutsche Revue, April, 
1901. 

* Owner of the world-famed Johannisberg vineyard. 

* A faintly-veiled allusion to possibilities in connection with “Helena” von Gall. 

* A long and circumstantial letter from Heuberger to Longfellow, dated August 1, 1842, 
is printed in Appelmann, pp. 20-22. 
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[10] i 
[August 15, 1842} : 


[Sonnet of Heuberger' to H.W.L. (Thereafter:)] In der That, lieber 


Longfellow, vertauschen Sie bald einmal das Volldad mit dem Vollmond, 
und lassen Sie sich von dem jungfriulichen Sonett unsres verehrten 
Landraths, zu dem ich vorstehend eine mannliche Ergainzung? zu geben 
versucht habe, recht bald zu einer Tour nach St. Goar begeistern. ’S ist 
ja nur ein Katzensprung! Ich habe Ihnen Mancherlei zu sagen, was ich 


1 


Im Mondschein maut schon lingst die alte Katze, 
Die nach der Maus, versteckt in diistrer Mauer, 
Jahrhunderte schon liegend auf der Lauer, 
Vergebens krallt die festgebannte Tatze. 


Du aber wie ’ne eingefangene Ratze 
Rennst zagend in des Rattenfangers Bauer, 
GenieBest Wasser nur und Wasserschauer 
Und Atzung ohne Wiirz’, wie Judenmatze. 


O Sanger, dessen Lied von ew’ger Dauer, 
Wirf ab des Wassers Sklavenjoch so sauer, 
Schwing dich, excelsior, mit Einem Satze! 


Im Mondschein aufwirts dann zum alten Schatze! 
Dort bannt ein schiumend Glas die Wassertrauer, 
Wir lachen keck den Nixen in die Fratze! 

Ursula 


An H. W. L. 


Auf thut das Vollbad seinen wiisten Krater, 
Alltiglich Dich, Verehrter, zu empfangen; 
Wir aber rufen mit verschimten Wangen: 
O, lass dein Bad, sei unsrer Katz’ der Kater! 


Schon steht geschmiickt dein hochzeitlich Theater; 
Die Grille zirpt, Johanniswiirmchen prangen, 

Das erste Viertel auch ist aufgegangen, 

Das sich verklirt zum runden Vollmond spater! 


Drum laf daheim die Trockentiicher hangen, 
Leg’ an das Ringlein und die goldnen Spangen, 
Schon kommt herab aus Petersberg der Pater! 


Elftausend Jungfraun und ihr wiird’ger Vater, 
Sanct Ursulus, stehn harrend voll Verlangen; 
Drum komm!—So rathet Freiligrath, der Rather. 


* The ruin, Die Katze, was a favorite place for excursions by the group at St. Goar. 
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der miindlichen Besprechung vorbehalte. Schlickus pictor' ist noch nicht 
angekommen, sonst hiatt’ ich Ihnen schon eine Aufforderung zu unsrer 
Moselparthie zukommen lassen. 
Viele GriifSe von mir und meinen Damen! Auf baldiges Wiedersehen, 
hoff’ ich! 
Treulichst 
Ihr 
Freiligrath 
[11] 
St. Goar, 24. Aug. 1842 
Lieber Longfellow! 
Sie erhalten beikommend: 


1) Mein Immermannsbiichlein,? das Sie freundlich anzunehmen ge- 
beten werden. Es ist so eben fertig geworden, und macht Ihnen vielleicht 
in einzelnen Parthien Freude. Die grofe Menge Druckfehler, namentlich 
die beiden sinnentstellenden im Vorwort, sind nicht meine Schuld, 
sondern blof die des geizigen Buchhindlers, der mir, um Porto zu 
sparen, nur einen Theil der Revisionsbogen zugehen lief. Das Schluf- 
gedicht diirfen Sie nicht eher lesen, als bis Sie die vorhergehenden 
“Tagebuchblatter” aus Immermanns Nachla$ mit Andacht in sich 
aufgenommen haben. Es steht mit einigen Stellen derselben in zu innigem 
Zusammenhang, als daf man es ohne sie lesen diirfte. 

2) Vier Kénige u.s.w. von meinem Freunde Hacklinder,’ der mich 
diese Woche auf ein paar Tage besuchte, und mir dieS Exemplar seines 
Buches mit der Bitte zustellte, es Ihnen in seinem Namen und mit 
seinen GriiSen zu iiberreichen. 

3) Der Neuling und Maske, zwei Novellen von Fraulein von Gall, die 
Sie noch vor Ihrer Abreise zu lesen wiinschten. Wenn Sie die Lecture 
vollendet haben, so schicken oder bringen Sie uns die Blatter wohl wieder 
zuriick. 

Das mag fiir heute Alles sein. Der Landrath hat mir heut Morgen Ihre 
GriiSe iiberbracht. Hacklinder ist wieder fort. Auch Dr. Simrock, der 
gestern und heute hier war, und sich Ihnen empfehlen la&t. 

Ich bin in groSer Eile und darum so kurz. Sein Sie nicht ganz todt 
fiir St. Goar. 

Freundlichst 
Ihr 
Freiligrath 


' Schlickum, a painter, met at Rolandseck during the Rhine-trip, July 25, 1842. In 
1851, he emigrated to Michigan. 

* See Note 5, p. 1226. 

* Friedrich Wilhelm von Hacklinder (1816-1877), author. 
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[12] 
St. Goar, 27. Aug. 42. 
Lieber Longfellow! 

Auf Ihr freundliches Briefchen von gestern nur einen kurzen, fliich- 
tigen Dank! Wir freuen uns sehr darauf, Sie morgen’ oder itibermorgen 
hier zu sehen, und ich bitte Sie, wenn Sie vor Tisch kommen, mit uns 
vorlieb zu nehmen. 

Alles, was wir zu besprechen haben miindlich! Ich schreibe Ihnen 
diese Zeilen eigentlich nur, um Sie zu bitten, Ihren Pariser Sackrock oder 
Rocksack mitzubringen, da ich mir darauf einen ahnlichen von Lein- 
wand machen lassen will. Simrock (wahrscheinlich ein Vetter Ihres 
Sackrock) war vorige Woche 1 1/2 Tage hier, und lat Sie bestens 
griiSen. Schlickum kommt jetzt endlich morgen oder Montag. Die 
Damen griifen Sie freundlich. 

Von Herzen 

Thr alter 

Freiligrath 


[13] 
St. Goar, 30 Aug. 1842. 
Lieber Longfellow! 

Bei’m Nachhausekommen gestern Abend fand ich ein voluminises 
Packet von Adelheid von Stolterfoth vor, worin sich auch die beilie- 
genden Biicher? fiir Sie befanden. Ich schicke Ihnen dieselben sofort 
zu, da ich friiher von Ihnen gehért zu haben meine, daf Sie Ihre Biicher 
schon vorher einzupacken und abzusenden beabsichtigen. Auf diesen 
Aufmerksamkeitsbeweis von Seiten einer deutschen Dichterin kénnten 
Sie immerhin einige freundliche Zeilen schreiben. ‘Burg Stolzenfels” 
kommt so eben ganz frisch von der Presse. 

Fiir heute das beste Lebewohl! Wir alle griifen Sie mit der alten 
Herzlichkeit. 

Treu der Ihrige 
F. Freiligrath 


P.S. Das Kiibel auf der Umschlagszeichnung von Burg Stolzenfels mige 
Sie in der Folge zugleich an die Traubenkur und das gloriose Institut des 
Sitzbades erinnern. 

“‘Kehrt wellenathmend sein Gesicht nicht doppelt schén einher?’”* 


1 On August 28, Longfellow took part in a tea-party, with the Freiligraths, at Rheinfels. 
* Alfred (1840) and Burg Stolzenfels (1842). 
* Cf. Goethe’s “Fischer.” 
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[14] 
St. Goar, 2. Sept. 42 
Lieber Longfellow! 

Nur mit zwei Worten die Nachricht, da ich wahrscheinlich das 
Manoeuvre! mit Ihnen besuchen werde, wobei natiirlich von einer 
Annahme Ihres freundlichen Erbietens (dessen Herzlichkeit ich iibrigens 
zu schatzen wei) nicht die Rede sein kann. Ich gebe Ihnen noch naher 
Nachricht, und bitte Sie vorlaufig, sich noch nicht anderweitig zu binden 
und zu vergeben. Wenn die Tour zu Stande kommt, so miiften wir am 
Sten oder 10ten fort, d.h. heut’ oder morgen in acht Tagen. 

Celle “‘ci n’étant 4 d’autres fins’? 

mit treuem Handschlag 
Ihr 
Freiligrath 


[15] 
Marienberg, Sept. 7, 1842. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

As usual, I have only a couple of minutes to write in, as I am just 
starting for Bornhofen and the Brothers.’ I must not let the afternoon 
go by without writing to urge you once more to go with me to the Ma- 
noeuvre. Let not your hard heart resist my appeal! And thou of gentler 
nature and soul more sensitive,—Countess Ida,t—intercede for me! 
Tell him that this is the only opportunity I shall ever have of seeing an 
army and a camp (excepting Camp near Bornhofen!). Tell him it is hard 
for me to subdue my Cologne-inclining wishes, and that a bivouac and 
a night under a tent and the reveillé are things to make an impression 
upon one for evermore. 

Have you seen the Magazin fiir auslindische Litteratur? It has a para- 
graph on English hexameters, in which an extract is given from my 
translation of Tegnér’s “Children of the Lord’s Supper.” 

I sent you on Sunday the paragraph from the American paper in 
which some Yankee Nodnagel spoke of me, somewhat as the original 
German Nodnagel® spoke of you, though not so much in detail. 


1 Longfellow had wished to visit the military manoeuvres of some 50,000 troops near 
Bonn, and urged Freiligrath to go with him. The latter felt compelled, for political reasons, 
to refuse. From September 10-12 Longfellow attended the affair, alone, stopping to call 
on Karl Simrock at Bonn—but the weather proved bad and he was much disappointed in 
the excursion. 

? “Unless things turn out otherwise.” 

* Castles on the Rhine: “Die feindlichen Briider.” 

‘ Frau Freiligrath. 

* See Note 4, p. 1226. 
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The clock strikes three,—signal for our departure towards the ruins. 
Drum, adé, adé, adé! 
Ever yours, 

Henry W. Longfellow 


[16] 
St. Goar, 8. Sept. 42 
Lieber Longfellow! 

Das Herz blutet mir, daf ich Sie nicht zum Manoeuvre begleiten kann 
und darf. Zu den friiheren Abhaltungsgriinden kommt nunmehr auch 
noch der, daf mein Nichterscheinen bei’m Domfest! sicher auf eine mir 
unangenehme Weise interpretirt werden wiirde, wenn ich mich jetzt 
im Lager sehen lieSfe. Ich habe der Aufpasser und Neider zu viele, als 
daB ich einem iibelwollenden Gerede nicht zuvor kommen miifite, wenn 
es in meiner Macht steht. Glauben Sie mir das, ich bitte herzlich, und 
seien Sie ebensowohl iiberzeugt, da® die iibrigen Griinde, die mich zum 
Hierbleiben bestimmen, triftig und nicht aus der Luft gegriffen sind. 
Es wiirde mir in der Seele wehe thun, wenn Sie mich einer kleinlichen 
Halsstarrigkeit, eines dummen Eigensinns, der sich fiir Consequenz 
geben michte, fiir faihig hielten! 

Wollen Sie nun auch ohne mich zum Manoeuvre, so lege ich Ihnen 
einige Karten an mir befreundete Offiziere bei, die sich, so weit ihre 
militairischen Functionen es ihnen méglich machen, Ihrer freundlich 
annehmen und Sie der Herrlichkeit eines Bivouacs und einer Zeltnacht 
theilhaftig machen werden. Sie miiSten zu diesem Besuche jedoch schon 
morgen (Sonnabend, den 10. Septbr.) mit dem ersten Schiffe nach Bonn 
fahren. Dort wiirde ich Ihnen rathen, Simrock zu besuchen (Sie er- 
fahren seine Wohnung am bequemsten bei seinem Bruder, Gasthalter 
zum Trierischen Hof), der Sie vielleicht begleitet, oder Ihnen doch 
wegen Ihres weitern Fortkommens bis zum Lager Rath geben kann. 
Jedenfalls miiSten Sie bis morgen Abend im Lager sein, damit Sie die 
Nacht vom Sonnabend auf den Sonntag in einem Zelte zubringen, den 
Sonntag dem Feldgottesdienst beiwohnen, und Montag die grofe 
Parade mit ansehen kénnten. Stellen Sie sich iibrigens nicht zu viel von 
einem PreuSischen Uebungslager vor; ich fiirchte daf Sie eine Illusion 
erleben werden. 

Um die Herren, an die ich Ihnen Karten beilege, zu finden, miissen 
Sie nur nach dem Andernacher Bataillon fragen. 

Zum Johannsberg bin ich jetzt taglich und stiindlich fiir Sie bereit. 

Entschuldigen Sie meine Hast, ich wollte den Brief gern bald in 


' The foundation-stone of the newer part of Cologne Cathedral was laid, with much 
patriotic ceremony, on Sept. 4, 1842. 
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Ihren Handen haben. Countess Ida and Gallina Gallinacea griifen. 
Sein Sie mir nicht bis! 
Aufrichtig und von Herzen 
Ihr 
Freiligrath 


Auch Schlickus pictor grii®t freundlichst. Er will Ihnen eine Rheinan- 
sicht zum Andenken mitgeben. 


[17] 
Niirnberg, Sept. 24, 1842. 
My dear Freiligrath, 


Without any doubt, I am in the ancient city of Niirnberg.' I arrived 
last night at ten o’clock, and took my first view by moonlight, strolling 
alone through the broad, silent streets, and listening to the musical bells 
that ever and anon gave a hint that it was bed-time. 

To-day has been a busy, exciting day. I have seen the best works of 
Albrecht Diirer, Peter Vischer, and other worthies of Niirnberg. I have 
seen Diirer’s house and his grave; also those of Hans Sachs. The old 
shoemaker’s house is now an ale-house. His portrait is on the sign of the 
door, with this inscription: ‘‘Gasthaus zum Hans Sachs.’”’ I went in 
with my companion (an old doctor from Gritz, returning from the 
Naturforscher-meeting at Mayence), and we drank a tankard of ale to 
the memory of the poet, reading at the same time from a volume of his 
works—a venerable folio—the story of ‘‘Der Geist mit den klappernden 
Ketten.”” We then made a pilgrimage to his grave. He is buried literally 
on top of his father; it being the fashion here to bury people one upon 
another in the same grave,—the second driving the first deeper down, 
like the infamous Popes in Dante’s Inferno.? 

Specimen of the Niirnberg dialect. 

Valet de Place: ‘“‘Wollen Sie jetzt die Kirche ansehen, oder belieben 
Sie erst friihzustiicken?”’ 

Ich: “Erst beliebe ich die Kirche zu ansehen.” 

I am taking a solitary cup of tea in a double-bedded room, highly sug- 
gestive of domestic felicity, up two pair of stairs front,in the Straus,—a 
poor hotel near the Post. I hope to be drinking tea much more pleas- 
antly with you on the 30th of this month. Till then, farewell! 


1 On September 18, 1842, Longfellow left Marienberg fora short trip to South Germany. 
On the way, he visited a Naturforscherversammlung at Mainz (19-21), and reached Niirn- 
berg on September 23. On September 29, he returned to St. Goar, to take leave of his 
friends. He remained there until the first of October, when he made his way down the 
Rhine to Belgium, and thence to England, sailing from Bristol to New York on October 22. 

* Canto xix. 
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With kind regards to the ladies and the Landrath, 


Ever truly thine, 
Henry W. Longfellow 


P.S. Two nights ago, on the way to Wiirzburg, as we stopped to change 
horses, the hostler made his appearance with a lantern; whereupon my 
travelling-companion in the coupé—a young Geschdfts-reisender (com- 
mercial traveller)—exclaimed, ““Gebt Feuer! Evxoriare aliguis!’* He 
then said that you were a “herrlicher Dichter,” and your poem on 
General Leon glorious. He said he did not know you personally, but 
you had been pointed out to him in Frankfurt once. Fame! 


P.S. What is the meaning of the word Scheide in Scheide-Miinze, which 
I find on the coin here? 


[18] 
London, Oct. 18, 1842. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

Jacta est alea, and I sail from Bristol for New York in the Great 
Western on the 22nd; that is to say, on Saturday next. My request to 
remain in Europe another year was not refused; but granted upon cer- 
tain conditions.? They urge, however, my return; and under the circum- 
stances it is much better for me to go than to stay. Therefore I go; and 
once more, farewell to you all! and “Farewell, O Luck of Edenhall!” 

After leaving you at Coblenz, I journeyed solemnly down the Rhine 
and through Belgium to Ostend. Seen in a bright, sunshiny day, antique 
Bruges had lost some of its glories, and did not look so old as I remem- 
bered it. Nevertheless, I finished there the poem on its Belfry,*? which I 
will send you as soon as it is printed. I have been in London about ten 
days and have enjoyed my visit to Dickens very much. He thanks you 
most kindly for your poems,—which, alas! he cannot read,—and will 
send you in a few days a copy of his American Notes. In the same package 
I send you Outre-Mer and The Spanish Student.‘ 

I am sorry to send you so short a note as this. It is only to wave you 
farewell,—and to thank you again and again for all your kind attentions 
during the summer, and to promise a longer letter on reaching home. 


1 Cf. Aeneid, tv, 625. Here quoted from Freiligrath’s poem, “Aus Spanien”. 

2 President Quincy wrote that he regretted Longfellow’s continued ill-health, but that 
he had secured the six-months’ vacation only with difficulty. Another year in Europe 
would be allowed, but “without salary.” 

* “Tn the market-place of Bruges,” published 1843. 

‘ The First Act, published in Graham’s Magazine for September, 1842. 
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My kindest remembrances to your dear wife and to Helena, as like- 
wise to the Landrath and his family. 
Ever yours, 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


[19] 
January 6th, [and 10th], 1843. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

Finally from this side of the great ocean, I send you my friendliest 
greetings, with my best and sincerest wishes for a Happy New Year to 
yourself and your dear wife. I am now in my old rooms again, sitting 
opposite that same coqueltish window' spoken of by Friiulein von Gall. 
Close by me on the shelf of my book-case stands the portrait? of Freilig- 
rath, in a black walnut frame, and beside it “Charles Dickens, Esquire.” 
On my left hand, the view of St. Goar given me by our worthy friend the 
Landrath. And now, surrounded by these reminiscences, let me take up 
the golden thread of my adventures where I last dropped it, that is to 
say, in London, from which place I wrote you a last farewell, and sent 
you a copy of Outre-Mer, to which Dickens promised to add his A merican 
Notes; I trust the pledge was duly sent and received. Otherwise one 
link in our intercourse, though a small one, is broken. In London I 
passed a very agreeable fortnight with Dickens. His wife is a most kind, 
amiable person and his four children beautiful in the extreme. In a word 
his whole household is a delightful one. At his table he brings together 
artists and authors,—such as Cruikshank,* a very original genius; 
Maclise, the painter; Macready, the actor, etc., etc. We had very pleas- 
ant dinners, drank Schloss Johannisberger and cold punch (the same 
article that got Mr. Pickwick into the pound) and led a life like the 
monks of old; I saw, likewise, Mr. Rogers;* breakfasted and dined with 
him, and met at his table Thomas Campbell and Moxon the publisher 
and sonneteer. Campbell’s outward man disappointed me. He is small 
and shrunken, frost-nipped by unkindly age, and wears a foxy wig, and 


1 Longfellow’s study, at this time, was on the second floor of Craigie House, looking 
out on the River Charles. 

? Drawn from life by J. H. Schramm, 1840, engraved by Schwerdgeburth. This portrait 
had a place of honor in Longfellow’s study throughout the remainder of his life. 

* George Cruikshank (1792-1878), artist and caricaturist; Daniel Maclise (1806-1870), 
historical painter; Wm. Chas. Macready (1793-1873), actor and manager. 

‘Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), poet; Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), poet; Edward 
Moxon (1801-1858); John Kenyon (1784-1856), poet and philanthropist; Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd (1795-i854), judge and author; Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892), poet; 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Baron Houghton (1809-1885), author; Marguerite, Countess 
of Blessington (1789-1849), authoress; Alfred, Count d’Orsay (1801-1852), artist and 
leader of fashion; W. S. Landor (1775-1864), author and poet. 
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drinks brandy. But I liked his inward man exceedingly. He is simple, 
frank, cordial, and withal very sociable. Kenyon, Talfourd, Tennyson, 
Milnes, and many more whom I wanted to see, were out of town. Lady 
Blessington, however, cheered my eyes by her fair presence; a lady well 
preserved, but rather deep-zoned, as the Greeks would say, in St. Goar 
we should say: stoutish. Count D’Orsay was not in attendance; being 
confined to the house by a severe attack of the bum-bailiffs, he only 
ventures out on Sundays. The Count is a gay youth of thirty-five; hand- 
some, according to the French notion of beauty, and dressed rather 
extravagantly. But enough of this. 

Taking reluctant leave of London, I went by railway to Bath, where 
I dined with Walter Savage Landor, a rather ferocious critic,—the 
author of five volumes of Imaginary Conversations. The next day brought 
me to Bristol, where I embarked in the Great Western steamer for New 
York. We sailed (or rather, paddled) out in the very teeth of a violent 
west wind, which blew for a week,—‘“Frau die alte sass gekehrt riick- 
warts nach Osten’ with a vengeance. We had a very boisterous passage. 
I was not out of my berth more than twelve hours for the first twelve days. 
I was in the forward part of the vessel, where all the great waves struck, 
and broke with voices of thunder. In the next room to mine, a man died. 
I was afraid that they might throw me overboard instead of him in the 
night, but they did not. Well, there, “cribbed, cabined, and confined,”’ 
I passed fifteen days. During this time I wrote seven poems on Slavery; 
I meditated upon them in the stormy, sleepless nights, and wrote them 
down with a pencil in the morning. A small window in the side of the 
vessel admitted light into my berth, and there I lay on my back and 
scothed my soul with songs. I send you some copies. In the “Slave’s 
Dream”’ I have borrowed one or two wild animals from your menagerie!’ 
Our passage was fifteen days. 

My intimate friends Felton‘ and Sumner were waiting for me in New 
York; and the day after landing we came back together to Cambridge, 
where I entered immediately on my college duties, and have been very 
busy ever since. And here I am again, as if the summer had been but a 
dream. I think of you very often, and look at your portrait and then at 


1 From von Schriter’s Finnische Runen. Finnisch und Deutsch, Stuttgart, 1834. Long- 
fellow read this collection (which, later, had direct influence upon the metrical form of 
Hiawatha) at Marienberg in 1842. 

? Published in a thin volume immediately after Longfellow’s arrival in America. An 
earlier poem, “The Warning,” was included. 

* Referring to Freiligrath’s exotic poems, especially “Der Mohrenfiirst” and “Scipio.” 

4 Professor C. C. Felton of Harvard (1807-1862), later President of the University; 
Charles Sumner (1811-1874), the distinguished American statesman, Longfellow’s closest 
friend. 
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the picture of St. Goar; and see you pacing the wintry shore and “singing 
out into the dark night.” Are you now in your new dwelling? Are you 
alone? Has Helena departed? Make my peace with her when you write, 
and say to her that on again beholding Bruges I saw my error, and now 
acknowledge that Niirnberg bears away the palm. I did the old town in- 
justice. Let me be duly remembered to her; likewise to the Heubergers, 
to whom I shall write soon. 

By the first vessel to Rotterdam I shall send you a small box of books, 
magazines, etc., merely as specimens. In Graham’s Magazine for February 
you will find a poem of mine, “The Belfry of Bruges,’’—the first of the 
traveling sketches we spoke about in the steamer on the Rhine. I mean 
to continue with Niirnberg, etc., as soon as I have time. I have been 
trying to translate some of your poems into English, but find them too 
difficult. Do not fail to send me some copies of the new edition, that I 
may give them to the lovers of German poetry here, and make you more 
known in the New World. Mrs. Howitt’s translations from the Swedish 
(or did she translate from a German version? I suspect she did; for she 
uses such expressions as “Fetch me the devil,’”’ which is very different 
from ‘‘Devil take me!’”)—this translation, “The Neighbors,” has been 
republished here, and is very much liked. It is printed as an extra number 
of The New World, a newspaper, and sold for four groschen! In this form 
it will be scattered far and wide over the whole country. A handsomer and 
dearer edition is also in press. Again and again and again have I read to 
myself and others your “‘Nacht im Hafen,’’—that wondrous, untrans- 
latable poem. It meets universal applause. So does the ‘“‘Blumen Rache.” 
When shall I be able to translate them? By the way, if you should trans- 
late the ““Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ remember on p. 47, line 3, to read 
stove, not strove, as there printed. 

January 10. A delicious, spring-like day. I am writing with open 
window, and wondering whether it is as warm with you. And now, dear 
old Hector, fare thee well! Write to me soon, as soon as possible; and 
know that I cherish your memory and that of your beloved and lovely 
wife most tenderly. Keep for me a warm corner by the fireside of your 
hearts, and think of me as ever your very sincere friend. I have just been 
gazing at your portrait with considerable tenderness! God bless you! Be 
true to yourself, and burn like a watch-fire afar off there in your Germany. 


Henry W. Longfellow 


P.S. You will see by my seal that another ring has been created." 


A seal-ring, given by friends, and used on Longfellow’s letters, had been lost, but was 
later replaced by a duplicate. 
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[ 20] 
St. Goar, 5 Sept. 1843 
Lieber, guter, theurer Longfellow! 


Dir die Freude zu beschreiben, mit der uns gestern Abend deine 
prachtige Sendung durch Mr. Muzzy’ erfiillte, wiirde vergebliche Miihe 
sein. Wir waren, ich kann es dich auf Wort versichern, wie die Kinder 
am Christabend, und haben lange Zeit gebraucht, eh’ uns die freudige 
Erregung, in die uns deine Giite versetzt hatte, schlafen lie®. Dank, 
innigen, herslichen Dank, du treue gute Seele! Ida’s Fuf ist mit aller 
Bequemlichkeit in die schwarzen Moccassins hineingegangen, und nimmt 
sich ganz vortrefflich darin aus. Sie ist drin herum gesprungen, wie die 
eitelste junge Rothhaut, die je in einem Cooper’schen Romane figurirt 
hat. Ich wollte, du wirest bei uns gewesen, du bester, liebster Mensch! 

Das ist iibrigens ein Wunsch, den deine hiesigen Freunde oftmals 
au®ern. Insonderheit mich packt manchmal eine ganz unmenschliche 
Sehnsucht nach dir, und ich kann mir die mégliche Scene eines dem- 
naichstigen Wiedersehens, trage sie sich nun am Rhein oder in Amerika 
zu, oft mit solcher Lebendigkeit ausmalen, daf ich ganz traurig werde, 
wenn ich hinterher denke, da das Alles, selbst im giinstigsten Falle, 
doch nur in weiter Ferne liegt. Eh bien, nous verrons! 

Deine bisherigen Briefe (auch der durch Mr. Howe,’ der iibrigens 
nicht hier ausgestiegen ist, sondern mir von Baden aus geschrieben hat) 
sind richtig angekommen, und haben bei ihrem Eintreffen allemal den 
gréBten Jubel hervorgerufen. Aber, o ich schlechter, fauler Mensch! 
Erst in der letzten Woche hab’ ich eine langere Antwort an Dich ange- 
fangen, die nun bestimmt in den nichsten Tagen durch Coates & Co. 
abgeht. Was ich Dir heute in aller Friihe (Mr. Muzzy will mit dem ersten 
Schiffe weiter nach Kéln) auf dieses Blatt schreibe, soll nichts sein, als 
ein kurzer, nichtsdestoweniger aber recht von Herzen kommender Gru, 
ein warmes, treues, ehrliches shake-hands. 

Dank auch fiir dein schénes Gedicht “the Belfry of Bruges” und das 
graGliche “Indianerlied,”* die ich beide iibersetzen und Dir spiter in 
der Uebersetzung zusenden werde. Heute schick’ ich Dir vorliufig 
allerlei Sonstiges, das Dir Freude machen mige. Daf ich das Artikelchen 


1 The Rev. Artemus Bowers Muzzey, D.D. (1802-1892), prominent Unitarian clergy- 
man of Cambridgeport, Mass., who was granted leave of absence, on account of ill-health, 
in 1843, and spent some months in Europe. 

* Dr. Samuel G. Howe (1801-1876), noted Boston philanthropist, at the time on his 
wedding-trip. A Cabinet Order forbade him to enter Prussia. 

* “T Slew the Chief of the Muskokee,” an alleged Choctaw song, apparently published 
in some American newspaper. Freiligrath assumed that the English version was by Long- 
fellow; later, he published the translation, “Lied der alten Tschaktas.” 
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aus dem Troy Whig' bei uns bekannt gemacht habe, ist Dir doch recht? 
Von meiner Uebersetzung des herrlichen Gedichtes “The Winds” von 
W. C. Bryant? leg’ zwei Exemplare bei, und wiirde Dir sehr dankbar 
sein, wenn Du eines derselben in meinem Auftrage und mit dem Aus- 
drucke meiner innigsten Verehrung an Bryant iibersenden wolltest. 

Der Landrath hat vor anderthalb Wochen einen langen, langen Brief* 
an Dich durch Coates & Co., abgehen lassen, worin Du, aufer andern 
Neuigkeiten, auch die Entstehungsgeschichte des beiliegenden Heftes 
Huhn und Nachtigall* lesen wirst. Item die Nachricht, daf Gallina- 
Helena des einsamen Standes miide ist, und sich mit meinem Freunde 
Levin Schiicking® verlobt hat. Quod Deus bene vertat! Fiir Schiicking 
naimlich! 

Aberl!i—Auch Du bist Briutigam?! Oder schon gar gliicklicher 
Ehemann?!® Dein Brief enthalt zwar nicht die leiseste Andeutung eines 
bevorstehenden Evénements dieser Art. Mr. Muzzy hat es mir aber als 
etwas Gewisses, Unumstéfliches mitgetheilt. Seine Frau habe es ihm 
nach Europa geschrieben. Es mu also wohl wahr sein, und so wiinsche 
ich Dir dann aus der Fiille meines Herzens Gliick zu einem Ereignisse, 
das einem Character, wie der Deinige, zum vollen, reinen Gliicke 
durchaus nothwendig und unentbehrlich war! Ich freue mich unendlich 
iiber Dich. God bless you, my old chap, my dear, good, long fellow! Deiner 
lieben Frau kiiss’ ich die Hand, und bitie Dich, ihr von mir und Ida das 
Allerfreundlichste sagen zu wollen! Wie heift sie denn mit Vornamen? 
Ihr Familienname ist Appleton, hat mir Mr. Muzzy gesagt. Das ist 
doch nicht etwa identisch mit: Mary Ashburton?’ Schreibe mir doch 
iiber Alles ausfiihrlich. Ich zihle bald auf Nachricht. 

Der Landrath ist verreist, sonst wiird’ ich Mr. Muzzy mit ihm be- 
kannt gemacht haben. Kommt der heute noch zuriick, und Mr. Muzzy 
bleibt hier, so soll es noch geschehen. Seine Téchter sollen ihre Geschenke 


1 Apparently about Longfellow. 

? William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), noted poet and journalist. 

* This enormous letter, preserved in Craigie House, was written at St. Goar from June 
7 to August 20, 1843. It is reprinted in Appelmann, pages 28 to 39. 

‘ In the winter of 1842-1843 the St. Goar-group kept up a lively interchange of wits at 
its informal gatherings. Heuberger (under the name “Rheinfels’’) and Freiligrath (‘Phil- 
alethes”) wrote a set of twelve humorous sonnets, dedicated to Fraulein von Gall, paying 
homage to her irresistible beauty and her gift of song. Among them was the somewhat 
daring “Bruder Jonathan,” which reviled the American visitor for his indifference to her 
charms. This cycle was privately printed at Coblenz under the title: Hukn und Nachtigall. 
Sonettische Eierschnur auf und fiir Gallina. Dargebracht zum neuen Jahre 1843 von sweien 
threr Verehrer. St. Goar, mit Lurlei’schen Typen. (Copy in Craigie House). 

* Levin Schiicking (1814-1883), author. 

* Longfellow and Miss Frances Appleton were married on July 13, 1843. 

7 In Longfellow’s Hyperion. 
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nach Vorschrift sogleich bekommen. Das wird eine Freude werden! 
Und nun fiir heute genug! Niachstens mehr, iiber London sowohl, wie 
hh tiber Rotterdam. 
| Once more: God bless you! 





a Mit Herz und Hand immer und immer 
ae Dein 
wae F. Freiligrath 
it 4 Da ich hore daf Sie gliicklicher Ehemann sind, mu& ich Ihnen auch 
| 4 meine herzlichsten Gliickwiinsche darbringen. Ich hoffe, Sie werden 
ei ; mit Ihrer jungen Gemahlin bald einmal an den Rhein kommen, damit j 
ie wir sie auch lieb gewinnen kénnen. Mr. Muzzy says, she is a beautiful j 
ee & and accomplished lady—but I wish she may like better the Germans : 
hii he than Miss Ashburton. When you come, you shall be punished for your : 
a * mysterious manner on that point. Make her my best compliments and : 
Hak take many thanks for your pretty presents from 
i i Ida Freiligrath ; 
Lit [21] ; 
: St. Goar 24. Sept. 1843. E 
ey Mein lieber, theurer Longfellow! : 
AE Das einzige Lebenszeichen, das ich Dir bis jetzt auf deine vielen : 
(if ° A freundlichen und giitigen Briefe zukommen lief, war vom 5. Sept., und 
Me | wird Dir hoffentlich in nicht gar zu langer Zeit durch Mr. Muzzy be- 


ie wl handigt werden. Heute schreibe ich Dir wiederum durch eine Gelegen- 
(ait @ heit. Messrs. John und Henry Chorley,' Mitglieder der mit Felicia 
itis Hemans befreundeten Familie Chorley, waren (durch Mary Howitt 
W eingefiihrt) einige Tage hier, und werden in Kurzem nach England 
ah zuriickkehren—John, der in Liverpool wohnt, wird nun die Giite haben, 
diese Epistel bis dorthin mitzunehmen und ihr dann per Great Western : 
weiteren Cours zu geben. Mége sie Dich gesund und heiter im Besitze ; 

Deines neuen Gliickes erreichen! 

In dem Briefe, den ich Mr. Muzzy fiir Dich mitgab, hatte ich nicht 
ifs erwihnt, ob mir alle Deine bisherigen Sendungen der Reihe nach richtig 
| | Hey zugekommen wiren. La& mich dief jetzt nachholen, und Dir sagen, dai 
| 


iia a at eh e 





ich seither von Dir empfangen habe: 


1) Deinen Londoner Brief vom 18. Octbr. 1842. 

2) Dein Londoner Packet mit Outre Mer und The Spanish Student.— 
Die American Notes, welche Du mir in jenem Briefe in Dickens’ Namen 
verhei£en hattest, lagen iibrigens nicht bei. 














1 John R. Chorley (1807?-1867), poet and scholar; Henry F. Chorley (1808-1872), 
author and critic. 
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3) Deinen vortrefflichen, liebenswiirdigen Brief aus Cambridge vom 
6. Januar 1843. 

4) Deinen Introductionsbrief fiir Dr. Howe. 

5) Deine Sendung by the Rev. Mr. Muzzy. 


Fir Alles nochmals meinen herzlichsten, innigsten Freundesdank! Du 
kannst Dir nicht vorstellen, wie gliicklich wir sind, so oft neue Nachrich- 
ten von Dir eintreffen, und wie begierig und angstlich wir ihnen ent- 
gegensehen! Erfreue uns drum recht oft mit Briefen, und laS mich 
meine bisherige Saumseligkeit, die zum Theil allerdings aus lasterhafter 
Schreibefaulheit hervorging, zum Theil aber auch in mannigfachen 
Abhaltungen und hiuslichen Stérungen ihren Grund hatte, nicht gar 
zu hart entgelten! Ich gelobe mit Herz und Hand dauernde Besserung, 
und werde Dir zum Beweise dessen noch im nichsten Monat einmal 
pr. Amalia, via Antwerpen und New York, schreiben. 

Dein Outre Mer sowohl, wie der Spanische Student, haben mir einen 
grofen Genuf bereitet, und ich habe mich insonderheit herzlich gefreut, 
Dich auf dem Felde des Dramas so riistig und sicher einherschreiten zu 
sehen. Sehr begierig bin ich auf die Verinderungen, die Du mit dem 
Stiicke vornehmen willst. “The Belfry of Bruges” hat mir nicht minder 
sehr gefallen, und ich werde Dir das Gedicht (nebst Uebersetzungen 
anderer Sachen von Dir) mit einer spiteren Sendung wohl in deutschem 
Gewande zuriickschicken. Das menschenfresserische ‘“Tschaktaslied’” 
hab’ ich urterdessen in sympathetischem Drange schon verdollmetscht, 
und lasse es hier deutsch folgen. 

(Ich erschlug—der Waldbaum gliih!) Klingt das nicht auch griulich 
genug? Interessant wire es zu wissen, inwiefern die Englische Ueber- 
setzung sich dem Originale trew aufschmiegte, ob das Original auch 
gereimt wire u. Ss. w.? 

Bei dieser Uebersetzung fallt mir tibrigens ein Vorwurf ein, den mir 
der Landrath jiingst in seinem Briefe an Dich machte: ich soll zu viel 
iibersetzen! Ich kann darauf nur erwidern, was ich Dir, wenn ich nicht 
irre, schon frither einmal, miindlich sagte. Da& ich nimlich bei’m Lesen 
eines mich besonders ansprechenden Gedichts in einer fremden Sprache 
dem Drange, dasselbe zu iibersetzen, ebensowenig widerstehen kann, 
wie ich eine eigene Conception abzuweisen im Stande bin. Habe ich nun, 
was ich zugebe, in letzter Zeit mehr tibersetzt, als Eigenes gemacht, so 
liegt das lediglich daran, da ich Poeten, wie Longfellow, Bryant, 
Tennyson u. A. naher kennen gelernt und mich in so hohem Grade von 
ihnen angezogen gefiihlt habe, da ich weniger zu Eigenem gekommen 
bin. Zudem hab’ ich, so lange ich poetisch schaffe, fortwaihrend eigene 
Productionen mit Uebersetzungen wechseln lassen. Die erste Sammlung 


Cf. Note 3, p. 1246, 
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meiner Gedichte beweist das zur Gentige. Dir brauche ich auferdem 
nicht noch zum Ueberflu8 zu sagen, wie eben auch eine poetische Ueber- 
setzung gedichtet werden mu, wenn sie was werth sein soll. Das be- 
greifen aber die wenigsten Leute, weil sie das Ding selbst nicht kennen. 
Sie meinen, das dollmetschte sich nur so hin: aufer Sprachkenntni® und 
Sprachgewandtheit hatte man Nichts néthig, um ein Gedicht gut zu 
vertiren. Eh bien, mégen sie doch meinen und sagen, was sie wollen! 
Ich gehe ruhig meinen Gang, und mache, was mir der Geist eben eingibt. 
Natiirlich auch Eigenes! Und da bin ich denn eben jetzt mit einem 
gréGeren Cyklus von Sonetten beschiftigt, den ich, nach Justus Méser’s 
Vorgange, ‘“‘Patriotische Phantasien” betiteln, und, wo méglich noch 
diesen Herbst in einem besonderen Heftchen herausgeben werde. Die 
“Traéume von einer deutschen Flotte,’”' welche ich dem Dir durch Muzzy 
geschickten Packetchen beifiigte, bilden einen kleinen Theil des Cyklus, 
welcher im Ganzen vielleicht an die 50 bis 60 Sonette umfassen wird, 
und in ungezwungener Weise mein politisches Glaubensbekenntni~, 
aussprechen soll. Erschrick nicht vor dem Beiwort: politisch! Niemand 
steht der “‘politischen Poesie” xar’ é£oxnv wohl ferner als ich; nichts- 
destoweniger aber bin ich entschieden der Meinung, dass es dem Dichter 
in einer bewegten Zeit frei stehen muf, auch Zeitthemata, die ihm eben 
ans Herz greifen, dichterisch aufzufassen und zu behandeln. Das will ich 
nun eben in meinen Sonetten. In einer Epoche von so tiefer historischer 
Bedeutung, wie wir sie grade jetzt in Deutschland durchmachen, mag 
der Teufel hors du combat bleiben! Ich will wenigstens vom Herzen haben, 
was die Zeit mir hineingesenkt hat, um mich dann mit um so gréfierer 
Freiheit gréSeren reinpoetischen Arbeiten zuwenden zu kénnen. Ob ich’s 
durch die “‘Patriotischen Phantasien” mit dieser oder jener Parthei, mit 
dieser oder jener Person verderbe, ist mir ganz gleich. Ich kenne meinen 
Standpunkt genau: ohne indifferenter “Juste Milieu’? Mann zu sein, 
stehe ich dennoch dem bornirten Wahnsinn unsrer Radikalen ebenso 
fern, als mir die durch jener Wahnsinn leider neu heraufbeschworene 
und sich nun in den Schein des guten Rechts hiillende Reaktion im 
tiefsten Grund meines Herzens verhaft ist. Mit den Radikalen hab 
ich’s schon durch meine Heimleuchtung? Herwegh’s verdorben; tret’ 
ich jetzt auch den Servilen auf den Fu, so kann mir das nur recht sein. 
Wenn der Kénig von Preufen den graden, ehrlichen Sinn fiir Freiheit 
und Recht, der in den “Patriotischen Phantasien” unumwunden sich 
ausspricht, mifverstehen und desavouiren will, so ist er nicht der kluge 
und rechtliche Mann, fiir den ich ihn bisher gehalten habe. Fiir die 
kleine Pension,’ die er mir ohne mein Zuthun ausgesetzt hat, bin ich 


1 “Flotten-Triume”’: 6 Sonnets, 1843. 
2 In the poem, “Ein Brief,” January, 1843. 
* Of 300 Reichstaler, granted in 1842, and resigned by Freiligrath in 1844. 
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ihm dankbar, lasse mir aber dadurch nicht die Hinde binden. Nun gut— 
mag werden, was da will! Mégen mich oben und unten die Partheien 
verhetzen, ich ziehe es vor, als Character dazustehen!—Die sechs Flotten- 
sonette haben iibrigens schon tiichtig herumrumort, sind vielfach nach- 
gedruckt worden, und haben mir gedruckt und ungedruckt, in Prosa und 
in Versen, Beifall und Entgegnungen eingebracht. 

Und nun Adieu fiir heute, mein lieber theurer Freund, transatlan- 
tischer Verschmiher Gallinae virginis, Nestor meines Herzens! Lass bald 
wieder non Dir héren und gib uns vor Allem nihere Nachricht iiber 
Deine Verheirathung, zu der wir Dir nochmals aufs herzlichste gliick- 
wiinschen. Mein nichster Brief soll von unserer jiingsten poetischen 
Literatur handeln. Washington Allston! ist ja gestorben. Sein Monaldi 
hat ganz kiirzlich eine Uebersetzung bei uns erlebt. Ebenso Preston’s 
[sic] geschichtliches Werk.? Lebe wohl, und bleib’ mir gut! Meine Frau 
grit Dich recht freundlich, und bittet Dich mit mir, uns der lieben 
Deinigen angelegentlichst empfehlen zu wollen. Auch St. Ursulus* und 
seine 11,000 griiSen bestens. Wie oft denken wir an Dich und reden wir 
von Dir! Du bist uns Allen fiir immer lieb und unvergeflich. Treu 
und von ganzer Seele 

Dein alter 
F. Freiligrath 


Kannst Du mir nicht das versprochene gréfere Portrait von Dir 
(oder wenigstens noch ein Exemplar des Blattes von Griswold’s Poets)* 
schicken? Ich méchte Dich sogern iiber meinem Schreibtisch unter Glas 
und Rahmen aufhingen. Drum also—send me your portrait and—be 
hanged! 

Habe ich Dir nicht in einem vorigen Briefe schon geschrieben, daf 
Dr. Howe nicht hier ausgestiegen ist, sondern mir Deinen Brief von 
Baden aus, schickte? Ich habe ihm nun nach Miinchen Einfiihrungen 
fiir Miinchen und Wien geschickt. 

Sind die Youngster Lee und Percy schon retournirt? 


[22] 
Craigie House 
Cambridge, Nov. 24, 1843 
My dear Freiligrath, 
At length I have received news from you. Your two most warm and 
friendly letters have arrived. The last came three weeks ago, by mail; 


1 Washington Allston (1779-1843), painter, poet, and novelist. 
2 W. H. Prescott (1796-1859), historian. 

* Landrat Heuberger. 

* See Note 4, p. 1231. 
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the first, three days ago, by Mr. Muzzey, who, being a clergyman, ful- 
filled the Scripture, making the last first and the first last. Right glad, 
indeed, was I to hear from you. The Landrath’s long letter had previously 
given me some intimations of your doings at St. Goar, of the visitors 
you have had during the summer, and your merry evenings, and of 
Helena’s betrothment, and in my answer which went, by the last steamer, 
I sent her my felicitations, which please report. 

I am very sorry Mr. Muzzey should have been the first to announce 
to you my engagement, as I hoped and wished to do it with my own 
hand; but all summer long I have been deprived entirely of the use of 
my eyes by an affection of the nerves, and have naturally postponed al! 
letter-writing to amore convenient season; which, alas, is slow in arriving, 
as I have not yet recovered any farther than to be able to sign my name. 

But nevertheless, eyes or no eyes, engaged I was, and married I am,— 
I could see clearly enough for that—married to the very Mary Ashburton 
whose name was Fanny Appleton and is Fanny Longfellow. We were 
married the 13th of last July, and have been married ever since, and if 
I were writing with my own hand, I should indulge in a little sentiment. 
But how could I make it flow through another’s quill? We are living at 
my old lodgings in Cambridge. All literary occupation is, however, sus- 
pended; I am as idle as a lord, and have some idea of what a man’s life 
must be who can neither read nor write. I have taken to planting trees, 
and other rural occupations; and am altogether rather a useless indi- 
vidual. 

To be more particular, we have purchased an old mansion here, built 
before the Revolution, and occupied by Washington as his headquarters 
when the American army was in Cambridge. It is a fine old house, and 
I have a strong attachment to it, from having lived in it since I first 
came to Cambridge.' With it there are five acres of land. Charles River 
winds through the meadows in front, and in the rear I yesterday planted 
an avenue of linden-trees, which already begin to be ten or twelve feet 
high. I have also planted some acorns, and as the oak grows for a thou- 
sand years, you may imagine a whole line of little Longfellows, like the 
shadowy monarchs in Macbeth, walking under their branches, through 
countless generations, “till the crack of doom,” all blessing the man who 
planted them (meaning, the oaks). 

As to intellectual matters, I have not done much since I left you. A 
half-dozen poems on Slavery, written at sea, and a translation of sixteen 
cantos of Dante, is all I have accomplished in that way. I agree with you 

* On his “first coming to Cambridge” (Dec. 1836), Longfellow lived on Kirkland Street, 


at Dr. Stearns’. In the summer of 1837 he removed to Craigie House, which remained his 
home until his death. 
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entirely in what you say about translations. It is like running a plough- 
share through the soil of one’s mind; a thousand germs of thought start 
up (excuse this agricultural figure), which otherwise might have lain 
and rotted in the ground. Still, it sometimes seems to me like an excuse 
for being lazy,—like leaning on another man’s shoulder. 

I am just beginning the publication of a volume of specimens of 
foreign poetry,—being a selection of the best English translations from 
the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, German, Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese.! The object of the book is to bring 
together in one volume what is now scattered through a hundred, and 
not easily got at. The volume will be of the same size and appearance as 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America. 

I shall write the introductions and biographical notices. Most of the 
translations, of course, will be by other hands. 

Some time last summer I sent you a small case of books, containing 
among other things the Spanish Student enlarged and in a more readable 
shape. Let me thank you a thousand times for your package by Mr. 
Muzzey. Wesselhoeft, who was a student on the Wartburg and suffered 
for the f[. . .] of the German Fleet, read to me your fine sonnets with 
great delight and, with loud peals of laughter, the Huhkn und Nachtigall? 
The whole thing is capital. 

What merry wags you are at St. Goar! I wish I could appear among 
you in my Huron dress, with my tomahawk and my “‘Huh, huh, huh, der 
Muskokee.’* I would set fire to Ilium, carry off Helena, smoke the 
apothecary to death,—but I forget, Ilium fuit; you are now living in 
your own hired house, like St. Paul. From my heart of hearts I hope I 
may live to see you in it. Don’t leave St. Goar, either for Berlin or any 
other inn. It is a delightful place, and you illustrate it and render it 
famous. When I see how much work you do, I am quite ashamed of my 
own idleness. In a city you could not, or would not, do half so much. 
Have you seen the translations from your poems in the Dublin University 
Magazine?‘ They are not very literal, but exceedingly spirited, and excite 
a good deal of commendation from all readers. How remiss I have been 
in not translating from you for our reviews and magazines; but love and 
blindness, my dear friend, coming both together, were too much for me. 
We Hurons are proverbially idle, except in battle and the chase. By 
the way, your Muskokee translation is capital, as well as those from 


1 Poets and Poetry of Europe, published 1845. 

See Note 4, p. 1247. 

5 See Note 3, p. 1246. 

* Vol. xxi, 29-42: “Anthologia Germanica, No. xviii. Freiligrath’s Poems.” (January, 
1843). 
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Tennyson; but the “Belfry of Bruges” did not come in the package. The 
“Winds” I despatched to Bryant. This will indeed be an ill wind if it 
does not blow him some good. I am very glad you translated also the 
preface to the Ballads, but the Troy Whig,' ah! the Troy Whig was not 
worth translating. Thank the Landrath for his Poems on the Kalt- 
wasserkur, which are very amusing. Thanks also to Simrock for his 
Macbeth. If there is a spare copy among the books I send you, pray for- 
ward it to him. 

And so, my dear friend, farewell for the present. My kindest remem- 
brances to your wife, and assure her from Mary Ashburton herself that 
I am wholly mistaken in my impression of her dislike to Germany; she 
only disliked the Hotel de Hollande in Mainz, where she was seven weeks 
under the hands of a pompous German doctor, and thereby defrauded 
of the sight of St. Goar and the rest of the Rhine! At all events, she is a 
great admirer of your poetry, and is already disposed to be as true a 
friend of you and Ida as her husband is. 

Kind remembrances also to Gallina and the Heubergers. Adé, adé! 
I must now go and bathe in “‘God’s great waterfall,”” Niagara! Write to 
me soon and tell me about your contest with Herwegh, of which I have 
seen some dim intimation in an old German newspaper. 


Yrs very affectionately, 
Henry W. Longfellow 


[Only the signature of this letter is in L.’s hand.] 


[ 23 ] 
St. Goar, 9 Dezbr. 1843. 
Mein lieber, theurer Longfellow! 

Mein letzter Brief an Dich war vom 25. Septbr. und ist durch John 
Chorley iiber Liverpool an Dich abgegangen. Vorher hatte ich Dir am 5. 
Sept. durch Mr. Muzzy geschrieben und meinem Schreiben ein Buch 
und einige Zeitungen beigefiigt. Ich hoffe, dafS beide Sendungen jetzt 
richtig in Deinen Handen sind. 

Eigentlich wollte ich Dir schon mit dem am 15. Oktbr. von Antwerpen 
absegelnden Schiffe “Amalia” wiederum Nachricht von mir geben; es 
kam aber allerlei dazwischen und so ist es bei’m bloSen Vorsatz geblie- 
ben. Vergib mir, ich bitte herzlich, die abermalige Faulheit! 

Vor wenigen Tagen ist nun Dein Brief an den Landrath angekommen, 
und hat bei allen St. Goar’schen Longfellowianern die herzlichste Freude 
erregt. Freude—insofern wir wieder einmal von Dir hérten und uns von 
Deinem freundlichen Andenken iiberzeugten; herzliches Bedauern und 


1 See Note 1, p. 1247. 
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innige Theilnahme aber, insofern wir von Deiner bisen Augenkrankheit 
héren muBten. Gebe Gott, da& das Uebel bald gehoben wird (oder, noch 
besser, Dich schon verlassen hat)! Du bist aber ein gescheidter Ker] (a 
clever long fellow) gewesen, daS Du Dir vorher einen so liebenswiirdigen 
und geschickten Amanuensis zugelegt hast! Wie sehr haben wir Alle 
iiber den Schlu& Deines Briefes' gelacht: ‘Imagine her—.” 

Der Landrath la8t Dir sagen, da® er Dir die bestellten Bopparder 
Stiihle? wo méglich besorgen wird. Ganz gewif kann er’s noch nicht 
versprechen, da der Tischler, welcher diese Art Stiihle erfunden hat und 
bisher ausschlieBlich verfertigte, nicht mehr zu Boppard lebt, sondern 
sich in Wien etablirt hat. Vielleicht hat ihm aber ein andrer Holz- 
kiinstler zu Boppard die Kunst abgelernt, oder Dr. Schmitz iiberlaft Dir 
das halbe Dutzend von seinem eigenen Meublement. Der Landrath 
wird Dir spiter selbst das Nihere schreiben. 

The Indian Basket fiir Gallina ist bisher ebensowenig angekommen, 
wie das (wahrscheinlich identische) Packet, dessen Du in Deinem Briefe 
an den Landrath gedenkst. Wie mag es damit sein? Es wire doch unan- 
genehm, wenn die Biicher mit sammt den galanten Porcupine quills ein 
Raub des unverniinftigen Seebastian* geworden wiren! 

Gallina-Helena hat iibrigens am 7ten Oktbr. mit Levin Schiicking 
sich vermahlt. Sie wohnen jetzt in Augsburg, wo Schiicking eine Anstel- 
lung an der Allgemeinen Zeitung hat. Er hat mir Ein Mal bisher seit 
seiner Verheirathung geschrieben, und scheint sich recht gliicklich zu 
fihlen. Was kann man mehr verlangen?—Prosit die Mahlzeit!— 

Im Morgenblatt hat Schiicking ohnlingst Liebesgedichte an die 
Gallina drucken lassen, in deren einem es hei£t: 


Du iiberstrahltest mich, du Helena, 
Die ich, ein Faust, im Blitz heraufbeschworen. 


Dabei mu8t’ ich doch herzlich lachen! Schiicking hat wohl nicht gewuft, 
daS wir die Edle vor Zeiten auch Helena nannten. 

Anbei, lieber Longfellow, einige Druckblatter, die Dir vielleicht Spai 
machen! Ich bin kiirzlich ziemlich fleiBig gewesen, d. h. nicht blo im 
Uebersetzen, sondern auch im Selbstmachen. Die beiliegende Ueber- 
setzung aus Shakespeare (ich habe fast den ganzen “‘Adonis”’ iibersetzt) 
ist tibrigens aus friiherer Zeit, wenigstens 4 Jahr alt. Eben jetzt bin ich 
damit beschaftigt, das Manuscript meiner Uebersetzung ausgewihlter 
Poesien der Felicia Hemans‘ zum Druck zurecht zu machen. Das Buch 


1 To Heuberger. 

* These chairs seem never to have been achieved. 
* Pun. 

* Felicia Hemans (1793-1835), English poetess. 
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wird bei Cotta erscheinen, und soll Dir spiter zugeschickt werden. 
Bei’m Uebertragen des vollstindigen “Forest Sanctuary” hab’ ich 
famose Ausdauer bewiesen, und ich denke, dass mir die Arbeit gelungen 
ist. Es ist aber auch ein priachtiges, nobles Gedicht, das die Miihe, 
welche man darauf verwendet, in reichem Mafe belohnt. 

Was ich Dir iiber unsere neueste poetische Literatur zu schreiben ver- 
sprach, mu abermals einem spiteren Briefe vorbehalten bleiben, so] 
aber bestimmt bald folgen. Ich schreibe diesen Brief ganz in fliegender 
Hast, damit ich ihn noch mit der “Emma” dem letzten in diesem Jahre 
von Antwerpen nach New York abgehenden Postschiffe beférdern kann. 
Im Ganzen ist wenig iiber Literatur zu berichten. 

Und nun fiir heute Adieu, lieber, theurer Freund! Ach, wer sich 
wieder einmal die Hand reichen, wieder einmal in’s Auge sehen kénnte! 
Alle Wiinsche und Segnungen fiir den Schlu& dieses und den Anfang des 
kiinftigen Jahres gebe ich diesem Briefe mit auf den Weg! Mégen deine 
Augen im Stande sein, ihn selbst zu lesen, wenn er ankommt! Meine 
Frau, die jetzt ziemlich wohlauf ist, gri®t Dich und die Deinige mit 
mir auf’s herzlichste. Ebenso der Landrath und die Seinen! God bless 
youl 

Schreib bald! Von ganzer Seele 
der Deine 
F. Freiligrath 


Der junge Willis' in Frankfurt hat mich kiirzlich hier besucht. Ein 
lieber, angenehmer Mensch. Er la&t Dich herzlich grii8en. 

Ueber mein Leben, weitere Plane p. p. in meinem nichsten Briefe!— 
Vorlaufig aber schon die Nachricht, dass wir St. Goar jedenfalls mit dem 
Friihjahr verlassen. Wir werden den Vorsommer in Marienberg und 
den Nachsommer in Helgoland oder Ostende zubringen. Den Winter 
alsdann in einer gréferen Stadt, vielleicht Frankfurt oder Diisseldor!. 


[ 24 ] 
[1844]? 
Dearest Freiligrath, 
Here I send you a poem on Nuremberg,’ which I hope Helena will 
see, and forgive me for all former heresies about the old town. 
I trust I have not mistranslated wie ein Taub dermas (“gray and dove- 
like”). It certainly stands for eine Taube or ein Tauber, and is dove and 


1 Richard S. Willis (1819-1900), poet, journalist and musical composer; youngest 
brother of the well-known N. P. Willis. Composer of the lovely Chzistmas-hymn, “Carol.” 

* Undated. The poem, “Nuremberg,” was written in 1844, published 1845. 

* “Tn the valley of the Pegnitz.” 
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not deaf, though old Hans Sachs was deaf. But that Puschmann describes 
afterward when he says: 


Dann sein Red und 
Gehér begunnt 
Ihm abzugehen, etc. 


Therefore dove-like it is and shall be for Fanny says “I would have it so 
at any rate!” and at any rate I will. 
Ever yours affectionately 
Longfellow 


P.S. Did you receive a long letter from me via Havre de Grace? In old 
English the Shoemakers were called universally the gentle craft. This you 
probably know already; “mais faites comme si vous ne le saviez pas,” as 
Moliére says. 


[Memorandum appended to letter]: 


5. Nurnberg’s Hand 
Geht durch alle Land? 


2. Melchior Pfinzing, author of Teuerdank. 


3. Am selben sass 
Ein alt Mann, was 
Grau und weiss, wie ein Taub dermas, 
Der hat ein grossen Bart fiirbas, 
In ein’ schénen grossen Buch las 
Mit Gold beschlagen schén. 


Adam Puschmann, in Erlach, Vol. I, 68.' 


[25] 


Cambridge, December 29, 1846 
Dearest Freiligrath, 

Beloved Hector! where art thou?— 

I have written to you on the Rhine,—in Belgium, in Switzerland, and 
to all my letters no answer. I am sure, therefore, you never received them. 
I hear of you in London, but cannot obtain your address. But your Iliad 
and your Odyssey being ended... I shall at length, I trust, hear of 
your [welfare]. I have been stationary, you have known my address, 
why have you not written to me? 


' Bourgeois Gentilhomme, ii, 6. 
* Note 1 refers to stanza 4 of “Nuremberg”; note 2, to stanza 6; note 3, to stanza 21. 
* Die Volkslieder der Deutschen, acquired by Longfellow in Heidelberg, 1836. 
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Need I tell you with what keen interest I have sympathized with you 
in your exile,’ knowing that ‘‘to those who have drunk the waters of the 
Rhine before they had teeth, the waters of all other streams must have 
a bitter taste.”” Write to me; and let me know all about yourself and 
your wife; and particularly of your literary plans and prospects. I send 
you herewith some translations of your poems by Brooks*? which | 
think you can never have seen. Bayard Taylor proposes to make a 
much larger volume from your poems, in which I encourage and urge 
him on with all my power. You have already a fair fame in this distant 
land. 

You are now in the region of short days and long nights. Alas! my 
days are shorter and my nights longer. For three years and more I have 
been almost without the use of my eyes. Now I can use them three or 
four hours only daily. 

Much love to your wife, and if ever you write to Helena and the Land- 
rath bear me in mind. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Henry W. Longfellow 


[ 26] 
London, 10 Moorgate Street, 
18. May 1847 
Lieber Longfellow, 


Ich behalte mir vor, Dir mit nachstem Steamer auf alle Deine bishe- 
rigen, freundlichen Lebenszeichen (Brief und Biicher) ausfiihrlicher zu 
antworten, und will mit den vorliegenden Zeilen nur erst anfangen, das 
Eis meines bisherigen langen Schweigens zu brechen. Gleichzeitig mit 
ihnen erhaltst Du, durch die Giite Deines Schwagers, Thom. G. Apple- 
ton, ein Packetchen Biicher, die ich Dich freundlich anzunehmen bitte. 
Sie waren lange zum Abgehen an Dich bestimmt, und warteten eben nur 
auf eine giinstige Gelegenheit, um iiber den Ocean zu kommen. In den 
Gedichten aus dem Englischen® findest Du auch meine Uebersetzungen 
verschiedener Poesien von Dir; erlebt das Buch, wie ich hoffe, eine 
zweite Auflage, so denke ich noch Manches hinzuzufiigen, namentlich 
aus Deinem letzten Bindchen, in welchem das Meiste mich ganz 
aufSerordentlich angesprochen hat. Entschuldige nur, dass das Exemplar 
der Gedichte aus dem Englischen (es war das letzte, welches ich zur Ver- 
fiigung hatte) einen fleckigen Umschlag hat. Die Flecken riihren vom 


1 Freiligrath was forced to seek refuge in Belgium, Switzerland, and (1846) London, 
where he remained till 1848. 

* Rev. Charles T. Brooks (1813-1883): Songs and Ballads of German Lyric Poets, Boston, 
1842. * Stuttgart, 1846. 
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Firni® meines neuen Schreibtisches her, sind also durchaus “reiner 
Druck,” und wenn Du, wie ich hoffe, dem Buche die Ehre des Binden- 
lassens erzeigst, so beleidigen sie Dein Schénheitsgefiihl ja itiberhaupt 
nicht mehr. In den Uebersetzungen nach Victor Hugo (alte Geschich- 
ten, wie Du aus der Vorrede siehst) sind viele Druckfehler stehen 
geblieben, die ich Dich nach einem Verzeichni®, welches meinem 
nachsten Briefe beiliegen soll, zu verbessern bitte. Das “Ca ira” kennst 
Du wahrscheinlich schon durch den Wiederabdruck in der New Yorker 
Deutschen Schnellpost. Hier nichts weiter dariiber, als daf}S es unserem 
loyalen Freunde, dem Landrath Heuberger, Veranlassung gegeben hat, 
mir in einem Briefe, voll moralischer Entriistung die Freundschaft zu 
kiindigen. Transeat cum caeteris!* 

Es hat mir sehr leid gethan, so wenig von deinem Schwager® gesehen 
zu haben. Wir haben uns gegenseitig zweimal zu Thee und Friihstiick 
eingeladen, waren aber beide verhindert, unsern resp. Einladungen zu 
folgen. Diese riesigen Distancen Londons tédten allen Umgang, wenn 
man nicht iiber Wagen und Pferde gebieten und zudem iiber seine Zeit 
frei verfiigen kann. Hitte ich Alles voraussehen kénnen, so fragt es sich 
sehr, ob ich nach England gegangen wire. Ich bin ein Sklav, und habe 
fiir alle Drudgery doch nicht einmal so viel, um mit meiner Familie hier 
existiren zu kénnen. Mit meinem folgenden Briefe mehr iiber dies Kapitel. 

Zu meiner herzlichen Freude habe ich von Hrn. Appleton gehért, da& 
es Dir wohl geht und da Deine Frau drei Kinder geboren hat. Mein 
Aeltestes, Kithchen,’ ist auch ein gar liebes, herziges Ding, und ent- 
wickelt sich geistig und leiblich zu unserer tiglich neuen Lust. Unser 
zweites Kind, Marie, der Mutter so gleich, wie Kathchen mir, haben wir 
aber schon in die fremde Erde begraben miissen. Das, und der Tod meines 
geliebten Bruders, ist das Herbste, was ich bisher im Exil habe tragen 
miissen. Aber mein Muth ist ungebrochen, und wenn Gott mir erhilt, 
was ich noch habe—mein herrliches Weib und mein siiSes Kind—so 
ist mir vor der Zukunft nicht bange. 

So viel fiir heute, lieber Longfellow! Ida griiGt mit mir Dich und 
Deine liebe Frau recht herzlich. Mit nichstem Steamer mehr! Einst- 
weilen glaube, daf ich immer war, bin und sein werde 

unverdindert der Deinige, 
F. Freiligrath 


Dem Biicherpacket liegt ein Couvert fiir New York bei, welches Du 
wohl so gut bist, alsbald zu besorgen. 


’ The long-standing friendship with Heuberger was soon renewed. 
* Thomas Gold Appleton (1812-1884), brilliant Bostonian wit. 
* Later, Mrs. Kroeker; gifted in translating German poems into English. 
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[27] 
10 Moorgate Street, 


My dear Longfellow, 3. Novbr. 1847 

I trust my letter of 18. Mai reached you in due time. If I have not 
kept my promise to write you another letter in June, you must forgive 
me. I am a slave of my avocations, I can hardly breathe. Prof. Beck, 
by whom you will receive these lines and who, I am sure, has brought 
you my kindest remembrances some months ago, can tell you what a 
drudger I am in this blessed City of London. “A Clerk I am in London 
gay,” as was the quotation of meek Charles Lamb.” 

Prof. Beck will speak to you about a plan of mine, to come over to the 
United States. Pray, deign it of your deliberation, and let me know, what 
you think of it. At all events I come not before I see my way clear be- 
fore me. 

Ida begs to be kindly remembered and unites with me in kindest re- 
gards to your wife. She has brought me on the 8. Sept. a fine healthy boy 
—Wilhelm Wolfgang. It is our third child, but the second, you know, 
lies buried in English ground. 

I can send you today only these few hasty lines. But write me an 
answer nevertheless—a long kind answer! J long for it! Let me hear 
all about yourself and your family! How many children have you got 
now, what are their names, how are they improving? The beautiful 
poem to your first boy (in the “Belfry of Bruges”)* has our whole 
sympathy and admiration. 

What a sTOUT man you are now, to judge at least by the portrait in 
your “Prachtausgabe.” I continue only stoutish, as you have known me 
on the Rhine. Where are those times gone! ‘“Fuimus Troes!””—Gallina 
with her Gallus and chickens is spending this winter in Rome and Naples. 
She has hatched as yet two chickens and at least six volumes of novels. 
Have you got the books I sent you in May by your brother-in-law? 

Well, I must finish. I have to write still a heap of business letters for 
the Mail, though my eyes are burning, gaslight flickering before them 
since nine o’clock in the morning. It is now four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and one of the foulest foggiest days, I have ever seen in this damn’d 
Pandaemonium of London. 

God bless you and yours! Write me soon! Ever with truest love and 


affection 
Yours 


F. Freiligrath 


1 Charles Beck (1798-1866), Professor of Latin in Harvard. He joined actively with 
Longfellow in securing funds for the removal of Freiligrath and his family to America. 

* Quoted (from O’Keefe) by Lamb, at the head of his essay, “The Superannuated Man.” 

3 “To a Child.” 
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[ 28 ] 


Cambridge, Nov. 23, [and 30,| 1847. 
Dearest Ferdinand, 


One month before receiving your last letter, I wrote to President Moore 
of Columbia College,’ and to von Eichthal, urging very strongly your 
claims to the vacant Professorship; one day before, I talked with Beck 
and asked his co-operation with me in the matter; one hour before, I put 
another letter into the post-office to a friend in New York to interest him 
and his friends in the same cause; and not half an hour before, I strictly 
charged a friend who was going to New York to speak in your behalf to 
Professor Anthon, and to do all he could to secure you the place. This I 
did, having a kind of magnetic presentiment that you would like such 
a situation. Judge then of my delight when I found that I had only an- 
ticipated your wishes! 

Long, long have I desired that you should come to this country—the 
only one apparently where people have fair play. But I wanted the im- 
pulse to come from you, from within, not from without, for in so serious 
a matter as this a friend should rather second, than suggest the movement. 
Beck joins very heartily in the plan; and if this particular project now in 
hand should fail, something else as good or better will turn up before 
long. Bear patiently, therefore, the burning eyes and flickering gas-light 
a little longer, and hope for better things. 

The portrait of the “Stout Gentleman” in my poems was drawn only 
six months after I left you on the Rhine. Could I have accumulated such 
a pinguid and volumed shape in that short space of time?—That is 
rather a prophetic portrait than otherwise. Yours drawn by the “gol- 
denem Schramm” hangs here by my study door so that fifty times a day 
my eyes meet your own.”? Right under it hangs a little picture of St. 
Goar. 

And now one word of my own dear little family—the beloved wife, 
the two boys, the one girl. The oldest boy, Charley, is three years old, 
lithe and limber and straight as an Indian, with two little sharp eyes 
that make holes in one. He is very wild and wilful, and rather disposed to 
bully his mother. Ernest is two years old today! He is a quiet, gentle boy, 
with large, soft brown eyes; he passes his time chiefly in a brown study, 
probably by way of compliment to his eyes. The baby—Fanny by 
name—is six months old—round and rosy and soft—like all babies. Do 
you remember in the Cathedral of Worms the genealogical tree of 
Abraham, the patriarch, lying on his back—a tree growing out of his 


* In New York City. 
* See Note 2, p. 1243. 
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stomach, on whose branches sit perched progeny?! So! here is mine: 
[A crude sketch follows]. 

I have just published a poem entitled: Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie, 
It is founded on the history of the French Acadiens in Nova Scotia; js 
of some length, making a volume by itself, and is written in hexameters, 
Its success has been very great, greater than that of any of my other 
volumes. I send you a copy by this Steamer. I hope, I think you will 
like it; as the story is interesting and there are sundry descriptions of 
American scenery, to which I have endeavored to give the true and 
peculiar coloring of Nature. You shall judge how far I have succeeded. 
I cannot help cherishing the wish that you will regard it as the best of 
my books. 

Nov. 30. I have no news about the New York Professorship. However 
that may end, there are more gates than that one that may open to you. 
My wish is, to have you nearer than New York; and indeed in a more 
truly congenial place; for the spirit of commerce—the “almighty dollar!” 
reigns there as in London. This neighborhood would be, I am sure, more 
to your taste. Unluckily at present nothing is vacant here: “Ganz spit, 
nachdem die Theilung lingst geschehen,’” etc. Nevertheless, confide 
et progredere! I shall be constantly and watchfully on the lookout, and 
shall let nothing pass unchallenged which has a show of being to your 
advantage or liking. 

Once more, thanks, many thanks for your volumes. Your translations 
are wonderful, but your fame rests on original poems. Most readers have 
not the slightest notion of the thought and real creative power that goes 
into a translation. 

Much love and kindest salutations to your wife, in which mine joins, 
not forgetting yourself. Write me soon, and believe me 

Ever thine, 
H. W. L. 


P.S. The books arrived safely. Many, many thanks. Your translations 
are very admirable, but your originals more so. 


[ 29 ] 
London, 31. Dec. 1847. 
Thanks, many thanks for your kind and friendly letter! Thanks for the 
interest you show in my fate! Thanks for all the steps you took already 
in my behalf without even my knowing them! Thanks before all for the 
noble assistance which, through the medium of Prof. Beck and in com- 


1 Also mentioned in Hyperion, m1, v. 
* Schiller’s “‘Teilung der Erde.” 
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panionship with him, you offer so warmly! It is indeed delightful to find 
at least one old friend unchanged after so many experiences to the 
contrary! 

All the details concerning the great subject of my coming to your 
country I have written to Mr. Beck who will communicate them to you. 
You may easily perceive that I was greatly excited when I wrote. No 
wonder! Do you think it coolly over for me again! Don’t make yourself 
any illusions about the possibility of obtaining a suitable and congenial 
situation for me in the course of a year! You know the Verhiltnisse 
there of course better, than I can. I must rely entirely upon your 
judgment and knowledge of them. Think, that once in America I 
cannot go farther. It must be the end of my wanderings! I need not 
repeat, how happy a congenial occupation, sufficient for the support of 
my family, would make me in the freest country of the world and in 
your neighborhood, and how little I should deem for that purpose all the 
sacrifices it would cost. 

Everything you tell me about your family and literary occupations 
has been of the bighest interest to me and Ida. The pedigree of Abraham 
Longfellow the patriarch! is beautiful on the paper and must be charm- 
ing in reality. I intend to send it with your permission to Gallina, that 
stately stem, who with her own far-spreading branches dwells now at 
Rome, singing, praying and blessed by the Pope who is even said, to have 
made six sonnets and one “hymn’”’ in celebration of her qualities. How 
we have increased, since we three met on the Rhine! And what a 
pleasant thought, that perhaps my little Kate will soon find playmates in 
your Ernest and Charley, while Wilhelm Wolfgang will become an 
admirer of Fanny’s. 

I am very impatient to read Evangeline, and hope the copy you sent 
me will soon be in my hands. As yet it has not reached me. The subject, 
I dare say after your hints, is a most happy choice. American history and 
American Scenery in the garb of your excellent hexameters (the best 
English ones I ever read, the “Driving Cloud” being even a progress, 
compared to the “Children of the Lord’s Supper’’) cannot fail to make 
an admirable and fascinating volume of poetry. 

Our good old Boppard-friend, George H. Calvert of Newport R. L., 
has sent me a volume of his more recent poems, in the number of which 
there is also one addressed to myself, which has given me a deep and real 
satisfaction. I have not yet expressed my gratitude to Mr. Calvert, but 
will do so at all events with next steamer. If in the meantime you find an 
opportunity of telling him, how much he has obliged me by his kindness, 
pray do! 


? The “genealogical tree” referred to in Letter No. 28. 
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So much this time! Ida unites with me in warmest regards to you and 
Mrs. Longfellow, and I shall never cease to be, on this or the other side 
of the Atlantic, 
Thine most faithfully and affectionately, 

F. Freiligrath 


This is a time of bad weather and disease. Poor little Wolfgang suffers 
much from Influenza (as his mother and sisters before him); the last 
night was an anxious one, but I trust to God, that I shall find him better, 
when I return this evening to his dear little bedside.— What a happiness, 
but also what an anxiety, to have children! 

A happy New Year! God bless thee and thine, my dear friend! 





P.S. Here you have still one of my later poems, belonging to an auto- 
biographical series, in which I am trying to commemorate the adven- 
tures, joys and sorrows of the last three years. You see by it, with what 
courage and hopes I came over. Well, though the latter have not been 
realised, yet the first is not broken. If I have lost my Hastings-battle, | 
have lost it honorably and shall not hesitate to commence a fresh one. 
By the bye, to comment the first line of the poem: I came to London via 
Paris and Havre. My wife and child (then we had only one) with our 
Swiss nurse went down the Rhine via Rotterdam, where I met them and 
brought them hither.— 


IM CANAL! 


Als ich her von Frankreich fuhr, 
Sprach das Meer: “Treib’ sie zu Paaren!.. . 
[etc.: 11 stanzas]. 





[30] 
Cambridge, February 14, 1848. 
Dearest Freiligrath, 

I was too ill to write you by the last Steamer, and by this can send you 
only a few words.—I have been on my back for the last three weeks; 
cut up, not by the critics, but by the surgeons for a trouble which Juvena! 
says the priests of Janus were liable to.? It is now nearly over, and | 
can sit up long enough to scribble you a few lines. Beck will write you 
about business matters. My illness has prevented me from doing what 
I hoped to do in the matter. Right sorry am I, that in a case of this kind 
I should be obliged to apply to others, but unluckily I have no thrift, 
and gold turns to charcoal in my hands, vanishes away suddenly; so 


1 Gesammelie Dichtungen, Stuttgart, 1870, iii, 197, with title: “Nach England.” 
2 Juvenal v1, 397: varicosus fiet haruspex. | 
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that with a very good income, I have never any money. Of the £400 re- 
quired we have only about £300 in readiness. 

The idea of having you here warms my heart. How strange, yet how 
delightful it will be! You must sail direct to Boston. Do not fora moment 
think of going to New York. The first roof under which you sleep in 
America must be Washington’s—(mine!). Remember this. It is a poem 
in itself. I will write you more particular directions when all is arranged. 

I think you will like the amiable Americans ; they have English bodies 
and German hearts, rather cold without, but warm within. 

Don’t let your heart fail you at this crisis. Remember: 


Kein Zug des Schicksals setzt mich matt: 
Matt werden kann ja nur der Kénig.! 


Your autobiographical poem delights me. I long to read others of the 
series. 

Find time to write me one word by next steamer. 

With much love to Ida, in which my wife joins, 


Ever affectionately thine, 
H. W. L. 


[31] 
Cambridge, Feb. 22, 1848. 
Dearest Freiligrath, 

I hoped by this steamer to have sent you a long letter; but I do not 
rally from my illness, and cannot yet get a firm foothold on the earth. 
I feel very weary and have no will to do anything but sit still in an arm- 
chair or lie still on a sofa. So once more, nothing but a salutation, a 
friendly clasp of the hand—an assurance of my affection for you and 
yours. 

I cannot decide the great question for you. Much as my heart yearns 
to have you here, I cannot and ought not to say “‘Come!”’ unless you say 
it first. We can tell you only what we will do when you are here; and 
put into your hands the means of coming, and make you feel at home as 
much as may be. 

Now ponder well all the plans that present themselves, and judge; for 
you alone can judge wisely, knowing better than we do all the circum- 
stances of your situation. If you do come, rely upon us to do all in our 
power to get you such a situation as you would like. 

Frain’s Packets from Liverpool to Boston are very good. Emerson 
went out in this line. I inclose you an advertisement. The price from 
Liverpool to B. will probably be higher than the price from B. to L. 


? The last words of Freiligrath’s poem, “Springer” (1846). 
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ae | ; On reaching Boston, take a carriage to the Cambridge Office .. . and 
LEP the Omnibus (starting every 15 minutes) will bring you to my door! 
: | There is the plan! But you ought not to peril yourselves on the sea in ; 
stormy March. April or May would give you an easier passage. 


My last note was written in headache, fever, and flurry of nerves; and 
I fear communicated the contagion to you. Letters are so magnetic. This 
may be almost as bad, but remember it comes from i 


Your ever affectionate friend, 
H. W. L. § 


Much love always from me and Fanny to your dear wife. I trust your 
children are all well again. 





[32] 4 
London, March 11, 1848. 
Dearest Longfellow, 

Forgive the shortness of these lines in answer to your friendly letter 
of February 14. I am so wholly taken up by these glorious events in 
France! (whose influence on Germany, as it was to be expected, begins 
already to become visible) that I am scarcely able to think of anything 
else, and that my own fate and my own concerns for a time seem quite 
second considerations. Yet are these great world-shaking occurrences 
of a nature that also my little individual lot may get another direction by 
them,—little as I would have dreamt of such a thing still a fortnight ago. 
About that and about “business” in general I have written to Professor : 
Beck, who will communicate to you the particulars. For the present, j 
let me offer to you my warmest thanks for all you have done; and be as- ; 
sured that if I come still to America, the first roof under which I rest 
from my wanderings shall be Washington’s and yours! God’s blessings 
over that roof for its old fame and its young hospitality! 

I join some verses which were written under the impression of the 
first news from Paris, and which I have scattered in some thousand 
copies “‘le long du Rhin,’”’—most uselessly, I dare say, for in times like 
these, events themselves are the best agitators. When mankind, roused 
by the spirit of history, becomes a poet, rhymes are superfluous. Yet I 
could not shake off these, which came unsought for amidst all the bustle 
of business. 

Evangeline came to hand, was read eagerly, and gave to me as well as 
to Ida the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. It is a masterpiece, and 
stands on my shelves, not near Voss’s Luise, but near old Wolfgang’s 
Hermann and Dorothea. I cannot now enter into any details; but I can- ; 


1 The revolution which led to the establishment of the Second Republic. j 
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not omit to mention how, among so many other beautiful passages, I 
was struck by that truly grand and sublime one,' when the returning 
tide suddenly answers the voice of the priest at old Benedict’s funeral 
service. Such strokes reveal the poet. 

Some weeks ago I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Latham, a former 
pupil of yours and Beck’s whom you introduced to me by some lines. I 
like him very much,—such a straightforward, honest fellow. He must now 
be again with you. 

Ida’s and my love to all of you. God bless you! 

Always truly and affectionately thine, 
F. Freiligrath. 
[ 33 ] 
Cambridge, May 13, 1849. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

[ have just heard of an opportunity of sending to you; but it is just 
that, and nothing more. There is no time to write. I can only send you 
my love and sympathy in your terrible struggles and convulsions. God 
send you speedy and safe deliverance! 

Here is a book? only one day old, for it came into the world yesterday! 
I should be extremely gratified to know that it had pleased you and Ida. 

On one of the blank leaves you will find a poem called ‘‘Resignation,” 
which will tell its own story, and inform you of the death of our little 
Fanny, our only daughter.’ The two boys are thriving; and fighting 
their way along through the host of juvenile maladies, “mumps and 
measles” and the like. I hope your children are all well. Farewell, dear 
Freiligrath. It is a shame to send you so brief a note. Would I had known 
sooner of this occasion. 

With kindest remembrances to your wife, in which mine joins, 

As ever 
Truly thine 
H. W. L. 


P.S. I have forgotten the present name of the former Louisa Gall! Whom 
did she marry? 
[ 34] 
Cologne, 20th Sept. 1849. 

Dear Longfellow, 

The flood of emigration is swelling. The bearers of these lines are Mr. 
and Mrs. Anneke—he one of the leaders of the late Baden “insurrection,” 

1 At the close of Part the First, canto v. 


* Longfellow’s novel, Kavanagh, Boston, 1849. 
* She died on September 11, 1848, in her second year. 
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she “the Captain’s lady” who “mounted and went and was ready,” and 
who is besides a gifted and admired poetess in our country. Last winter 
and spring the Annekes were our next neighbors here at Cologne—now 
they are seeking a home beyond the ocean, perhaps to become next 
neighbors to you. Receive them friendly, Mrs. Anneke can tell you much 
of my fireside! If there should be any occasion, to lend them your advice, 
I trust that you will give it with pleasure to these noble and worthy 
friends of ours. 

I cannot write more to-day. Kithchen is suffering under an attack of 
the scarlet-fever, and Wolfgang seems to get it too. Besides the child of 
an imprisoned friend, whose mother died some weeks ago, is ill in my 
house. I do not know where my head stands. 

God bless you, my dear friend! All kind things to your wife and your- 
self from Ida and 

Yours truly and affectionately 
F. Freiligrath. 
[35 ] 
Cambridge June 12, 1850. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

Let me have the great pleasure of introducing to you my friend Kah-ge- 
ga-gah-bowh, an American Indian Chief of the Ojibway nation, whose 
English name is George Copway.' You will rejoice to take him by the 
hand, and to talk with him of the grand forests of his native land. I shall 
make him promise to sing to you some of the mournful musical songs of 
his nation. In return, you shall show him the Cathedral and the skulls 
of the Eleven thousand Virgins of Cologne; and all that remains of 
Melchior, Gaspar and Balthasar. 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh is on his way to the Peace Convention at Frank- 
fort! He goes with the calumet in his hand. 

You he already knows by sight, having seen your portrait hanging on 
the wall of my study. And he also is a Poet, which will be another recom- 
mendation to you. 

Pray write to me, dear Freiligrath. It is very long since I heard from 
you. Remember me cordially to Ida and think of me as ever 

Your friend, 
Henry W. Longfellow 
P.S. You send me Anarchy (Anneke), and I send you Kopfweh (Cop- 
way)! 
1 Longfellow first met him Feb. 26, 1849, “‘an Ojibway preacher and poet.’ Copway 


wrote an autobiography, and Traditional History of the Ojibway Nation (Boston, 1851). He 
gave public lectures in Boston, 1849. 
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[ 36 ] 
London, 19th June 1851." 
Dear Longfellow, 

It is a long time since I wrote you last. I will not excuse myself; the 
state of things in Germany is my best excuse, and my heart tells me, that 
in spite of more than one prolonged silence it has never been faithless or 
forgetting. I shake you warmly by the hand, my dear old friend of “the 
times of old!” 

The last letter I got from you was delivered to me by our friend George 
Copway, for whose introduction to me I have still to express you my 
gratitude. It was indeed a great satisfaction to me to rece ve a red man 
under my roof, and moreover: to see a red man, full of talents and intel- 
lectual power, burning and struggling for that civilization, which we men 
of the old world almost loathe and consider to be one of the sources of 
many of those evils which harrass us. Well, the world must go onward 
and the fates must be fulfilled. I liked Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh exceedingly; 
we passed a happy afternoon at Diisseldorf and a merry night at Cologne, 
and he was kind enough to accept my invitation to stand Godfather to 
my youngest son: George Karl Otto. Is not that capital: A chief of the 
Ojibways Godfather to the boy of a German Poet? The barbarian name 
of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh sounding, like a war-whoop, through the tame 
parish-register of Diisseldorf? Strange things happen and stranger things 
will happen. When the dusky brow of the Indian was stooping to the 
white face of the Teutonic baby, it was—as it were—a symbol to me of 
the fraternity of all nations, of the peace and the happiness to come after 
all the struggles and the battles of these our wonder-working times. 

I gave Copway some of my latest books to hand them to you after 
his return to the United States: Neue politische und sociale Gedichte, 
Istes Heft; Zwischen den Garben. Eine Nachlese ‘‘ilterer Gedichte’’; and 
Venus and Adonis von Shakespeare. Moreover a MS. Musicbook, con- 
taining a beautiful composition of my wife’s translation? of ‘The 
Rainy Day” by Mr. Tausch, a Diisseldorf musician of considerable 
talent. I hope, that everything reached you safely, and that, if so, you 
were not dissatisfied with my translation of your fine poem: “To an 
Old Danish Songbook” in the Zwischen den Garben. In a few days I expect 
to get copies of the 2d number of the Neue politische & sociale Gedichte 
(just having left the press), and propose myself to send you the little 
book, if an opportunity offers. 

Copway’s poem: “The Ojibway Conquest” has been translated twice 
into German. The translation of Mr. Adler of Frankfort is not very praise- 


Received by Longfellow on July 3, 1851: “a long and very pleasant letter.” 
* Published under her husband’s name in a group of translations from Longfellow. 
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worthy; another (by Mr. Cloos of Cologne, a friend, to whom I intro- 
duced Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh) is much better, but has not found as yet a 
publisher, because Adler’s translation came just out when Cloos had only 
finished his Competition! I think, however, that we shall succeed ere lorg 
to launch the book. 

You will wonder, that I write to you from London, and think per- 
haps, that the Great Exhibition? has been attractive to me. So it has, 
of course, but the principal reason for my leaving home and fatherland 
for a time is the political state of Germany and its influence upon the 
fate of individuals belonging to the defeated party. 

I add some papers by which you will see, how I had to struggle these 
last ten months only for my stay in Prussia. My lawsuit against Prussian 
deceit and malice has at last proved successful. Government has been 
forced to acknowledge my “Staatsbiirgerrecht,” and the Diisseldorf 
Police, to allow my being received into the Community as a Citizen of 
the Town. 

However, once defeated it was but too much to be expected, that 
Government would renew its attacks upon a hated individual as soon as 
another opportunity would offer itself. I fore-saw no end of the vexations 
still to come—vexations which I would not mind, it they were only ob- 
noxious to my own person, but which I could not but take into serious 
consideration, because they threatened also the welfare of those whom | 
love and whom God has entrusted to my care. 

I must not forget to mention another circumstance. There is no liberty 
of the press more in Germany—so much so, that, if I print my new things, 
I may be sure to be imprisoned, and that, if I print them not, I can 
starve. Rather a difficult position for a man who depends entirely upon 
his pen. 

So, after long and earnest deliberation with my wife, the always true 
and courageous companion in the battle of my life, I have made up my 
mind to leave her and the children for a while, in order to look about, if— 
at the age of 41!—I cannot find for me and for them a new (and lasting) 
existence, be it in England or in America. 

And now once more I am in this mikrokosmos called London. My 
experiences here in 1846-48 were not pleasant, but I considered it a duty 
to try at least in a country so much nearer to my own. As yet I have not 
succeeded, but neither have I taken a firm resolution with regard to a 
trial in America. May I speak to you about the matter and will you 
give me your advice? 

My pecuniary affairs are so far arranged, that my family’s wants are 


’ Freiligrath’s second residence in London extended from 1851 to 1868. 
* At the Crystal Palace, London, 1851. 
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provided for, up to next Spring—the latest term for my re-union with 
them. My own pockets are also prepared for the passage as well as for 
a stay of some months in the States. But after that time I would have to 
depend upon new earnings, and the question is: Do you (as in 1848) 
still think, that some situation, suiting my tastes and my abilities, 
could be found out? I mention already now, that an employment at one 
of your libraries would be preferable to a teachership at a College. I 
don’t think, that I am a good teacher, but in a library, I doubt not, that 
I would be of use. 

And another question: Do you think it likely, that an American 
Edition of my Poetical Works,’ “Complete in One Volume,” would 
prove successful? Would an appendix to such an Edition, containing a 
Selection of the best translations of some of my poems, recommend the 
book also to the Anglo-American Public? And would you favor the whole 
thing with your protection—prefacing, ushering, reviewing or what you 
think else proper? 

And how (if ever) ought the matter to be handled? By subscription, 
or by selling the copyright, or—well, I don’t know what or’s there can be 
besides in your country. Pray, tell me what you think, and if the whole 
idea, after all, is not a mere impracticable dream. 

Considering the number of Germans living at present in the Un. 
States (mostly, it is true, uneducated people), I should say, however, 
that the plan could succeed and prove not unprofitable. How happy would 
I be, if it were so, and if the result should enable me also to repay to you 
and Professor Beck my debt of 48—an obligation weighing heavier upon 
my soul than I can tell you and him. 

At all events I remain still in London the next five or six weeks. Let 
me hear from you in that time, that—if my success here has remained 
what it was hitherto—I may know, if a trip across the Atlantic seems 
adviseable, and if you will receive me with the old kindness. 

Now some words about my family, the separation from whom, 
though necessary to their own welfare, is one of the severest blows of 
fate I have stood as yet. They are living now at Bilk near Diisseldorf, 
but, if I should not be able to fetch them still next autumn to England 
and should really go before to America, they will then go to Weimar and 
spend the winter with my wife’s mother. Ida is quite the old one, my 
pride and my happiness, quite as excellent a mother as she is a wife. 
Her weekly letters are now my greatest enjoyment. We have now four 
children: Kate (next September 6 years), Wolfgang (next September 4 
years), Luisa® (next August 2 years, born Cologne) and Otto (next 


* An edition appeared in New York, 1858. 
® Later, Mrs. Wiens. 
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April 1 year, born at Diisseldorf)—all of them good and intelligent 
fellows, full of fun and gaity and, I am sorry to say, bearing their father’s 
awful flat nose in their brown chubby faces. God bless the dear creatures! 
Ida sends her kindest regards to you and to Mrs. Longfellow, in which 
Theartily unite. Be also kind enough, to salute Professor Beck very cordi- 
ally in my name. 

Last autumn I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Read, the Poet-Painter,' a very amiable man, who made my portrait 
and sent it, I believe, to some exhibition at Philadelphia or Boston. Also 
our good friend, Mr. Calvert, I have seen often last year—at Cologne, 
Rolandseck and Diisseldorf—and expect to see him also in London very 
soon. He is now at Paris and wrote me (still when I was in Germany), 
that he would come to London in June. At Rolandseck I met also with 
Mrs. Leupold, your fair neighbor, who told me a deal of good things 
about you and your family to my heart’s pleasure. 

Before I wrote this letter, I have looked at your Portrait at Bogue’s, 
Fleetstreet, for a considerable length of time. I find it very, very like, 
only a little older, than you looked nine years ago on the Rhine. There 
you hang, opposite to Shakespeare, and surrounded by the finest Ladies 
and Marchionesses, quite the good old Longfellow whom I carry about 
with me in my heart. Your popularity in this country, I find, is increasing 
daily. There is no anthology, in which you are not plundered to an 
excess—and then the beautiful English Editions of your works! You 
are indeed a happy fellow—God bless you, and may your laurels grow 
and be green all the world over. I am happy to say, that my translation 
of “Excelsior!” and my wife’s of “The Rainy Day” are also running 
through a large number of German Anthologies. 

Mrs. Schiicking (Gallina) lives still at Cologne and is mother to three 
children. Politics have separated us, I must add with some sorrow. The 
Landrath, retired from business and combining ofium cum dignitate, 
resides at his old castle in St. Goar and has written to me very friendly 
abt. Christmas last. His father died some time ago; of “his daughters 
three”’ only Matilda is married. She is mother to a boy and the Landrath 
has advanced therefore to the dignity of a Grandfather. Schlickum the 
painter is at this very moment (if the Sea has not swallowed him) some- 
where in Michigan U.S., near Saginaw I believe, to prepare a home for 
his wife and son, whom he intends to fetch after him next spring. You see, 
all the honest fellows cannot but expatriate themselves. Simrock has 
become an ultra-conservative man and has declined to see me again 
ever since I returned to Germany in 1848. He is very industrious, and I 


1 Thomas Buchanan Read (1822-1872), author of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,” and painter of 
the portrait of Longfellow’s three daughters. 
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am sure, that his just published translation of the two Eddas, with 
learned notes, would be very interesting to you. 

But—claudite jam rivos, sat prata biberunt!' Forgive my long talk, 
as I hope, that you have forgiven my long silence. If you have an op- 
portunity, pray present my sincerest regards to Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, 
and tell him that his Godson is a capital fellow and thriving wonder- 
fully. Also my kindest regards to Richard S. Willis and Bayard Taylor.? 

Once more: God bless youl 

affectionately 
F. Freiligrath 


care of Andrew Johnson Esq., Junr, 
Bullion Office, Bank of England, London. 


Kiss your dear children from me. I hope, they are all well and thriving. 
Write me much about them. 


[37] 
Nahant, July 16, 1851. 
My dear Freiligrath, 


Your long and excellent letter has given me very great pleasure, and 
not a little pain. I cannot bear to think of you as an exile,—though it is 
the greatest compliment to the power of your song. How pleasantly all 
the old scenes come up again at the sight of your handwriting! I am glad 
to know that the Landrath proves true to you, when so many have proved 
false. 

In the case of Simrock, I am not much surprized. I never felt any 
sympathy with him from the first moment I saw him in the garden at 
Rolandseck, to the last, when I left him rolling heels over head on the 
short turf of the Drachenfels.? Notwithstanding the Edda and the 
Nibelungen-lied, I fear he will always remain in my memory as the 
“Purzelbaumschlagender Simrock.” 

Copway returned with very grand and gracious accounts of you, and 
described in glowing colors the “merry night at Cologne,’”—which I 
suspect is the great and prominent feature of his tour on the Continent, 
not excepting the scene at Frankfort, where he handed the calumet of 
peace to the President of the Peace Convention. But the precious books 

1 Vergil, Eclogues, iii, 111. 

* Bayard Taylor (1825-1878), poet, traveler, translator of Faust, United States 
Minister to Germany. 

* Compare Note 1, p. 1233. While climbing the Drachenfels, the hilarity of the party 
roes to such a height that the learned Simrock could express himself only by throwing a 
series of somersaults on the grass—a gesture which the Harvard Professor did not regard 
as edifying. 
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you sent he has not yet delivered. I have written to him lately about 
them; and if they are not forthcoming, I shall raise such a war-whoop 
that it will frighten him. The books might be replaced; but the music 
and MS. translation of Ida, could not. 

I long very much to have them, and am glad you liked the “Old 
Danish Song-Book” well enough to translate it. The Neure polit. und 
soci.-Gedichte, Zweites Heft have just reached me; “Nach England” is a 
grand poem. I have long known it and admired it. In fact I have read in 
the American German newspapers nearly all of your new pieces. ‘“Half- 
battles” are they, one and all; and have quickened my pulses and made 
my cheeks burn, like martial music. They will ring forever through Ger- 
man literature, as a trumpet-blast. 

When I write again I will tell you more of them and of myself. 


With much affection 
Ever thine 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
[38 ] 
3, Sutton Place, Hackney, 


London, 25. Sept. 1853. 
My dear Longfellow, 


My letters, you will say, are “like angels’ visits, few and far between,” 
and I shall be but too happy, if you make use of no less complimental 
expressions with regard to my last long silence. Indeed, if I read over 
again (as I have done just now) your kind and really friendly letter of 
July 16, 1851, I feel deeply, how wrong it was, not to have answered it 
on the spot. But you must make allowances to an agitated and struggling 
and battle-making life like mine. If I were enjoying “‘my ease” in this 
large inn, the world; if I were not always at war—today with despots 
and egotists, and tomorrow with the commonest cares of daily life; if | 
were still living, as in the sunny days of St. Goar, only to Love, Poesy, 
and Friendship:—then, indeed, I would still be, as heretofore, a diligent 
and punctual correspondent. But times are altered, and I write my 
letters (as even my poems) merely by fits and starts, in the intervals of 
dull, stupifying labour and the short breathing-spaces between one care, 
conquered and trodden-down, and a new one, “looming in the future.” 
So, you see, you must not be too severe with me. My heart remains un- 
changed, although my hand becomes tired and lazy. 

You were kind enough to refer me in your letter to Mr. Méring of 
Boston, then at Hamburgh. But, to confess the truth, I was too timid 
at the time to address him; I shrunk back from the thought of throwing 
myself, with a full and detailed explanation of my situation and wishes, 
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upon an utterly stranger, upon a man who, however excellent and kind 
and perhaps even prepossessed in my favor, might nevertheless be sur- 
prised by a sudden and unexpected confidence. This was the reason, 
why I did not follow your advice respecting this gentleman, but (as 
your letter did not show me any prospects besides in your Country) de- 
termined once more to stop in England and to wrestle with all the dif- 
ficulties which, by my former experiences, I was sure beforehand to 
find here. Thus I had my family over at the middle of September 
1851, and since the ist of August 1852 (so long I had to fight before 
having overcome the prejudices of the anti-revolutionary Citizens) I 
am again a Clerk in this blessed City of London, fairly buried in Bury 
Court (St. Mary Axe), not far from the India-House, where Charles 
Lamb, nightingale-like, was pressing his poet’s breast against the thorn 
of a merchant’s desk. Well, it is a weary, dreary lot (the more so, as my 
occupation is but little profitable), but I must not complain of it, since 
I have blown it hither myself (I mean with my war-trumpet), and since 
better lots, in my own fatherland, are only experienced by the old ones, 
the indifferent ones, or, still worse, by the sneaks and the slaves. 

My family, I am happy to say, continues to be my great and constant 
consolation in all this bad weather of fortune; my house is the evergreen 
oasis in this vast desert of London. My wife is always the same in mind 
and character you knew her eleven years ago, and our children, healthy 
in soul and body, are growing up to our hearts’ desire. Since the 7th of 
August 1852 their number has risen to five; Ida gave me on that day our 
third boy, a sweet little rogue, whom we have called, after Byron and 
Shelley, George Percy. When his predecessor, fat Otto, was born, our 
Indian friend Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh made his dusky entrance into my 
wigwam. 

Speaking of that worthy, I was very vexed indeed to hear, that he had 
never delivered to you the books and music I had trusted to his care. 
Tell me if the war-whoop you intended to raise has frightened him and 
brought into your hands the volume in question? If not so, I shall be 
happy to make up the loss,—swearing, of course, at the same time most 
awfully at the inexactitude of that red vagabond and peacemonger. 

Another volume, which I sent you last spring by Steamer, has (I 
hope) reached you more safely. I mean The Rose, Thistle and Shamrock. 
A Selection of English Poetry, chiefly modern; and would feel very much 
satisfied, if the little book had given you some pleasure. You will have 
seen, how much I am indebted for a great part of its most brilliant orna- 
ments to your volumes, and will, I trust, not have blamed me for having 
plundered you to such an extent. The opportunity of making known a 
good part of your fine verses, in their original garb, to my native country 
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(where English and American Poetry is still always very little studied, 
and scarcely ever reprinted, as is the case with your novels, travels etc.) 
was too favorable to let it slip. One satisfactory result the volume has had 
already; Justinus Kerner translated from it your “Walter von der Vogel- 
weide.” The translation, which is a very good one, has been printed in 
the Morgenblatt, and you shall see it (in 2 or 3 months) together with my 
translation (recently made) of your ““Nuremberg” in an Anthology of 
German (original and translated) Poems referring to Poesy and Poets, 
which I have done this last summer and which is now being printed at 
Dessau. 

I have written to our friend Calvert about the possibility of a re- 
publication of The Rose, Thistle and Shamrock in your Country, and he 
has kindly promised me to confer with you and other literary friends 
about the subject.' I would consider it a great favor indeed, if you 
would think the matter worth your consideration and would feel very 
happy, if—by your combined efforts—you could bring the matter 
round. Perhaps it might seem to you, that, by some slight alterations, 
additions or omissions, the book ought still to be improved—perhaps: 
to be americanized. If so, pray let me hear your nroposals! I am most 
willing to submit to any friendly advices!—You uid not encourage me, 
” two years ago, with regard to an American edition of my German works; 
but this is a different case, and if the thing could be done (N.B. with 
some profit to me), not only my Editor’s Muse, but also my House- 
hold ‘‘Gods” would feel not a little pleased and edified. 

I have still to thank you for the Golden Legend, a Copy of which you 
kindly sent me by your publisher Bogue. It is an excellent work, full of 
your true own soul and heart, full of sweetness and melody, full—at 
times—of a capital good humour, full of information about our old 
German life and poesy—all in all, it is one of the finest leafs in your well- 
earned Laurel-wreath. What, to my individual taste, is perhaps an ob- 
jection, is its treating the old, homely, simple story of our Arme Hein- 
rich with too much brilliancy. But there will be few, who will blame what 
is, after all, a virtue! 

Since my last letter to you I have seen some of our mutual friends, 
part of whom will have brought you the remembrances I gave them to 
you. There was Thomas B. Read (though not, I am sorry to say, at his 
last passing through London, some weeks ago), there was our capital 
friend Bayard Taylor (twice—the second time he wrote into Ida’s 
Album: ‘Coming from Central Africa and bound for Japan”’), there was 
James Russell Lowell (whose interesting acquaintance gave me a deal 


1A letter from Calvert to Longfellow, in furtherance of this project, is preserved in 
Craigie House. 
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of pleasure, and whom I saw but for too short a time),' there was Grace 
Greenwood (whom I met at Francis Bennoch’s), there was (with whom 
I should have begun, also in chronological order) our old friend from the 
Rhine: George H. Calvert. Also the acquaintance of your publisher, 
Mr. Ticknor, I made some time ago, but could not speak to him about 
the subject of Rose, Thistle and Shamrock, because I did not know what 
Mr. Calvert had perhaps done in the meantime already with other pub- 
lishers. A Gentleman whom you introduced to me, the Revd. Mr. 
Albro, sent me your letter by post (without nearer direction, merely 
addressed: London, but, by a miracle, it found me out nevertheless), upon 
which I paid him a visit, did not find him at home, left an invitation, 
but heard nor saw anything more of him. 

The Notes and Queries, a long time ago, asked which poet you mean in 
your Poem “Flowers”: 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


I must confess my own ignorance (or forgetfulness) in this respect. 
Pray, if ever you answer me (which, I hope, you will do, for all my sins), 
let me know whom you had in mind.” 

And now, my dear old friend, accept still my and Ida’s kindest love 
to yourself and to Mrs. Longfellow. I hope you are all well and healthy, 
and your children are growing up with the trees you planted for them! 
Let me know much about them, when you write! What a happiness 
children are, with all troubles and cares one has to go through for 
them! 

Remember me most kindly to Professor Beck! 

God bless you, dear Longfellow! 

Always thine (0; that fine afternoon in the Rheingau) 


F. Freiligrath 


The Landrath has got married this summer his youngest daughter, 
Adelheid! He is just at this moment on a pleasure-trip in Paris!—Old 
Wagtail! 


1 James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), poet, essayist and diplomat. Succeeded to Long- 
fellow’s professorship at Harvard, 1855; Grace Greenwood, pseudonym for Sarah Jane 
Lippincott (1823-1904), authoress; Francis Bennoch, merchant and patron of art, lived 
at Blackheath. He aided Hawthrone; William D. Ticknor (1810-1864), noted Boston 
publisher. 

* Carové, in The Story without an End. Cf. Hyperion, tv, vi. 
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[ 39 ] 
May 3, 1854. 
Dear Freiligrath, 


I owe you many and many thousand thanks for your good long letter 
in the autumn, and for your new book, Dichtung und Dichter,’ which 
is a very great delight to me. I like the plan of it extremely. It is unique 
in its way; and just such a book should be made in every literature. It 
will always be a source of pleasure to me to read in it. The report you 
saw in the newspaper of my having resigned my professorship was pre- 
mature. I am still at my old post, and shall be till mid-summer.’ 
Meanwhile the college will be looking about for a successor. There are 
already six candidates, all friends of mine, which makes it impossible 
for me to do anything for any one of them in particular. But one thing 
I can do, and that is to see that, so far as I am concerned, the claims of 
each shall be fairly presented; the urging these claims, I must leave to 
others. I have already spoken of you to the President, and shall ask Dr. 
Beck to do the same. To speak frankly, however, I do not believe that 
your chances will be very great any more than those of Mr. Scherb* 
and Mr. Schele de Vere,‘ countrymen of yours, and for this reason: 
There are in the department, beside the Professor, who lectures, four 
instructors, who teach the four languages,—German, French, Spanish, 
and Italian; that is, a native teacher for each. The Professor, who serves 
as a connecting link between these and the college,—and who, besides 
lecturing, has charge of the details and business of the department,— 
has always been an American. Nor in fact do I think you would like 
the restraint and tedium of such an office. It is very wearisome to teach; 
and, to a nature like yours it would before long become intolerable. The 
sense of responsibility weighs heavily on the mind, and one feels im- 
prisoned and weary. You will naturally ask why I gave up the place. It is 
not on account of ill-health, for I was never better in my life than now, 
except in the matter of my eyes, which refuse to do any work by candle- 
light; but I want to try the effect of change on my mind, and of freedom 


1 Dessau, 1854. 

2 Longfellow’s resignation was accepted on Aug. 26, 1854. 

* Emmanuel Vitalis Scherb, German-speaking immigrant from Basel. Introduced at 
Craigie House, 1848. Well-versed in literature; admired, consulted, and frequently enter- 
tained by Longfellow. Suggested subject of New England Tragedies. In 1860 called to 
Charleston, S. C., as Universalist pastor. 

* Maximilian (Baron) Schele de Vere, born in Sweden, November 1, 1820. Studied in 
Berlin and Bonn (Ph.D., 1841), and entered Prussian military and diplomatic service. 
1843, came to U. S. September, 1844, elected Professor of Modern Languages at the 
University of Virginia. Retired from active service, 1895. Died at Washington, D. C., 
May 10, 1898. 
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from routine. Household occupations, children, relatives, friends, 
strangers, and college lectures, so completely fill up my days that I have 
no time for poetry; and, consequently, the last two years have been very 
unproductive with me. I am not, however, very sure nor very sanguine 
about the result. 

Your friend Dr. Beck, who always remembers and speaks of you with 
great interest and regard, retired from the college some year or two ago. 
He leads a quiet, unobtrusive life, takes his daily afternoon walk by my 
door, in thick shoes and drab gaiters, and seems to enjoy his leisure. 
Calvert is “Lord Mayor” of Newport; and Newport is one of the pleas- 
antest towns in the whole land. On the first ballot at the election there 
was no choice. Calvert refrained from voting. On the second he voted for 
himself, and was elected by a majority of one/ He is a thoroughly good 
fellow, and a good “‘Lord Mayor of Newport.” I have now four children, 
—two boys and two girls. The oldest is “Charles the Bold,” aged ten; 
the second “Ernest the Gentle,” aged eight; the third Alice, a dark 
damsel with blue eyes; the fourth the baby—to be christened tomorrow 
by the name of Edith. 

Write me again soon. Tell me of your children, how they look—how 
their mother looks, how you look, that I may know whether this portrait 
which hangs before me’ is still like you. 


With much love to Ida, 
Ever affectionately yours, 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


[40] 
Cambridge, April 25, 1855. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

I have been long hoping to hear from you, that you had made some 
satisfactory arrangement with Mr. Peabody; but as no letter comes from 
you I begin to fear that the negociation has failed, which I should be 
very sorry to hear. Meanwhile the Professorship has been disposed of; 
not to anyone of the original candidates but to a new comer, who had not 
been even thought of till the last moment, namely Lowell, the Poet, a 
great friend of mine, who all of a sudden developed a brilliant talent for 
lecturing and astonished the town last winter with a course of lectures 
on Poetry. Whereupon the College immediately laid hold of him and 
made him my successor. 

For my own part, I am enjoying my freedom very highly; and I think 
it has been well for me to give up a kind of work which had grown weari- 


1 See Note 2, p. 1243. 
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some. Since I left the College I have not been idle. I have two volumes of 
poems nearly ready for the press, and both will probably be published 
before the year is out. One is a collection of lyrics; the other a long poem, 
a narrative based upon Indian Legends—the hero a kind of American 
Prometheus—which I count very much upon your liking. Will you try 
to do so? I will write you more of this anon. Meanwhile write to me. This 
I send through my friend Hawthorne,’ consul at Liverpool, whom I 
wish very much you should know. I have written to him to find you, if 
he ever goes to London. How had I better direct my letters to you? | 
have two or three addresses and am getting confused. This shall go to 
Sutton Place, where your last was dated. 
With kindest regards to your wife, 
Ever yours, 
H. W. L. 

P.S. Don’t prepay your letters. I will attend to that. 


[41] 
London, December 7, [and December 21,] 1855. 


Are you not chuckling over the war which is waging in the (London) 
Athenaeum about the measure of Hiawatha?* Of course William Howitt 
is right; and your trochaic metre is taken from the Finns, not from the 
Spaniards. The very moment I looked into the book I exclaimed,— 


Launawatar, Frau die alte, 


and was laughing with you again over the pages of the Finnische Runen,' 
as thirteen years ago on the Rhine. The characteristic feature, which 
shows that you have fetched the metre from the Finns, is the parallelism 
adopted so skilfully and so gracefully in Hiawatha. I wonder that just 
this decisive circumstance is overlooked by all the combatants. It settles 
the question at once. 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), the novelist, was appointed United States Consul 
to Liverpool in 1853. 

* Fragment, from S. Longfellow’s Life of H. W. L. The original is lost. 

* The Athenaeum for Nov. 10, 1855, opened with a long and favorable review of 
Hiawatha. On Nov. 17, William Howitt followed with an article pointing out the connec- 
tion between the meter of Hiawatha and that of the Finnish epic Kalevala. On Dec. 1, a 
contributor (‘‘W. S.”’) objected to this view, because of the lack of alliteration in Long- 
fellow’s poem, and indicated the influence of Spanish models. The two following numbers 
of the Athenaeum brought controversial articles by Howitt and “W.S.” On Dec. 15, W. 
Brockie supported the theory of a Finnish model. Om Dec. 29 was published a communica- 
tion from Freiligrath, “The Measure of Hiawatha,” which strongly confirmed Howitt’s 
views, and brought forward the fact that Longfellow had studied the Finnische Runen in 
1842. 

* See Note 1, p. 1244. 
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December 21. The controversy is still raging. After a month’s itching of 
my writing fingers I shall break forth in to-morrow’s Athenaeum. I trust 
the way in which I do so may be liked and approved by you. 


F. Freiligrath. 


[42] 


Cambridge, Jan. 11, 1856 
My dear Freiligrath, 


Both of your letters came safely; and you would have received an 
answer of the first by this time, but last week there was no steamer 
from America or rather none from Boston. 

I am truly delighted to know that you are translating Hiawatha. I 
did not dare to hope so much—still less to suggest it; but I had a secret 
wish in my heart that it might be so; and lo! it is, and I am very very 
grateful to you. 

Your article on the metre of this poem is excellent, and ought to end 
the controversy. It needs only one paragraph more, to make it complete; 
and that is the statement that parallelism belongs to Indian poetry as 
well as to Finnish, and not only belongs to it, but in like manner is the 
“rule and law of it.” And this is my justification—if any be needed—for 
adopting it in “Hiawatha.” Inclosed you will find some specimens. 

All the Indian words are Ojibway, except some of the proper names; as 

Minnehaha,—Dacotah 
Unktahee Do. 

Hiawatha is Iroquois. I chose it instead of Manabazho (Ojibway) for 
sake of euphony. It means “the Wise Seer, or Prophet”—Hiawatha the 
Wise. 

The book has been greatly successful; the fifteenth thousand is going 
to press next week. Pretty well for two months! I told the publisher to 
send you a copy of the last edition and one to Mr. Bogue. There are some 
verbal changes, which are important. 

Bogue’s Shilling Edition: 

Page 14, line 9, for heron read curlew. 
“ 20, last line, and elsewhere for Wahonomia read Wahonowin. 


“ 17, line 9, instead of 


In the moon when nights are brightest 
read 
To the melancholy North-land. 
Page 59, last line, for nests read haunts—the same, ten lines above. 
Page 154, line 20, for Omemee the pigeon read the pigeon the Omemee; the 
accent is on the first e. 
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(“Nur ein wenig mehr acsong, wenn ich bitten darf’”) Herr Oberkellner at ’ 
St. Goar: : 
He the Silly 
Headwaiter at the Lily 
At the Inn of St. Goar. 


If you happen to meet Mr. Howitt, I beg you to thank him for his 
friendly words in the Athenaeum. Who is W. S.?! I wish I could get all i 
the Articles on the metre of Hiawatha. Perhaps Bogue would send them 3 
to me. Could you only see the blatant absurdities that have been written i 
on the subject here!—I will walk backwards and throw the mantle of 
silence over them!? [Signature lacking] 

[Enclosure]: 

Songs of the Jossakeeds, or Indian Prophets; from Schoolcraft’s 

History of the Indian Tribes, p. 398: 


At the place of light, 
At the end of the sky, 
I the great spirit 
Come and hang 
Bright sign. 
(Chorus of strongly accented and deeply uttered syllables). 


Lo! with the sound of my voice, 

The prophet’s voice, 

I make my sacred lodge to shake, 

By unseen hand my lodge to shake 
My sacred lodge. 


I am the living body of the great Spirit above, 
The Great Spirit, the Ever-living Spirit above, 
The living body of the Great Spirit, 

Whom all must heed. 


[43 ] 





Cambridge Feb. 12, 1856.* 

My Dear Freiligrath, 

I wrote you a month ago, sending you orders on Bogue and Routledge 
for the two portraits. : 

The Pipe from the Red Stone Quarry, I have taken measures to get } 
and if it arrives in season, Bayard Taylor will be your Meshinauwa‘ as 
he goes to England in the Spring. 

1 See Note 3, p. 1280. 

® The following quotations are in support of parallelism in Indian poetry. 

* Original recently acquired by Craigie House. Text supplied by Mr. H. W. L. Dana. 

* “Pipe-bearer.” 
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Meanwhile I send you inclosed a fidibus! to light this Pipe with— 
when you get it! It is a strip from what Bogue sent me as copyright. 

That wasa very clever parody on Hiawatha in Punch. Do you know the 
author? 

I have written to Westermann and Co., German booksellers in New 
York, about reprinting your translation. But they say, in answer, that all 
the Germans who read such books in this country, understand English; 
and he is afraid to undertake [it]. I think he is wrong; and that this book 
would have a large Publikum in the West. 

With kindest regards to your dear wife, and kisses to the children, 


Ever thine 
H.W.L. 


P.S. Ticknor is printing the twentieth thousand of Hiawatha. 


[44] 
March 7, 1856.? 

I was truly pleased to learn that my translating Hiawatha gives you 
some satisfaction, and that you approved, too, of my letter about the 
metre, in the Athenaeum. 

This letter, it appears, has really ended the controversy,—at least 
none of the controversialists whom it tried to pacify has come forward 
against it. For this reason I did not deem it fit to take up the subject 
once more, and to give to the public the interesting details about Jndian 
parallelism which I found in your first letter; but I shall, of course, make 
use of them in the preface of my translation. 

The portraits (which you had even the great attention to have framed 
and glazed) are excellent,—each in its kind; but I prefer Bogue’s. There 
is more of the good, earnest, straightforward, and honest expression of 
your face in it than in Routledge’s. The latter is now in my wife’s room; 
Bogue’s I have kept for my study. And the children, who admire both 
prints, know very well that they represent but one man,—a poet-friend 
of their father, far away beyond the sea; and very often, when at play 
under one of the portraits, they may be overheard, how the theme of 
their childish prattle is 

—the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers.* 
Always thine, 
F, Freiligrath. 
1 Paper lamp-lighter; here, doubtless, a bank-check. 
* Compare Note 2, p. 1280. 
* Hiawatha, vi. 
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[45] 
Nahant. Aug 12! 
My Dear Freiligrath, 1856 

I should have written you long ago, but for two reasons: first, that I 
expected by this time to be shaking you by the hand in London; and 
second, that a Mr. Rohr lately from England told me you had left 
Hackney, but could not give me your address. 

Yes; two months ago we were actually starting for England. Our 
passages were engaged in the Steamer, when on going in to secure our 
state-rooms, I struck my knees, and the physician said I must not think 
of going till I was well; and the plan was abandoned. And here I am by 
the sea-side, still a cripple, and getting well so slowly that I can hardly 
perceive any change. So much for “Jos empefios de un acasol’” 

A thousand thanks for the specimens of your translation of Hiawatha 
in the Morgenblatt. They are admirable, and if the remainder is as good, 
as I am sure it is, your version will be as if taken from the original on 
blotting-paper, the language only being changed in the process. I detect 
only one slight error; that is in the description of Spring, speaking of the 
bee, the stinging-fly, the Ahmo, which are one and the same, you 
seem to make them ¢wo by the word and. Am I right? 

I trust that by this time Co[tta] has done his part of the work, and 
that ere long I shall have the whole duly done up in a book. 

Thanks, also, for the portrait of your daughter. A sweet face, full of : 
sensibility and goodness. Ah, the dear children! I hope they are by the i 
sea-side, as mine are, revelling in the water, and laying up health for the 
more in-door life of Winter. To help you carry out such a purpose, and 
give them a holiday, I beg you to draw on me for twenty pounds. I dare 
say that Mr. Bogue will pay the draft; or Mr. Sturgis, house of Baring 
Brothers. I would send you a draft, but can not get one at Nahant, and 
by delay should lose this steamer. 

With much love to you and yours; and much curiosity to know what 
you are doing, and whether this will reach you at Hackney, 


Every thine 
F. Freiligrath, Esq. Henry W. Longfellow 


[ 46 ] 
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January 29, 1857.° 
[Longfellow to Freiligrath]: 
Your two letters announcing your Hiawatha came long ago, but the 
1 Compare Note 3, p. 1282. 


2 The Complications of an Accident: (title of a comedy by Calderé6n). 
3 Compare Note 2, p. 1280. 
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poem itself only two days since,—too late to thank you by the America. 
I have been waiting for it impatiently; and its not arriving is my reason 
for not writing sooner. It is admirable, this translation of yours, as I 
knew it would be from the samples sent before. A thousand and a 
thousand thanks for it, and may Cotta pay you, as the broker paid 
Guzman de Alfarache, in money sahumada, ylavada con agua de angeles. 
A passage was changed in the proofs which I sent to Bogue, and which 

he promised to hand to you. It is in the description of the sturgeon. 
This was changed to— 

As above him Hiawatha 

In his birch canoe came sailing, 

With his fishing line of cedar,— 


because the sturgeon, I found, was never guilty of the crime of frighten- 
ing or eating his fellow-fishes. 

What you say, in the preface, of the close of the poem is very true. 
The contact of Saga and History is too sudden. But how could I remedy 
it unless I made the poem very much longer? I felt the clash and con- 
cussion, but could not prevent nor escape it. 

And now, my dear Freiligrath, tell me about yourself and your own 
household. 

Write me out all the names and ages of your children over again. I 
like to keep pace with them from year to year. Here are mine... . 

Pardon me; as an author, I have written them out like the table of 
contents to a volume of lyric poems. 

The last year was not fruitful in poems to me. Still I hope to make up 
for it this year, and to have a small volume ready by autumn. Once more 
let me satisfy my own heart by thanking you for your labor of love on 
this book. Kindest regards to your wife, and a kiss all round to the 
children. 

[47] 
London, April 2, 1857.? 
My dear Longfellow ;— 

Many thanks for the friendly reception you gave my translation of 
Hiawatha. 1 am happy that you think well of it and that it gave you 
some pleasure. As regards the agua de angeles mentioned by you, Cotta 
pours it out rather drippingly. 

The passage you pointed out to me I have not found in the proofs sent 
by Bogue. Never mind. On the Rhine it is generally believed that the 

1 “Perfumed with incense, and bathed in the water of the angels;” from Gusmdn de 


Alfarache, picaresque novel by Mateo Alem4n. 
* Compare Note 2, p. 1280. 
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sturgeon follows the salmon up the river in order to destroy it. In books 
of natural history I find that the sturgeon is considered a fish of prey 
Even if it should not be so, no great harm is done. Little inaccuracies of 
this kind must never be wanting in a work of genius. They are the bones 
for the critical curs to gnaw at. 

I have read with much pleasure the Index of your children. How | 
wished that I could see the book itself,—the sweet, fresh poems, of 
whom, I am sure, you feel prouder even than of your printed poetry. 
What a blessing and happiness are children. Here you have the “table of 
contents” or better still, the catalogue raisonné of my living works .... 
Oh, the dear little flock! As to me, I am in good health and tolerable 
spirits; plodding at the Bank, writing for the Athenaeum, doing now and 
then a little in the way of rhyming; but alas very little! Business and 
London are too much for the poet Freiligrath. .. . 

So much for to-day. God bless you and yours, my dear old friend! 
Shall I see you (and them) this summer? 

Ever yours, 
F. Fth. 


[48 ] 
November 3, 1857. 
[Longfellow to Freiligrath]: 

. +. Some mauvais plaisant or penniless penny-a-liner must have in- 
vented the paragraph about my eyes; they are neither better nor worse 
than they have been for some years,—since 1843; that is, herzlich 
schlecht for all purposes of work, but otherwise giving me no pain nor 
trouble. If Ileave them alone, they let me alone; but when I want them to 
do me the favor of reading or writing in the evening, they decline. This 
crowds all my writing into a few morning hours, and plays the very mis- 
chief with my correspondence. 

I sometimes think that another summer on the Rhine, with a judicious 
mixture of Water-cure and Grape-cure, would make all right again. But 
all visions of travel float away and dissolve like a beautiful mirage. The 
trouble there is in getting my babies to Nahant in summer, with all the 
go-carts and nurses, warns me of the perils of any long journey, and ad- 
monishes me to “let well alone.” Therefore, though thy parlor fireside 
looks very tempting, and thou standest with both hands full of cigars, 
and like the “‘Skeleton in Armor,” — 


Streckst wie ein Supplicant 
Nach mir sie aus dir, 


1 Compare Note 2, p. 1280. 
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alas, I cannot come! I can only send you friendliest and most affectionate 
greetings, for the present. Can you tell me anything of A. R. Nials?! 
He has sent mea translation of my Lyrics, very cleverly done, I think.... 


[49] 
December 14, 1858. 
My dear Poet, 

As my wife is writing to her sister in London, I slip this in to say “‘Good 
morning.” Bayard Taylor was here at supper last night; said he saw 
you in London, looking well and handsome,—therein confirming the 
report of the Weser Zeitung and Julius Rodenberg.? This was pleasant 
for me to hear, and gave a grace to our roasted chestnuts and Chablis. 

Has Child® made his appearance at your door? And have you smoked 
the Kinnekanik in the redstone pipe?—so rude and simple, and with its 
small capacity of holding tobacco,—suggestive of the self-denial of the 
Indian. Only a thimbleful! I suppose filling it often helped the savage to 
pass the time pleasantly; as making his cigarillos helps the Spaniard to 
“kill the enemy.” You were disappointed, of course. You expected a pipe- 
stem flaunting with feathers and red beads and the like. So did I. But it 
came in this simple guise, and so I sent it. Ka-ge-ga-gah-bowh is still 
extant. But I fear he is developing the Pau-puk-keewis‘ element rather 
strong! 

Find time to write me a good long letter all about yourself,—the life 
you lead, the books you read. 

Did you ever hear of the Baroness of Hohenhausen, at Frankfort on 
the Oder? and do you know anything of her translation of The Golden 
Legend?® 

With much love to your wife, Ever yours, 

H.W.L. 


[50 ] 
March 14, 1861. 


My dear Freiligrath, 


After so long a silence, these friendly lines from you are doubly wel- 
come. Not less so the portrait,—a strong face, which I like better than 


! Wrongly printed for (August Rudolf) Nielo, of Brunswick. His Balladen und Lieder 
von Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Miinster, 1857) was sent to the poet on July 7, 1857, 
with a letter asking for an explanation of certain obscure allusions. 

? Julius Rodenberg (1831-1914). Later, the gifted editor of the Deutsche Rundschau. 

* Prof. Francis J. Child (1825-1896) of Harvard, editor of English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, 

* The trifler in Hiawatha. 

* Elise, Baronin von Hohenhausen, corresponded with L. concerning her translation, 
Die Goldene Legende, in 1857 and 1867. It was published in Leipzig, 1880. 
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the early one in the frogged frock-coat, so long my silent companion in 
my study. You wonder I did not thank you for it sooner; but I never 
even heard of it till your letter came. Fields' forgot it, or neglected it; 
and when called to account, confessed, ‘Oh, yes; it is at the bottom of 
my trunk. I put it there to keep it smooth.” So you have been kept 
smooth for six months,—‘“‘like General Monk, lying ina trunk.’” Thanks! 

Thanks, also, for the quaint editio princeps of Biirger’s Prinzessin 
Europa, which will enrich my small collection of curious books; and for 
the Coleridge. I have read your memoir of the poet carefully, and with 
much satisfaction. In short space, you give a very clear outline of the poet 
and the man. I see nothing to add, or to omit, nor to criticize, except the 
last line on p. ix, where instead of “would have been,” I should say 
“twas.” 

Your old political friend called.* He wants to be made consul at Ant- 
werp; and I wrote‘ to my friend Senator Sumner on the subject, which 
was all I could do for him. What his chances are I do not know.— Do not 
be alarmed at our political trouble.* You do not know our Southern 
brethren so well as I do. It is nothing but “boys playing soldiers.” They 
like it; and nobody at the North is very much frightened. - 

How much I should like to see you again; and your wife, and your 
children! As I can not come to you, I send my photograph. 

With kindest and pleasantest and most affectionate memories, 


Ever yours, 


H.W.L. 


[51] 
April 28, 1862. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

Pardon me for not having answered your letter® of last summer, which 
comforted and strengthened me with its words of sympathy. I have not 
had the heart to write; nor have I now, save my thanks and my affec- 
tionate remembrances to you and your dear wife. It makes my fatal 
wound’ ache and bleed too much. So forgive me if I say no more than 
that I am still overwhelmed and crushed. 


1 James T. Fields (1817-1881), the Boston publisher. 

* Mon(c)k’s body lay forgotten for some four months before his pompous funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, April 30, 1670. 

3 A Mr. Post. 

“ On February 13, 1861. 

5 Preceding the Civil War, 1861-1865. 

* Not preserved. 

7 The tragic death of Mrs. Longfellow occurred on July 10, 1861. 
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I have no definite plans for the future, but drift along from day to day 
through these bitter waters. It is very difficult to build up again such a 
shattered life. It crumbled away like sand. But I try, and am patient; 
though, having seen what I have seen, I wonder I am still alive. My 
children are all well, and that comforts me, and gives me courage. 

Thanks for the Skizzen aus Nord Amerika. Do you know the author, 
Dr. Kohl?! He is a very admirable, excellent man. 

I hope that you and yours are all well and happy. God bless you and 
guard you!—prays ever, 

Your affectionate 


H.W.L. 


Cambridge, 
May 24, 1867. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

You must have thought me very ungrateful never to have thanked you 
for your kind reception of my boy’ in London, so long ago, and for the 
charming photographs of your family, which you sent me on his return. 
My only excuse is, that of late years I have almost given up writing 
letters; and when one gets out of the habit of doing a thing, it becomes 
difficult. 

From time to time, as I have published a book in London, I have never 
failed to tell Routledge to send a copy to you. I hope he has always done 
so; and that you have received the Wayside Inn, the Flower de Luce, 
and lastly, the translation of the Divina Commedia, of which two volumes 
have been published, and the third will appear in June. 

I hope, my dear Freiligrath, that we shall some day meet again; and 
I wish that it could be on the Rhine. I always remember our last evening 
at St. Goar, when we paced to and fro on the banks of the river till 
near midnight; and all that we said. I have always loved you, and never 
for a moment has my feeling abated or changed. I beg you to write me 
about yourself, about your dear wife, about your dear children. I have 
only just heard of some disasters to your bank, and I venture to come to 
your aid with the enclosed.’ 

Of what I have been through, during the last six years, I dare not 
venture to write even to you; it is almost too much for any man to bear 


? Dr. J. G. Kohl (1808-1878), traveler, geographer; State Librarian of Bremen after 
1863. Visited Cambridge in 1857. 

* Ernest W. Longfellow, the second son, born Nov. 23, 1845. 

* One of various tactful remittances. Freiligrath’s replies have all been destroyed. 
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and live. I have taken refuge in this translation of the Divine Comedy, 
and this may give it perhaps an added interest in your sight. 
With kindest remembrances to your wife and family, 


Ever affectionately yours, 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


[53] 
Nahant, August 12, 1867. 
My Dear Freiligrath, 

I have received and read with great eagerness and pleasure your three 
letters, in which you give me exactly the kind of information I wanted 
about yourself and your family; so that I feel now as if I really knew 
your children as well as you and your wife. I have read also with the 
deepest interest the several accounts, in the paper and pamphlet you 
were so kind as to send, of the honors done you in your native country. 

The whole movement seems to be a national one; and I am delighted 
to see the German heart thus warm towards you. I can well imagine that 
some indiscreet individual may do or say something now and then which 
will not be exactly pleasant; but the whole movement is so honorable to 
you and to all concerned in it, and so spontaneous and universal that 
you ought to accept it with joy. 

You are called back to your country as Dante wished to be to his,— 
by acclamation.' It is your coronation. How well you deserved it, it is 
not needful for me to say. 

Do as you think best with what I sent. Your warning about the 
American Committees came too late. My name was already upon their 
list. I should feel very unhappy not to have it there; and very much 
ashamed of myself if it were not among the earliest, to show my good 
will and hearty co-operation. 

Very curious and interesting is your discussion of that favorite metre 
of Burns; and your conclusion is doubtless perfectly correct. It came into 
Scotland with French claret, and both became equally popular. Very 
amusing and cleverly done are those lines on cleaning your study. | 
sympathize with you, as I suppose every bookish man must. But not 
every one gets his sorrows so well sung. 

Many thanks for the various papers you have sent me from time to 
time. Mr. Brooks faithfully delivered his parcel. Miss Kate’s® transla- 
tion of your “Westphalian Harvest Song” is excellent, and the poem itself 
very beautiful. 


1 In addition, a fund of about 60,000 Taler was given Freiligrath. 
* See Note 3, p. 1259. 
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No doubt, after a while you will gravitate back to the Continent;! 
but will it be to town or country? I confess I should find it hard to decide; 
but you may have certain attachments which will make the decision 
easy when the time comes. I do not wholly despair of meeting you again 
on the Rhine, though I confess the chances at present are somewhat 
against it. 

I have at home a case of photographs of the family put away for you, 
waiting a chance to send. You shall have it soon. 

With kindest regards to your wife and family, 

Always affectionately, 
H.W.L. 


[54] 
April 5, 1873. 
My dear Freiligrath, 

I am deeply touched and grieved by the melancholy tidings? you 
send me. These are the sorrows to which all others are nothing. They 
change us. We can never be again what we were before, though we may 
seem so to the eyes of others. But we know that a part of ourselves is 
gone, and cannot come back again. I will not attempt to console you,— 
that is useless; but I suffer with you, and share your affliction. 

Mrs. Dana and her daughters, to whom you have been so kind, and 
who are so grateful for all your kindness, write with the deepest sym- 
pathy, and speak of your son as “dear, sweet Otto Freiligrath.” I never 
saw him; yet from his expression, and his photograph, and his brother 
Wolfgang, I have a picture of him in my mind, and feel what your loss 
must be. 

All this will not comfort you; but I know you will be courageous, and 
bear the inevitable with resignation. 

I beg you to give my tenderest sympathies to your wife, and to think 
of me always as 

Most affectionately yours, 


Henry W. Longfellow. 


1 In 1868, Freiligrath made his home at Cannstadt, near Stuttgart. 
? The death of Freiligrath’s son, Otto. See Letter 36. 
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GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1934 a limited 
number of grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on 
definite projects of research. 





The grants are of two categories: 


A. Small grants. These are designed to assist research by scholars 
who are trained in scientific methods of investigation. The maximum 
of the small grants is three hundred dollars. Small additional allow- 
ances may, however, be made at the discretion of the Committee to 
meet unusual expenses involved in the research; the nature of such 
expenses must be indicated in the application. 


B. Larger grants. These are designed primarily to assist in the 
advancement of knowledge and are reserved for mature scholars of 
substantial achievement in constructive research, who should be able 
to devote at least six months of uninterrupted work to their investi- 
gations. The larger grants do not exceed one thousand dollars. 


Applicants for both categories of grant must be citizens of the United 
States or Canada or permanently employed or domiciled therein; they 
must be actually engaged in the research for which they request assis- 
tance, and must personally be in need of the aid for which they apply. 
When requesting application blanks, the prospective applicant is asked 
to indicate for which category of grant application is to be made. 


Applicants must possess a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in train- 
ing, study and experience. No grants will be made to assist in the ful- 
filment of requirements for any academic degree. 


The grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, technical 
and secretarial assistance, and purchase of material. Application should 
not, however, be made for the purchase of materials that can be secured 
through some other agency, such as the Rotograph Fund of the Modern 
Language Association, the Library of Congress or other libraries. It is 
not expected that grants shall be used for the purchase of books which 
the applicant’s university or college library might reasonably be expected 
to acquire. 


It is expected that material purchased by means of the grants shall, 
when practicable, be placed at the disposal of other scholars, when 
grantees shall have concluded its use. 


It is not intended that the grants shall take the place of aid that 
should be secured from other sources, as from university research funds, 
but they may supplement such aid. Grants are not ordinarily intended 
as salary nor to meet normal living expenses, but for the expenses in- 
volved in research. 


The Committee on Fellowships and Grants may, at its discretion, 
make grants that shall be contingent upon the granting of aid by the 
applicant’s university or college. 


The renewal of grants is within the discretion of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Grants. 


Each recipient of a grant should agree to furnish the Council with a 
brief report showing the mode of expenditure of the grant, and the 
scientific results obtained through its aid, and should also agree to deposit 
with the Council, when practicable, a copy of the publication in which 
the results are set forth. 


Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forms provided 
for that purpose, and must be mailed to the Secretar ry for Fellowships 
and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C., not later than December 15. Awards will be made in 

arch. 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Members of the Modern Language Association may pay membership fees 
or subscriptions to the following Societies and Journals, in American cur- 
rency, through the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the in- 
convenience and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members may con- 
veniently include the amount of such subscriptions or membership fees when 
they draw their checks for dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee, £2 2s, or its equivalent in American currency, 
includes all texts issued for the current year. Subscriptions will be received 
at this rate either from individuals or from libraries. Inasmuch as the 
E.E.T‘S. is at present about one year behind the calendar in issuing its texts, 
persons should specify whether they wish their subscriptions to be entered as 
of the current calendar year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so 
as to begin with the texts which actually issue during the year. Members 
have the privilege of purchasing texts previously issued by the E.E.T\S. at 
a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee, £1 1s, or its equivalent in American cur- 
rency, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. In addition new 
members pay an entrance fee of £1 1s, for which they will receive the 
regular publications of any back year they may select. Back numbers are 
purchasable by members, and complete sets may be obtained at 25% dis- 
count. A leaflet containing the full list of Malone Society books from 1907 
through 1924 will be sent on application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription is £1 1s, or its equivalent in American currency. 
Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable and will be sent to- 
gether (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound copies of Volume III will be 
supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Members of the M.L.A. may join the M.H.R.A. at the special rate of 
$1.50: and they are then entitled to a discount in subscribing to the following 
periodicals: 

Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 
Annual Bibhography of English Language and Literature $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 
Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

Owing to fluctuations in the rate of exchange, it is impossible to quote 
in advance the fees in American currency for Early English Text Society, 
The Malone Society, and The Review of English Studies, but these will be 
determined according to the rate of exchange at the time payment is made. 


LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of the Association 


100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 
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Essays and Characters 


Edited by ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Department of English, Smith College 


Tue TWo companion volumes of this work, From Montaigne to Goldsmith and 
From Lamb to Thompson, present in an attractive format and with introductions, 
notes, and bibliographies, a particularly happy selection of materials for the study 
of the essay in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Adequate repre- 
sentation of important authors has been the aim rather than wholesale “sampling” 
of minor writers, and, in keeping with modern teaching trends, text rather than 
critical comment has been emphasized. Introduction and notes are supplied. Px). 
lished September 19. Book I, $2.25. Book II, $2.75. 


ae. 


The cArt of the Novel 


By PELHAM EDGAR 
Professor of English in Victoria College, University of Toronto 





HIS USEFUL work for courses in the novel analyzes the constituent elements com- 
mon to all fiction and then presents a consecutive survey of the great novel writers of 
Great Britain and the United States, with emphasis particularly on the structural as- 
pects of their work. Its continuous treatment gives a long perspective on the form 
and ample insight into the methods of present-day fiction writers. Supplied with 
biographical at bibliographical information, explanatory notes, and suggestions { 
class work. $2.10 
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Special Student’s Edition 


English Literature in the Twentieth 
Century 


By J. W. CUNLIFFE 


Professor of English and Director Emeritus of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University 


Tea work of a great English teacher will be of great interest and value to students, 
for whom a special edition has been prepared at a textbook price. 

The book offers a clear and unbiased presentation of the principal achievements and 
leading personalities in English literature from the beginning of the century to the 
present year. After an introductory chapter summarizing the economic and politica! 
tendencies of the period, the author divides his survey into four main sections 
drama; the novel; essays, journalism, and travel; and poetry. Student's Edition, $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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CHALLENGING SECOND 


_—" SERIES 


MODERN 
THOUGHT 
Compared with other avail- 


EDITED BY able books of a similar nature 


this book is richer in content 
JOSEPH M. BACHELOR more practical in method, 


AssociaTe Prorgssor oF ENGLISH more penetrating and sugges 
Miami UNIVERSITY ee 7 
tive in its questions, and more 


RALPH L. HENRY complete, 


AssisTANT Proressor oF ENGLISH Oct 
CaRLETON CoLLEGE chavo, 504 pages 














Price, $2.00 














Some of the Features of the New Edition 


Fi’ new challenging essays of several kinds and lengths, deal- 


ing with a wide variety of timely and provocative subjects, writ- 

ten by such authors as Heywood Broun, Zona Gale, William E. 
Borah, Stephen Leacock, John Galsworthy, Stuart Chase, Walter 
Lippmann, James Truslow Adams, Agnes Repplier, Robert Andrews 
Millikan, and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


In addition to questions of content and interpretation, each essay is 
followed by questions on style—word choices, paragraph development, 
figures of speech, etc.—and exercises in word study and vocabulary 
building. 

Helpful footnotes are included to explain certain names and allusions 
in the essays. These are aids to an immediate understanding of the 
essays. 

Nine representative themes, written by competent college freshmen 
as regular assignments, are reprinted in the appendix exactly as they 
were originally written with only mechanical errors corrected. 


In the appendix also are short biographies of each of the authors repre- 
sented in the book and lists of the best books of each author. Challeng- 
ing Essays in Modern Thought provides for college freshman students 
a series of readings which will serve as a direct stimulation to the 
students’ thinking and writing. 























D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 WEST 32ND ST. 2126 PRAIRIE AVE. 
NEW YORK _ CHICAGO 
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For a Systematic Study 
of 19th Century French Literature 


We recommend the 19th century anthologies 
in The Century Modern Language Series, 
which present a rich and varied supply of { 
significant works in prose, drama, and verse. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH PLAYS 


Edited by JosEPH L. BoRGERHOFF, PH. D., Professor of Romance Lang- 
uages at Western Reserve University. This is a collection of 19 plays by 16 
representative dramatists of the 19th century, illustrating the development 
° of the drama in France during the period. A number of the plays included 
are not otherwise readily available for student use. Among the works pre- 
sented are such famous works as La Dame aux Camélias, Hernani, and 
Cyrano de Bergerac. The book is equipped with a scholarly introduction, 
biographical and critical discussions of the authors, bibliography, and foot- 
notes. Royal 8vo, 790 pages. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH PROSE 


Edited by JosEPH S. GALLAND, PH.D., Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Northwestern University, and RoGER Cros, 
Agrégé de l'Université, Assistant Professor of French at Northwestern 
University. Adequate and characteristic selections from the works of the 
leading writers of the period are presented in this book, with enlightening 
introductory comments, biographical and critical discussions, and notes. 
The selections have been made from fiction, history, and criticism, and 
cover a wide variety of interests. They illustrate the more important literary 
trends of the century. 12mo., 543 pages 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH VERSE 


Edited by JosEPH S. GALLAND, PH.D., and RoGER Cros, Agrégé de l/Uni- 
versité. This is a collection of selections from the works of 17 representa- 
tive poets of the century who contributed most vitally to the important 
literary movements of the period. It presents the most noteworthy aspects 
apparent in 19th century French verse and represents quite faithfully the 
poems generally familiar to every well-educated Frenchman. The selec- 
tions are supplemented by introductions, biographical sketches, critical and 
explanatory comments, and notes relating to linguistic difficulties and histori- 
cal allusions. 12mo, 349 pages. 





More complete descriptions of these books, 
with tables of contents, etc., will be sent glad- 
ly to any one requesting them. Professors who 
wish to examine any of the books with a view 
towards adoption are invited to so inform the 
publisher. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Se. 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 











REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for 
the previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue 
unpaid for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed 
List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings 
of the Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General 
Sessions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be 
accompanied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed 
in the program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Commit- 
tee; papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secre- 
tary or directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the 
June PMLA. The titles of papers for the Discussion Groups should 
be submitted to officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be re- 
ceived is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is 
highly desirable as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication 
in PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the 
Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No 
paper shall be accepted for publication which has not been ap- 
proved by the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the ‘Comment and Criticism’? Department) will be sup- 
plied to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if 
desired, provided that notice is given by the time corrected page 
proof is returned. The cost of these extra reprints will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual charges made by the printers. 
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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS = in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
Part One: Introduction and ‘Text (214496 pp.) 
‘art One: uction and Text (xl+-496 pp. \ : 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+-406 pp.). Price $9.00. 

Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929): This is an important book not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophé- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in 
large = from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes 
One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to 
which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By EvetyN May ALBRIGHT 

Published January 1927 (vi+442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to = | publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship both 
in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; on the 
sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on contempo- 
rary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is interesting 
to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press correctors, the 
use of ‘proofs,’ the doubtful evidence for any practice of composition from dictation. 
And she deals fully with the trend of censorship as disclosed by extant censored 
manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
By Hore Emity ALLEN 

Published December 1927 (xvi-+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an honor, 
not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, 
and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every document 
ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to authenticity duly 
tested from every point of view. The editions and manuscripts are fully listed, and 
the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life properly scrutinized. 
Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from many quarters, has taken many 
a long jo ic journey to places where personal investigation was necessary, and has sup- 
plied abundant data for checking every step of her research. It only remains to 
say that her zeal in the case of an poe th rt whose special preoccupations seems to 
have been almost entirely different from her own must remain extraordinary—a 
witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship and scientific method which 
have borne her such rich fruits. 


IV. THE CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
By Morcon Caraway, JR. 
Published December 1933 {110 pp.). Price $1.50. 


A discount of one-third from the list-price will be allowed to Members of the Associa- 
tion on any of the Monographs in this Series. 
Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By GrorGE Pattie Krapp 

Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Cailaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A work 
of which all Americans will be proud. . . . What impresses me most in this work is 
the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book moves in a 
region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American Language or by 
Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By SaMvuEt A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 

xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half-tone 
reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. Price $4. 

Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant signa- 
tures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to 
have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ 
copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his works must have been manu- 
script in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly concerns all who seek to inter- 
pret the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how legibly, whether 
he wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, and many more, Dr. 
Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s 
penmanship was considerably more adequate to his occasions than is commonly 
supposed. 


III. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By EaRLE VONARD WELLER 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with phrases 
from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index for conven- 
ient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 pages.) Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930; Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross indexes 
them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others controversial; but 
as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. The volume, 
however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappreciative world the 
work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By RALPH COPLESTONE WILLIAMS 

xiv+356 pages; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
dole of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. ... Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. ... The project is one designed to be of assistance to 














investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or 
in the origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad. .. . In 
short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a 
great deal of information that is hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+298 royal octavo pages. Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 
of a contempo: MS. never before printed. Also reproduces for the first time with 
the masque the chief pieces of accompanying music. With Introduction, Notes, and 
bibliographical Appendices. Price $5.00. 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them. ... After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
the more technical details of Dr. Cole’s exhaustive study, the reader is biblio- 
graphically entitled to sample Ben Jonson’s “unexpurgated’”’ text—even at the 
risk wk pe shocked, if possible.... This particular masque, written to be 

roduced when King James I was entertained on August 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 

utlandshire, by his favorite, George Villiers (recently made Marquis, soon to 
become Duke of Buckingham), is, incidentally, ‘‘an exhaustive study of gypsy 
manners and gypsy language.” 


Address orders to the Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The membership fee in the M.H.R.A. to members of the M.L.A. is $1.50 (instead 
of $2.00). Members of M.H.R.A. have the privilege of subscribing at reduced rates 
to the following periodicals: 

Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

(Volumes II, ITI and IV of the Annual Bibliography are now out of print.) 
—- fees for M.H.R.A. and orders for any of the above periodicals may 

sent to 

LyMaN R. BRADLEY 
Sub-Secretary for America 
100. Washington Square East 
New York, N.Y. 











Rotographs of Manuscripts 


and Rare Printed Books 


Reproductions of the following manuscripts and rare printed books have 
already been purchased with the proceeds of the Rotograph Fund collected by 
the Modern e Association of America, and are now on deposit in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. They will be loaned to college and univer- 
sity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of 
such loan is six months; but the loan may be renewed if the rotograph in question 
is not otherwise in demand. The first claim to the loan of rotographs belongs to 
the institution at whose request the reproduction is made; and libraries which 
have regularly contributed to the Fund have priority of right to their use. Re- 
quests for the loan of rotographs should be made by the librarian of the library 
which wishes to borrow them, and should be addressed to the Division of Man- 
uscripts, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. In making such a request, the 
title of the rotograph and its serial number should be specified. Scholars referring 
to these rotographs in their published writings should use the phrase: ‘Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No.—.? 


1. British Museum, MS. Addit. 37492, Kynge Charlys and other poems. 

(93 sheets—1 half sheet.) 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience 

and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (179 sheets.) 

q oem de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. copy. G. 10203. (28 
eets. 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 589, Scyros and Adelphe. (55 sheets.) 

. MS. No. 4568 of the Bibliothéque Communale at Mons, Perzeval le Gallois, 

(15 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2253. English, French, and Latin verse and 

rose. (141 sheets.) 
rinity College, Dublin, MS. 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the Conver- 
sion of Jonathas the Jew. (37 sheets.) 

. Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Brit. Mus. copy, C.7.b.10. (230 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B.14.39. Ballad of Judas and other poems. 
(88 sheets.) 

. Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578, Bodleian 
copy. (155 sheets.) 

. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. (66 sheets.) 

. Portions of Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood. (37 sheets.) 

. Raoul Lefevre, Livre de Iason, c.1485, Brit. Mus. copy. C.6.b.10. (1490?) 
(131 sheets.) 

. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c.1485, the perfect copy 
in the British Museum. C.11.c.10. (117 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1097, Folios 1-44: Jean de 
Meun’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiz. (44 sheets.) 
British Museum, Sloane MS. 2593: Middle English. Lyrics. (34 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth’s Handboc. 
(133 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 913: Kildare Poems. (64 sheets.) 

. An Answer to the Discourse of [J. J. Rousseau] etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. Brit. Mus. copy 8409 h.d. (40 sheets.) 

. Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the Perkins copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in the Huntington Library. (12 pages.) 

. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. D.4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. (52 pp.) 

. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. F. 1, Moderna 816: General e Grande 
Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio, Folios 1-223. (242 sheets.) 


2. 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. 27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleetwood. 

(State Papers Office.) (40 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 207: The Banckett of John the Reve. (30 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 12577: Rommans de Perceval le 

Galois. (277 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by John 

Skelton. (30 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the Birth and 

Life of Christ in Middle English. (23 sheets.) [For the remainder of this 

poem see No. Yr, 

. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS., 357: Translation of Diodorus 

Siculus by John Skelton. (265 pp. 

. Oxford, leian Library, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves supplied from 

MS. Bodl. 376): Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa (197 sheets.) 

. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1517. 

Huntington Library. (141 sheets.) 

. Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first edition, 1598, Huntington Library. 

(337 sheets.) 

. Library of Shrewsbury School, Shrewsbury, England, MS. Mus. iii. 42: 
Latin Anthems with Music and fragments of three Mystery Plays. (43 pp.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B 1.45. (James’ Catalogue, No. 43), 

Folios 1-42; miscellany including sermons in English, French, and Latin. 

(42 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R.3.21. (James’ Catalogue, No. 601) 

Folios 51b-83a; Curia Sapiencie by John Lydgate. (33 sheets.) 

. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris MS. francais 1448, fols. 216-72, La Bataille 

en Aleschans. (57 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 2054, Folios 13b-22a. Extracts from the 

Company of Smith’s Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 875; Piers Plowman (A text). (24 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 34221. Six plays or shows performed at Ape- 

thorp, 1640-1650. (283 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Egerton 1994. Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 22583, Poems, chiefly in Latin, by William 

Gager. (102 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Royal 12.A. lix—only that portion of the MS. which 

contains a poem by William Gager, entitled Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo- 

French, Middle English, and Latin. (208 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 

andre. (386 sheets.) 

. Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, 

Historia Britonum with unique dedication to King Stephen. (63 sheets.) 

. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, Folios 208b-21a: The daunce of 

Poulys otherweyes called Makabre, by Lydgate. (18 sheets.) 

. Allegoriae Poeticae by Alexander Neckam, 1520. Printed copy in British 

Museum. (58 sheets. 

. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b: Lydgate’s Danse 

Macabre. (26 sheets.) 

. British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b: History of the Birth 

and Life of Christ in Middle English. A continuation of No. 28 above. 

(47 sheets.) 

. Merton College, Oxford, MS. 299, Folios 1-130b: Super Ovidit Metamor- 

phoses by Nicholas Trivet. (135 sheets.) 

. The Pastyme of People: The Cronyclis of dyvers realmys and most specy- 

ally of the realme of England—J. Rastell (London, 1529). Printed copy 

in British Museum. (69 sheets.) 

. Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de 

la Curne). (127 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 


1364, Romans d’Alixandere. (241 sheets.) 


; |e National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 


Percival le Galois. (262 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12, 576, Percival le Galois 


(262 sheets.) 


. Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 


Essays. (66 sheets.) 


. Manchester, Free Reference Library, Collection of Broadside Ballads, 


cee marks: 310 D2, D3. (113 sheets.) 
ritish Museum, MS. Harley 3760: Latin Sermons by Bishop Thomas 
Brunton. (323 sheets.) 


. Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 27 B: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie by Thomas (or Eustache) de Kent. (179 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a, 


_— _— of black-letter ballads made by Anthony Wood (303 
sheets. 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 2603, folios 1-100b: Roman de Brut by 


Wace. (101 sheets.) 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 3929, folios 218-223; Wyclifi’s Responsiones 


ad Radulphym Strodum (11 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary 


on Ovid’s Metamorphoses (424 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 36,614: Perceval le Galois (269 sheets.) 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24,364: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie (173 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. frangais 1450, ff. 158-188: Perceval le 


Galois. (59 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2201, folios 1-104b: Poems 
by Granson, supplemented by folios 69b-71b from MS. frangais 1131: 
Compleinie Amoureuse de Saint Valentin (110 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 337, folios 1-115: Livre 


d’ Artus (230 sheets.) 


. St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 284. H. 19: Jephthai by John Chris- 


topherson (58 sheets.) 


. Tres muy devotos pasos de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurreccion. 


Burgos, 1520. (11 sheets.) 


. The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy, newly corrected by W. 


Fiston, London, 1596. (306 sheets.) 


. British Museum MS. Addit. 11,513: Letter-Book of Sir George Etherege. 


(201 sheets.) 


. Cambridge University Library, MS. Il. 3. 21: Boethius, De Consolatione 


Philosophiae, the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of 
Boethius by Johannes Theutonicus. (209 sheets.) 

Montpellier, Ecole de Médecine, MS. 249: Perceval le Galois. (591 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Abraham Fraunce: The Third part of the Countesse 
of Pembrokes Yvychurch—Entituled, Amintas Dale, 1592. (63 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Stephan Batman: The Golden Booke of the 
Leaden Goddes, 1575, (40 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque National MS. latin 5694, containing the Historia 


Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. (263 sheets.) 


. Biblioth@que Nationale MS. francais 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies 


francaises (196 sheets). Folio 48 is missing, but it is probable that this 
was missing in the original. 


. British Museum, Egerton MS. 1850: autobiographical letter of the poet 


Robert Burns, addressed to Dr. Moore, Aug. 2, 1787, with Moore’s endorse- 
ment in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 sheets). 
Bodleian Library copy of Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three 
pt. J. Charlewood, 1580 (85 sheets). 

ibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 24404: Roman de Cléomadés et 
de Berte aus grans piés, par Adanet le Roi. (463 sheets.) 














82. 


85. 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16787: Peter Berchorius, “‘ De 

87. 
eets.) 

. Wm. Turner: The Huntying & fyndying out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed. 1543. 

89. 


95. 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12565: Voeux du Paon, Restor du 


97. 
98. 
: Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches’ 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24430 (anciennement Sorbonne 
454): Roman de Cléomandeés, Ya! Adenet le Roi, Récit d’un ménestre! de 
Reims, etc. (miscellaneous collection of pieces in Old French), (350 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 233, folios 1-182. 15th century 


English translation of De Regimine Principum of Egidio de Colonna. 
(364 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1447: 1. Le Roman de Floire et 


Blancheflour, folios 1-20. 2. Le Rommant de Berte, folios 21-66. 3. Le 
Roumang de Claris et de Laris, folios 67-256. (513 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque de ]’Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anciennement belles-lettres 
francais 175): C. és and other writings in Old French (642 sheets.) 


fabulis poetarum” (Lib. XV of Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets.) 
a Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1453: Perceval le Galois. (580 


(Brit. Mus. copy). (49 sheets. 

A plaine Path to perfect Vertue, deuised and found out by Mancinus a Latin 
poet, and translated into English by G. Turberille, 1568. (Brit. Mus. 
copy: C. 39. b. 27). (71 sheets. 


) 
. British Museum, MS. Arundel 249, fols. 94a-117b: Latin Poems of Stephen 


91. 
92. 


93. 


Surigone. (46 sheets.) 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1061, John Christopherson’s Jephthae. 
_ _ éque Nationale, MS. francais 1429: Perceval le Galois. (758 
eets. 
British Museum, MS. Harley 4604: “Directions for Speech and Style, 
ae e the figures of rhetoric, etc. by John Hoskins.”’ 16th century. 
eets. 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 5665: Ritson Manuscript, containing a 


collection of songs and hymns in English and Latin, together with the 
musical notation. (148 sheets.) 
Tours, MS. 939, ff. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets.) 


Paon, Parfait du Paon. (594 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, MS. 3653: Changons faites en l’honneur de la 
Nativité de Jhesu Crist. (64 sheets.) 

English, French, and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund’s 
Speculum Ecclesia. (372 sheets.) 


Commentary on Boethius. (197 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 18424: Nicolas Trivet’s Commentary 
on Boethius. (367 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2368: Collection of Noels by Jehan 
Tisserant and others (1494-1498). (70 sheets.) 

British Museum, G. 2393: The most strange and admiral discoverie of the 
Three Witches of Warboys arrainged .... at the last Assises at Hunting- 
ton .... London, 1593. (56 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. b. 47: A Dialogue betwixt two Englyshe Men, whereof 
one was called Salem and the other Dhow, London, in Aedib. Tho. 
Berthelet, 1553. (107 sheets.) ° 
Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 372, Cangé 69: Le Rowman de Petit 
Renart de Moralité, by Jaquemes Gélée. 13th Century. (120 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1727: Poems of Alain Chartier. 
(376 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de 
Renart que Jakemars Giélée treita. (111 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1593, olim Fouchet: Li Noviaus 
Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flanders. (113 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 25566, La Valliére 81: Renari-le- 
Nouvel. (136 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


109. British Museum, MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Tro- 
jana, 1338. (148 sheets.) _ 

110. — — Nationale, MS. latin 5695: Historia Trojana. (145 

eets. 

111. British Museum, MS. Arundel 56: Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas 
Trivet (“containing the story of Constance, which Chaucer used as the 
basis for the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.’’) (76 sheets.) 

112. Britisor Museum, MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne: Historia 
T(rojah “Scripsit Albertus filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.’? 
(76 sheets.) 

113. Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire dela reyne 
Berte etdu roy Pepin. (108 sheets.) 

. Lisbon, Cod. 276 (sec. xv): Castello perigozo, Livro Ascetico. (162 sheets.) 
. A series of 37 French plays of the XVIIth Century (mainly from copies 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale) bound up in nine volumes: 
I Gillet de las Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentine et d’Isidore, Paris, 
1648. (68 sheets.) 
Anon.: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1648. (47 sheets.) 
Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets.) 
Scarron: Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, 
Paris, Sommaville, 1647. (61 sheets.) 
II Baro: Le Prince fugitif, Paris, 1649. (48 sheets.) 
Baro: Cariste, Paris, 1651. (64 sheets.) 
Baro: Rosemonde, Paris, 1651. (49 sheets.) 
Baro: L’A mante vindicative, Paris, 1652. (52 sheets.) 

III d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde, Tournay, 1645. (55 sheets.) 

d’Aubignac: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 sheets.) 

Mile. Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, 1650. (37 sheets.) 

i 1 Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. (56 
eets. 

Mme. de Saine-Balmon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650. (MS. 

copy Bibl. Nat. MS. Francais 25489.) (60 sheets.) 

IV Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scene 4 missing, pp. 
28-29, 30-31; apparently missing in the original—Arsenal, B. L. 
9776.) (49 sheets.) 

Brosse: L’ A veugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets.) 
Boisrobert : La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets.) 
V Magnon: Le Grand Tamerlan et Bajazet, Paris, 1648. (60 sheets.) 
Magnon: Artaxerce, Paris, 1645. (54 sheets.) 
Magnon: Séjanus, Paris, 1647. (51 sheets.) 
Magnon: Le Mariage d’Oroondate et de Statira, Paris, 1648. (72 


sheets. 
VI La Calprenéde: Jeanne, reyne d’Angleterre, Paris, Sommaville, 
1638. (101 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Edouard, Paris, Courbé, 1640. (52 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Herménigilde, Paris, Sommaville, 1643. (51 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: La Mort des enfants d’Hérode, Paris, Courbé, 
1639. (52 sheets.) 
VII d’Ouville: La Coeffeuse d la mode, Paris, 1647. (66 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Le Mort vivant, Paris, 1646. (70 sheets.) 
nt Les Soupcons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650. (72 
sheets. 
d’Ouville: Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646. (40 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Jodelet astrologue, Paris, 1646. (38 sheets.) 
VIII Griguette: La Mort de Germanic Cesar, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets.) 
L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des Bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets.) 
Sainte-Columbe: Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. 
(19 sheets.) 
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118. 
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125. 
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127. 
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129, 
130. 


131. 
132. 
133. 


134, 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books . 


IX Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, Quinet, 1642. (53 sheets.) 
I.D.B.1.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. (52 sheets.) 
Bouvot: Judith ou l’Amour dela Patrie, Paris, 1649. (31 sheets.) 
Louis Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets.) 
- — Adolphe ou le Bigame généreux, Paris, 1650. (35 
eets. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 133 (ff. 95a-145a): Play of 
Mary Magdalene. (51 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, 
translated from the Vulgate and collated with the Hebrew. (936 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4533: Patrum 
Homeliae de tempore ab adventu usque ad sabbatum sanctum. ... Paulo 
Diacono. (483 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4534: Patrum 
a -..@ sabbato sancto usque in adventum; item de Sanctis. (570 
sheets. 
British Museum 4256.b: Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytien fyrs, 
in Italian by F. N. B., entituled Freewyl, and translated into Englischet, 
London, John Tysdale, 1589? (110 sheets.) 
Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, 2 Vols.: I, MS. Augiensis XIX 
(293 sheets); II, MS. Augiensis XXIX (83 sheets): Paul the Deacon's 
Homilarium, 9th century. 
British Museum, C. 32, m. 3: La gran conquista de Uliramar. Salamanca 
per Hans Giesser, 1503 (220 sheets, pp. 41-44 inc. missing in original.) 
ee Muncipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche. (205 
sheets. 
_ Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus. (250 
sheets. 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. J.1: La Grande Historia de la Con- 
ne de Ultramar. (361 sheets.) 
oar Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2454: La Conquista de Uliramar. (232 
sheets. 
British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 807: containing (inter alia) a play, 
The Second Mayden’s Tragedy. (28 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Royal 7 D. xvii: containing (inter alia) De con- 
temptu Mundi, fols. 184-212. (29 sheets.) 
British Museum, 86.i.12 (2): Mairet: Marc Antoine, edition of Paris, 
Sommaville, 1637. (52 sheets. 
British Museum, C.2.7.b: The historie of the damnable life and deserved 
death of Dr. John Faustus...translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
London, 1592. (44 sheets.) 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. A. 73: William, abbot of Ebersberg, 
Expositio in Cantico Canticorum. (98 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouvelle Acquisition 6614 (Thirteenth 
century) : Perceval. (343 sheets.) 
ee Museum, Works by Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Daniel d’An- 
ores) : 
1073.a.23. (1): Tyre et Sidon, tragédie . . . Paris, 1608 (63 sheets). 
C.41.c.12: Les trois premiers des sept tableaux de penitence . . . Paris, 1609. 
oe, Les deux premiers livres dela Stuartide ... Paris, 1611 (96 
sheets. 
British Museum, MS. Harley 3014: Williram, In Cantica canticorum. 
(46 sheets.) 
South Kensington Museum, Dyce Collection, MS. 39: The Parliament of 
Love. (38 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Vienna Nationalbibliothek: Williram, Expositio. 

Cod. Vindob. 2686 (42 sheets); 

Cod. Vindob. 1147 (88 sheets); 

Cod. Vindob. 12847 (3 sheets). 
Munich, Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek: Williram, Expositio, CGM 10 
(420 sheets) ; CGM 40 (295 sheets); CGM 77. (277 ~ any 
Wolfenbuttel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek Cod. Guelferbytanus Gud. Lat. 
131: Williram, Expositio. (338 sheets.) 
Maihingen State Library: HS III deutsch I 15th century: Williram 
Expositio. "(586 sheets.) 
Pacis Bibliothéque itil MS. Francais 777: Roman de Berinus et 
de Son Fils Aigres. (302 sh eets.) 
— Bibliotheque Municipale, MS. 248: Perceval. (152 
sheets. 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: Williram, 
Expositio. (180 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes, 
Li Romans de Percival. (60 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 354: (1) Contes et fabliaux; (2) Le 
Roman des Sept Sages; (3) Le Roman du Saint-Graal. (556 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman du Ber‘nus et de 
Son Fils Aigres. (507 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Z. 13263: Baltasar Graci4n, El Criticén 


reso | edition of Primera Parte, Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1658. (147 
sheets. 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 805, ff. 1-57: Williram Expositio. (116 sheets). 
Dresden, Siachsiche Landesbibliothek, MS. A. 1678: Williram, Expositio. 
(26 sheets.) 

Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 113: Li Romans di Perceval and other 
material. (583 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 22542: Philippe de Mézieres, 
Le songedu vieil pélerin. (376 sheets.) 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracifn, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragosa, 
Ivan Nogves, 1651. (149 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Vesp. E. xx1: The Contemporary Register 
of Abbot Adam of Peterborough. (106 sheets.) 

Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, Cod. theol. et philos. 4° N. 48: Williram, 
Expositio. (68 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington’s Orlando Furioso. 
(340 sheets.) 

British Museum: Baltasar Graciin, El Criticon, segunda parte, Huesca, 
Ivan Nogves, 1653. (153 sheets.) 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticon, tercera parte, Madrid, 
Pablo de Val, 1657. (184 sheets.) 

Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 2902 (9505-6): Nicole d’Oresme, 
Traduction des ethiques d’ Aristote. (447 sheets.) 

British Museum, Royal MS. 18. B.xxm: 15th-century Collection of 
Sermonsin Latin and English. (174 sheets.) 

Leiden, Bibliothek der Rijks-Universiteit, MS. B.P.L. 130: Williram, Ex- 
positio. (215 sheets.) 

British Museum, 630 g. 29: Baltasar Gracian, Obras (Vol. I, El Criti- 
con) Madrid, Pablo de V Fal, 1664. (228 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Francais 794: Ten romances, by 
Chrétien de Troyes et al. (871 sheets on 436 leaves. ) 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


162. Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 9240: Guido delle Colonne, Historia 
Troiana, in a French thirteenth-century translation. (197 sheets on 99 


leaves.) 

163. Pesta, Bibliothéque Nationale: Gabriel Gilbert, Les amours de Diane et 
d’ Endimion, Paris, 1657. (55 sheets on 28 leaves. y’ 

164, Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire MSS. (autograph letters 
etc.) (31 sheets.) « 

65. San Marino, California, Huntington Library: (a) Scipio Gentilis, Nereus, 
sive de natali Elizabethae ... , London, 1585 (6 sheets); (b) Angel Day, 
Thelife... of Sir Phillip Sydney Knight . ++, London, 1586. (7 sheets.) 

166. San Marino, Cal. gg oe aeag J. Sylvester, (a) The First Day 
of the Worldes ae ndon, 1595 (48 sheets); (b) The Second 
Weeke, or Childhood of the World, London, 1598 (48 sheets); (c) The 
Wood-Mans Bear,a Poem..., London, 1620. (44 sheets.) 

167. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal: Jean Magnon, Zenobie, reyne de Palmire. 
Tragédie ..., Paris, 1660. (92 sheets on 46 leaves. ) 

168. = _ MS. Addit. 36791: Speculum Sacerdotale. (144 sheets on 

eaves. 

169, British Museum, MS. Harley 6580: Roger Byrde, Speculum Christiani. 
(61 sheets on 31 leaves.) 

170. British Museum, MS. Harley 868: John Felton, Sermones Dominicales, 
1431. (119 sheets on 60 leaves 

171. Breslau, Stadtbibliothek, MS. R. 347: Williram , Expositio ....{(112 sheets 
on 56 leaves.) 

172. Brogyntyn, Salop., Harlech Library, MS. (formerly Porkington) 10: 
Miscellany of Middle English verse, etc. (203 sheets on 102 leaves.) 

173. Worcester, Cathedral Library, MS. F. 19, ff. 161r-269r: Fasciculus Morum. 


(69 sheets). 
174, ye Heralds’ College, MS. Arundel 14 (in part) only: Perceval. (72 
eets. 
175. British Museum: Tragédie du Roi Franc-Arbitre, Geneva, 1558. (152 


sheets). 

176. Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS. Md. Pal. 141: Lives of Saints, 
copied in 1399. (334 sheets.) 

177. British Museum, 1073. a. 23 (in part): Christofle de Gamon, La Semaine, 
ou Création du Monde... contre celle du Sieur de Baritas, Paris, 1609. 
(142 sheets.) 

178. — Bodleian Library, MS. 5: Ranulph Higden’s Ars Componendi 

Sermones, and similar works by others. (108 sheets. 
179, 8) Einsiodein, Monastery Library, MS. N. 34, ff. 3v-22v. (41 sheets); 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Germ. mon. 5248:9 (2 
sheets); (c) Innsbruck, — iat Hs. Frag. 62. (4 sheets.) All 
fragments of Williram’s Ex ‘positio. . 

180. British Museum: (a) Francesco Ne , Tragedia di F.N.B. éntitolata 
Libero Arbitrio, s.l., 1546 (83 sheets); ‘8 John Crispin, Liberum Ar- 
bitrium Tra edia, Geneva, 1559. (136 sheets 

181, Budapest, Raddy Library of the Reformed Theological Academy: Steph. 
Illyefalvi, Je — sive Tragoedia Jephiae, Colosvar, 1590. (20 sheets.) 

182. Cambridge, . John’s College, MS. 29 (B. 7): Fifteenth century, frag- 
ment of Y potis, and the Prick of Conscience. (120 sheets.) 


83. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire’s Sottisier, with various MS. 
notes and comments. (137 sheets.) 

184. Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. C.M. 1118-LXXII: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (166 sheets.) 

185. British Museum, MS. Cotton Tiberius D. vu: Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon. (297 sheets.) 
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186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 
191. 


192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1929: Agustin Moreto and others, La 
197. 
198, 
199, 
200. 
201. 


203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 


210. 
211. 


212. 
213. 
214, 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fond. All. 134: Friedrich von Spee, 

Trutsnachtigall. (388 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Inv. Res. Y f 72: Mistére de la Ven- 

geance de Nostre-Seigneur. (214 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 99: Li Roumans du bon chevalier 

Tristan .. .. (1550 sheets.) 

(a) British Museum, 11728.f.11: Francisco de Torrilla, La segunda Mag- 

dalena y sirenade Napoles . . . , Madrid, 1700? (17 sheets.) 

(b) British Museum, 11725.c.16: Agustin Moreto, Escarraman ..., Mae 

drid, 1671. (7 sheets. 

(c) British Museum, 1072.h.14(8): Bernardino Rodriguez, El Renegado 

Zanaga . .., Madrid, 1700? (19 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 402: Ancren Riwle. (118 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. espagnole 488: Historia de Alexandro. 

(192 sheets.) 

Oxford, All Souls College, MS. 189: Sixteenth-century Miscellany of Span- 

ish verse. (380 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 212: Agustin Moreto, Antes morir que 
ar....(47 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1087: Agustin Moreto, El Eneas de 

Dios .... (121 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2276: Agustin Moreto [or Juan de 

Lemus? ], Nadie pierdala Esperanza . . . . (104 sheets.) 


Luna Africana. Comedia de neuve ingenios. (130 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2648: Agustin Moreto, El Poder de la 
Amistad. (73 sheets.) 

Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 28 (B 6): Lives and Legends of Saints. 
(82 sheets.) 

Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 697 ff. 309-485; Eustache Mercade, 
Mistére dela Vengeance de Nostre-Seigneur. (354 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 207: Latin academic play, Byrsa 
Basilica. (95 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Laud Miscellaneous 23: English homiletic 
miscellany. (117 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Z-12773 (1): Michel-David de La Bizar- 


dire, Caractéres des Auteurs anciens et modernes et les Jugemens de leurs 
Ouvrages, Paris, 1704. (126 sheets.) 

Strassburg, Bibliothéque de l’Université, MS. d. Man. nr. 80: Friedrich 
von Spee, Trutsnachtigall. (author’s autograph MS.) (141 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2277: Lives of Saints. (233 sheets.) 

British Museum, 1213. 1. 39: J. Brunsuerdi, Progymnasmata quaedam po- 
etica, London, 1590. (32 sheets.) 

British Museum, 807. a. 20: N. Carri de scriptorum Brit. paucitate oratio, 
London, 1576. (26 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 34. f. 13: [Ockland, Chr.], Elizabetheis, sive de pacatis- 
simo Angliae statu, liber secundus, London, 1589. (26 sheets.) 
— MS. Stowe 957: The Latin academic play Absalom. (58 
sheets. 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 20061: The Latin academic play Sapientia 
Salomonis. (32 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. c. 66: Sir Degare . . . . (18 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 18. B. xxv: English sermons for the whole 
year. (138 sheets.) 

Latin Writings of Richard Rolle. Portions of eight different MSS. at Oxford, 
Hereford, and Dublin. (208 sheets.) 

British Museum, MSS. Sloane 1584, ff. 89°-96", and Addit. 34193, ff. 131- 
137: Richard Rolle, The Rules for Hermits. (15 sheets). 

Vienna, Nazionalbibliothek, MS. Kremsmiinster 32: Williram, Expositio 
. . . - (100 sheets.) 








215. 


216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 


228. 
229. 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: 
231. 
232. 
233. 


238. 
239, 
240. 
241. 
242. 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


British car MS. Addit. 33271: Sixteenth pean! collection of letters 

and speeches by Roger Ascham and others. (85 

—s Biliotec  douediee Vaticana, MS. Pal. m/s Williram, Expositio 

eoee sheets. 

Rome, ee ee — Vaticana, MS. Vat. 5096: Williram, Ex- 
Paris fbiothtqu Nationale, MS. francais 103: Le Romman de Tristan et 

(770 sheets.) 
Munich, Staatsbibliothek, HS. 14478, ff. 78*-165": Bede’s Commentaries 


on Acts ’(Ninth Century). (196 sheets.) 

pe arenes Nationale, MS. francais 334: Le Roman de Tristan. (707 
ects. 

fren  nnienmoinenn HS. 57: Bede’s Commentary on Acts. (161 
eets. 

Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, H.B. VII Patres 41: Bede’s Commentary on 

Acts and on the Apocalypse. (149 sheets). 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 136, ff. 163-227: Grammatical 

Works of John of Garland. (33 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. — p. 68-140, 211-299: 

Grammatical Works of John of Garland. (81 sh 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. “503, ff. 54-105v: Gram- 

matical Works of John of Garland. (53 sheets). 

Lincoln, Cathedral Library, MS. 132 (C. 5. 8): Grammatical Works of 

John of Garland, etc. (163 sheets). 

Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Augiensis XLIII, ff. 1-180: Bede’s 

— on Acts, the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. (360 

sheets 

Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. LX XVII, ff. 1-76: Bede’s Com- 

mentaries on Acts and the Retractatio. e152 sheets. ts.) 

Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. CLIII, ff. 1-170: Bede’s Com- 

mentaries on Acts, the Catholic _ istles, and the ” Apocalypse. (343 sheets.) 


0 Scala, II teatro delle favole rap- 
aes. Venice, 1611. (168 sheets.) 


ritish Museum, MS. Royal 15. A. XXXI, ff. 43-73: Grammatical Works 
of John of Garland. (30 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 15832, ff. 1-28; Grammatical Works of John 
of Garland. (29 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Harley 3244: Miscellany, including Elucidarium, 
William Peraldus’ Summa, Alanus’ Penitentiale. (191 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Rawl. G96 (pp. 132-154) and C. 496 
235. 
236. 
237. 


(ff. 26r—39v): John of Garland, Ars lectoria ecclesiae. (27 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1419: Le histoire du bon roy 
Alixandre (754 sheets.) 

Paris, Biblioth®éque Nationale, MS. francais 9342: La geste ou histoire du 
noble roy Alixandre. (455 sheets. ) 

Bruges, 5 ee de la Ville, MS. 546, ff. 25r-42v, 53v-77r, 89r-145v: 
John of Garland, Clavis Compendii, Ars lectoria ecclesiae, Compendium 
Grammaticae. ( a sheets.) 

Erfurt, Stadtbibliothek, MS. Q156, ff. 106r-138v: John of Garland, Ars 
lectoria ecclesiae. (66 sheets.) 

St. Gall, Monastery Library, HS. 259: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 
on the Apocalypse. (304 sheets.) 

St. Gall, Monastery Library, HS. 260: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 
on the Apocalypse. (388 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Ashmole 42: North English Homily Col- 
lection of the early fifteenth century. (250 sheets.) 

Donaueschingen, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 137: Fifteenth century Passions- 
spiel. (92 sheets.) 


253. 
254. 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 2276: English Homilies. (149 sheets.) 
. Worcester Cathedral, MS. Q. 50: Alexander Neckham, De Ulensilibus, 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


q —— Biblioteca de Palacio, MS. [s.n.]: La Conquista de Ultramar. (370 
. Rouen, Bibliothéque de gy be MS. 2665: Etat du Domaine Royale dans 


les Vicomtés de Rouen . 


ts. 
. British Museum, MS. “Harley 6035: Diary of Sir Francis Walsingham, 


1583-1584. (119 sheets. ) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Libra: a MS. Rawlinson Poetry 241: A collection of 


thirteenth century French poems. (137 sheets.) 


. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Marginal Notes by Voltaire (a) in the 


Examen de la Religion (1761); (b) in the Examen Critique des A pologistes 
de la Religion Chrétienne (1776). (35 sheets.) 


. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. K 1020: A Low German Benedectine 


Rule of the 14th-15th century. (153 sheets.) 


. Beuron, Abbey Library, Cod. XII: A Low German Benedictine Rule of 


the 14th-15th century. (39 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson B. 478: Edmund Spenser’s 


View of the Present State of Ireland. (114 sheets.) 


a" — Trinity College, MS. 594: Piers Plowman (R. 3. 14). (74 
eets. 
. Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal: Printed Works of the Dames des 
Roches:— 


(a) Les Oeuvres de Mesdames des Roches de Poetiers Mere et fille. Second 
edition . . . 1579. (169 sheets.) 

(b) Les Secondes Oeuvres de Mesdames des Roches de Poictiers, Mere et 
fille . . . 1585. (142 sheets.) 

(c) Les Missives de Mesdames des Roches de Poitiers Mere et fille . . . 1586. 
(81 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 32. m. 4: Cosmographia Breve Introductoria; Ellibro del 
JSamoso Marco Paulo veneciana. 1503. (39 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2247, ff. 1-214: English Homilies for the 
Liturgical Year. (215 sheets.) 


etc. (137 sheets 


) 
. Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 57: Master Martin, Questiones; 


Stephen Langton, Summa . . . and Questiones, (353 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Merton College, MS. 44, ff. 89-165: The Ancren Riwle, etc. (77 


sheets.) 


. Cambridge, Caius College, MS. 234: The Ancren Riwle, etc. (185 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Egerton 2890: The Exempla of Odo of Cheriton. 


(252 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 27944: Trevisa’s translation of Bartholo- 


maeus’ De Proprietatibus Rerum. (336 sheets.) 


. Berlin, Universitatsbibliothek, Engelische Comedien und Tragoedien samt 


dem Pickelhering (1620). (377 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Rawl. Poe 


(a) 195, ff. 81r-97r: Susenbrotus Comoedia (i615). (17 sheets.) 
() ais, ff. 93v-113r: Sanguinem sanguis sive Constans Fratricida (20 
sheets 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24403: Roman de Garin de 


Monglane; Roman d’Erec et Enide; Roman d’Ogier le Danois. (573 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Cotton Cleopatra G. 6: Ancren Riwle (saec. XIII). 


(203 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Cotton Titus D. xviii: Ancren Riwle (saec. XIII). 


(150 sheets.) 


. Leningrad, Voltaire Library: Two items with MS. notes in Voltaire’s 


hand, viz.: 
La Relligion Naturelle (9 sheets). 
(b) Les Vérités de la réligion (13 sheets). 











Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


268. Kassel, Landesbibliothek, MS. of the Alsfeld Passionsspiel (1501). (109 
sheets. 

269. British Museum, MS. Harley 45: An English religious treatise on the Pater 
Noster, Decalogue, etc. for the use of preachers. (71 sheets.) 

270. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1420: D’Erec et d’Enide; 
Cliges. (116 sheets.) 

271. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 8824: The Paris Psalter. (187 


sheets.) 

272. Paris, Bibliothé¢que Nationale, MS. francais 1634: Translation of the 
Anticlaudianus; Various poems by Baudouin de Condé, Rutebeuf, etc. 
(208 sheets.) 

273. ae Nationale, MS. francais 1635: Poems by Rutebeuf. 

eets. 

274. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16390: Vincent of Beauvais, De 
eruditione liberorum, etc.; Robert de Valleverbi, De ortu scientiarum, etc. 
(307 sheets.) 

275. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16606: Vincent of Beauvais, De 
puerorum nobilium eruditione. (113 sheets.) 


Requests and suggestions for the procuring of new rotographs should be 
sent to the Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Professor Walter L. 


Bullock, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Corrections and Additions to the List of Rotographs 


107. Paris, ee Nationale, MS. francais 1593 (olim Fouchet): 
I ff. 1-57: Li Novious. Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flan- 
devs. (113 sheets.) 
II ff. 58-217: Various poems yb Rutebeuf and others. (321 sheets.) 
115. A series of 59 French plays of the'XVIIth Century (from copies in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and! Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal) bound in fifteen 
volumes: 
X Anon.: Amant Douillet. 1666. (53 sheets.) 
Anon.: Antimoine purifie. 1668. (30 sheets.) 
Avre: Dipne. 1668. (60 sheets.) 
Jesus Maria: S. Sebastien. n.d. (31 sheets.) 
Jesus Maria: S. Hermenegilde. n.d. (53 sheets.) 
Jesus Maria: Sur le Martyre des SS. Innocens. n.d. (32 sheets.) 
XI Yvernaud: Ste Ursule. 1655. (43 sheets.) 
Villemot: Conversion de S. Paul. 1655. (45 sheets.) 
Nisme: Ste Cecile. 1662. (42 sheets.) 
Bompart: Alcimene . . . 1667. (51 sheets.) 
XII Cherier: Les Barons Flechois. 1667. (35 sheets.) 
Obry de Loriande: Le Heros tres-chrestien. 1669. 4 sheets.) 
Anon.: Les Caprices de l’ Amour. 1669. (37 sheets. 
Avre: Genevieve. 1670. (57 sheets.) 
Lapoujade: Faramond ou le Triomphe des Heros. 1672. (60 sheets.) 
XIII Alexandre Legrand: Le Triomphe de Ste Reine. 1671. (52 sheets.) 
Potier de Marais: Dom Castagne. n.d. (179 sheets.) 
XIV Leville: Cynosure: Ste Dorothée; Ste Ursule; Ste Elisabeth. 1658. (149 


sheets.) 
XV Millotet: Chariot de Triom is clenta 1661. (75 sheets.) 
Anon.: Deuterie. n.d. (35 

131. Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. A. 3: Williram, abbot of Ebersberg, 
Expositio in Cantico Canticorum. (98 sheets.) 

143. Paris. Biblothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes. 
Li Romans de Percival. (521 sheets.) 

213. British Museum. MSS. Sloane 1584, ff. 89Y-96", and Addit. 34193, ff. 
131-137: Rules for Hermits. (15 sheets.) 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1933 


IN THE interest of the completeness of the Bibliography, it is hoped that authors may be 
willing to send to the compiler of the appropriate section off-prints of articles which in the 
opinion of the writers should be included. Notice of pertinent books and monographs will 
likewise be welcome. For convenience, the addresses of the editors are here appended: 


GENERAL: Archer Taylor, Univ. of Chicago, and Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
SPANISH: Edwin B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 

GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, New York University (Univ. Heights), N. Y. 


The year of publication is 1933 unless otherwise noted. Italics indicate book titles; 
quotation marks, articles. Periodicals are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


ABC American Book Collector MA 


Medium Aevum 


AJP American Journal of Philology MFDU Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht 


AmlLit American Literature MLJ 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia MLN 
APS Acta Philologica Scandinavica MLR 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren MP 
Sprachen und Literaturen N&O 
AS American Speech oc 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique PMLA 
Englische Studien PQ 
French Quarterly RES 
German Quarterly RFE 
Germanic Review RHi 
Hispania RHL 
Hispanic Review 
Italica RLC 
Jour. of American Folk-Lore RR 
Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol. SP 
Language SS 
(London) Times Literary Suppl. ZRPh 
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Modern Language Journal 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

Notes and Queries 

Open Court 

Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n of Am. 

Philological Quarterly 

Review of English Studies 

Revista de Filologia Espafiola 

Revue Hispanique 

Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
France 

Revue de Littérature Comparée 

Romanic Review 

Studies in Philology 

Scandinavian Studies and Notes 

Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
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GENERAL SECTION 
By ARCHER TAYLOR 


Zsthetics and Literary Criticism. Baker, Blanche, M. Dramatic Bibliog- 
raphy. New York. Pp. 320. 


“An annotated list of books on the history and criticism of the drama and stage and on 
the allied arts of the theater.” 


Barnouw, A. J. ‘Painting and Poetry.” GR, vim. 1-9. 

Boas, G. “An Eightfold Confusion in Asthetic Evaluations.” MLN, 
XLvi11. 69-80. 

Botkin, B. A. “We Talk about Regionalism—North, East, South, and 
West.” Frontier, x111. 286-96. 

Brightfield, M. F. The Issue in Literary Criticism. Berkeley. 

Canu, J. “Littérature et Géographie.”” PMLA, xtvim. 919-42. 

Caplan, H. ‘‘Classical Rhetoric and the Medieval Theory of Preaching.” 
Classical Philology, xxvut1. 73-96. 

Harap, L. ‘‘Poetry and Philosophical Truth.” Harvard Univ... . Sum- 
maries of Theses. Cambridge, 1932. 

Huse, H. R. The Illiteracy of the Literate. N. Y. 

Jaeger, H. “‘Subjektivitat und Objektivitaét der Lyrik.” PMLA, xivuu. 
245-80. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “The Value of Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence for 
Literary Criticism.” MLN, xtvim. 487-91. 

Maier, Norman R. F., and Reninger, H. Willard. A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Literary Criticism. New York. 

Moll, E. G. The Appreciation of Poetry. N. Y. Pp. xviii, 266. 

Parry, Milman. “‘The Traditional Metaphor in Homer.” Classical Philol- 
ogy, XXvu. 30-43. 

Wood, C. “‘Poetry’s New Tools.” English Journal, xx. 615-27. 
Linguistics. Bloomfield, Leonard. Language. New York. James, A. L. 

“Standards in Speech.” AS, vim. 3-13. 

Lotspeich, C. M. See GERMANIC, p. 1379. 

Parmenter, C. E. and Bevans, C. A. “‘Analysis of Speech Radiographs.” 
AS, vitr. 44-56. 

Parmenter, C. E. and Blanc, A. V. See ENGLIsH, p. 1303. 

Parmenter, C. E. and Trevifio, S. M. “A Technique for the Analysis of 
Pitch in Connected Discourse.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expér- 
imentale vir (1932). 1-29. 

Parmenter, C. E., Trevifio, S: N., and Bevans, C. A. ‘‘The Influence of a 
Change in Pitch on the Articulation of a Vowel.” Lang., 1x. 72-81. 

Sutton, Vida, R. See ENGiIsu, p. 1304. 

Travis, Lee E., and Buchanan, Archibald R. ‘‘A Contribution to Vowel 
Theory.” Science, n.s. xxxvu. 121-122, 
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Uliman, B. L. Ancient Writing and Its Influence. N. Y., 1932. Pp. vii, 

234. 16 plates. 

Velten, H. V. “The Science of Language and the Language of Science.” 

PMLA, xtvut. 608-622. 

Medieval and Neo-Latin Language and Literature. Butler, Pierce. A Check 
List of Fifteenth-Century Books in the Newberry Library and in other 
Libraries in Chicago. Pp. xxiv, 362. 

Coyle, M. B. T. “‘A Passage in Plutarch Questioned in the Renaissance.” 

Trans. Am. Philol. Assn., Lxttt. Ixv. 


The span of life of varicus animals. 


Davis, R. “‘Bede’s Early Reading.’’ Speculum, vit. 179-195. 

Diederich, Sister M. D. ‘‘Vergil in the Works of Saint Ambrose.”’ Trans. 
Am. Philol. Assn., Ux. lv-lvi. 

Dorman, O. N. “A Further Study of the Letters of Symmachus.” Trans. 
Am. Philol. Assn., Lxtt1. 45-53. 

Dunn, Sister M. B. “The Style of the Letters of Saint Gregory the 
Great.” Trans. Am. Philol. Assn., Lxut. lvi-lvii. 

Heller, J. L. “‘A Note on the so-called ‘Confession of Golias’.” Speculum, 
vir. 257-258. 

Hurlbut, S. A. Florilegium prosodiacum Florentino-Erlangense. Washing- 
ton. 1932. 

“‘A Forerunner of Alexander de Villa-Dei.”” Speculum, vu. 258- 
263. 

Lind, L. R. and Rapp, A. ‘“‘A Manuscript of the ‘Tractatus de quattuor 
virtutibus’.”” Speculum, vim1. 255-257. 

McDonald, A. D. “The Iconographic Tradition of Sedulius.” Speculum, 
vir. 150-156. 

Ogle, M. B. and Schulhan, D. M. edd. Rodulfi Tortarii Carmina. Rome. 

Patch, H. R. “‘ ‘Consolatio Philosophiae’ IV m. vi. 23-24.” Speculum, 
vir. 41-51. 

Sanford, E. M. ‘‘Quotations from Lucan in Mediaeval Latin Authors.” 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assn., LXIII. xxxviii. 

Steiner, A. “Guillaume Perrault and Vincent of Beauvais.’”’ Speculum, 
vir. 51-58. 

Thorndike, L. “‘Notes on some Latin Manuscripts at Wolfenbiittel in 
Natural Science, Medicine, Alchemy, and Astrology.’’ Speculum, vu. 175- 
179. 

Ullman, B. L. “A Project for a new Edition of Vincent of Beauvais.” 
Speculum, vu. 312-326. 

Vest, E. B. ‘‘Prudentius in the Middle Ages.”” Harvard University... 
Summaries of Theses. Cambridge, 1932. 

Williams, W. “The Anchin Manuscripts (Douai 372) [of St. Bernard].” 
Speculum, vim. 242-254. 
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Wilson, E. F. “The ‘Georgica Spiritualia’ of John of Garland.” Speculum, 
vit. 358-377. 

Wilson, W. J. “Manuscript Fragment of a Medieval Commentary on 
Lucan.” Speculum, vit. 327-334. 

General Romance Linguistics.' Kent, R. G. The Sounds of Latin. Languaye 

Monographs, No. 12. Baltimore. 1932. 

Nutting, H. C. “On the History of the cum-Construction.” Am. Journal! 
of Philology, t1v. 29-38. 

Pei, M. A. The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France. 
New York. 1932. 

Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Lang., rx. 309-312. 

Trager, G. L. The Use of the Latin Demonstratives (Especially “Ille’’ 
and “I pse’’) up to 600 A.D., as the Source of the Romance Article. N. Y., 1932. 
Medieval literature (general and comparative). Atwood, E. B. See ENcusu, 

p. 1307. 

Brewer, Wilmon. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in European Culture. Boston. 
Issued with More, Brooks (transl.). Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Campbell, J. M. See ENncuisu, p. 1307. 

Greene, H. C. “ ‘Orientis partibus’ and Le Cat’s ‘Histoire des Eveques’.”’ 
Speculum, vit. 483-484. 

Hammond, M. “Concilia deorum from Homer through Milton.” S?, 
xxx. 1-16. 

McKeehan, Irene P. “The Book of the Nativity of St. Cuthbert.” PMLA, 
XLVI. 981-999. 
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Greenleaf, Elisabeth B. and Mansfield, Grace Y. Ballads and Sea Songs 
of Newfoundland. Cambridge, Mass. 


Includes versions of a number of old English ballads. 

Henry, Mellinger E. “King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of France (Child: 
164). A Traditional Ballad not Hitherto Found in America.” PMLA: 
xvii. 307-310. 


James, Thelma G. “‘The English and Scottish Popular Ballads of Francis 
J. Child.” J EGP, xiv. 51-68. 


A study of the inclusions and rejections as compared with Child’s earlier collection. 


Major, Mabel. ‘‘British Ballads in Texas.” In Tone the Bell Easy, ed. 
J. Frank Dobie, Austin, Texas, 1932, pp. 131-168. (Pub. Texas Folk-lore 
Soc., No. x.) 
Beryn. Bashe, E. J. “The Prologue of The Tale of Beryn.””’ PQ, x11. 1-16. 


The characterization of the pilgrims compared with that of the Canterbury Tales. 


Caxton. Campbell, P. G. C. “‘Notes on The Book of Fayties of Armes and 
of Chyvalrye.”? M A, 11. 217-218. 


Corrections to the edition by Byles (EETS, 189). 


Chaucer. Baugh, Albert C. ‘Thomas Chaucer, One Man or Two?” PMLA, 
XLVIII. 328-339. 
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The Thomas Chaucer of the London Hustings Roll, whom William Chambre calls 
consanguineus, is shown by new documents to be identical with the reputed son of the 
poet. 

Bolduan, Nils W. “Chaucer and Matters Medical.” New England Jour. 
of Medicine, ccvitt. 1365-1368. 

Braddy, Haldeen. ““New Documentary Evidence Concerning Chaucer’s 
Mission to Lombardy.” MLN, xuivut. 507-511. 


A document concerning the mission of 1378, although Chaucer is not mentioned. 


Brown, Carleton. “The Evolution of the Canterbury ‘Marriage Group’.”’ 
PMLA, xtviu. 1041-1059. 


Shows that a variant form of the close of the Clerk’s Tale represents an early intention 
of the poet; that the change to the more usual ending was made at the time the Merchant’s 
Prologue was written; and that the Merchant’s Tale was earlier intended to precede the 
Wife of Bath’s, as it does in twenty-two MSS. The changes are due to the poet. 


Brown, David. ‘‘Solas in The Miller’s Tale.” MLN, xtvut. 369-370. 

Collins, Fletcher. ‘‘The Kinges Note: The Miller’s Tale, line 31.” Specu- 
lum, vu. 195-197. 

French, Walter H. “The Meaning of Chaucer’s Envoy to Scogan.” 
PMLA, xtvut. 289-292. 


The usual interpretation unduly stresses the last few lines and ignores the theme of the 
greater part of the poem—Chaucer’s declining to intercede in Scogan’s behalf in the quarrel 
with his lady. The last few lines would thus not carry very fittingly an appeal on Chaucer’s 
part for Scogan’s influence at court. 


Frost, George L. “The Music of The Kinges Note.” Speculum, vut. 
526-528. 


Suggests a musical piece called The King’s Tune appearing in the Scottish Metrical 
Psalter of 1615. 


Hamilton, Marie Padgett. The Utterances of Chaucer on Literary Art. 
N.p., 1932. (Cornell abstract of diss.) 
“‘Chaucer’s ‘Marcia Catoun’.” M P, xxx. 361-364. 


Further evidence that Chaucer’s allusion is to Cato’s wife, not his daughter, symbolizing 
wifely devotion as in Matthieu de Vendéme. 


Hammond, Eleanor P. ‘‘Chaucer’s ‘Book of the Twenty-five Ladies’.” 
MLN, xtvut. 514-516. 


The Recantation at the close of the Parson’s Tale in the greater number of MSS is not 
for nineteen but twenty-five ladies. 


Harper, Gordon H. “‘Chaucer’s Big Prioress.” PQ, x11. 308-310. 

Hinckley, Henry B. “The Grete Emetreus the King of Inde.” MLN, 
XLVIII. 148-149, 

Hooker, Edward N. “Johnson’s Understanding of Chaucer’s Metrics.”’ 
MLN, xtvin. 150-151. 
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Johnson’s quotation is from Urry’s edition with which he remained satisfied. 


Horton, Oze E. ‘‘The Neck of Chaucer’s Friar.” MLN, xtvuut. 31-34. 

Kirby, Thomas A. “‘As Good Chepe.” [Troilus and Criseyde, 111. 641)] 
MLN, xtvitt. 527-528. 

Linthicum, M. Channing. ‘Three Chaucer Allusions in Sixteenth Century 
Libraries.’”’ PQ, x11. 409-410. 

Manly, John M. “Thomas Chaucer, Son of Geoffrey.” LTLS, Aug. 3, 
1933, p. 525. 


Publishes an entry of great importance, of a lawsuit of 1396 in which Thomas Chaucer, 
esquire, is designated as the son of Geoffrey Chaucer, esquire, showing that Thomas was 
regarded as Geoffrey’s son during the poet’s lifetime. 


Maynard, Theodore. ‘‘Chaucer’s Literary Development.” Cath. World, 
Cxxxvill. 65-75. 

Norris, Dorothy M. “‘Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale and Flanders.”’ PML A, 
XLVI. 636-641. 


The appropriateness of Flanders as the setting for the tale, especially in the light of 
the national reputation for avarice. 





“Harry Bailey’s ‘Corpus Madrian’.” MLN, xtvut. 146-148. 
Suggests that the Host swore by the Italian Madre. 
Rickert, Edith. “‘Chaucer’s Grandfather in Action.” LTLS, April 6, 
1933, p. 248. 


Shows Robert Chaucer in a lawsuit before the Exchequer of Pleas touching business 
matters. 





“Elizabeth Chausir a Nun at Barking.” LTLS, May 18, 1933, 
p. 348. 


Shows that Elizabeth Chausir, who was admitted to St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, in 1377, 
and for whose transfer to Barking in 1380 John of Gaunt paid a large sum (there called 
Elizabeth Chaucy), was among the nuns of Barking, styled Elizabeth Chausir, in 1397. 
The identity of the names is thus established. 


Robinson, F. N. (ed.). The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Boston. 
The long awaited Cambridge edition with admirable notes and introductions. The spell- 


ing has been somewhat normalized, especially in the omission of a good many final ¢’s 
when purely scribal or actually ungrammatical. 


Rosenthal, Constance L. “‘A Possible Source of Chaucer’s Booke of the 
Duchesse—Li Regret de Guillaume by Jehan de la Mote.” MLN, xtvui. 
511-514. 


Calls attention to the use of the dream vision in a personal elegy before Chaucer, 2n 
elegy on Queen Phillipa’s father, grandfather of John of Gaunt. 


Wainwright, Benjamin B. ‘“‘Chaucer’s Prioress Again: An Interpretative 
Note.” MLN, xtvitt. 34-37. 
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Whiting, B. J. ‘The Hous of Fame and Renaud de Beaujeu’s Li Biaus 
Descouneits.”’?’ M P, xxx1. 196-198. 


A parallel to one feature of Chaucer’s description of the castle of Fame. 


See section vil, s.v. Painter, William. 
Cursor Mundi. Borland, Lois. ‘“Herman’s Bible and the Cursor Mundi.” 

SP, xxx. 427-444. 

The evidence in support of the thesis listed in the Amer. Bibl. for 1929 that the Bible 
of Herman of Valenciennes is an important source of the Cursor Mundi, the French poem 
underlying about a fifth (nearly 5000 lines) of the English work. 


Dives et Pauper. Pfander, H. G. “Dives et Pauper.” Library, n.s. xiv. 
299-312. 
Valuable discussion of this M.E. prose treatise on the Ten Commandments. Author a 
Franciscan friar. 


Drama. Curtiss, Chester G. ‘‘The York and Towneley Plays on The Harrow- 
ing of Hell.” SP, xxx. 24-33. 


A close study of the York and Towneley plays of the Harrowing of Hell shows that 
Towneley is based upon a text of York superior to the extant version and closer to its 
source, the English Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Luke, Brother Cornelius. The Réle of the Virgin Mary in the Coventry, 
York, Chester and Towneley Cycles. Washington, D. C. (Cath. Univ. of 
Amer. diss.) 

Moore, John R. “Miracle Plays, Minstrels, and Jigs.” PMLA, xtviit. 
943-945. 

Young, Karl. The Drama of the Medieval Church. 2v., Oxford. 

“An Interludium for a Gild of Corpus Christi.” MZN, x.vitt. 





84-86. 


Prints the certificate of 1389 returned by the gild of Corpus Christi at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, mentioning an interludium de Corpore Christi maintained by the members. 


Eger and Grime. Caldwell, James R. (ed.). Eger and Grime: A Parallel-text 
edition of the Percy and the Huntington-Laing Versions of the Romance, 
with an Introductory Study. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Studies in 
Comp. Lit., Vol. 1x.) 


The surviving texts are all late and represent two MS. traditions. The story is held to 
be of purely Celtic origin, a version of a widespread folk-tale represented in the Grimm col- 
lection by Die Zwei Briider, combined with a fairy mistress story. Such inferences as can 
be drawn from the language of the surviving texts indicate that the original was composed 
in the dialect of northeastern or central Scotland, probably in the fifteenth century. 


Grosseteste. Russell, J. C. ‘‘The Preferments and ‘Adiutores’ of Robert 
Grosseteste.’’ Harvard Theol. Rev., xxvt. 161-172. 

Isumbras. Krappe, Alexander H. ‘‘An Oriental Theme in Sir Ysumbras.” 
ESt, txvur. 174-177. 
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Ludus Coventriae. Clark, Thomas B. “A Theory Concerning the Identity 
and History of the Ludus Coventriae Cycle of Mystery Plays.” PQ, x1, 
144-169. 

Baugh, Albert C. “‘A Recent Theory of the Ludus Coventriae. PQ, xu. 

403-406. 


Criticism of the above paper. 


Salter, F. M. “The Old Testament Plays of Ludus Coventriae.’”’ PQ, xu. 
406-409. 
Criticism of Clark’s paper above. 


Malory. Aurner, Nellie S. “Sir Thomas Malory—Historian?” PML 4, 
XLVIII. 362-391. 


Analogies between features of the Morte Darthur and contemporary affairs. 


Baugh, Albert C. ‘Documenting Sir Thomas Malory.”’ Speculum, vu. 
3-29. 

A score of documents connected with charges mentioned in the Nuneaton inquisition 
and with several new conflicts of Malory with the law. 


Marie de France. Painter, Sidney. ‘‘To Whom Were Dedicated the Fables 

of Marie de France?” ML N, xtvuit. 367-369. 

Dedicated to le cunte Willalme, le plus vaillant de cest reialme. Between 1167 and 1175 
“Earl William” in the Pipe Rolls is almost always ‘‘William de Mandeville, earl of Essex” 
(21 out of 27 cases certain; other six probable). This creates a presumption at least. He 
“is the only non-royal Englishman in the list of patrons of men of letters given by Guiot de 
Provins in his Bible.” 

Muriel. Tatlock, J. S. P. “Muriel: The Earliest English Poetess.”” PML 4A, 

xXLvin. 317-321. 


Collects various allusions to an inclyta versificatrix, quae proprio nomine vocata est 
Murier, at the beginning of the twelfth century. 


Owl and the Nightingale. Hinckley, Henry B. ‘‘The Date of The Owl and the 

Nightingale: Vivian’s Legation.” PQ, x11. 339-349. 

Supports his belief that the poem is to be linked with the embassy of Cardinal Vivian 
to Scotland and Ireland in 1177. 

Wells, John E. “The Owl and the Nightingale and MS. Cotton.” MLN, 
xiv. 516-519. 

The chronicle ending with 1216 and followed by a blank half page comes at the end of 


a gathering. The blank space was probably not left for its continuation, and there is no 
reason for dating the MS. by this circumstance. 


Pearl. Wellek, René. ‘The Pearl: An Interpretation of the Middle-English 
Poem.” Studies in English by Members of the English Seminar of the 
Charles University, Prague, tv. 5-33. 
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Piers Plowman. Kirk, Rudolf. ‘References to the Law in Piers the Plow- 
man.” PMLA, xtvut. 322-327. 

Romance. Smyser, Hamilton M. “Studies in the English Charlemagne Ro- 
mances.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1932, pp. 286- 
289. 

Whiting, B. J. “Proverbs in Certain Middle English Romances in Rela- 
tion to Their French Sources.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., 
xv. 75-126. Cf. above, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Wilcox, John. ‘‘French Courtly Love in English Composite Romances.” 
Papers of the Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, xvut. 575-590. 
St. Cuthbert. McKeehan, Irene P. “‘The Book of the Nativity of St. Cuth- 

bert.” PMLA, xvii. 981-999. 


Points out several motives used in the legend that are familiar in the romances, and 
notes particularly the resemblances to Horn and Havelok. 


St. Edmund. Loomis, Grant. “Saint Edmund and the Lodbrok (Lothbroc) 
Legend.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 1-23. 

Valentine and Orson. Dickson, Arthur. “‘Valentine and Orson.” MLN, 
xLviiI. 207. 


Reply to A. H. Krappe (cf. MLN, xtvm. 493-498). 


Krappe, Alexander H. “‘Valentine and Orson.’”’ ML N, xvi. 485. 
Wyclif. Stein, I. H. “An Unpublished Fragment of Wyclif’s Confessio.” 

Speculum, vit. 503-510. 

Thomson, S. Harrison. “A Gonville and Caius Wyclif Manuscript.” 
Speculum, vii1. 197-204. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Baroway, Israel. “The Bible as Poetry in the English 

Renaissance: An Introduction.”” J EGP, xxxm. 447-480. 

Camden, Carrol, Jr. “Astrology in Shakespeare’s Day.” Isis, x1x. 26-73. 

Craig, Hardin. “Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” SP, 
Xxx. 243-363. 

Gebert, Clara (ed.). An Anthology of Elizabethan Dedications & Prefaces. 
Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Hoppe, Harry R. “John Wolfe, Printer and Publisher, 1579-1601.” 
Library, n.s. X1v. 241-289. 

Hotson, Leslie. “Roaring Boys at the Mermaid.” Ati. Mo., cit. 73-84. 


The brawling of Sir Edmond Bainham and others in March 1600. 


Howell, Almonte C. and Sharpe, Robert B. “Recent Publications: 
Studies in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” SP, xxx. 522-532. 
Hughey, Ruth. “A Ballad of Lady Jane Grey.”” LTLS, Dec. 7, p. 878. 
Lathrop, Henry B. Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton 
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to Chapman, 1477-1620. Madison. ( Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., No. 35.) 


A critical and historical study, with chronological list of translations, etc. 


Nelson, Norman. “Individualism and the Renaissance.’”’ J EGP, xxxu. 
316-334. 
Pearson, Lu Emily. Elizabethan Love Conventions. Berkeley, Calif. 


The four chapters deal with Petrarchism; Petrarchism in Elizabethan England; Anti- 
Petrarchism; Shakespeare, Petrarchist and Anti-Petrarchist. 


Potter, George R. “‘Isis’ Ass and the Elizabethans.”” ML N, xtvuit. 101. 

Price, H. T. “Another Shorthand Sermon.” Essays and Studies in Eng. 
and Comp. Lit.... Univ. of Michigan, pp. 161-181 (Univ. of Mich. Pub., 
Lang. and Lit., vol. x). 

Rice, Warner G. ‘‘Early English Travelers to Greece and the Levant.” 
Essays and Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit... . Univ. of Mich., pp. 205-260. 
(Univ. of Mich. Pub., Lang. and Lit., vol. x). 

Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). Brittons Bowre of Delights. Cambridge, Mass. 
(Huntington Library Publications). 


Collotype facsimile with intro. and notes. 


Sisson, Charles J. (ed.). Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Five biographical studies, listed separately under Barnabe Barnes, Lodowick Bryskett, 
Sir George Buc, Thomas Lodge, and John Lyly, the work of the editor and some of his 
students while the former was exchange professor at Harvard. 


Starnes, D. T. ‘Sir Thomas Elyot and the ‘Sayings of the Philosophers’.”’ 
Univ. of Texas Studies in English, xu. 5-35. 


An account of the various works reporting the “‘dictes and sayings” of philosophers and 
others in England from the Middle Ages to the end of the sixteenth century, with special 
reference to the works of Elyot containing such matter and Elyot’s influence on subsequent 
compilations. 

Stenberg, Theodore. “‘More about Queen Elizabeth’s Euphuism.” Univ. 
of Texas Studies in English, x111. 64-77. 

Supplements his previous paper (Univ. of Texas Studies in English vi. 65-78) by 


offering additional evidence of Elizabeth’s early Euphistic tendencies and demonstrating 
that the queen’s style remained much the same throughout her life. 


Stevenson, Hazel A. ‘“‘Herbal Lore as Reflected in the Works of the 
Major Elizabethans.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record, No. 276. (1931), pp. 
41-42 (abstract of diss.). 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Shaksperian Scraps and Other Elizabethan 
Fragments. N. Y. 

Eleven essays, as follows: 1. The Forman Notes on Shakspere; 1. A Locrine Forgery; 
11. Forged Memoranda in George-a-Greene; tv. A Forgery in a Copy of Buck’s Daphnis Pol- 
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ustephanos; V. Ralph Crane and The Winter’s Tale; v1. Some Emendations of Shakspere’s 
Text; vi. Comments on Twelfth Night; vit. The Author of Misogonus ; tx. George Chap- 
man Autographs and Forgeries; x. Shakspere’s Caste Prejudices; x1. A Study of the Collier 


Leaf. 
“Dr. Tannenbaum Replies.’”’ PQ, x11. 88-90. 
To W. W. Greg (PQ, x1. 410) and Carroll Camden (Jbid., 408-409). 


Ustick, William L. “‘The English Gentleman in the Sixteenth and the 
Early Seventeenth Century: Studies in the Literature of Courtesy and Con- 
duct.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 289-292. 
Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany. Bowers, Fredson T. “Alphonsus, Em- 

peror of Germany, and the Ur- Hamlet,” ML N, xxvii. 101-108. 

“The Date and Composition of Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 165-189. 


The archaic character of the play, lack of internal evidence of revision, and echoes of 
several late sixteenth century plays point to an early date. Possible influence of the play 
on Marston would place it at least before The Malcontent in 1604. 








Starck, Taylor. ‘The German Dialogue in Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the Question of Authorship.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. 
and Lit., xv. 147-164. 


Disposes of Weckherlin as a reviser of the play and casts doubt on the notion that it 
was the play performed before the Elector in 1636. 


Bacon. Thompson, D. W. “Japan and the New Atlantis.” SP, xxx. 59-68, 
Bacon’s possible indebtedness to the letter of William Adams concerning Japan. 


Barclay, Alex. Schultz, John R. ‘‘The Method of Barclay’s Eclogues.”’ 
J EGP, xxx. 549-571. 

Barnes, Barnabe. Eccles, Mark. ‘‘Barnabe Barnes.” In Charles J. Sisson, 
Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, pp. 165-241. 


Interesting new material growing out of a Star Chamber case. 


Berners, Lord. Cottrell, G. W. “‘Carcel de Amor.”” LTLS, April 27, p. 295. 
Crane, William G. ‘“‘Carcel de Amor.’’? LTLS, March 9, 1933, p. 167; 

June 1, p. 380. 

Brome. Sharpe, Robert B. ‘“‘The Sources of Richard Brome’s The Novella.” 
SP, xxx. 69-85. 

Bryskett, Lodowick. Jones, Deborah. ‘‘Lodowick Bryskett and His Family.” 
In Charles J. Sisson, Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, pp. 243-362. 


Some details from a chancery suit and elsewhere, supplementing Plomer and Cross, 
including the baptism records of two children, and considerable information about other 
members of Bryskett’s family. The initial section points out parallels between Milton’s 
ys and Bryskett’s two poems, The Mourning Muse of Thestylis and the Pastoral 

eglogue. 
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Buc, Sir George. Eccles, Mark. “Sir George Buc, Master of the Revels.” 
In Charles J. Sisson, Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, pp. 409-507. 


A full and admirably documented biography containing much new matter. 


Campion. Benham, Allen R. “Campion and Horace.” PQ, x11. 306. 
Schramm, Wilbur L. “Campion, Horace, and Catullus.” PQ, 307-308. 
Drama. Brooke, C. F. Tucker, and Paradise, Nathaniel B. (ed.). English 

Drama, 1580-1642. Boston. 

Clough, Wilson O. “The Broken English of Foreign Characters of the 
Elizabethan Stage.” PQ, x11. 255-268. 

Macdonald, J. F. “‘The Use of Prose in English Drama before Shakes- 
peare.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 11. 465-481. 

Reynolds, George F. “Elizabethan Stage Railing.” LTLS, Feb. 16, 
1933, p. 108. 

Russell, Harry K. “Certain Doctrines of Natural and Moral Philosophy 
as an Approach to the Study of Elizabethan Drama.” Univ. of No. Carolina 
Record, No. 276 (1931), pp. 40-41 (abstract of diss.). 

“Elizabethan Dramatic Poetry in the Light of Natural and Moral 
Philosophy.” PQ, x11. 187-195. 

Sharpe, Robert B. “James Hill, Player.’”” ML N, xtvm1. 99-100. 

Sibley, Gertrude M. The Lost Plays and Masques, 1500-1642. Ithaca, 
N. Y. (Cornell Studies in English, x1x). 

Spenser, Hazelton (ed.). Elizabethan Plays. Boston. 

Vandiver, Edward P., Jr. “The Parasite in Elizabethan Drama.” Univ. 
of No. Carolina Record, No. 276 (1931), pp. 42—43 (abstract of diss.). 

Wagner, Bernard M. “Elizabethan Dramatists.” LT LS, Sept. 28, p. 651. 


Notes from parish registers and elsewhere concerning Lyly, Peele, Marston, Massinger, 
Tourneur, Wentworth Smith, and Lewis and William Wager. 


Drayton. The Works of Michael Drayton, ed. J. William Hebel. Vol. 1, Ox- 
ford, 1932 [poems of coll. ed. of 1619]; Vol. m1, Oxford, 1932 [Battle of 
Agincourt (1627) and The Muses’ Elizium (1630); Vol. 1v, Oxford, 1933 
[ Poly-Olbion (1622 collated with 1612 and 1613).] 

Noyes, Russell. ““The Influence and Reputation of Michael Drayton.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 268-270. 

Drue, Thomas. Neill, J. K. ‘Thomas Drue’s Dutches of Suffolke and the 
Succession.” ML N, xiv. 97-99. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. See above under Miscellaneous. 

Fletcher. Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘““Notes toward Dating Fletcher’s Wit Without 
Money.”’ PQ, x11. 327-338. 


Allusions in the play pointing to composition or revision in 1620. 





Ford. See Section vim. Miscellaneous, Shafer. 
Googe. Hudson, Hoyt H. “Sonnets by Barnabe Googe.” PMLA, XLvitl. 
293-294. 
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Googe did write two poems in the form of the Shakespearean sonnet. 


Greene. Sanders, Chauncey E. ‘Robert Greene and His ‘Editors’.”” PMLA, 

xLvim. 392-417. 

Argues against the genuineness of Greene’s Vision, the Groatsworth of Wit, and the 
Repentance, at least in their entirety, and objects to relying on them for purposes of 
biography. 

Holland, Philemon. Borish, M. E. and Richardson, W. R. ‘‘Holland’s Livy, 

1600, and the 1686 Version.”” ML N, xivut. 457-459. 

Jonson. Whiting, George W. “The Hoe-Huntington Folio of Jonson.’ 

MLN, xtvut. 537-538. 

Lodge, Thomas. Sisson, Charles J. ‘Thomas Lodge and His Family.’ In 

Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, pp. 1-164. 


Much new material, mainly from a series of law suits in which Lodge and various mem- 
bers of his faimly were involved. 


Lyly, John. Jones, Deborah. “John Lyly at St. Bartholomew’s, or Much 
Ado about Washing.” In Charles J. Sisson, Thomas Lodge and Other 
Elizabethans, pp. 363-407. 


A lengthy account of a quarrel and suit between certain neighbors of John Lyly and his 
wife in which the writer figures rather slightly. 


Lyndsay. Mill, Anna J. “Representations of Lyndsay’s Satyre of the Three 
Estaitis. (Corrigenda to PM LA, xtvu, 636-651).” PMLA, xtvut. 315- 
316. 

Marlowe. Brooke, C. F. Tucker. ‘‘Notes on Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus.’’ PQ, 
xi. 17-23. 

Eccles, Mark W. ‘Marlowe and Watson.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries 
of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 246-248. 

New documents about Marlowe and Watson, one explaining Marlowe’s arrest in 1589 
over a fray in which one William Bradley was killed by the poet Thomas Watson; another 
indicating a second clash of Marlowe with the authorities when he was bound over to keep 
the peace toward the Constable and Headborough of Holywell St.; a third describing him 
as a yeoman of Norton Folgate, a liberty between Bishopsgate and Shoreditch. Marlowe’s 
friendship with Watson is established and new light cast on Watson’s life and works. 


Scudder, Harold H. “An Allusion in Tamburlaine.” LTLS, March 2, 
1933, p. 147. 
Marston. See below, s.v. Shakespeare. 
Massinger. Stochholm, Johanne M. (ed.). The Great Duke of Florence by 
Philip Massinger. Baltimore. (Bryn Mawr Coll. diss.) 
A critical edition with introduction and notes. 
See also Section vim, Miscellaneous, Shafer. 
Meres, Francis. Allen, Don Cameron. ‘“‘The Classical Scholarship of Francis 
Meres.” PMLA, xtviu. 418-425. 
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Shatters Meres’ reputation as a classical scholar by identifying his immediate or ulti- 
mate sources in quotation-books and compendia. 


Middleton. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “A Middleton Forgery.” PQ, xu. 
33-36. 

More, Sir Thomas. Sargent, Daniel. Thomas More. New York. 

Munday. Ashton, J. W. “Revision in Munday’s John a Kent and John a 
Cumber.” MLN, xvi. 531-537. 

Nashe. Knapp, Mary. “A Note on Nash’s Preface to Greene’s Menaphon.” 
N&Q, cixiv. 98. 
Smith, George W. ‘‘The Prose Satire of Thomas Nashe.” In University 

of Virginia Record, Extension Series, Publications and Research, Vol. u, 

No. 2, pp. 144-145 (1932). (Univ. of Virginia diss., brief abstract.) 

Norton. Baker, Howard. “Some Blank Verse Written by Thomas Norton 
before ‘Gorboduc’.” MLN, xtivut. 529-530. 

Painter, William. Wright, Louis B. ‘William Painter and the Vogue of 
Chaucer as a Moral Teacher.” MP, xxx1. 165-174. 


An account of the unique copy of Chaucer New Painted (c. 1623) in the Huntington 
Library. 


Peele. Sampley, Arthur M. “‘ ‘Verbal Tests’ for Peele’s Plays.” SP, xxx. 
473-496. 


Casts doubt on the validity of the verbal evidence on which J. M. Robertson and H. 
Dugdale Sykes base their attributions to Peele. 


Riche, Barnabe. Starnes, D. T. ‘“‘Barnabe Riche’s ‘Sappho Duke of Mon- 

tona’: A Study in Elizabethan Story-making.” SP, xxx. 455-472. 

A study of the source of the first narrative in the Farewell to Militarie Profession, which 
he finds in the legend of St. Eustace, with additions from the Palace of Pleasure, a romance 
of Heliodorus, and a number of lesser works. The contentions are supported by clear verbal 
parallels. Incidentally the dependence of The Weakest Goeth to the Wall upon Riche’s 
story rather than upon common sources is rendered virtually certain. 


Rowley. Dunkel, Wilbur D. “Did Not Rowley Merely Revise Middleton?” 
PMLA, xtvut. 799-805. 
Shakespeare. Adams, Joseph Q. ‘‘The Quarto of King Lear and Shorthand.” 
MP, xxx. 135-163. 
Convincing evidence that the quarto was printed from a copy taken down in short- 
hand. 
Addington, Marion H. “Juno’s Swans” [As You Like It, 1. iii. 71], 
N&Q, crxiv. 7. 
‘Shakespeare and Cicero.”?’ N&Q, cixv. 116-118. 
Parallels from John Dolman’s translation (1561) of the ‘Tusculum Disputations.’ 


“Round About Our Coal-Fire.”” N&Q, cixiv. 168-169. 
Illustrations of Shakespeare from an eighteenth century pamphlet. 
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Allen, B. Sprague. “Tom Coryat and Juliet’s ‘Balcony’.” PMLA, 
xLvi. 945-948. 


The word ‘balcony,’ like other Italian architectural terms (and like the thing itself) 
had not yet appeared in England when Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet, and the so- 
called ‘balcony scene’ made use of a simple window. 


Bolton, Joseph S. G. ‘‘Titus Andronicus: Shakespeare at Thirty.” SP, 
xxx. 208-224. 

Bradford, F. C. “Shakespeare and Bacon as Horticultural Prophets.” 
MLN, xtviu. 108-110; cf. p. 486. 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. A Note on Pericles [1. i. 10-11].”” MLN, xivim. 
110-111. 

Carruthers, C. H. “The Shakespearian ‘Ducdame’.”’ PQ, x11. 37-43. 

Childs, Ralph de S. ‘Influence of the Court Tragedy on the Play Scene in 
Hamlet.” J EGP, xxx. 44-50. 

Craig, Hardin. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Revisions.” Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., 
xrx (1931). 331-348. 

Curry, Walter C. “The Demonic Metaphysics of Macbeth.” SP, xxx. 
395-426. 

Deaton, Mary B. “Farewell, and Clap Your Hands.” Shakespeare Assoc. 
Bull., v1. 95-96. 

Doran, Madeleine. “Elements in the Composition of King Lear.’’ SP, 
xxx. 34-58. 


Successive stages in composition inferred from peculiarities of the quarto text. 


Draper, John W. ‘‘Desdemona: A Compound of Two Cultures.” Revue 
de Litt. Comp., x11. 337-351. 
“Some Details of Italian Local Colour in Othello.”” Shakes peare- 
Jahrbuch, xvut (1932), 125-127. 
“‘Shakespeare’s Rustic Servants.” Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Lx1x. 








87-101. 





“The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays.” SP, xxx. 225- 
242. 

Gaw, J. Allison. “‘A Note on Barnardine in Measure for Measure.” 
Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., vit. 93-95. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “‘Falstaff’s Impresa.”” N&Q, cixiv. 389. 

Greer, Clayton A. “The York and Lancaster Quarto-Folio Sequence.” 
PMLA, xtvim. 655-704, 


Evidence for the view that the Contention and the True Tragedy as well as the Folio 
2 and 3 Henry VI go back independently to a lost text. 


Hotson, Leslie. “Shakespeare and Mine Host of the Mermaid.” Adl. Mo., 
cLI. 708-714. 


Wm. Johnson, one of the trustees mentioned with Shakespeare in the purchase of the 
house in Blackfriars, was the keeper of the Mermaid Tavern. 
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“Shakespeare the Man: A New Portrait.” N. Y. Times Maga- 
sine, April 30, pp. 9 and 15. 


Contains incidental announcement of discovery of the “record of a violent quarrel 
between the elder Shakespeare and a group of four men, led by Ralph Cawdrey, the Cath- 
olic butcher and High Bailiff of Stratford, in the spring of 1582.” 


Knight, G. Wilson. “Shakespeare’s Tempests.”” LT LS, March 9, p. 167. 

Knox, R. S. “Shakespeare: Touchstone of Criticism.” Dalhousie Rev., 
xiv. 301-312. 

Kelcy, Alfred. ‘‘Notes on Othello.” PQ, x11. 360-376. 

Lathrop, Francis C. “‘ ‘It was a lover’.”” LT LS, Feb. 2, 1933, p. 76. 

Law, Robert A. “Two Shakespearian Pictures of Puritans.” Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, x1. 78-83. 


Passages in Richard III and Othello intended as reflections on the Puritans. 


Marsh, T. Reese. “Shakespeare’s Coriolanus and Contemporary Eng- 
land.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 
grees... , no pagination. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 269.) Brief ab- 
stract. 

Matheson, Belle S. The Invented Personages in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Philadelphia, 1932. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Mattingly, Garrett. “The Date of Shakespeare’s Sonnet CVII.” PMLA, 
xiv. 705-721. 

Mueschke, Paul and Fleisher, Jeannette. “Jonsonian Elements in the 
Comic Underplot of Twelfth Night.” PMLA, xtvm. 722-740. 

Morley, Christopher. Shakespeare and Hawaii. N. Y. 

Newhall, Richard A. “An Historical Bardolph.”” ML N, xtvut. 436-437. 

Norris, Edward T. ‘‘Titus Andronicus.” LT LS, May 11, 1933, p. 331. 

Pfeiffer, Karl G. “Shakespeare’s Company.” LT LS, Dec. 28, 1933, p. 921. 

Plimpton, George A. The Education of Shakespeare. Illustrated from the 
School-books in Use in his Time. New York. 

Praeger, W. E. “Did Shakespeare Know Plant Hybrids?” Jour. of Hered- 
ity, xxm1 (1932). 161-162. 

Price, H. T. ‘‘The Quarto and Folio Texts of Henry V.”’ PQ, x11. 24-32. 


Defends his view against Miss Simison (PQ, x1. 39-56). 


Radoff, M. L. “Influence of the French Farce in Henry V and The Merry 
Wives.” MLN, xtvutt. 427-435. 

Richards, Irving T. ““The Meaning of Hamlet’s Soliloquy.” PMLA, 
XLVI. 741-766. 

Rosenberg, S. L. Millard. ““The Original of the ‘Duke de Jarmany’.” 
Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxxv. 90-93. 

A characterization of the Count of Mémpelgard, alluded to in Merry Wives, more 
complimentary than that implied in Professor Hotson’s interpretation. The same article 
appears with the opening paragraphs abridged in Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., vit. 92-93. 
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Small, S. Asa. “The Ending of The Two Gentlemen of Verona.”” PMLA, 
xiv. 767-776. 

Spencer, Hazelton. “Seventeenth Century Cuts in Hamlet’s Soliloquies.” 
RES, 1x. 257-265. 

Spiker, Sina. “George Wilkins and the Authorship of Pericles.” SP, xxx. 
551-570. 


Argues from a comparison of Wilkins’ novel with the Shakespearean play and with the 
Twine version that Wilkins was not one of the collaborators in Pericles. 


Stoll, Elmer E. Art and Artifice in Shakespeare: A Study in Dramatic 
Contrast and Illusion. Cambridge. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Annual Bibliography of Shakespeariana for 
1932.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., vit. 1-48; 51-88. 

“Notes on The Comedy of Errors.” Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, txvm1 
(1932). 103-124. 

Wales, Julia G. ““Shakespeare’s Use of English and Foreign Elements in 
the Setting of Much Ado about Nothing.” Trans. Wisconsin Acad., xxvit. 
363-398. 

Walley, Harold R. “Shakespeare’s Conception of Hamlet.” PMLA, 
xiv. 777-798. 

“The Dates of Hamlet and Marston’s The Malcontent.” RES, rx. 
397-409. 


Concludes from circumstantial evidence that Hamlet preceded The Malcontent and that 
the similarities between the two plays must be interpreted in the light of this chronology. 


Williams, Loraine. ‘‘Published Shakespearean Music.” Quar. Jour. of 
Speech, xtx. 503-513. 

Willoughby, E. E. The Printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare. Oxford. 
(Suppl. to the Bibl. Soc. Trans., No. 8.) 


Makes it highly probable that the First Folio, announced in the catalogue of the Frank- 
furt Book Fair in October 1622, was held up to enable Jaggard to complete Vincent’s 
Discovery and one or two other books, presumably because his reputation for accuracy was 
involved. A second reason for the delay is suggested in the difficulty which Jaggard had in 
obtaining permission to print Rickard II, Henry IV, and Richard III, the copyright of 
which was held by Matthew Law, an explanation which accounts for the irregular gather- 
ing signed ‘gg’ between ‘g’ and ‘h.’ 

See under Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, and Miscellaneous, Tannen- 
baum. 

Shirley. MacMullan, Hugh. ‘The Sources of Shirley’s St. Patrick for Ire- 

land.”” PMLA, xtvut. 806-814. 


Finds the source in a life of St. Patrick by Jocelyn, monk of Furness, as Englished by a 
certain Frater B.B. and treated by Shirley with great freedom. 


Sidney. Hearsey, Marguerite. “‘Sidney’s Defense of Poesy and Amyot’s Pre- 
face in North’s Plutarch: A Relationship.” SP, xxx. 535-550. 
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Sidney’s indebtedness in certain trends of thought to Amyot’s preface. 


Zeeveld, W. Gordon. “‘The Uprising of the Commons in Sidney’s Arca- 


dia.”” MLN, xuvi. 209-217. 


Revisions suggest that in the original version Sidney was protesting against the French 
marriage of Elizabeth. 


Spenser. Bennett, Josephine W. ‘‘Spenser’s Venus and the Goddess Nature 

of the Cantos of Mutabilitie.”” SP, xxx. 160-192. 

Bryce, J. C. “‘Spenser’s ‘XII. Morall Vertues’.” LTLS, Aug. 10, p. 537. 

Draper, John W. “‘Spenser’s Use of the Perfective Prefix.” MLN, 
XLvIII. 226-228. 

Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘Spenser’s Cymocles.” MLN, xtviu. 230. 

Greenlaw, Edwin, Osgood, Charles G., and Padelford, Frederick M. 
(edd.). The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition. [Vol. 1] 
Baltimore. 

The Faerie Queene, Book Two, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, Special Editor, assisted by Ray 
Heffner, James G. McManaway, Ernest A. Strathmann. 

Harrison, T. P., Jr. ‘Spenser and the Earlier Pastoral Elegy.”” Univ. of 
Texas Studies in English, x11. 36-53. 

Heffner, Ray. “Did Spenser Die in Poverty?” MLN, xvii. 221-226. 

Feels that criticism has gone too far in discounting the circumstances of Spenser's 
death. 


Jenkins, Raymond. “Spenser at Smerwick.” LT LS, May 11, 1933, p. 331. 


Evidence that Spenser was an eye-witness at the surrender of Fort del Ore, in which 
Lord Grey’s good faith has been questioned. 


Johnson, Francis R. A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund 
Spenser printed before 1700. Baltimore. 

Johnston, Mary. “Parasites in Plautus and in Spenser.” Classical Weekly, 
xxvi. 104. 

Judson, Alexander C. Spenser in Southern Ireland, Bloomington, Ind. 

Lotspeich, Henry G. Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser. 
Princeton, 1932. (Princeton Studies in English, No. 9.) 

A dictionary guide with introductory essay. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘‘Spenser’s ‘Prosopopoia,’ lines 241-2.” N&Q, 
CLXIV. 62-63; 266-267. 

Parks, George B. “‘Gloriana’s Annual Feast.” LTLS, June 29, p. 447. 

Perkinson, Richard H. “‘The Plot of the Faerie Queene (PMLA, xtvu, 
81-8).”” PMLA, xtvut. 295-297. 

Criticism of Lawrence Blair’s paper, with Mr. Blair’s reply, pp. 297-299, and Mr. 
Perkinson’s rejoinder, pp. 299-301. 


Schulze, Ivan L. “Notes on Elizabethan Chivalry and The Faerie 
Queene.” SP, xxx. 148-159. 
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Sprague, Arthur C. “Gloriana’s Annual Feast.” LT LS, April 27, p. 295. 

Stirling, Brents. ‘‘The Concluding Stanzas of Mutabilitie.’”’ SP, xxx. 
193-204. 

Strathmann, Ernest A. “A Manuscript Copy of Spenser’s Hymnes.” 
MLN, xuvim. 217-221. 

Tuve, Rosemond. “A Mediaeval Commonplace in Spenser’s Cosmology.”’ 
SP, xxx. 133-147. 

Wurtsbaugh, Jewel. “‘The 1758 Editions of The Faerie Queene.” MLN, 
XLVI. 228-229. 

“Spenser Allusions.” PMLA, xiv. 623-628, 


Announcement by the Spenser Group of a Spenser allusion book. The editorial com- 
mittee invites contributions, and illustrates the desired form by specimen entries. 


Watson, Thomas. See above, s.v. Marlowe. 

Wilkins, George. See above, s.v. Shakespeare. 

Woodes, Nathaniel. Jackson, William A. ‘‘Woodes’s Conflict of Conscience.” 
LTLS, Sept. 7, 1933, p. 592. 
Wine, Celesta. ‘‘Woodes’s Conflict of Conscience.’’ LT LS, Nov. 23, p. 840. 


Identifies the source as Matthew Gribalde’s account of the life and death of Spiera as 
translated into English by Edward Aglionby under the title A Notable and Marveilous 
Epistle. 

VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Clapp, Sarah L. C. “The Subscription Enterprises of John 

Ogilby and Richard Blome.” M P, xxx. 365-379. 

Friederich, Werner P. “‘Die Diesseits-Jenseits Spannung in der englischen 
Barocklyrik.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1932, pp. 238- 
241. 

Harrison, Charles T. ‘“‘The Ancient Atomists and English Humanism of 
the Seventeenth Century.” Harvard Univ.... Summaries of Theses... 
1932, pp. 257-259. 

“Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle, and the Ancient Atomists.”’ Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 191-218. 

Shafer, Robert (ed.). Seventeenth Century Studies, by Members of the 

Graduate School, University of Cincinnati. Princeton, N. J. 


Three essays: Benj. T. Spencer: Philip Massinger, pp. 1-119; Mary E. Cochnower: 
John Ford, pp. 121-275; Dan Gibson: Samuel Butler, pp. 277-335. 


Smith, Alpheus W. “‘Collections and Notes of Prose Fiction in England, 
1660-1714.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1932, pp. 281- 
284. 


A “critical and analytical bibliography of original and translated prose fiction printed 
in England, 1660-1714.” 

Whiting, George W. “‘The Authorship of the Ludlow Pamphlets.” N&Q, 
CLV. 426-427. 
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Williamson, George. “The Restoration Revolt Against Enthusiasm.”’ 
SP, xxx. 571-603. 
Bacon. Cook, Robert C. “Bacon Predicted Triumphs of Plant Breeding.”’ 
Jour. of Heredity, xxm (1932). 162-165. 
Lemmi, Charles W. The Classic Deities in Bacon: A Study in Mythologi- 
cal Symbolism. Baltimore. 
Whitaker, Virgil K. ‘‘Bacon and the Renaissance Encyclopedists.”’ Ab- 
stracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., vit. 49-52. 
A study of Francis Bacon in the light of six encyclopedists of the sixteenth century to 
appraise his originality and his heritage from his predecessors. 


Barret, Robert. Towle, Carroll S. “Robert Barret.” LTLS, Feb. 9, p. 92. 
Behn, Aphra. Harris, Brice. ““Aphra Behn’s ‘Bajazet to Gloriana’.”” LTLS, 
Feb. 9, 1933, p. 92. 
Browne, Sir Thomas. Cawley, Robert R. “Sir Thomas Browne and His 
Reading.” PMLA, xtvut. 426-470. 
Kane, Robert J. “James Crossley, Sir Thomas Browne, and the Fraz- 
ment on Mummies.”’ RES, 1x. 
Crossley not only admitted indirectly his authorship of the Fragment, but internal 
evidence (of vocabulary) makes it difficult to believe that Browne could have written it. 


Smith, Lucile D. “The Influence of Sir Thomas Browne and the History 
of His Reputation through the Nineteenth Century.” Ohio State Univ. Ab- 
stracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 9 (1932), pp. 295-302. 

Withington, Robert. “‘Religio Duorum Medicorum.” International Jour. 
of Ethics, xii. 413-428. 

Butler, Samuel. Quintana, Ricardo. ‘“‘The Butler-Oxenden Correspond- 

ence.” MLN, xtvmz. 1-11. 

New data, including an unpublished letter of Butler’s, throwing some light on the date 
and interpretation of Hudibras. 


“Butler.” MLN, xtviit. 486. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer. 
Congreve. Hodges, John C. “The Ballad in Congreve’s Love for Love.” 
PMLA, xtvim. 953-954. 
Cornwallis, Sir Wm. Bennett, R. E. “The Publication of Cornwallis’s 
Essayes and Paradoxes.” RES, rx. 197-198. 
“Sir William Cornwallis’s Use of Montaigne.” PMLA, xivim. 
1080-1089. 
Identifies the essays of Montaigne which Cornwallis apparently knew and considers 
the nature of the indebtedness. 








Crashaw. Warren, Austin. ““The Mysticism of Richard Crashaw.” Church 
Qu. Rev., cxv1. 75-92; also pub. in Symposium, tv. 135-155. 

“Crashaw’s Paintings at Cambridge.” MLN, xtvut. 365-366. 

“‘Crashaw and Peterhouse.” LT LS, Aug. 13, 1931, p. 621. 
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On Crashaw’s associates at Peterhouse and those to whom he served as tutor. Omitted 
from 1931 bibl. 


Davies, Sir John. Purcell, J. M. ‘Sidney a Source for Sir John Davies.” 


PQ, x11. 85-88. 
Denham. Banks, Theodore H., Jr. “Sir John Denham.” LTLS, Feb. 9, 
p. 92. 


Digby, Sir Kenelm. Nicoll, Allardyce. “Sir Kenelm Digby, Poet, Philos- 
opher, and Pirate of the Restoration.” Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., Xx1. 
330-350. 

Donne. Bennett, R. E. “The Addition to Donne’s Catalogus Librorum.” 
MLN, xvii. 167-168. 

Haddow, G. C. “‘Donne’s Prose.’’ Queen’s Quar., xt. 87-98. 

Drama. Edmunds, James M. “An Example of Early Sentimentalism.” 

MLN, xuvttt. 94-97. 


The Spanish Wives (1696) by Mary Griffith Pix. 


Stroup, Thomas B. “Philosophy and Drama.”’ LTLS, Jan. 19, p. 40. 
Wiley, Autrey N. ‘Female Prologues and Epilogues in English Plays.” 
PMLA, xtvut. 1060-1079. 
Drummond of Hawthornden. Greene, Guy S. “‘Bacon a Source for Drum- 
mond.” MLN, xtvim. 230-232. 


Clear echoes of Bacon in A Cypress Grove. 


Wallerstein, Ruth C. “The Style of Drummond of Hawthornden in Its 
Relation to His Translation.”” PMLA, xtvur. 1090-1107. 
Dryden. Bredvold, Louis I. “‘Notes on John Dryden’s Pension.”” MP, xxx. 
267-274. 


From the evidence now completely available in the Calendar of Treasury Books it is 
possible to relieve Dryden of a number of charges commonly made against him. 


Burrows, Dorothy. The Relation of Dryden’s Serious Plays and Dramatic 
Criticism to Contemporary French Literature. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of Illinois, 
abstract of diss.) 

Haraszti, Zoltan. “The Plays of John Dryden.” More Books, vu. 1-13; 
45-59. 





“Dryden’s Adaptations and Operas.” More Books, vit. 89-99. 
Nungezer, Edwin. ‘‘A Dryden Allusion.” LT LS, Nov. 2, 1933, p. 751. 
Thorp, Willard. ‘‘A New Manuscript Version of Dryden’s Epilogue to 

Sir Fopling Flutter.” RES, rx. 198-199. 

D’Urfey. Day, Cyrus L. (ed.). The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey. Cambridge, 
Mass. ( Harvard Studies in English, Vol. 1x.) 

Etherege. See above, s.v. Dryden. 

Fuller, Thomas. Lyman, Dean B., Jr. “‘A Critical Biography of Thomas 
Fuller.” In University of Virginia Record, Extension Series, Publications 
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and Research, Vol. 11, No. 2, p. 144 (1932). (Univ. of Virginia diss., brief 
abstract.) 
Gomersall, Robert. Schneider, Elisabeth. “Some Notes on Robert Gomer- 
sall.”” RES, rx. 170-175. 
Important new biographical material, including the date of his death, the identity of 
his wife, and his part in the public controversies of the time. 
Herrick. Hooker, Edward N. ‘‘Herrick and Song-Books.’”’ LT LS, March 2, 
1933, p. 147; June 1, 1933, p. 380. 
Lossing, M. L. S. ‘Herrick: His Epigrams and Lyrics.” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., 11. 239-254. 
Locke. Lamprecht, Sterling P. “John Locke and His Essay.’? Columbia 
Univ. Quar., xxv. 204-219. 
Mercurius Politicus. Weber, Hilmar H. ‘‘On a File of Mercurius Politicus 
in the Harvard College Library.”” N&Q, cixiv. 364-366. 
Milton. Addington, Marion H. “Milton: Some Parallels.” N&Q, cixiv. 
132-133. 
Dorian, Donald C. “The Question of Autobiographical Significance in 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso.” M P, xxxt. 175-182. 
Farrison, William L. “Classical Allusions in Paradise Lost, Books I and 
Il.” Eng. Jour., XX. 
Gottfried, Rudolf. “Milton, Lactantius, Claudian, and Tasso.” SP, 
xxx. 497-503. 


Adds Tasso’s I} Monde Creato to the sources of Milton’s Epitaphium Hamonis. 
Hanford, J. H. ‘‘Milton’s Death of a Fair Infant.’”’ RES, rx. 312-315. 
Advances the date to early summer of 1625. 

“The Marriage of Edward Phillips and Anne Milton.” RES, 





1x. 58-60. 


Document in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library relating to the inheritance of Anne 
Milton, the poet’s sister, just married or about to be married to Edward Phillips (1623). 


Henry, Nathaniel H. “Milton’s Official Translations.” LTLS, Aug. 17, 
p. 549. 

McCain, John W., Jr. ““Milton’s Ars Logica.” N&Q, cixiv. 149-150. 

Patterson, Frank A. The Student’s Milton. Being the complete poems of 
John Milton with the greater part of his prose works . . . together with new 
translations into English of his Italian, Latin, and Greek poems. Revised 
edition. N. Y. 


This new edition, besides being furnished with notes, contains about a hundred pages 
of additional text which “include the Prolusions and the Familiar Letters, complete in 
translation, the Letter to a Friend, from the Cambridge Manuscript, the subjects for poems 
and plays, from the same source, the four early lives of Milton, and selections from the 
three Defences and the Hisiory of Britain; there are also selections from the lives by Toland 
and Richardson of data not given in the preceding biographies, and also selections of typi- 
cal early opinions concerning Milton and his work.” 
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Patterson, Frank A. and others (edd.). The Works of John Milton. Vols. 
vui-Ix; x1v-xv. N. Y. 

Vol. vit: Joannis Miltoni Angli Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio Secunda, ed. Eugene J. 
Strittmatter with the trans. of George Burnett, London, 1809, revised by Moses Hadas. 
Vol. 1x: Joannis Miltoni Angli Pro Se Defensio contra Alexandrum Morum Ecclesiasten,ed. 
Eugene J. Strittmatter with the trans. of George Burnett, London, 1809, revised by Moses 
Hadas; Vols. xtv-xv: De Doctrina Christiana, [Book 1] ed., with the trans. of Charles R. 
Sumner, D.D., by James Holly Hanford and Waldo Hilary Dunn. 


Patterson, Frank A. (ed.). The Cambridge Manuscript of John Milton. 
Lycidas and Some of the Other Poems Reproduced from the Collotype Facsimile. 
N. Y. (Facsimile Text Soc., v. 17.) 

Post, Martin M. “‘Milton’s Twin Lyrics at Three Hundred.” Eng. Jour., 
xx11, 567-580. 

Ransom, John C. ‘A Poem Nearly Anonymous [Lycidas].”” Amer. Rev., 
1. 179-203; 444-467. 

Part 1 bears the sub-title: The Poet and His Formal Tradition. 


Raymond, Dora Neill. Oliver’s Secretary: John Milton in an Era of Revolt. 
N. Y., 1932. 

Stevens, Albert K. “Milton and Chartism.” PQ, x11. 377-388. 

Stoll, Elmer E. “From the Superhuman to the Human in Paradise 
Lost.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 111, 3-16. 
“Belial as an Example.” MLN, xtvimt. 419-427. 


An example of literature as imagination rather than life. 


Wilmer, W. H. ‘‘The Blindness of Milton.” J EGP, xxxtr. 301-315. 
Diagnosis of glaucoma by a well-known occulist. 


Neale, Thomas. Harbage, Alfred. ‘A Seventeenth-Century Ballad.” LTLS, 
June 8, 1933, p. 396. 
Oxinden, Henry. Dawson, Giles E. ‘‘Henry Oxinden.” LT LS, June 1, p. 380. 


Commonplace book now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 


Otway. Babcock, R. W. ‘“‘The Reverend Montague Summers as Editor of 
Otway.” PMLA, xtvim. 948-952. 

Pepys. Stewart, Herbert L. ‘“‘The Pepys Tercentenary.”’ Dalhousie Rev., 
xIv. 273-292. 

Rust, George. Nicolson, Marjorie H. (ed.). A Letter of Resolution concerning 
Origen and the Chief of His Opinions by George Rust. Reproduced from 
the edition of 1661. New York. (Facsimile Text Soc., Series 111, Vol. 3). 

Settle, Elkanah. Fletcher, Edward G. “Bibliography of Elkanah Settle.” 
N&Q, crxiv. 114. 

Ham, Roswell G. “The Authorship of A Session of the Poets.” RES, 

1x. 319-322. 


Restates the grounds for his attribution of the piece to Settle and adds a new item of 
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corroborative evidence, supplying incidentally some details concerning Settle’s quarre| 
with Otway. 


Shadwell. Whitehall, Harold. ““Thomas Shadwell and the Lancashire )j. 
alect.” Essays and Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit... . Univ. of Mich., 
pp. 261-278. (Univ. of Mich. Pub., Lang. and Lit., vol. x.) 

South, Robert. Roberts, Donald A. ‘‘A Speech by Robert South.” L715, 
Nov. 2, 1933, p. 751. 

Vaughan. Clough, Wilson O. “Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philos. 
ophy.” PMLA, xtvim. 1108-1130. 

Evidences in the poet’s work of his familiarity with Hermetic thought, possibly through 
his brother’s known interest in the subject. 


Martin, Burns. ““Vaughan’s The World.” LT LS, Aug. 3, 1933, p. 525. 
Smith, Arthur J. M. “Some Relations between Henry Vaughan and 
Thomas Vaughan.” Papers of the Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Let- 
ters, xvimt. 551-561. 
Wycherley. Vincent, Howard P. “The Death of William Wycherley.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 219-242. 


From the records of the lawsuit brought by Wycherley’s nephew it appears that 
Wycherley’s marriage was plotted by a cousin to secure for the cousin’s mistress and later 
wife the jointure which the dramatist had the pe to make. Wycherley’s compliance 
was clearly unwilling and irresponsible. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Robert J. The Clubs of Augustan London. Cambridge, 

Mass. (Harvard Studies in English, Vol. v1). 

Beck, Richard. “J6n pPorlaksson—Icelandic Translator of Pope and 
Milton.” J EGP, xxx. 572-585. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, xtviu. 370-378. 

Black, F. G. “The Technique of Letter Fiction in English from 1740 to 
1800.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 291-312. 

Bredvold, Louis I. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibli- 
ography.” PQ, x11. 97-129. 

Churchill, Irving L. ‘‘The Percy-Warton Letters—Additions and Correc- 
tions.” PMLA, xtvim. 301-303. 

Draper, John W. “The Rise of English Neo-Classicism.”’ Revue Anglo- 
Américaine, x. 399-409. 

Hamm, Victor M. “The Imagination in English Neo-Classical Thought 
and Literature (c. 1650-1780).” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses 

. 1932, pp. 251-254. 

Horning, Sister Mary Eulogia. Evidences of Romantic Treatment of Re- 
ligious Elements in Late Eighteenth-Century Minor Poetry (1771-1800). 
Washington, 1932. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 
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Lovejoy, Arthur O. “The Chinese Origin of a Romanticism.” J EGP, 
xxx. 1-20. 


The emergence of a taste for Chinese gardens, and later architecture, furniture, etc., 
and its influence in undermining the worship of regularity and symmetry. 

Lyle, Guy R. “A Royal Book-Collector” [George III]. Library Quar., m1. 
180-191. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Two Chapbooks Printed by Andrew Steuart.” 
ABC, m1. 325-328. 

MacDonald, W. L. “The Augustan ‘Mobility’.”” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
11. 200-216. 

McKillop, Alan D. “‘A Critic of 1741 on Early Poetry.” SP, xxx. 504- 
521. 

An account of an snonymous work called The Polite Correspondence, in which the 
hands of John Campbell and William Oldys are probably to be traced, and which shows an 
early interest in Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian poetry. 


Moore, Cecil A. (ed.). English Prose of the Eighteenth Century. New York. 
[Anthology.] 

Rose, Ruth O. “Poetic Hero-Worship in the Late Eighteenth Century.” 
PMLA, xtvur. 1182-1202. 

Sharp, Robert L. ‘“‘The Revolt against Metaphysical Poetry: A Study in 
the Development of Neo-Classicism in England.”” Harvard Univ. . . . Sum- 
maries of Theses .. . 1932, pp. 278-281. 

Stearns, Bertha M. “Early English Periodicals for Ladies (1700-1760).” 
PMLA, xtviut. 38-60. 

Templeman, William D. ‘“‘Contributions to the Bibliography of Eight- 
eenth-Century Aesthetics.” MP, xxx. 309-316. 

Additions to Draper’s bibliography. 

Warner, James H. “The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to 
Rousseau’s Two Discours.’”’ PMLA, xtvimt. 471-487. 

Arbuthnot, John. Beattie, Lester M. “The Authorship of The Quidnuncki’s ”’ 

M P, xxx. 317-320. 

Evidence for Arbuthnot’s authorship of the poem. 


Berkeley. A. K[eogh]. “Bishop Berkeley’s Gift of Books in 1733.” Vale 
Univ. Library Gazette, vim. 1-41. 


Contains a classified list and some unpublished letters. 


Blair. Parsons, Coleman O. “The Canon of Robert Blair’s Poetry.” N&Q, 
CLXIv. 185-186. 

Blake. Mabbott, Thomas O. “More Early American Publications of Blake.” 
N&Q, cixv. 279 

“The Text of Blake’s ‘A Fairy Stepd upon My Knee’.” N&Q, 





CLXIV. 388-389. 
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+ 
a “Blake’s American Fame.” LTLS, Feb. 23, 1933, p. 127. ! 
ae Boswell. Foster, Finley. “‘Piozzian Rhymes.” LT LS, March 30, 1933, p. 230, | light 
ba 4 Tinker, Chauncey B. (ed.). Boswell’s Life of Johnson. N. Y. : : 
| Te Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, in the collection ; Fie 
| bd } of Lieut. Col. Ralph Heyward Isham, ed. Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. : ai 
| ta Pottle. Vol. xvi: Journal of James Boswell 1786-1789; Letters to Mrs, | 
P . Boswell. [N. Y.] Privately printed. 


oe Boyse, Samuel. Griffith, H. D. ‘‘Boyse’s Albion’s Triumph.” Univ. of Texas 
: Studies in English, x111. 84-94. 


Reprints the poem with the evidence for Boyse’s authorship. : Git 
ian | Buchanan, James. See Section 1 above. Go 


Burke. Bryant, Donald G. “Edmund Burke on Oratory.”’ Quar. Jour. of 
Speech, x1x. 1-18. 


Burns. Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “Burns and Jenny Clow.” MLN, xtvim. 











168-172. Li 
An unpublished letter throwing a little additional light on one of Burns’s Edinburgh 
intrigues. bei 
+ ‘ “* Antique’ Smith and His Forgeries of Robert Burns.”’ Colophon’ 
fl Part XIII, no pagination (16 pages). : M 
Ba Carew, B. M. Collins, Ralph L. “‘An Early Edition of B. M. Carew.” MLN, : 
XLVI. 249-251. x! 
Curchill, Charles. Butterfield, L. H. ‘‘Charles Churchill and A Fragment of 
t an Epic Poem.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 313-327. Si 
Ae Cibber, Colley. Knapp, Lewis M. “Colley Cibber to His Daughter.” N&Q, 
q cLxv. 80. 
y An unpublished letter. 
i‘ 
F at | Defoe. Burch, Charles E. “British Criticism of Defoe as a Novelist, 1719- 
WE 1860.” ESt, txvi1. 178-198. 
Fletcher, Edward G. “Some University of Texas Copies of Robinson : . 
Crusoe, Parti.” N&Q, cixiv. 4-5. c 
; Hatfield, Theodore M. “Moll Flanders in Germany.” JEGP, xxxtl. ; 
ba: & 51-65. | sy 
: 
‘ hy Suggests an episode in Dampier’s Voyage and a schoolfellow of Defoe’s to account for 
i the name Robinson Crusoe. : f 
tt 
i Drama. Jackson, Alfred. ‘Play Notices from the Burney Newspapers 1700- ] 
a 2 1703.” PMLA, xtvitt. 815-849. 
ie . Ross, Julian L. ‘“‘Dramatist versus Audience in the Early Eighteenth 
be a f Century.” PQ, x1. 73-81. 


Fawcett, Joseph. Adams, M. Ray. “Joseph Fawcett and Wordsworth’s 
Solitary.” PMLA, xtvut. 508-528. 
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A study of the life and writings of the English radical revealing him in a more favorable 
light than is usual. 


Fielding. Bissell, Frederick O. Fielding’s Theory of the Novel. Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Cornell Studies in English, xx11.) 

Garrick. Little, David M. “Letters of David Garrick.’?’ LTLS, March 9, 
1933, p. 167. 

“David Garrick.”” N&Q, crxiv. 442. 


Asks for help on quotations in Garrick’s letters. 





Gibbon. McCloy, Shelby T. Gibbon’s Antagonism to Christianity. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Goldsmith. Addington, Marion H. “ ‘The Fair Thief’.”” N&Q, cixiv. 438- 
440. 
Crane, Ronald S. “‘ ‘Oliver Goldsmith, M. B.’”” MLN, xtvutt. 462-465. 

and Friedman, Arthur. ‘Goldsmith and the Encyclopedie.” 

LTLS, May 11, 1933, p. 331. 

Records many borrowings of Goldsmith from the Encyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alem- 
bert. 





Friedman, Arthur. ‘“‘An Essay by Goldsmith in the Lady’s Magazine.” 
M P, xxx. 320-321. 

Gallaway, W. F., Jr. “The Sentimentalism of Goldsmith.” PMLA, 
xLvi. 1167-1181. 

Kent, Elizabeth E. Goldsmith and His Booksellers. Ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell 
Studies in English, xx.) 

Schorer, Mark. ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer: A Parallel.’’ ML N, xiv. 91-94. 


An episode of a mistaken inn in Mrs. Centlivre’s The Man Bewitch’d. 


“‘Centlivre and Goldsmith.”” MLN, xiv. 486. 
Seitz, R. W. “Goldsmith and the Annual Register.’’ MP, xxx1. 183-194. 


Parallels between Goldsmith’s History of England in a Series of Letiers and Burke’s 
“History of the Present War” in the Annual Register for 1758-61. 


Gray. Jones, W. Powell. ‘Books Owned by Gray.”” LTLS, June 1, p. 380. 
See below, s.v. Temple of Tragedy, The. 

Halifax. Kern, John D. “An Unpublished MS. of Charles Montague, Earl 
of Halifax (1661-1715).” JEGP, xxx. 66-69. 


Description of a MS. containing considerable verse by Halifax, in finished and un- 
finished form. 





Hervey, John, Lord. Shafer, Robert. ‘‘Hervey’s Memoirs.”’ Amer. Rev., 11. 
199-230. 

Inchbald. Joughin, George L. “The Life and Work of Elizabeth Inchbald.”’ 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 263-264. 

Johnson. Evans, Bergen B. “Dr. Johnson as a Biographer.” Harvard Univ. 
. . » Summaries of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 248-251. 
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Monaghan, Frank. “Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Letters to Peter Jay.” Co- 
lumbia Univ. Quar., xxv. 85-94, 
Struble, Mildred C. A Johnson Handbook. N. Y. 
See Section vi, s.o. Chaucer. 
Kelly, Hugh. Schorer, Mark. “Hugh Kelly: His Place in the Sentimental 
School.” PQ, x11. 389-401. 
Knapp, Francis. Warren, Austin. ““To Mr. Pope: Epistles from America.” 
PMLA, xtvinmt. 61-73. 


A friend of Pope’s, who migrated to America. 


Mackenzie. Parsons, Coleman O. “Henry Mackenzie and Italian Litera- 
ture.” N&Q, cixiv. 204-205. 

Modish Couple, The. Wood, Charles B. “ ‘Captain B 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 243-255. 





’s Play’.” 


The Modish Couple was apparently the work of Prince Frederick and Lord Harvey: 
though produced as the work of Captain Charles Bodens. Its condemnation was due to 
political opponents. 


Monboddo, Lord. Lovejoy, Arthur O. ““Monboddo and Rousseau.” MP, 
xxx. 275-296. 

More, Hannah. Child, Philip. “‘Portrait of a Woman of Affairs—Old Style.” 
Univ. of Toronto Qu., 111. 87-102. 

Novel. Singer, Godfrey F. The Epistolary Novel: Its Origin, Development, 
Decline, and Residuary Influence. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Watt, W. W. Shilling Shockers of the Gothic School. Cambridge, Mass., 

1932. ( Harvard Honors Theses in English, No. 5.) 

Percy, Bishop. Ogburn, Vincent H. ‘‘The Wilkinson MSS. and Percy’s 
Chinese Books.”’ RES, 1x. 30-36. 

Pope. Babcock, R. W. “The Text of Pope’s To Mrs. M. B. on Her Birth- 
day.”” MLN, xuvimt. 452-457. 

De la Harpe, Jacqueline. Le Journal des Savants et la Renommée de Pope 
en France au X VIII« Siécle. Berkeley, Calif. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. 
Phil., Vol. xv1, No. 2, pp. 173-216.) 

Sherburn, George. ““Two Notes on the Essay on Man.” PQ, x11. 402-403. 


I. Bolingbroke’s “Fragments” and the Essay on Man; II. The Universal Prayer and 
the Essay on Man. 


Prior. Carroll, Edward L. “‘A Memoir of Matthew Prior.”? Union College 
Bulletin, xxvi. 43-61. 
Richardson. Lefever, Charlotte. “Richardson’s Paradoxical Success.”’ 
PMLA, xtvutt. 856-860. 
McKillop, Alan D. “Richardson’s Early Years as a Printer.’”’ RES, 1x. 
67-70. 
Sale, Wm. M., Jr. “Sir Charles Grandison and the Dublin Pirates.” Yale 
Univ. Library Gazette, v1. 80-86. 
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Shaftesbury. Alderman, William E. “Shaftesbury and the Doctrine of 
Optimism in the Eighteenth Century.” Trans. Wisconsin Acad., XXvutt. 


297-305. 
Shenstone. Hill, Charles J. ‘Graves’ Urn in Memory of Shenstone.” N&Q, 


cLxv. 165. 
Sheridan. Parsons, Coleman O. “Smollett’s Influence on Sheridan’s The 


Rivals.”? N&Q, cixtv. 39-41. 
Smollett. Birss, John H. ‘Note on Smollett Letter No. 37.”” N&Q, cixv. 189. 


“A Letter of Tobias Smollett.”” N&Q, cixiv. 315-316. 
Knapp, Lewis M. “More Smollett Letters.” ML N, xtvumt. 246-249. 
Two unpublished letters. 


Southerne, Thomas. Dodds, John W. Thomas Southerne, Dramatist. New 
Haven. ( Yale Studies in English, 81.) 
Spiller, James. Whiting, George W. “ ‘Spiller’s Jests’.” MLR, xxvu. 238- 


240. 
Steele. Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Some Unpublished Letters of Richard Steele to 


the Duke of Newcastle.’”? ML N, xtvmn1. 232-246. 
Twelve unpublished letters throwing light on Steele’s relations with Newcastle. 


“Richard Steele.” MLN, xtvumt. 485-486. 

Swift. Birss, J. H. ‘A Volume from Swift’s Library.”” N&Q, cixiv. 334. 
Eddy, William E. (ed.). Swift’s Works, 2 v., New York, 1932-1933. 
Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. “Jonathan Swift’s ‘The Day of Judgement’.” 


PMLA, xtvut. 850-855. 
Webster, C. M. “‘A Possible Source for A Tale of a Tub.” MLN, xtviu. 


251-253. 
Possible influence of Der Eislebische Christliche Ritter (1613). 
“Swift and Some Earlier Satirists of Puritan Enthusiasm.” 


PMLA, xtvim. 1141-1153. 
Temple of Tragedy, The. Hall, Edward B. ‘“‘ ‘The Temple of Tragedy’.” 


LTLS, May 18, 1933, p. 348. 
Poem of 413 lines recently found in the Harvard Library. 
Thomson. Whiting, George W. “James Thomson, Editor of Areopagitica.” 
N&Q, cixiv. 457. 
Evidence for Thomson’s authorship of the preface to the 1738 edition. 


Warton, Joseph. MacClintock, William D. Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope: 
A History of the Five Editions. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Buceta, Erasmo. ‘Traducciones Inglesas de Romances en el 
Primer Tercio del Siglo XIX.” RFE, xx. 64-67. 


Notes on the translations of Sir John Bowring. 
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Dunn, Waldo H. Lectures on Three Eminent Victorians. Claremont, 
Calif., 1932 (Scripps College Papers, No. 4). 





| 1. Carlyle and the Eternal Verities; m. Ruskin and the Values of Life; mr. Arnold and é' 
4 the Conduct of Life. > Bila 
| Mabbott, Thomas O. “The Correspondence of John Tomlin.” Né&0, : 
' CLxIv. 293-294. 5 Br 
Letters from Tennyson, Aubrey de Vere, Macaulay, T. N. Talfourd. 
Moore, Anne C. “Children’s Books of Yesterday.” Bull. N. Y. Pub, > zB 
Libr., xxxvit. 471-478. 
Notes on a joint exhibition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the N. Y. Public 5 Br 
Library. s 6«&Bs 
Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘Lunar Characters in Science and Fiction.” N&0, 
CLXIV. 346-348. d B 
Rogers, Winfield H. ‘Satire in English Prose Fiction, 1806-1832.” j Se 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1932, pp. 276-278. 2 B 
Stevenson, Lionel. ‘Romanticism Run to Seed.” Virginia Qu. Rev., 1x. : 
510-525. 4 
Tilghman, Tench F. “‘The Literary Ballad in English Poetry of the Nine- ; Ss 
teenth Century.” Univ. of Virginia Abstracts of Diss. 1932-1933, pp. 20-21. 
Victorian Literature Group. “Victorian Bibliography for 1932.” MP, 5 J 
Xxx, 399-434. ’ 
Allingham, William. Howe, M. L. “Notes on the Allingham Canon.” P0, ; 
x11. 290-297. 
Arnold, Matthew. Davies, Frank J. J. ‘Matthew Arnold.””’ LT LS, March 
9, 1933, p. 167. ; 


Knickerbocker, Wm. S. ‘‘Semaphore.”’ Sewanee Rev., x1. 152-174. 
On the relations of Arnold and Clough. 


Lowry, Howard F. (ed.). The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough. New York, 1932, 
Motter, T. H. Vail. ‘A New Arnold Letter and an Old Swinburne 

; Quarrel.” LTLS, Aug. 31, 1933, p. 576. 

Tinker, Chauncey B. “‘Arnold’s Poetic Plans.’’ Yale Rev., xx11. 782-793. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Source of Arnold’s Jacopone Sonnet.” MP, 
xxx. 200-202. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Dunn. 
Austen, Jane. Koch, Ruth C. “Jane Austen’s Letters.” LTLS, July 13, 

1933, p. 480. 


Illustration of Jane Austen’s remarks on dress. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. and Birss, John H. “Jane Austen’s Letters.” 
LTLS, July 13, 1933, p. 480. 

Originals of four letters in American libraries. 
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Tallmadge, Abby L. ‘“‘Jane Austen’s Letters.”’ LT LS, Jan. 19, 1933, p. 40. 
“Letters of Jane Austen.” LTLS, April 13, 1933, p. 261. 


Annotations of various passages. 





Blackmore. Hench, Atcheson L. ‘‘Three Letters from Blackmore to the 
Haynes.” AmLit, tv (1932). 199-208. 

Bronté, Charlotte. Ratchford, Fannie E. and DeVane, Wm. C. Legends 
of Angria: Compiled from the Early Writings of Charlotte Bronté. New 
Haven. 

Bronté, Emily. Bradner, Leicester. “The Growth of Wuthering Heights.” 
PMLA, xvi. 129-146. 

Browning, Eliz. Barrett. Schinz, Albert. See Frencu, p. 1364. 

Browning, Robert. Ariail, J. M. ‘“‘ ‘The Grammarian’s Funeral’—A Note.” 
PMLA, xtuvitt. 954-956. 

Armstrong, A. Joseph. Browning the World Over, being Baylor University 
Browning Interests, Series Six: Browning’s International Influence; and Series 
Seven: A Bibliography of Foreign Browningiana. Waco, Texas. (The Baylor 
Bulletin, Vol. xxxvi, Nos. 3 and 4.) 

Davies, Frank. ‘“‘Browning’s The Guardian Angel.”’ LT LS, Oct. 12, p. 692. 

Hinckley, Edward B. “‘Browning and the Bible.’? Harvard Univ.... 
Summaries of Theses .. . 1932, pp. 260-263. 

Hood, Thurman L. (ed.). Letters of Robert Browning, collected by Thomas 
J. Wise. New Haven. 

Howell, A. C. “ ‘Hannibal Scratchy’ in Browning’s Pippa Passes.” 
N&O, cixv. 351. 

Ley, Wilfred R. ‘“The Brownings in Paris.’’ Amer. Rev., 1. 308-312. 

Phelps, William L. “Robert Browning on Spiritualism.”’ Yale Rev., 
xx. 125-138. 


Includes two hitherto unprinted letters of Browning. 


Byron. Kessel, Marcel (ed.). Fugitive Pieces by George Gordon Noél Byron: 
Reproduced from the First Edition. N. Y. (Facsimile Text Soc., Ser. b 
vol. 8.) 

Rockel, Henry J. ‘‘The Byronic Hero.”” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries 

of Theses .. . 1932, pp. 273-276. 

Schramm, W. L. “What Shall We Say of Byron?” Eng. Jour., xxu. 

666-671. 

Carlyle. Coffin, Edward F. ‘‘American First Editions of Carlyle.’’ ABC, 
IV. 236-238. 

Dyer, Isaac W. “‘Carlyle Reconsidered.’ Sewanee Rev., xu. 144-151. 
Murphy, Ella M. “Carlyle’s Attitude toward France, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Saint-Simonians.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing 

Candidates for Higher Degrees... , no pagination (Univ. of Iowa Studies, 

n.s., No. 269). Brief abstract. 

Shine, Hill. “‘Carlyle’s Intellectual Development during His Scottish 
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Period, 1795-1834.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record, No. 282 (1932), pp. 47- 

















48 (abstract of diss.). 
| See above, s.v. Miscellaneous. Dunn. jor 
4 Clough. See above, s.v. Arnold, Matthew. a 
rie Coleridge. Carver, P. L. “ ‘Inoculation, heavenly maid! descend’!” RES, ‘ 
i Ix. 71. 
El 
Source of the quotation, Gent. Mag., Oct. 1783. 
Clarke, George H. “Certain Symbols in The Rime of the Ancient Ma- G 
riner.”’ Queen’s Quar., XL. 27-45. i ) 
Fletcher, Edward G. ‘‘Two Coleridge Marginalia.”” N&Q, cixv. 226-227. ae 
Gibbs, Warren E. ‘Two Unpublished Notes by S. T. Coleridge.” M LN, H 
XLVInI. 22-23. 
In a copy of Cowley’s works (1681) and of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. ‘ 
“S. T. Coleridge’s ‘The Knight’s Tomb’ and ‘Youth and Age’.” i ’ 
MLR, xxvut. 83-85. : 
Griggs, Earl L. (ed.). Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, : 
; Including Certain Letters Republished from Original Sources. 2v., London, : 
1932; new ed., New Haven. , 
: See AMERICAN, p. 1349, 
Haney, John L. “Coleridge Marginalia.” N&Q, cixtv. 209. , 


Announces a new edition of the list in his Bibliography of Coleridge (1903). 


Lowes, John L. “‘The ‘Pure Serene’.” LTLS, Oct. 12, 1933, p. 691. 
Moore, John R. “Coleridge’s Indebtedness to Paltock’s Peter Wilkins.” 
M P, xxx1. 79-83. 


Suggestive parallels between the Ancient Mariner and a work Coleridge is known to 
have admired. 





Niemeyer, Carl. “ ‘Pure Serene’.” LT LS, Nov. 9, 1933, p. 774. 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. ““The Moral of the Ancient Mariner Reconsidered.” 
PMLA, xtvitt. 867-876. 

Strout, Alan L. “Samuel Taylor Coleridge and John Wilson of Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” PMLA, xtvim. 100-128. 


Traces the friendship between them, Wilson’s sudden attack on the Biographia, and 
Coleridge’s later relations with Blackwood’s. 


See below, s.v. Wordsworth. 

Dickens. Livingston, Flora V. (ed.). Charles Dickens’ Letters to Charles 
Lever. With an intro. by Hyder E. Rollins. Cambridge, Mass. 

Disraeli. Berman, Harold. ‘“The Novels of Benjamin Disraeli.’”’ Open Cour, 
Xvi. 398-408. 

Drama. Hall, Lillian A. “London Playbills.” LT LS, Sept. 14, 1933, p. 611. 

Hillebrand, Harold N. Edmund Kean. N. Y. 
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Waitzkin, Leo. The Witch of Wych Street: A Study of the Theatrical Re- 
forms of Madame Vestris. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Honors Theses in 
English, No. 6.) 

Eliot. Gary, Franklin. ‘In Search of George Eliot.” Symposium, tv. 182-206. 

Parlett, Mathilde. ‘“‘The Influence of Contemporary Criticism on George 
Eliot.” SP, xxx. 103-132. 

See below, s.v. Lewes. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth. Schnurer, Clara. ‘‘Mrs. Gaskell’s Fiction.” [Univ. of 

Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Diss., vit. 206-213. 

Gissing. McKay, Ruth Capers. George Gissing and His Critic, Frank Swin- 
nerton. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Hardy. Webster, Harvey C. “Borrowings in Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 

MLN, xiv. 459-462. 


Passages taken by Hardy from his own earlier writings. 


Hazlitt. Daniels, R. Balfour. ‘‘An Aberration of William Hazlitt’s.”” Windsor 

Quar., 1. 200-209. 

Griggs, Earl L. “Hazlitt’s Estrangement from Coleridge and Words- 
worth.” MLN, xtvui. 173-176. 

Schneider, Elisabeth. The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt: A Study of the 
Philosophical Basis of His Criticism. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Hunt. Burke, W. J. “Leigh Hunt’s Marginalia.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., 

xxxvir. 87-107. 


Notes in a copy of Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Europe, followed by a valuable 
check-list of books containing Leigh Hunt’s notes. Sixty-nine titles (155 vols.) have been 
located in this country. 


James, Henry. Cantwell, Robert. “No Landmarks.” Symposium, tv. 70-84. 
Edel, Leon. “The Exile of Henry James.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., u. 520- 
$33. 
Perry, Ralph B. “Henry James in Italy.”” Harvard Grad. Mag., xu1. 
189-200. 
Keats. Birss, John H. “Fragment of a Keats Letter.”” LT LS, Nov. 9, p. 774. 
“A Sonnet Wrongly Ascribed to Keats.”” N&Q, cixiv. 388. 


A sonnet by Laman Blanchard included in Stedman’s Victorian Poets. 


Boddy, Margaret P. “‘ ‘Stepping like Homer’.”’ LT LS, Feb. 2, 1933, p. 76. 

Brown, Leonard. “‘The Genesis, Growth, and Meaning of Endymion.” 
SP, xxx. 618-653. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Keats’s Amen to Nonsense.””’ LTLS, June 22, 
1933, p. 428; Aug. 17, 1933, p. 549. 
“New Readings for a Letter of Keats.” N&Q, cixv. 385. 








Lowes, John L. “Keats and the Argonautica.”” LT LS, Sept. 28, p. 651. 
Pope, Willard B. “Studies in the Keats Circle.” Harvard Univ. . . . Sum- 
maries of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 270-273. 
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Weller, Earle V. The Autobiography of John Keats. Stanford Univ., Calif. 
See below, s.v. Reynolds, John Hamilton. 

Knowles. Meeks, Leslie H. Sheridan Knowles and the Theatre of His Time. 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Lamb. French, J. Milton. ““Lamb and Spenser.” SP, xxx. 205-207. 
Hard, Frederick. ‘Lamb and Spenser Again.” SP, xxx. 533-534. 


A reply to J. M. French’s comment on his previous article (SP, xxv. 656-670). 


Mabbott, Thomas O. and Birss, John H. ‘‘Some Uncollected Letters of 
Charles Lamb.” N&Q, cixv. 296-298. 
Lever, Charles. See above, s.v. Dickens. 
Lewes, George Henry. Kitchel, Anna Theresa. George Lewes and George 
Eliot: A Review of Records. New York. 


A biographical and critical study of Lewes with special attention to his relations with 
George Eliot. An appendix offers a “list of books and identified articles by G. Henry 
Lewes.” 


Martineau, Harriet. Anderson, Mary. “Harriet Martineau: A Representa- 
tive Didactic Writer of the Nineteenth Century.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] 
Abstracts of Diss., v111. 15-20. 

Meredith, Able, Augustus H., 3rd. George Meredith and Thomas Love Pea- 
cock: A Study in Literary Influence. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Moore, Thomas. Burke, W. J. ‘“Thomas Moore and the Earl of Essex.” 
Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxxvuit. 1030. 

Morris. Litzenberg, Karl. ‘‘The Social Philosophy of William Morris and 
the Doom of the Gods.”’ Essays and Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit.... 
Univ. of Mich., pp. 183-203. (Univ. of Mich. Pub., Lang. and Lit., vol. x.) 

Newman. Elbert, John A. Evolution of Newman’s Conception of Faith. Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Ross, John E. John Henry Newman, Anglican Minister, Catholic Priest, 

Roman Cardinal: N. Y. 

Thirlwall, J. Connop. “Cardinal Newman’s Literary Preferences.” 

MLN, xtviti. 23-27. 

Novel. Parrish, M. L. Victorian Lady Novelists: George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
the Bronté Sisters. First Editions in the Library at Dormy House, Pine 
Valley, New Jersey, Described with Notes. London. 


An appendix contains a schedule of the variants in the first three editions of Jane 
Eyre. The facsimiles include four letters of Charlotte Bronté. 


Opie. Macgregor, Margaret E. Amelia Alderson Opie: Wordling and Friend. 
Northampton, Mass., 1932-33. (Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. Languages, 
Vol. x1v, Nos. 1-2.) 

Pater. Eaker, J. Gordon. Walter Pater: A Study in Methods and Effects. 
Iowa City. (Univ. of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. v, No. 4.) 

Young, Helen H. The Writings of Walter Pater. A Reflection of British 
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Philosophical Opinion from 1860 to 1890. Bryn Mawr. (Bryn Mawr Coll. 

diss.) 

Prout. Clemens, Cyril. “A Neglected Humorist: Father Prout.” Catholic 
World, cxxxvm. 706-710. 

Peacock. See above, s.v. Meredith. 

Reade. Turner, Albert M. “Charles Reade and Montaigne.” MP, xxx. 


297-308. 
Reade’s use of Montaigne’s travel-diary for certain passages in The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 
Reynolds, John Hamilton. Pope, Willard B. “Reynolds or Keats?” LTLS, 
Oct. 26, 1933, p. 731. 
Evidence that the poem beginning “Yes I shall live—the breath of Fame’’ is by John 
Hamilton Reynolds. 
























Rossetti, D. G. Buck, Janet C. “Charles Augustus Howell & the Exhumation 
of Rossetti’s Poems.’’ Colophon, Part XV, no pagination. 
Hamill, Alfred E. “‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti in America.’”” N&Q, cLxv. 
358-359. 
Howe, M. L. “Some Unpublished Stanzas by Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” 
> MLN, xtvut. 176-179. 
; Winwar, Frances. Poor Splendid Wings. Boston. 
“Dante Gabriel’s or William Michael’s? (An Attempt to Estab- 
lish the Authorship of Some Rossetti Sonnets Published by the Duke Uni- 
versity Press.)” PMLA, xtvitr. 312-315. 
Evidence of Michael’s authorship of nine of the sonnets. 
Ruskin. Sencourt, Robert. “Ruskin.” Cath. World, cxxxvi. 664-671. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Dunn. 
Rutherford, Mark. See below, s.v. White, W. Hale. 
Scott. Boatright, Mody C. “Witchcraft in the Novels of Sir Walter Scott.” 
Univ. of Texas Studies in English, x1t1. 95-112. 
Grierson, H. J. C. “Sir Walter Scott, 1832-1932.” Columbia Univ. Quar., 
XXv. 9-25. 


An address delivered by Professor Grierson while exchange professor at Columbia 
Univ. 


























McKillop, Alan D. “Sir Walter Scott in the Twentieth Century.” Rice 
Inst. Pamph., xx. 196-215. 

Parsons, Coleman O. “Demonological Background of ‘Donnerhugel’s 
Narrative’ and ‘Wandering Willie’s Tale’.”” SP, xxx. 604-617. 
“The Death of Catherine in The Monastery.’’ N&Q, cixiv. 5-6. 
——— “Two Notes on Scott.” N&Q, cixiv. 75-77. 
“Manuscript of Scott’s Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft.” 
N&Q, cixtv. 276-277. 
“Two Scott Anecdotes.” N&Q, cixiv. 421. 
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Ruff, William. “Sir Walter Scott and Bishop Percy.” N&Q, cixv. 308- 
309. 


Prints Scott’s earliest letter to Bp. Percy. 


“Scott’s Printers.” LT LS, Sept. 7, 1933, p. 592. 

Van Antwerp, William C. “On Collecting Scott.” Colophon, Part XIV, 
no pagination. 
Shelley. Clark, David L. “Shelley and Bacon.”” PMLA, xtvimt. 529-546. 


Evidence of Shelley’s interest in and knowledge of Bacon based in part on an annotated 
copy of Bacon that once belonged to the poet and is now in the Univ. of Texas library. 


Harrison, T. P., Jr. “Spenser and Shelley’s Adonais.” Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, x11. 54-63. 

Hoffman, Harold L. An Odyssey of the Soul: Shelley’s Alastor. New York. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in Engl. and Compar. Lit.) 
“Shelley’s Alastor.’”? LT LS, Sept. 21, 1933, p. 631. 

Jones, Fred L. “The Revision of Laon and Cythna.’”? JEGP, xxxu. 
366-372. 


Disposes of the long-accepted statement of Peacock that Shelley violently opposed the 
revision of the poem. 


Kessel, Marcel. “The Revising of Shelley’s Laon and Cythna.” LTLS, 
Sept. 7, 1933, p. 592. 
“Shelley’s Laon and Cythna.”’ LT LS, Nov. 9, 1933, p. 774. 
White, Newman I. “Shelley at Oxford.” LTLS, Nov. 16, 1933, p. 795. 
Southey. Entrikin, I. W. ‘“‘Robert Southey, Brussels, 1825.’ General Mag. 
and Hist. Chron., xxxv. 230-234. 
Swinburne. Hyder, Clyde K. Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame. Dur- 
han, N. C. 
“Emerson on Swinburne: A Sensational Interview.’’ ML, 
XLvim. 180-182. 


Locates the interview in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper for Jan. 3, 1874, an inter- 
view which Emerson did not repudiate and which provoked Swinburne’s violent reply. 

Knickerbocker, K. L. “The Source of Swinburne’s Les Noyades.” PQ, 
x11. 82-83. 

Suggests Carlyle’s French Revolution rather than the French of Louis Blanc. 
Tennyson. Richardson, Robert K. “The Idea of Progress in Locksley Hall.” 

Trans. Wisconsin Acad., xxvutt. 341-361. 


Thackeray. Kurrelmeyer, W. “Thackeray and Friedrich von Heyden.’ 
MLN, xtvim. 12-16. 


An analogue and possibly the source of a Yellowplush story (Miss Shum’s Husband). 


Stevenson, A. Lionel. “Vanity Fair and Lady Morgan.” PMLA, xtvt. 
547-551. 
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Plausible evidence that Thackeray was not only influenced in minor ways by some of 
Lady Morgan’s stories but that he also embodied not a little of her life and personality in 
the character of Becky Sharp. 


Wordsworth. Broughton, Leslie N. (ed.). Wordsworth & Reed. The Poet's 
Correspondence with his American Editor: 1836-1850, and Henry Reed’s 
Account of His Reception at Rydal Mount, London, and Elsewhere in 
1854. Ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell Studies in English, xx1.) 

Bush, Douglas. “‘Wordsworth and the Classics.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
1. 359-379. 

Campbell, Oscar J. and Mueschke, Paul. “‘Wordsworth’s Aesthetic De- 
velopment, 1795-1802.” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature by Members of the English Department of the Univ. of Michigan, 
pp. 1-57. ( Univ. of Mich. Pub., Lang. and Lit., vol. x.) 

Harper, George M. (ed.). Wordsworth’s Complete Poetical Works. N. Y. 
“The Crisis in Wordsworth’s Life and Art.’ Queen’s Quar., x. 





1-13. 
On the change of attitude toward nature and the divine occasioned by his brother’s 
death in 1805. 


Hayakawa, S. I. ‘“‘Wordsworth’s Letter to Mathetes.” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., 1. 533-544, 

Howard, Leon. “Wordsworth in America.” MLN, xtvut. 359-365. 

McAdam, Edward L., Jr. “The Publications of the Lyrical Ballads.’’ 
Yale Univ. Library Gazette, vim. 43-46. 

Purcell, J. M. ‘“‘William Wordsworth and the Camden Society.”’ LTLS, 
Dec. 21, 1933, p. 909. 

Simons, H. “The Etiology of the Wordsworth Case.” Symposium, tv. 
343-372. 

Wells, John E. “Lyrical Ballads, a Variant?” RES, 1x. 199-201. 
White, W. Hale. Wright, J. Ernest T. ““W. Hale White (Mark Ruther- 

ford).” (Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Diss., v1. 287-292. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Brown, Leonard. “(Our Contemporary Poetry.’”’ Sewanee 
Rev., XL. 43-63. 
Cunliffe, John W. English Literature in the Twentieth Century. N. Y. 
Girdler, Charles A. “The Literature of Young Ireland.” Queen’s Quar., 
XL. 415-423. 
James, George M. “Literary Shibboleths.” Sewanee Rev., xi1. 385-395. 
Lectures on Significant Tendencies in Contemporary Letters. Claremont, 
Calif., 1930 (Scripps Coll. Papers, No. 2). 
1. Lehman, Benj. H. “The Most Significant Tendency in Modern Poetry,” pp. 1-12. 
u. Ament, Wm. S. “Fiction and Naturalism,’’ pp. 13-33. 
1. Hughes, Glenn. “The Modern Drama,” pp. 35-47. 
Iv. Blanchard, Frederick T. ‘Perspective Criticism,” pp. 49-59. 
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A. E. Jameson, Grace E. ‘‘Mysticism in A E and in Yeats in Relation to 
Oriental and American Thought.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ 
Dissertations, No. 9 (1932), pp. 144-151. 

Conrad. Bancroft, William W. Joseph Conrad, his Philosohy of Life. Bos- 
ton, [1933 for] 1931. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Whiting, George W. ‘‘Conrad’s Revision of Six of His Short Stories,” 

PMLA, xtvitt. 552-557. 


Revision shown to be slight and generally verbal. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. Starrett, Vincent. The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes. New York. 

Drama. Angus, William. “Expressionism in the Theatre.” Quar. Jour. of 
Speech, x1x. 477-492. 
Baker, Blanche M. See GENERAL, p. 1296. 
Jones, Jean B. “The ‘New Deal’ Demanded by Modern Drama.” Quar. 

Jour. of Speech, xix. 492-502. 

Eliot, T. S. Daniels, J. R. ““T. S. Eliot and His Relation to T. E. Hulme.” 
Univ. of Toronto Qu., 11. 380-396. 

Knickerbocker, Wm. S. ‘“‘Bellwether.”” Sewanee Rev., xi1. 64-79. 
Spencer, Theodore. ‘‘The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.’”’ Ail. Mo., cit. 60-68. 
Galsworthy. Alexander, Henry. ‘“‘Galsworthy as Dramatist.’’ Queen’s Quar., 

XL. 177-188. 
Bates, Ernest S. “John Galsworthy.” Eng. Jour. xx11. 437-446. 
Croman, Natalie. John Galsworthy: A Study in Continuity and Contrast. 
Cambridge, Mass. (Radcliffe Honors Theses in English, No. 3.) 
Moses, Montrose J. “John Galsworthy.” No. Am. Rev., ccxxxv. 537-545. 
Hudson, W. H. Fletcher, James V. ‘The Creator of Rima.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLI. 24-40. 
Huxley, Aldous. Hausermann, Hans W. “Aldous Huxley as Literary Critic.” 
PMLA, xtvut1. 908-918. 
Joyce, James. Pound, Ezra. “Past History.” Engl. Jour. xx. 349-358. 
Lewis, Wyndham. Stone Geoffrey. ‘‘The Ideas of Wyndham Lewis.” A mer. 
Rev., 1. 578-599. 
Thomas, Edward. Eckert, Robert P., Jr. ‘Edward Thomas, Soldier-Poet of 
His Race.” A BC, tv. 19-21; 66-69. 
Yeats. See above, s.v. A. E. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By GREGORY PAINE 


I. LANGUAGE 


Aiken, Janet Rankin. “A New Kind of English.”” Am. Mercury, xxvul. 
424-428. 


Basic English consists of 850 words. 
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Ayres, Harry Morgan. See ENGtisx, p. 1302. 

Brooks, Obed. ‘‘The Literary Front.” Modern Mo., vu. 115-117; 182-186. 

Buckner, Mary Dale. “Ranch Diction of the Texas Panhandle.” AS, 
vit, No. 1, 25-32. 

Carpenter, Charles. ‘Variation in the Southern Mountain Dialect.” AS, 
vin, No. 1, 22-25. 

Cherry, Fannye N. “Some Evidence in the Case of ‘Is Because’.’”” AS, 
vi, No. 1, 55-60. 

Comfort, Anne Wistar. “Some Peculiarities of Quaker Speech.” AS, 
vi, No. 1, 12-14. 

Craigie, William A. ‘‘The Historical Dictionary of American English.” 
PMLA, xtvut. 956-958. 


The need for the aid of voluntary readers and collectors. 


Creighton, Robert E. “Jargon of Fistiana.” AS, vit, No. 3, 34-39. 

Crowningshield, Gerald. ‘“‘Dialect of Northeastern New York.” AS, 
vil, No. 2, 43-45. 

Hanley, Miles L. “‘Charivaria: ‘Serenade’ in New England.” AS, vim, 
No. 2, 24-26. 

“Progress of the Linguistic Atlas.” Dialect Notes, v1. 335. 

Harris, Rachel S. ““New England Words for the Earthworm.” AS, vim, 
No. 4, 12-17. 

James, A. Lloyd. “Standards in Speech.”’ AS, vitt, No. 2, 3-14. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. “Bibliographical Department.” AS, vu, No. 1, 
66-71; No. 2, 46-55; No. 3, 67-72; No. 4, 69-76. 

See ENGLISH, p. 1303. 

Kurath, Hans. ‘“‘New England Words for the Seesaw.” AS, vir, No. 2, 
14-18. 

Lindsay, Dorothy N. “‘The Language of the ‘Saints’.”” AS, vim, No. 2, 
30-33. 

Mauer, David W. “ ‘Junker Lingo,’ By-product of Underworld Argot.” 
AS, vu, No. 2, 27-28. 

Menner, Robert J. “‘Linguistic Geography and the American Atlas.” AS, 
vil, No. 3, 3-7. 

Meredith, Mamie. “Charivaria: ‘Belling the Bridal Couple’ in Pioneer 
Days.” AS, vir, No. 2, 22-24. 

O’Connor, Johnson. ‘Vocabulary and Success.”’ Ail. Mo., cit. 160-166. 

Oliver, Robert T. ‘‘Electionisms.”’ AS, v1, No. 1, 20-22. 

Parmenter, C. E., and Bevans, C. A. See GENERAL, p. 1296. 

Pooley, Robert C. “‘ ‘Real’ and ‘Sure’ as Adverbs.” AS, vit, No. 1, 60-62. 

Post, A. C. See SPANISH, p. 1366. 

Pound, Louise. ““The New American Dictionary.” Am. Mercury, xxx. 
348-350. 

Randolph, Vance. “A Fourth Ozark Word-List.”’ AS, vim, No. 1, 47-53. 
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and Spradley, Isabel. ‘Quilt Names in the Ozarks.” AS, vin 
No. 1, 33-36. 

Read, Allen Walker. ‘‘The Basis of Correctness in the Pronunciation of 
Place-names.”’ AS, vu, No. 1, 42-46. 
“Boucher’s Linguistic Pastoral of Colonial Maryland.” Dialect 
Notes, v1. 353-360. 
“British Recognition of American Speech in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.”’ Dialect Notes, v1. 313-334. 
“The Comment of British Travelers on Early American Terms 
relating to Agriculture.” Agricultural History, vu. 99-109. 
“Pronunciation of the Word ‘Missouri’.” AS, vimt, No. 4, 22-36. 
“The Scope of the American Dictionary.”’ AS, vit, No. 3, 10-20. 


’ 

















A comprehensive article about the methods of the compilers and the state of progress of 
Sir William Craigie’s projected Historical Dictionary of American English. 


Schultz, J. R. “Hell in American Speech.” AS, vim, No. 1, 81. 

Simons, Hi. “‘A Prison Dictionary (Expurgated).”’ AS, vit, No. 3, 22-33. 

Sizer, Miriam M. ‘“‘Christian Names in the Blue Ridge of Virginia.” 45, 
vu, No. 2, 34-37. 

Smith, William C. “Pidgin English in Hawaii.”? AS, vit, No. 1, 15-19. 

Sutton, Vida Ravenscroft. See ENGLIsH, p. 1304. 

Thornton, R. H. “An American Glossary.’”’ Dialect Notes, v1, Part vi. 
336-352; Part vii. 368-384. 

Warfel, Harry R. “Fire in Our Ears.’ Eng. Jour., xxu. 411-416. 


A study of the word “‘ain’t.” 


Wilkinson, Lupton A. “Gullah versus Grammar.” No. Amer. Rev., 
CCXXXVI. 539-542. 

Wise, C. M. “Southern American Dialect.” AS, vir, No. 2, 37-43. 

Withington, Robert. “The Flavor of Language.” Eng. Jour., xxu1. 552- 
560. ; 
Wolfe, George. “Notes on American Yiddish.”” Am. Mercury, xxix. 
437-479. 

II. GENERAL 


American Literature: A Period Anthology. Oscar Cargill, General Editor. 
1. The Roots of National Culture: American Literature to 1830. Edited by 
Robert E. Spiller. 2. The Romantic Triumph: American Literature from 
1830 to 1860. Edited by Tremaine McDowell. 3. The Rise of Realism: Ameri- 
can Literature from 1860 to 1888. Edited by Louis Wann. 4. The Social 
Revolt: American Literature from 1888 to 1914. Edited by Oscar Cargill. 
5. Contemporary Trends: American Literature since 1914. Edited by John 
Herbert Nelson. 

BALLaps. See ENGLISH, p. 1308. 

Bass, Althea. ‘‘The Cherokee Press.’’ Colophon, Part 13. 


The activities of Samuel Worcester and others, missionary-printers for the Cherokees. 
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Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relating to America, from 
its Discovery to the Present Time. Vol. xxu11. Parts 136, 137, 138; Vol. xxv 
Parts 139, 140, 141, 142. (To Sydney.) 

Begun by Joseph Sabin, continued by Wilberforce Eames, and completed by R. W. G. 
Vail for the Bibliographical Society of America. 


Calverton, V. F. ‘Marxism and American Literature.”’ Books Abroad, 
vir. 131-134. 

Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘Nationalism in American Literature.’ Univ. of 
Toronto Quar., 11. 491-519. 

A review of three periods of American literary history with regard to this theme. An 
approval of the “modern critics who are devoted to the unchanging elements of our uni- 
versal humanity rather than to the unique aspects of an external environment.” 


Davidson, Donald. ‘‘Sectionalism in America.” Hound & Horn, v1. 561- 
589. 
A defense of sectionalism in American literature, especially southern. 


De Voto, Bernard. ‘‘The Rocking Chair in History and Criticism.” Forum 
and Century, LXxx1x. 104-107. 

Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vol. x. 
Jasper-Larken. Vol. x1. Larned-MacCracken. Vol. xm. McCrady- Millington. 
N. Y. 

Gale, Zona. “‘Period Realism.” Yale Rev., xx. 111-124. 

Gohdes, Clarence, et al. (comps.). “Articles on American Literature Ap- 
pearing in Current Periodicals.”? Am. Lit., v. 104-120; 206-211; 300-311. 

Hazlitt, Henry. The Anatomy of Criticism. N. Y. 

Hill, Frank Ernest. What is American? N. Y. 

Janes, George Milton. “Literary Shibboleths: An Economist Looks at 
Literature.’’ Sewanee Rev., x1. 385-395. 

Illustrations of the use of literary shibboleths in Parrington’s Main Currents of Ameri- 
can Thought, Calverton’s Liberation of American Literature, Brooks’s Sketches in Criticism, 
and other writings. 


Jones, Howard Mumford. “‘As Others See Us.”’ Books Abroad, vit. 402- 
404. 





The Life of Moses Coit Tyler. Based upon an Unpublished Disser- 
tation by Thomas Edgar Casady. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“Salvaging Our Literature.’”’? Am. Scholar, 11. 347-362. 





Jones, Richard E. ““Romanticism Reconsidered: Humanism and Roman- 
tic Poetry.” Sewanee Rev., xi1. 396-418. 

Jordan, Philip D. ‘‘The Funeral Sermon: A Phase of American Journal- 
ism.” ABC, rv. 177-188. 

Keiser, Albert. The Indian in American Literature. N. Y. 

Leisy, Ernest E. (comp.). ‘‘Research in Progress [in American Litera- 
ture].”” Am. Lit., rv. 466: v. 102-103; 204-205; 288-289. 
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and Hubbell, Jay B. (comps.). ‘Doctoral Dissertations in Ameri- 
can Literature.” Am. Lit., tv. 419-565. Also reprinted by the Duke Univer. 
sity Press, Durham, N. C. 


A complete list of doctoral dissertations in American literature, published, unpublished, 
and in progress. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. Creative America: An Anthology. N. Y. 
“The Crisis of the Novel.” Yale Rev., xx. 533-544. 
Monoghan, F. See Frencu, p. 1359. 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. “The Beginnings of Printing in the District of 
Columbia.”’ Americana, xxvu1. 265-289. 
Early Printing in Tennessee. With a Bibliography of the Issues 
of the Tennessee Press 1793-1830. Chicago. 
“The First Printers of Illinois.” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., xxv. 











202-221. 





“The First Twelve Years of Printing in North Carolina, 1749- 
1760.” N.C. Hist. Rev., x. 214-234. 

Muddiman, J. G. “Benjamin Harris, the First American Journalist.” 
N&Q, cixur. 129-133; 147-150; 166-170; 223; 273-274. 


Bookseller, printer, and publisher in England and America. 


The Oxford Book of American Prose. Edited by Mark Van Doren. London 
and New York, 1932. 


Seventy-three pieces from forty-eight authors, with a critical preface. 


Parkes, Henry Bamford. “The Puritan Heresy: A Study of American 
Psychology.” Hound & Horn, v. 165-190. 

Solberg, Victor. See ENGLISH, p. 1306. 

Sullivan, Helen J. “North Dakota Literary Trails: A Literary Map with 
Bibliography of Titles.” Quar. Jour. of the Univ. of N. Dak., xx11t. 99-103. 

Waters, W. O. (comp.). “American Imprints 1648-1797, Supplementing 
Evans’ American Bibliography.” Huntington Libr. Bull. No. 3. 1-96. 

Williams, Stanley T. American Literature, N. Y. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bates, Albert Carlos. “Some Notes on Early Connecticut 
Printing.” Papers Bibliographical Soc. of Amer., xxvu. 1-11. 
Holmes, Thomas J. “The Mather Collection at Cleveland.”’ Colophon, 
Part 14. 


The writings of fourteen Mathers. Of the 102 published writings by Increase Mather, 
William G. Mather’s collection contains 85, and of the 444 writings by Cotton Mather, the 
Mather collection contains 205. 


McCombs, Charles F. “John Peter Zenger, Printer.”” Bull. N. Y. Pub. 
Libr., xxxvir. 1031-1034. 
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McMurtrie, Douglas C. “A Bibliography of South Carolina Imprints, 
1731-1740.” S. C. Hist. Mag., xxx1v. 117-137. 

Pollock, Thomas Clark. The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Together with the Day Book of the Same Period. Philadelphia. 

A University of Pennsylvania dissertation, with a foreword by Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
“The attempt has been made to record every production, every cast, and every perform- 
ance, together with all relevant legislation.” 


Bartram, John. Jenkins, C. F. ‘The Historical Background of Franklin’s 
Tree.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., tvur. 193-208. 


The interrelations between the Bartrams and the English botanists. 


Thatcher, Herbert. “Dr. Mitchell, M.D., F.R.S., of Virginia.” Va. Mag. 
of Hist. and Biog., x1. 57-70. 


“A letter to Bartram (June 30, 1744) is included.” 


Bartram, William. Fagin, N. Bryllion. William Bartram: Interpreter of the 
American Landscape. Baltimore. 

Bradstreet. Wegelin, Oscar (comp.). “‘A List of Editions of the Poems of 
Anne Bradstreet, with Several Additional Books Relating to Her.” 
ABC, tv. 15-16. 

Brown, William Hill. Ellis, Milton. ‘““‘The Author of the First American 
Novel.” Am. Lit., 1v. 359-368. 


Evidence that the author of The Power of Sympathy (1789) was not Mrs. Sarah Went- 
worth (Apthorp) Morton but William Hill Brown. 


McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘The First American Novel.” Am. Rev., 11. 73-81. 
Carey. Rowe, Kenneth Wyer. Matthew Carey: A Study in American Eco- 
nomic Development. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. Series t1. No. 4.) Baltimore. 
Edwards. Suter, Rufus Orlando, Jr. ‘“The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards.” 
Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses (1932), 351-353. 
Franklin. Fay, Bernard. The Two Franklins: Fathers of American Democracy. 
Boston. 
A sketch of Benjamin Franklin’s last years, and of the career of Franklin’s grandson, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache. 
Freneau. Ainsworth, Edward G., Jr. ‘An American Translator of Ariosto: 
Philip Freneau.”’ Am. Lit., 1v. 393-395. 
Calverton, V. F. “Philip Freneau: An Apostle of Freedom.” Mod. Mo., 
vu. 533-546. 
Hallenbeck, C. T. “‘A Note for Future Editors of Freneau’s Poems.” 
Am. Lit., tv. 391-393. 
Morton, Sarah Wentworth. See Brown, William Hill. 
Paine, Thomas. Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘“‘An Historical Interpretation of 
Thomas Paine’s Religion.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxxv. 56-87. 
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“Thomas Paine’s Theories of Rhetoric.” Trans. Wis. Acad. of 
Science, Arts, and Letters, xxvu11. 307-339. 
“Toward a Reinterpretation of Thomas Paine.” Am. Lit., v. 





133-145. 
Rowson, Susanna. Howay, F. W. ‘“‘A Short Account of Robert Haswell.” 
Washington Hist. Quar., xx1v. 83-90. 


Mrs. Rowson’s brother, who wrote travel journals. 


Vail, R. W. G. (comp.). “Susanna Haswell Rowson, the Author of 
Charlotte Temple: A Bibliographical Study.”” Amer. Antiquarian Soc. Proc., 
xi. 47-160 (1932. Published in 1933), Also reprinted, Worcester, Mass. 


The location of 161 editions of Charlotte Temple; corrections of dates and titles given 
by F. W. Halsey (1905). 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Admari, Ralph. “The House That Beadle Built, 1859- 
1869.” ABC, tv. 221-226; 288-291 (to be continued). 

“Ballou, the Father of the Dime Novel.”’ A BC, 1v. 121-129. 
Bestor, Arthur Eugene, Jr. “Concord Summons the Poets.” New Eng. 

Quar., v1. 602-613. 


Letters from Holmes, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Mark Twain, ad- 
dressed to the committee for the Concord centennial (1875). 


Broughton, Leslie N. (ed.). Wordsworth and Reed. The Poet’s Corre- 
spondence with His American Editor: 1836-1850, and Henry Reed’s Account 
of His Reception at Rydal Mount London and Elsewhere in 1854. (Cornell 
Studies in English) Ithaca, N. Y. 

Ellis, Milton. ““Two Notes on the Early American Sonnet.” Am, Lit, 
v. 268-269. 

Hicks, Granville. The Great Tradition: An Interpretation of American 
Literature Since the Civil War. N. Y. 

An economic view. According to Mr. Hicks the writers of nineteenth-century America 
erred in following the traditions of capitalistic leadership. 


Howard, Leon. ‘‘Wordsworth in America.” MLN, xtvimt. 359-365. 


The Farmers Museum and Port Folio repeatedly reprinted several of Wordsworth’s 
poems, and reviewed the early editions of The Lyrical Ballads. 


Meeks, Leslie H. ““The Lyceum in the Middle West.” Indiana Mag. of 
Hist., xx1x. 87-95. 

Scott, Eleanor Bryce. “Early Literary Clubs in New York City.” Am. 
Lit., v. 3-16. 

Stowe, Lyman Beecher. ‘‘The First of the Beechers.” Atl. Mo., CLuU. 
209-220. 


Lyman Beecher (1775-1863). 
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Adams, Henry. Adams, James Truslow. Henry Adams. N. Y. 


Written as an introduction to a projected collected edition of Adams’s Works. Lacking 
in new facts and interpretation. 


Adams, John Quincy. Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘A Verse Translation of John 
Quincy Adams.” New Eng. Quar., v1. 361-363. 


Some Latin verses by Lord Wellesley. 


Akers, Elizabeth. Winterich, John T. “Elizabeth Akers and the Unsub- 
stantial Character of Fame.” Colophon, Part 15. 


The career of Elizabeth Ann Chase [Akers] (1832-1911), a popular lyricist. 


Bellamy. Shurter, Robert L. ‘“‘The Literary Work of Edward Bellamy.” 
Am. Lit., v. 229-234. 

Bierce. “‘A Collection of Bierce Letters.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxxiv. 
30-48. (1932). 

Bird, Robert Montgomery. The City Looking Glass. A Philadelphia Comedy 
in Five Acts. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
N. Y. 

Boker. Hubbell, Jay B. ““George Henry Boker, Paul Hamilton Hayne, and 
Charles Warren Stoddard: Some Unpublished Letters.”” Am. Lit., v. 
146-165. 

Brownson: Ladu, Arthur I. “‘The Political Ideas of Orestes A. Brownson, 
Transcendentalist.”” PQ, x11. 280-289. 

Bryant. Schick, Joseph S. “‘William Cullen Bryant and Théophile Gautier.” 
MLJ, xvi. 260-267. 

Smith, Frank. ‘‘Schoolcraft, Bryant, and Poetic Fame.’’ Am. Lit., v. 

170-172. 

Cable. Bishop, David H. ‘“‘A Commencement in the Eighties: George W. 
Cable’s First Public Address.”’ Southwest Rev., xvi. 108-114. 

Clemens (Mark Twain). “ ‘Diamonds in the Rough’ being the Story of 
Another Book that Mark Twain Never Wrote.’’ With Preliminary and 
Concluding Notes by Irving S. Underhill. Colophon, Part 13. 


Reprint of a letter from Mark Twain to J. H. Riley. 


Brooks, Van Wyck, The Ordeal of Mark Twain. Revised edition. N. Y. 
Brownell, George Hiram. “Mark Twainiana.” ABC, m1. 172-175; 207- 
212. 
“Mark Twain’s First Published Effort.” A BC, m1. 92-95. 
Clemens, Cyril. The International Mark Twain Society: Its History and 
Members. Webster Groves, Mo. 
Leacock, Stephen. Mark Twain. N. Y., 1932. 
Cooper. Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘James Fenimore Cooper on Coleridge.”” Am. 
Lit., tv. 389-391. 





Also Coleridge on Cooper, as evidenced in letters by both. 
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Ross, John F. The Social Criticism of Fenimore Cooper (Univ. of Calif. 
Studies in English, Vol. m1, No. 2). Berkeley, Calif. 


A study of Cooper’s criticism of many phases of American life. 


Crane. Birss, John H. “‘The Death of Stephen Crane.” Sat. Rev. Lit., x. 288. 
Crawford. Benson, Adolph B. “‘Marion Crawford’s Dr. Claudius.”’ SS, xu. 
77-85. 
Dickinson, Emily. Birss, John Howard. “Emily Dickinson: A Bibliographi- 
cal Note.” N&Q, crxtv. 421. 
Bloom, Margaret. “Emily Dickinson and Dr. Holland.” Univ. of Calif. 
Chron., xxxv. 96-103. 
Pohl, Frederick J. “The Emily Dickinson Controversy.” Sewanee Rev, 
XLI. 467-482. 


Probably Edward Hunt was the inspiration of her love poems. 


Schappes, Morris U. “Errors in Mrs. Bianchi’s Edition of Emily Dickin- 

son’s Letters.” Am. Lit., tv. 369-384. 

Emerson. The Heart of Emerson’s Essays. Selections from kis complete 
works. Edited, with an Intro. and Notes, by Bliss Perry. Boston and N. Y. 
Chazin, Maurice. “‘Quinet, an Early Discoverer of Emerson.” PMLA, 

XLviiI. 147-163. 


Edgar Quinet and Philaréte Chasles introduced Emerson to the French Public. 


Hotson, Clarence Paul. “Emerson’s Manchester Lecture on Sweden- 
borg.” New-Church Mag., t11. 48-58. 
“Smithson’s Reply to Emerson’s Manchester Lecture on Sweden- 
borg.”” New-Church Mag., tit. 174-185; 232-243. 

Hyder, Clyde K. See ENGLIsH, p. 1340. 

Parkes, Henry Bamford. “Emerson.”’ Hound & Horn, v. 581-601. 

Silver, Rollo G. “Emerson as Abolitionist.”” New Eng. Quar., v1. 154-158. 


Report of a speech by Emerson, published in the Liberator (Feb. 1, 1861). 


See Verplanck. 
English, Thomas Dunn. Hunt, W. S. ‘‘The Story of a Song.” N. J. Hist. 
Soc. Proc., tt. 24-33. 


Origin and history of “Ben Bolt.” 


Frederic, Harold. McWilliams, Carey. “Harold Frederic: ‘A Country Boy 
of Genius’.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxv. 21-34. 

Fuller, Margaret. Martin, Willard E., Jr. ‘A Last Letter of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli.” Am. Lit., v. 66-69. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. Wade, John Donald. “Profits and Losses in the Life 
of Joel Chandler Harris.” Am. Rev., 1. 17-35. 

Harte. Hazard, Lucy Lockwood. “Eden to Eldorado.” Univ. of Calif. 
Chron., xxxv. 107-121. 
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Stewart, George R., Jr. (comp.). A Bibliography of the Writings of Bret 
Harte in the Magazines and Newspapers of California. 1857-1871 (Univ. of 
Calif. Studies in English, Vol. m1, No. 3). Berkeley, Calif. 

(Edited with Introduction by). “Some Bret Harte Satires.”’ 
Frontier, x11. 93-101. 
Hawthorne. Hungerford, Edward B. “Hawthorne Gossips about Salem.” 

New Eng. Quar., v1. 44 —469. 

Kling, Carlos. “Hawthorne’s View of Sin.” Personalist, x11. 119-130 
(1932). 

Orians, G. Harrison. ““The Angel of Hadley in Fiction: A Study of the 
Sources of Hawthorne’s ‘The Grey Champion’.’’ Am. Lit., tv. 257-269 
(1932). 

Pearson, Norman Holmes. “A Sketch by Hawthorne.” New Eng. Quar., 
vi. 136-144. 


“A Good Man’s Miracle,” published in The Child’s Friend (Feb., 1844). 


Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne and The Faerie Queene.’’ PQ, x11. 196-206. 
Hay, John. Dennett, Tyler. John Hay: From Poetry to Politics. N. Y. 


Contains a brief treatment of Hay as poet and prose writer. 


Hearn. Sisson, Martha Howard (comp.). “A Bibliography of Lafcadio 
Hearn.” Bull. of Bibliography, xv. 32-33. 
Holland, J. G. (See Dickinson, Emily.) 
Holmes. Knickerbocker, William S. “His Own Boswell: A Note on the 
Poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” Sewanee Rev., xi1. 454-466. 
Irving. Adkins, Nelson F. “Irving’s ‘Wolfert’s Roost’: A Bibliographical 
Note.” N&Q, cixtv. 42. 
Axson, Stockton. ‘“‘Washington Irving and the Knickerbocker Group.” 
Rice Inst. Pamphlet, xx. 178-195. 
Langfeld, William R. aad Blackburn, Philip C. (comps.). Washington 
Irving: A Bibliography. N. Y. 
Revired reprint of the bibliography published in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library (1932). 


Sanford, O. M. “An Irving Centennial Fifty Years Ago.’’ Americana, 
xxvii. 456-461. 

Thoburn, Joseph B. “‘Centennial of the Tour of the Prairies by Washing- 
ton Irving (1832-1932).”” Chronicles of Okla., x. 426-433 (1932). 

Williams, Stanley T. (ed.). Washington Irving and the Storrows: Letters, 
1821-1828. Cambridge, Mass. 
“Washington Irving, Matilda Hoffman, and Emily Foster.” 








MLN, xtvui. 182-186. 

Evidence, based upon Irving’s Journals, that there is not “conclusive evidence” that 
Irving was a rejected and despondent suitor of Emily Foster, as Mr. G. S. Hellman con- 
tends. 
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Lamar, Mirabeau. Graham, Philip. ‘‘An Unsigned Poem by Mirabeay 
Lamar.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, Bull. No. 13, pp. 113-115. 
Lanier. Birss, John Howard. “A Humorous Quatrain by Lanier.” Am. Lit., 

v. 270. 

Bopes, Charles Francis. ‘‘A Lost Occasional Poem by Sidney Lanier.” 
Am. Lit., v. 269. 

French, John C. “‘First Drafts of Lanier’s Verse.” MLN, xtviu. 27-31, 

Rede, Kenneth. ‘“‘The Sidney Lanier Memorial Alcove.”’ A BC, 11. 300- 
304. 

Starke, Aubrey. “Lanier’s Appreciation of Whitman.” Am. Scholar, 1. 
398-408. 

Sidney Lanier: A Biographical and Critical Study. Chapel Hill, 

N. C. 

A definitive study of Lanier, presented as a southern poet who refused to be sectional 
and as a man with a social message of national importance. 


“Sidney Lanier: Man of Science in the Field of Letters.” Am. 

Scholar, 11. 389-397. 

Warren, Robert Penn. ‘“‘The Blind Poet: Sidney Lanier.”’ Amer. Rev., 11. 
27-45. 
Longfellow. Colton, Arthur. “Longfellow: An Essay in Reputations.”’ Book- 

man, LXXXVI. 128-133. 

Hatfield, James Taft. “The Longfellow—Freiligrath Correspondence.” 
PMLA, xtvin. 1223-1291. 

The reproduction of fifty-four letters between Longfellow and Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
with explanatory introduction and notes. 


New Light on Longfellow: With Special Reference to His Relations 
to Germany. Boston and N. Y. 

New light regarding Longfellow’s three European trips, his services in teaching German 
at Harvard, his direct translation of German poems, his presentation of German life in 
Hyperion and other writings, his promotion of German music, and his strengthening of 
the ties of friendship between Germany and America. 


Johnson, Carl L. ‘‘Three Notes on Longfellow.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 249-271 (1932). 


The writing of the “Psalm of Life,” ““A Ma Muse,” and “Emma and Eginhard.” 


Thompson, Lawrance R. “‘Longfellow’s Projected Sketch Book of New 
England.”’ Colophon, Part 15. 
Lowell. Adkins, Nelson F. “A Borrowing of Lowell from George Chap- 
man.” Am. Lit., v. 172-175. 
Mark Twain. See Clemens. 
Melville. Birss, John H. “Moby Dick under Another Name.’”’ N&Q, cixiv. 
206. 
The influence of Melville upon “Tiger Whale” (1877). 
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“Whitman and Herman Melville.” N&Q, cixiv. 280. 
Watson, E. L. Grant. “Melville’s Testament of Acceptance.”” New Eng. 

Quar:, V1. 319-327. 

Parker. Commager, Henry Steele. ““The Dilemma of Theodore Parker.” 
New Eng. Quar., v1. 257-277. 

“Tempest in a Boston Tea Cup.”’ New Eng. Quar., v1. 651-675. 














The effect of Emerson’s Divinity School address upon Theodore Parker and others. 






Payne. Heartman, Charles F., and Weiss, Harry B. (comps.). “John Howard 
Payne: A Bibliography.” A BC, m1. 55-57; 181-184; 224-228; 305-307: 
1v. 27-29; 79-82 (to be continued). 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. ‘John Howard Payne as an Editor.” Am. Lit., 


v. 215-228. 
Percival, James Gates. Eckert, Robert P., Jr. ‘A Poet and His Library.” 


Colophon, Part 15. 
Poe. Al Aaraaf. Reproduced from the Edition of 1829. With a Bibliographi- 


cal Note by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. N. Y. 
The Facsimile Text Society reprints Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems. 


















Edgar Allan Poe and The Philadelphia Saturday Courier. Facsimile Re- 
productions of the First Texts of Poe’s Earliest Tales and ‘‘Raising the 
Wind.” With an Introduction by John Grier Varner. Charlottesville, Va. 

Adkins, Nelson F. ‘‘Poe’s ‘Ulalume’.”” N&Q, cix1v. 30-31. 

Allan, Carlisle. ““Cadet Edgar Allan Poe, U.S. A.” Am. Mercury, xxix. 
446-455. 

Alterton, Margaret. ‘‘An Additional Source for Poe’s ‘The Pit and the 
Pendulum’.” MLN, xtvut. 349-356. 

Juan Antonio Llorente’s A Critical History of the Spanish Inquisition (Paris, 1817), 
and in translation in 1826 and 1843. 


Campbell, Killis. “Three Notes on Poe.” Am. Lit., 1v. 385-386. 
More information about Poe’s sources and literary methods. 
Daughrity, Kenneth L. “‘Poe’s ‘Quiz on Willis’.”” Am. Lit., v. 55-62. 
Heartman, Charles F. ‘‘The Curse of Edgar Allan Poe.’”’ A BC, tv. 45-49. 

The theft of Al Aaraaf from the New York Public Library and its consequences. 

[Heartman, Charles F.] ‘‘A Remarkable Addition to the Poe Census.” 
ABC, 1m. 246. 

Hutcherson, Dudley. “The Philadelphia Saturday Museum Text of Poe’s 
Poems.” Am. Lit., v. 36-48. 


Jackson, David K. “‘Poe Notes: ‘Pinakidia’ and ‘Some Ancient Greek 
Authors’.” Am. Lit., v. 258-267. 


Twenty-eight fillers in The Southern Literary Messenger are ascribed to Poe. 
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Kern, Alfred A. “Poe’s Theory of Poetry.” Bull. of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, x1x, No. 1, pp. 10-13 (1932). 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Greeley’s Estimate of Poe.” Autograph 
Album, 1. 14-16, 61. 
“‘Poe’s ‘Ulalume’.” N&Q, cixiv. 143. 
“Puckle and Poe.” N&Q, cixiv. 205-206. 

McKeithan, D. M. “Two Sources of Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, Bull. No. 13, 116-137. 

The two sources are Archibald Duncan’s The Mariner’s Chronicle (1806), and Captain 
Benjamin Morrell’s A Narrative of Four Voyages to the South Seas (1832). 


Rede, Kenneth. “Poe Notes: From an Investigator’s Notebook.’ Am. 
Lit., v. 49-54. 
Smith, Grace. “Poe’s ‘Metzengerstein’.” ML N, xtvu. 356-359. 


Possible debt to Hoffmann. 








Varner, Cornelia. ‘“Notes on Poe’s Use of Contemporary Materials in 
Certain of His Stories.” J EGP, xxx. 77-80. 

Wiener, Philip P. “Poe’s Logic and Metaphysic.” Personalist, xIv. 268- 
274. 

Riley, James Whitcomb. Cottman, George S. “‘The Western Association of 

Writers.” Indiana Mag. of Hist., xxix. 187-197. 

Simms. Jarrell, Hampton M. “‘Simms’s Visits to the Southwest.” Am. Lit., 

v. 29-35. 

Wegelin, Oscar (comp. ). “‘William Gilmore Simms: A Short Sketch, with a 
Bibliography of His Separate Writings.” A BC, m1. 113-116; 149-151; 216- 
218; 284-286. 

Stedman. Pritchard, John Paul. “Stedman and Horatian Criticism.” Am. 

Lit., v. 166-169. 

Stowe, Harriet B. Talbot, William. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin; First English 

Editions.”’ A BC, m1. 292-297. 

Taylor. Warnock, Robert. “Unpublished Lectures of Bayard Taylor.” 

Am. Lit., v. 123-132. 

Ticknor. Cuthbertson, S. ‘George Ticknor’s Interest in Spanish-American 

Literature.” Hisp, xvi. 117-126. 


Interest revealed by correspondence and books in his library. 


Long. O. W. Thomas Jefferson and George Ticknor. Williamstown, Mass. 
Privately printed. 

Whittem, A. F, “An Unpublished Letter in French by George Ticknor.”’ 
PMLA, xvi. 164-166. 


A letter to Francisque Michel displaying Ticknor’s eagerness to see the Cancionero de 
Baena. 


Thoreau. The Transmigration of the Seven Brahmans: A Translation from 
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the Harivansa of Langlois. By Henry David Thoreau. Edited from Manu- 
script with Introduction and Notes by Arthur Christy. N. Y., 1932. 


Facsimile transcription of a Thoreau MS in the Widener Library. 
Birss, John Howard. “Thoreau and Thomas Carew.” N&Q, cLxiv. 63. 
Identification of the longest quotation in Thoreau’s Walden. 


Wood, James Playsted. “English and American Criticism of Thoreau.” 
New Eng. Quar., v1. 733-746. 
Timrod. Voigt, G. P. ““New Light on Timrod’s ‘Memorial Ode’.” Am. Lit., 


Iv. 395-396. 
Written in 1866 instead of 1867; therefore it is not Timrod’s “swan song.” 


Verplanck, Julian. Marckwardt, Albert H. ‘‘The American Scholar: Two 
Views.” Papers of the Mich. Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, xv1. 
525-538 (1932. Published 1933). 


Comparison of Emerson’s American Scholar with Verplanck’s The Advantages and the 
Dangers of the American Scholar, an address given at Union College, July 26, 1836. 


Watterson, George. Kennedy, Julia T. George Watterson: Novelist, Metro- 
politan Author and Critic. Washington, D. C. 
Whitman. Allen, Gay W. “Biblical Analogies for Walt Whitman’s Prosody.” 
Revue Anglo-Américaine, x. 490-507. 
Birss, John H. “‘A Satire on Whitman.” N&Q, cLx1v. 6-7. 
Bradley, Sculley. “Mr. Walter Whitman.” Bookman, txxvi. 227-232. 
‘Walt Whitman on Timber Creek.’”’ Am. Lit., v. 235-246. 
Furness, Clifton Joseph. ““Walt Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 1-33 (1932). 
Glicksberg, Charles I. (ed.). Walt Whitman and the Civil War: A Collec- 
tion of Original Articles and Manuscripts. Philadelphia. 
From the Harned Collection in the Library of Congress, which “contains twenty-four 
notebooks belonging to different periods of Whitman’s life,” from the files of the New York 
Leader, from previously uncollected letters, and from numerous other sources. 


Holloway, Emory. “Notes from a Whitman Student’s Scrapbook.” Am. 
Scholar, 1. 269-278. 

“Walt Whitman’s Visit to the Shakers, with Whitman’s notebook 
containing his description and observation of the Shaker group at Mt. 
Lebanon.” Colophon, Part 13. 

Mabbott, Thomas O., and Silver, Rollo G. “William Winter’s Serious 
Parody of Walt Whitman.” Am. Lit., v. 63-66. 

Neumann, Henry. “Walt Whitman.” Am. Scholar, 1, 261-268. 

Zunder, Theodore A. “William B. March: The First Editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle.” A BC, tv. 93-95. 
Whittier. Adkins, Nelson F. “Sources of Some of Whittier’s Lines.” N&Q, 

LxIv. 242, 
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“Two Uncollected Prose Sketches of Whittier.” New Eng. Quar., 
vi. 364-371. 
“‘Whittier’s ‘The Barefoot Boy’.” N&Q, cixv. 78-79. 
Christy, Arthur. ‘‘The Orientalism of Whittier.”” Am. Lit., v. 247-257. 
Currier, Thomas Franklin. “Whittier and ‘Mary’.” New Eng. Quar., 
vi. 801-802. 


A correction of an identification by Mr. Mordell. 












“Whittier and the New England Weekly Review.”’ v1. 589-597, 
Mordell, Albert. Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston and 
N. Y. 
Phillips, S. W. “‘Further Light on the Question of the Residence of John 
Greenleaf Whittier.’’ Essex Institute Hist. Colls., txrx. 89. 
Wilde, Richard Henry. Starke, Aubrey H. “Richard Henry Wilde: Some 
Notes and a Check-List.”” A BC, 1v. 226-232; 285-295 (to be continued). 


















V. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Brown, Leonard. ‘Our Contemporary Poetry.” Sewanee 

Rev., XL. 43-63. 

Grattan, C. Hartley. “Open Letters to Lewisohn, Krutch, and Mum- 
ford.””’ Modern Mo., vit. 175-181. 

Hansen, Harry. ‘‘Fashions in Fiction,” Forum, uxxx1x. 152-155. 

Haxo, Henry E. ‘‘America as Modern French Writers See It.” Quar. 
Jour. of the Univ. of N. Dak., xx. 211-251. 

Josephson, Matthew. ‘‘The Younger Generation: Its Young Novelists.”’ 
Va. Quar. Rev., 1x. 243-261. 


The young novelists are William Faulkner, Kenneth Burke, Erskine Caldwell, Kay 
Boyle, Robert Cantwell, and Katherine Anne Porter. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. ‘‘American Poetry after the War.” Eng. Jour., 
XxII. 175-184; 263-273. 
Meland, Bernard E. ‘‘Kinsmen of the Wild: Religious Moods in Modern 
American Poetry.” Sewanee Rev., x11. 443-453. 
os Allen, Hervey. Cohen, Louis Henry (comp.). ‘“‘American First Editions: 
4 [William] Hervey Allen 1889—.” Pub. Weekly, cxxiv. 914-915. 















Anderson, Maxwell. Clark, Barrett H. Maxwell Anderson: The Man and 
gy His Plays. N. Y. 


Babbitt, Irving. Russell, Frances Theresa. ‘‘The Romanticism of Irving 
Babbitt.” S. Atl. Quar., xxx. 399-411. 
ye Adams, James Luther. ‘“‘Humanism and Creation.” Hound & Horn, 
é vi. 173-196. 


Views on humanism based upon a review of Professor Irving Babbitt’s On Being 
Creative. 
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Bangs. Bangs, Francis H. “John Kendrick Bangs, Humorist of the Nine- 
ties.” Yale Univ. Libr. Gaz., vit. 53-76. 


With a bibliography of his writings (1862-1922). 


Bradford. The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, 1883-1932. Edited by Van 
Wyck Brooks. Boston and N. Y. 

Warren, Dale. ‘“‘Gamaliel Bradford: A Personal Sketch.” S. Atl. Quar., 

xxx11. 9-18. 

Brownell. Brownell, Gertrude Hall. William Crary Brownell. An Anthology 
of his Writings. Together with Biographical Notes and Impressions of the 
Later Years. N. Y. 

Burke. Warren, Austin. ‘‘Kenneth Burke: His Mind and Art.’ Sewanee 
Rev., XL. 225-236; 344-364. 

Cabell. Fadiman, Clifton. “James Branch Cabell.’”’ Nation, cxxxvi. 409- 
410. 

Cather. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Case against Willa Cather.” Eng. Jour., 
xxi. 703-710. 

Davis. Downey, Fairfax. Richard Harding Davis: His Day. N. Y. 

Eliot, T. S. Frank, Waldo. “‘The ‘Universe’ of T. S. Eliot.’’ Adelphi, v. 
321-325. 

Knickerbocker, W. S. “Bellwether: An Exercise in Dissimulatio.’’ 

Sewanee Rev., XL1. 64-79. 


A comparison of Eliot and Matthew Arnold as critics and writers of prose. 


Spencer, Theodore. “The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.”’ Atl. Mo., cit. 60-68. 
Ficke, Arthur Davidson. Blanck, Jacob (comp.). “‘American First Editicns: 
Arthur Davidson Ficke 1883—.” Pub. Weekly, cxxtv. 513. 
Firkins, O. W. Allen, J. Bryan. “Oscar W. Firkins.” Am. Rev., 1, 313-343. 
Fisher. Phelps, W. L. “‘Dorothy Canfield Fisher.”’ Eng. Jour., xx. 1-8. 
Hemingway. Fadiman, Clifton. ‘Ernest Hemingway: An American Byron.” 
Nation, cxxxvi. 63-65. 
Stein, Gertrude. ‘‘Ernest Hemingway and the Post-War Decade.” Ail. 
Mo., cru. 197—208. 
Hergesheimer. Fadiman, Clifton. “‘The Best People’s Best Novelist.” 
Nation, cxxxvi. 175-177. 
Huneker, James. Smith, Bernard. ‘‘Huneker, Man of the Tribe.’’ Sat. Rev. 
Lit., x. 49-50. 
Jeffers. Alberts, S. S. (comp.). Bibliography of the Works of Robinson Jeffers. 
a A 
Lewisohn, Ludwig. Brande, Dorothea. ‘Mr. Lewisohn Interprets America.” 
Am. Rev., 11. 189-198. 
Gillis, Adolph. Ludwig Lewisohn, the Artist and His Message. N. Y. 
Lindsay. Masters, Edgar Lee. ‘“‘The Tragedy of Vachel Lindsay.” Am. 
Mercury, xxix. 357-369. 
Rittenhouse, Jessie B. ““Vachel Lindsay.” S. Atl. Quar., xxxu1. 266-282. 
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Lowell, Amy. Kemp, Frances (comp.). “Bibliography of Amy Lowell.” 
Bull. of Bibliography, xv. 25-26. 

Macleish. Melcher, Frederic G. (comp.). “Check List of Archibald Mac- 
leish.” Pub. Weekly, cxxiv. 180. 

Markham. Stidger, William. Edwin Markham. N. Y. 


An intimate friend writes a biography, of which much is in Markham’s words. 


Masters. Masters, Edgar Lee. ‘‘The Genesis of Spoon River.” Am. Mer- 
cury, XXviiI. 38-55. 

Childs, Herbert Ellsworth. ‘‘Agrarianism and Sex: Edgar Lee Masters 

and the Modern Spirit.” Sewanee Rev., x1. 331-343. 

Nathan. Dorian, Edith McEwen. “While a Little Dog Dances: Robert 
Nathan: Novelist of Simplicity.’’ Sewanee Rev., xi1. 129-140. 

Norris. Martin, Willard E., Jr. ““The Establishment of the Order of Print- 
ings in Books Printed from Plates: Illustrated in Frank Norris’s The 
Octopus, with Full Collations.” Am. Lit., v. 17-28. 

Peixotto, Ernest. ‘‘Romanticist under the Skin.” Sat. Rev. Lit., rx. 613- 

615. 

O'Neill. Moses, Montrose J. ““The ‘New’ Eugene O’Neill.”” N. Amer. Rev., 
CCXXXVI. 543-549. 

Pound, Ezra. Gregory, Horace. ‘The Search for a Frontier.” New Republic, 
Lxxv. 292-294. 

Tate, Allen. ‘‘Poetry and Politics.” New Republic, xxv. 308-311. 

Wharton. Davis, Lavinia (comp.). A Bibliography of the Writings of Edith 
Wharton. Portland, Me. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Bement, N. S. “Some Phonological, Orthographical, and Syntactical 
Aspects of the Persistence of the French Present Subjunctive endings -ons 
and -ez.” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, etc., xv1t. 505-524. 

Churchman, P. H. See Spanisu, p. 1366. 

Faye, P.-L. “L’équivalence passé défini-imparfait en ancien frangais.”’ 
Univ. of Colorado Studies, xx. 267-308. 

Goldberg, Ada, and Saye, Hymen. “An Index to Mediaeval French 
Medical Receipts.” Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine (Johns 
Hopkins), 1. 435-466. 


A contribution to the O.Fr. vocabulary. 


Holmes, U. T. “O. French Fauterne; O. Prov. Fauterna.” RR, xxiv, 133- 
135. 


Suggested derivation from a diminutive of falx on the ground that the flower is shaped 
like a sickle. 
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and Vaughn, Eloise. “Germanic influence on Old French Syntax.” 


Lang, 1x. 162-170. 
Jenkins, T. A. Word-Studies in French and English, Language Mono- 


graphs, No. xiv, Sup. to Lang. 94 pp. 
aier, ai, besoin, bis, contretemps, etc. 





. See GENERAL, p. 1299. 

Kellenberger, H. The Influence of Accentuation on French Word Order. 
Princeton. 

Parmenter, C. C. See GENERAL, p. 1296, ENGLIsH p. 1303. 

Reinhard, J. R. “Some Illustrations of the Medieval Gab.” Essays and 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature (Univ. of Michigan), vrit. 
27-57. 

Rice, C. C. See GENERAL, p. 1298. 

Provencal escacha; O.F r. puirier ; trobar, trouver. 


Shanks, Elsie. “AN. Mainpast.’”? ML N, xtvut. 528. 
Use to mean that dogs are a legal part of their owner’s household. 





Wesenberg, T. G. ‘‘The Subjunctive in Provencal Narrative Poetry.” 
RR, xxiv. 315-323. 
II. GENERAL 


Hawkins, R. L. Newly Discovered French Letters of the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Harvard Studies. 

Monoghan, F. French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932. New 
York. 


A bibliography. 


Porohovshikov, P. S. ““The Metric Canon of the French Alexandrine.” 
F R, vi. 123-134. 

Thieme, H. P. Bibliographie de la littérature francaise de 1800 a4 1930. 3 
vols. Paris. 
Essai sur la civilisation francaise. Paris. 





III. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE (FRENCH AND PROVENCAL) 
Miscellaneous. Foulet, Alfred. ‘‘Balaam, Dux Tyri.”” MLN, xtviu. 330- 

335. 

Identification of B. as Balak, Emir of Aleppo. 


Jones, P. J. Prologue and Epilogue in Old French Lives of Saints Before 
1400. Univ. of Pa. diss. 

Krappe, A. H. See GENERAL, p. 1300. 

Painter, Sidney. ‘‘Monday as a Date for Medieval Tournaments. II. 
In England.” ML N, xtvut. 82-83. See VIGNERAS, below. 


Confirmation of Vigneras from English evidence. 
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Savoie, Sister Mary Alberta. A “‘Plantaire’”’ in Honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary Taken from a French Manuscript of the XIVth Century. 
Catholic University diss. 

Silverstein, H. T. “The Source of a Provencal Version of the Vision of 
St Paul.” Spec., vit. 353-358. 

Vigneras, L.-A. ‘Monday as a Date for Medieval Tournaments. I. A. 
Propos du Lai de l’Ombre.”” MLN xtvut. 80-82. 


Monday was the usual day for them in France. 


Chanson de Roland. Frank, Grace. ‘‘Aoi in the C. de R.” PMLA, xivin. 
629-635. 


Relation of these letters to the musical presentation of the Chanson. 


Chrétien de Troyes. Reinhard, J. R. “C. de T.: a Bibliographical Essay.” 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature (Univ. of Mich.), vin. 
195-231. 

Fouke Fitz Warin. Levy, Raphael. ‘ ‘F.F.W.’ lexique supplémentaire.” 
PQ, x11. 83-85. 

Guinglain. Krappe, A. H. “G. chez l’enchanteresse.” Ro, Lv. 426-430 


Origin of the episode in folklore. 


Huon de Bordeaux. Levin, L. M. ‘‘The Folie of H. de B: its Dramatic Func- 
tion.” SP, xxx. 445-454. 

Marie de France. Painter, Sidney. See ENcuIsH, p. 1307. 

Pathelin. Bonno, Gabriel. ‘‘Réflexions sur les concordances numériques entre 
P. et les Faintes du monde.”’ RR, xxiv. 30-36. 


Argument in support of Holbrook’s theory and in reply to Roque’s attack upon it. 
Holbrook, R. T. “La Paternité de P.: critiques et réponses.”” Ro, Lviii. 

574-591. 

Peire d’Alvernhe. Pattison, W. T. ‘“The Background of P. d’A.’s ‘Chantarai 
d’aquest trobadors’.” M P, xxx. 19-34. 

Renart, Jean. Vigneras, L.-A. “Etudes sur J. R.” MP, xxx. 241-262, 351- 
359. 


Date of Escoufle; allusions in the poem; date of the Lai de l’Ombre. 
Levy, Raphael. “J. R., Lai del’Ombre.”’ Ro, tvut. 436-441. 
Corrections to Bédier’s edition. 


Thibaut de Navarre. Vigneras, L.-A. “Sur une poésie de T. de N.” MLN, 
XLVI. 336-338. 
Composed in honor of Yolande’s marriage in 1236. 


Tenessex, Jehan. Lincoln, Anne E. “‘ ‘Le Livre de Maistre Regnard et de 
Dame Hersaut sa femme’.” RR, xxiv. 223-233. 


Comparison with earlier versions. 
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IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Barras, M. The Stage Controversy from Corneille to Rousseau. 
N. Y., Inst. of French Studies. 
Boas, George. The Happy Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth 
Century. Baltimore. 


The exaltation of animals at the expense of man. 


Carmody, F. J. Le Répertoire de l’opera-comique en vaudevilles de 1708 a 
1764. Univ. of Calif. diss. 

Dallas, D. F. Le Roman frangais de 1660 a 1680. Paris diss. 

Malécot, G. L. “‘A propos d’une estampe d’Abraham Bosse et de ]’Hétel 
de Bourgogne.” MLN, xvi. 279-283. 


The engraving represents, not the whole stage, but the rear compartment. 


Marni, Archimede. ‘‘Allegory in the French Heroic Poem of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” PMLA, xtviir. 1131-1140, 

Peyre, Henri. “‘La notion de classicisme, tentative d’élucidation.” FR, 
vi. 271-281. 
Qu’est-ce que le classicisme? Essai de mise au point, Paris. 

Roosbroeck, G. L. van. Unpublished Poems by Voltaire, Rousseau, Anne 
d’Urfé, Helvétius, Gresset, etc. N. Y., Inst. of French Studies. 

Schutz, A. H. ““The Group of the Dames des Roches in Sixteenth-Century 
Poitiers.”” PMLA, xtvitt. 648-654. 

Schwartz, I. A. The Commedia dell’arte and its Influence on French Com- 
edy of the Seventeenth Century. N. Y. U. diss. 
Baif. Lancaster, H. C. ‘““B. and Pontano.” PMLA, xtvut. 943. 


Criticism of PMLA, xvi. 1012-1027. 


Baculard d’Arnaud. Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “B. d’A. and his Usurer.”’ 
MLN, xtvitt. 310-312. 


Identification of a reference in his satire Sur un Usurier. 





Bayle. Gerig, J. L. and Roosbroeck, G. L. van, “Unpublished Letters of 
Pierre B.”? RR, xx1v. 17-20, 210-222. 
Billard. Dabney, L. E. ‘More about Claude B.”” MZ N, xtviit. 316-317. 


Visit to Nancy and friendships. 

Boileau. Talamon, René. ‘‘Deux Epigrammes de B.” MLN, xtvuit. 283- 
291. 
“Hola!” may have been addressed, after Attila, to Cornille’s critics. 

Brueys. Brenner, C. D. ‘The Success of B.’s Avocat Patelin in the Eighteenth 
Century.” MLN, xtviit. 88-90. 


Buffon. Falls, W. F. B. et l’agrandissement du Jardin du Roi @ Paris. Univ. 
of Pa. diss. 
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“‘Cing Lettres inédites de B.”” RR, xx1v. 336-340. 

Corneille. Qualia, C. B. See Spanisu, p. 1372. 

Descartes. Woodbridge, B. M. “The Discours de la méthode and the Spirit 
of the Renaissance.”’ RR, xxv. 136-142. 


Influence of Montaigne on D. 


Du Souhait. Dabney, L. E. “A Sixteenth Century Play Based on the 
Chastelaine de Vergi.”” MLN, xtvut. 437-443. 


Radegonde, published in 1599. 


Jamyn. Cameron, Alice. The Influence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry 
on the Work of Amadis J. Johns Hopkins Studies. 

La Rochefoucauld. Grubbs, H. “‘La genése des ‘Maximes’ de La R.” RH 1, 
XxXxIx. 481-499; xi. 17-37. 

Lenglet Du Fresnois. Brien, M. M. “L.D.F.: a Biography.” Papers of the 
Mich. Academy of Science, etc., xvit. 457-478. 

Montaigne. Cons, L. ““M., 1533-1933.” Books Abroad, vu. 398-402. 

““Présence de M.” FR, vi. 357-367. 

Stewart, H. L. “The M. Quater-Centenary.”’ Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 

11. 208-227. 

Montauban. Chevalier, Marion F. A Dramatic Adaptation of Rabelais in the 
Seventeenth Century: les Aventures et le Mariage de Panurge (1674) by 
Pousset de M. with a Study of his Life and Other Plays. Johns Hopkins 
Studies. 


Critical ed. of the MS. and study of the author and his work. 


Pascal. Anderson, Frederick. “P.’s Accident at Neuilly Bridge.” RR, 
XXIV. 235-236. 

Perrault. Gautheron, R. ‘Les Contes de Pierre P.”’ The Dalhousie Review, 
1933, pp. 69-88. 


Account of the P. family and the authorship of the Contes. 


Rabelais. See above, Montauban. 
Racine. Baudin, M. “Une source du ‘décor’ de R.” MLN, xtvut. 501- 
505. 


His habit of referring to facial expression may have been suggested by Greek tragedy. 


Gifford, G. H. “L’inceste dans Phédre.” R HL, xxxrx. 560-562. 
Renaudot. Richardson, L. M. ‘The ‘Conférences’ of Théophraste R.: an 
Episode in the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns.” MLN, xtvui. 
312-316. 
Rousseau. See Voltaire. 
Dedeck-Héry, Ernestine. J.-J. R. et le projet de Constitution pour la 
Corse. Univ. of Pa. diss. 
Lovejoy, Arthur O. See ENGLISH, p. 1329. 
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Saint John de Crévecoeur. Rice, H. C. Le Cultivateur américain, étude sur 
Veuvre de S. J. de C. Paris diss. 
Urfé, d’. Goudard, Soeur M. L., Etude sur les epistres morales d’ Honoré d’ U. 
Catholic Univ. diss. 
Voltaire. Barr, M.-M. “Bibliographical Data on V. from 1926 to 1930.” 
MLN, xtvut. 292-307. 
Crist, G. M. “V., Barcochebas and the Early French Deists.” FR, v1. 
483-489. 
Havens, G. R. V.’s Marginalia on the Pages of Rousseau. Columbus, O. 
McGhee, D. M. Voltairian Narrative Devices as Considered in the Author’s 
Contes philosophiques. Ohio State Univ. diss. 
Torrey, N. L. “The First Edition of Candide.”” MLN, xtvim1. 307-310. 


That of Lambert, published at Paris. 


Wade, I. O. “The Manuscripts of Jean Meslier’s Testament and V.’s 
printed Extrait.” MP, xxx. 381-398. 


V. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Allard, L. La Comédie de maurs en France au XIX* 

siécle. Tome 11. 1815-1830. Paris. 

Cailliet, E. The Themes of Magic in Nineteenth Century French Fiction. 
Paris. 

Canu, Jean. See GENERAL, p. 1296. 

Coindreau, M. E. “Les tentatives de théAtre populaire en France de 
1900 4 1925.” FR, vr. 181-189. 

Doolittle, Dorothy. The Relations between Literature and Mediaeval 
Studies in France from 1820 to 1860. Bryn Mawr diss. 

Haxo, H. E. “America as Modern French Writers See It.”’ Quarterly 
Journal of the Univ. of N. Dak. Spring and Summer, 1932-33. 

Micks, Wilson. La Renaissance méridionale en Limousin. Toulouse diss. 

Moraud, Marcel. La France de la Restauration d’apreés les visiteurs anglais. 
Paris diss. 





Le Romantisme francais en Angleterre de 1814 @ 1848. Paris diss. 
English reaction to French works of this period. 


Morrissette, B. A. Les Aspects fondamentaux de l’esthétique symboliste. 
Univ. de Clermont diss. 

Tinker, E. L. Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Louisiana. Worcester, Mass. 
Les Ecrits de langue frangaise en Louisiane au X I X* siécle. Paris 





diss. 
Balzac. Canfield, A. G. “Notes on Lovenjoul’s Histoire des euvres de H. 
de Balzac.”” ML N, xtvmt. 497-501. 


David, Henri. “B. italianisant: autour de ‘Sarrasine’.”” RLC, xm. 457- 
468, 
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Influence on S. of the Mémoires of Casanova. 


Baudelaire. See Flaubert. 
Levy, R. “A supplementary Bibliography of Baudelairiana, 1923-1932.” 
RR, xxiv, 340-346. 
Chateaubriand. See Rimbaud. 
Facteau, B. A. ‘‘Note on C.’s Atala.”” ML N, xtvitt. 492-497. 


C.’s errors in regard to American geography pointed out as early as 1816. 


Chénier. Henning, G. N. “‘ ‘Consacrée au repos’.”” MLN, xtvim. 165- 
166. 
The phrase was probably added by another hand than C.’s. 


Daudet. Gullette, C. C. “The Critics’ Candidate.” M LJ, xvi. 401-409, 
Evaluation of D.’s novels. 

Duhamel. Cros, Suzanne. “Salavin.” MLJ, xvu. 360-368. 
Study of a character. 


Dumas fils. Arvin, N. C. “‘D.f. a realist?” FR, v1. 135-139. 

Schwarz, H. S. “The Realism of D. f.” FR, v1, 312-317. 
Flaubert. Canu, Jean. “La ‘Couleur normande’ de Madame Bovary.” 

PMLA, xtvit. 167-208. 

Jasper, Gertrude. ‘‘The Influence of F.’s Travels in the Orient on the 
Last Edition of St. Antoine.’”? ML N, xtvutt. 162-165. 

Johnson, I. A. ‘‘Notes on ‘Madame Bovary,’ ‘Les Fleurs du mal’ and 
Modern Symbolism.” F R, vir. 93-107. . 

Melcher, Edith. ‘‘F. and Henry Monnier: a Study of the Bourgeois.” 
MLN, xtvit. 156-162. 


Probable influence of M. on F. 


Gide, André. Dickman, A.-J. “‘A. G., the Critical Novelist.” MLJ, xvu. 
491-498. 

Guiraud, A. Buceta, E. ‘Una tragedia francesa relacionada con la leyenda de 
Rodrigo.”” RFE, xx. 173-175. 

Hugo, V. Schinz, A. “‘V. H., Napoléon III et Elizabeth Browning.” RLC, 
xi. 740-744. 
Her letter asking N. to pardon V. H. 


Jouve. Rhodes, S. A. “‘William Blake and Pierre Jean J.”” RR, xxiv. 147- 
149. 
A poem of J.’s is a translation of one by B. 


Lemonnier. Pope, F. R. Nature in the Work of Camille L. N. Y. U. diss. 
Inst. of French Studies. 

Lenormand. Sheffer, E. J. ‘H.-R. L. as a Student of the Personality.” FX, 
vu. 50-57. 
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Mali, Marie. Chazin, Maurice. ‘“Emerson’s Disciple in Belgium: M.M. 
(1855-1927).” RR, xxiv. 346-349. 

Mallarmé. Rhodes, S. A. Stéphane M., la Derniére Mode. N. Y., Inst. of 
French Studies. 107 pp. 
Republication of M.’s contributions to a fashion magazine. 


Maurois, André. Haxo, H. E. “A. M., Novelist and Essayist.’’ Quarterly 
Journal of the Univ. of N. Dak., Fall, 1932. Also, abridged, FR, vt. 
215-229. 

“A, M., the New Biographer.” Quarterly Journal of the Univ. of 

N. Dak., Summer, 1932. 

Monnier. S*2 above, Flaubert. 

Melcher, Edith. “‘A Romantic Parody by Henry M.” RR, xxiv. 142- 

147. 

A study of La Dame du beau castel. 


Proust. Hier, F. La Musique dans l’euvre de Marcel P. N. Y. Inst. of French 
Studies. 

Quinet. Chazin, Maurice. “Q. an Early Discoverer of Emerson.”” PMLA, 
xLvim1. 147-163. 

Rimbaud. Mespoulet, M. ‘‘Préludes américains 4 l’alchimie du verbe. Des 
‘Natchez’ au ‘Bateau ivre’.’”? RLC, x11. 299-316. 
Influence of Chateaubriand on R. 


Rolland, Romain. Fess, G. M. “Jean Bodel and R.R.” MLN, xivmu. 
505-507. 


R.’s Saint Louis was influenced by B.’s Saint Nicolas. 


Salles, Louis. Schaffer, Aaron. “L. S., Parnassian Petrarch.”’ PQ, x11. 
303-306. 

Sand, George. Brown, I. H. “G. S. and her Son, Maurice.’ RR, XxXIVv. 
201-209. 

Staél, Mme de. Bloom, Margaret. ‘‘Conversation in the Writings of Mme 
de S.” PMLA, xtvm1. 861-866. 

Stendhal. Brussaly, Manuel. The Political Ideas of S. N. Y. Inst. of 
French Studies. 

Tousseul, Jean. Woodbridge, B. M. “J.T.” The Modern Language Forum, 
xvi. 41-43. 

Vigny. Clarke, S. H. The Works of V. Judged by his Contemporaries. Toulouse 
diss. 

SPANISH 


By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Miscellaneous. Bourland, Caroline B. “The Spanish Schoole-Master and the 
Polyglot Derivatives of Noél de Berlaimont’s Vocabulare.”’ R Hi, 
LXxxI (1st part). 283-318. 
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Indebtedness of William Stepney in his Spanish Schoole-M aster (1591) to earlier poly- 

glot works. 

Dialectology. Luria, M. A. “Judeo-Spanish Proverbs of the Monastir Dia- 
lect.”” R Hi, xxx (1st part). 256-273. 

Etymology. Rice, C. C. See GENERAL, p. 1298. 

Lexicology. Bean, M. E. Handbook of Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Legal Words and Phrases. N. Y. and London. 

Orthography. Sparkman, C. F. “Newspaper Practice in the Use of Certain 
Written Accents.” Hisp, xvi. 433-434. 


In fué, did, vib, -uir and -uido. 
Phonology. Churchman, P. H. “The Sound of Z in French and in Spanish.” 

R Hi, txxxi (1st part). 274-282. 

Forward tongue-tip not the only difference between the English and the continental 
position of the tongue. 

Espinosa, A. M., Jr. (in collaboration with Navarro-TomAds and Rodri- 
guez-Castellano). “La frontera del andaluz.” RF E, xx. 225-277. 

Geographic study of s and ¢. 


Post, A. C. “Some Aspects of Arizona Spanish.” Hisp, xv1. 35-42. 
Study of phonology, and a few specimens in prose and verse. 
Morphology. Spaulding, R. K. “On the Introduction of the Preterites in U 
(HuBO and its Congeners).” HR, 1. 161-167. 
Establishes time of change from o to w as first quarter of sixteenth century and proves 
that the change was not due to the yod of the 3d pl. and derived tenses. 
Syntax. Brooks, J. ‘‘ ‘M4s que’, ‘mas que’ and ‘imas qué!’.” Hisp, xvi 
23-34. 
Lundeberg, O. K.-“‘On the Gender of Mar: Precept and Practice.”’ HR, 
1. 309-318. 


Pietsch, K. “Zur spanischen Grammatik: Einzelheiten zum Ausdruck des 
konzessiven Gedankens.” HR, 1. 37-49. 


Written in the autumn of 1929. 
Spaulding, R. K. “Infinitive and Subjunctive with hacer, mandar, dejar 
and the Like.” Hisp, xvi. 425-432. 
Infinitive found more common in 33 prose texts of 11 authors. 
a8 Wright, L. O. ‘‘The -se Verb Form in the Apodosis.”” H R, 1. 335-336. 
y | A growing tendency. Varying opinions of grammatical authorities. 
“The Earliest Shift of the Spanish -ar Verb Form from the In- 


dicative Function to the Subjunctive: 1000-1300 A.D.” Lang, 1x. 265- 
268. 
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The trend from one use to the other established on a statistical basis. 


“Grammar Slips in the New Spanish Constitution.”” Mod. Lang. 
Forum, xvi. 96-97. 





Mistakes in the use of the -ra and -se verb forms in the Constitucién de la Republica 
Espanola of 1931. 


Versification. Clarke, Dorothy C. “Sobre la quintilla.”” RFE, xx. 288- 
295. 


Varieties of the form in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 


Leonard, W. E. “La métrica del Cid.”’ Rev. de Arch., xxxv. 401-421. 
(Conclusion.) 

Morley, S. G. ‘Recent Theories about the Meter of the ‘Cid’.”” PMLA, 
XLV. 965-980. 


Theories of Geers, Cano, and Leonard. 


II, GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Buchanan, M. A. “Some Aspects of Spanish Journalism 

before 1800.” R Hi, txxx1 (2d part). 29-45. 

Espinosa, A. M. “‘La Leyenda de don Juan y las doce palabras retor- 
neadas.” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo. Afio xv. 216-219. 

Lyte, H. O. Spanish Literature and Spain in Some of the Leading German 
Magazines of the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. Madison, 1932. 
(University of Wisconsin Stud. in Lang. and Lit., No. 32.) 

Pool, D. de Sola. “The Marranos.”’ Jewish Quarterly Review, XXIv. 
247-250. 

Nykl, A. R. “‘ Aljamiado texts in Tunisia.” RHi, txxx1 (1st part). 250— 
255. 

Vanderford, K. H. “Macias in Legend and Literature.” MP, xxx1. 
35-63. 

Allusions to Macfas in Spanish and Portuguese literature. 
Bibliography. Grismer, R. L., Lepine, J. E. and Olmsted, R. H. Bibliography 

of Articles on Spanish Literature. Minneapolis. 

Jones, W. K. ‘‘Spanish Literature for English Readers: A Bibliography.” 
Bulletin of Bibliography, and Dramatic Index, x1v. 97-99 and 172-174. 

See Section IV, s.o. Moreto, Col, Ada M. 
Folk-lore. Boggs, R. S. See GENERAL SECTION, p. 1300. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Nykl, A. R. “La poes{a a ambos lados del Pirineo hacia el 
afio 1100.”” Al-Andalus, 1. 357-405. 


Study of Arabic influence. 
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Aben Guzmfn. Nykl, A. R. El Cancionero de Aben Guzmén. Madrid. 


Transcription, and study of literary relations between Moorish Spain and Aquitania 
in the first half of the twelfth century. 





Alfonso X. Darby, G. O. S. “An Astrological Manuscript of Alfonso X.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1932, pp. 304-306. 

Arcipreste de Hita. Kane, E. K. ‘‘The Electuaries of the Archpriest of 
Hita.’”’ M P, xxx. 263-266. 

Berceo. Goode, Sister Teresa Clare. “El Sacrificio de la Misa,” a Study of 
its Symbolism and of its Sources. Washington, D.C. (Catholic Univ. of 
America diss.) 

Caballero Cifar. Krappe, A. H. ‘‘Le Lac enchanté dans le Chevalier Cifar.”’ 
BHi, xxxv. 107-125. 

Disputa del alma y el cuerpo. Solalinde, A. G. ‘“‘La Disputa del alma y el 
cuerpo—Comparaci6n con su original francés.” HR, 1. 196-207. 


Interesting study of the translator’s problem of rhyming. The comparison leads to 
several emendations. 


Juan Manuel. Krappe, A. H. “‘Le Faucon de I|’Infant dans El Conde Lu- 
canor.”’ B Hi, xxxv. 294-297. 

Lépez de Haro (Diego). Buceta, E. ‘“‘Cartel del desaffo enviado por D. Diego 
Lépez de Haro al adelantado de Murcia, Pedro Fajardo, 1480.” R Hi, 
LXXxXI (1st part). 456-474. 

San Pedro (Diego de). See Section vit, s.v. Ribeiro. 





Tafur (Pero). Vasiliev, A. A. “Pero Tafur, A Spanish Traveler of the Fif- 
teenth Century and His Visit to Constantinople, Trebizond, and Italy.” 
Byzantion, vit. 75-122. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 


Miscellaneous. Buceta, E. ‘Un soneto del siglo XVII explicativo del sim- 
bolismo de los colores.” B Hi, xxxv. 299-300. 


Anonymous; found in MS. Parnaso espafol, Vol. II. 





“De algunas composiciones hispano-latinas en el siglo XVII.” 
RF E, x1x. 388-414. 


Efforts to prove that Spanish was the heir of Latin were inspired by the ambition of 


Spain to inherit the imperial sway of Rome. 


Buck, Vera H. ‘‘Four Autos Sacramentales from Manuscript 14864, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, edited with Preface, Intro. and Notes.” 


[Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees... 
(Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 269). Brief abstract. 


They were written between 1575 and 1590. : 
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Crawford, J. P. W. “Again the Cuestién de Amor in the Early Spanish 
Drama.” HR, 1. 319-322. 
In Timoneda and Cervantes. 


Green, O. H. “The Literary Court of the Conde de Lemos at Naples, 
1610-1616.” HR, 1. 290-308. 

Kemp, Alice B. “Critical Text and Study of Three Autos Sacramentales 
from Manuscript 14864, B.N. Madrid.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs An- 
nouncing Candidates for Higher Degrees... , (Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., 
No. 269). Brief Abstract. 


They were written between 1580 and 1590; one possibly as early as 1576. 


Leonard, I. A. Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies (with some 
registros of shipments of books to the Spanish colonies). Berkeley, Calif. 
(Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. Phil., Vol. xv1, No. 3, pp. 217-372.) 

In spite of legislation against the importation of secular books, the people of the New 
World generally received new books a short time after their appearance in Spain. 


Marinoni, A. ‘‘SSome Notes on La Comedia del Tirano Rey Corbanto.” 
PQ, xu. 310-314. 
Text edited by I. G. B. Laas; cf. American Bibliography for 1932. 


Merriman, R. B. “‘A Note on the Finances of Philip I].’’ R Hi, txxx1 
(2d part). 70-84. 

Peebles, W. C. ‘Democratic Tendencies in the Spanish Literature of the 
Golden Age.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1932, pp. 313- 
315. 

For partial publication of this thesis, see American Bibliography for 1932. 


Romera-Navarro, M. ‘‘Sobre la duracién de la comedia.”’ RFE, x1x. 
417-421. 


Length of time a performance should require; number of acts, number of lines. 


Templin, E. H. The Exculpation of ‘‘Yerros por amores’’ in the Spanish 
Comedia. Los Angeles. (Pub. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Lang. & Lit., 
1. 1-50.) 

Study of the theory and practice of love in the Spanish comedia particularly in plays 
where reference is made to the ballad-line: “(Que los yerros por amores dignos son de per- 
donar...” or a similar thought. 


Abencerrajes. Matulka, Barbara. ‘‘On the European Diffusion of the Last 
of the Abencerrajes Story in the Sixteenth Century.” Hisp, xvi. 369- 
388. 


Question of original version; diffusion in Spain, Italy and France. 


Aldana (Cosme de). Crawford, J. P. W. ‘‘The Asneida of Cosme de Aldana.” 
R Hi, txxxi (2d part). 107-119. 
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Burlesque poem; life of Aldana and Satyra against him. 
Alemfn (Mateo). Rotunda, D. P. “The Guzman de Alfarache and Italian 
Novellistica.”” RR, xxtv. 129-133. 
Study of the use of sources. 
Balbuena (Bernardo de). Van Horne, J. “El nacimiento de Bernardo de 
Balbuena.” RFE, xx. 160-168. 
Confirmation of birth in Valdepefias about 1562. 
Calder6n. Buchanan, M. A. “Calderén’s ‘Life is a Dream’.”” PMLA, xivu. 


1303-1321. 
See below, s.v. Lope de Vega, Martin, H. M., and Vélez de Guevara. 


Castro (Guillén de). Green, O. H. ““New Documents for the Biography of 
Guillén de Castro y Bellvis.’”’ R Hi, xxx (2d part). 248-260. 


Reconstruction of the period from 1603 to 1616 on the basis of documents found in 
Naples. 


Cervantes. Diaz-Valenzuela, O. ‘‘Sobre el Pasaje M4s Oscuro del Quijote.” 
Hisp, xvi. 149-153. 
Interpretation of passage in Part 1, Chap. v1, based on meaning of “de industria” as 
“on purpose.” Examination of translations in French, German, Italian and English. 
Schevill, R. ‘The Education and Culture of Cervantes.”’ HR, 1. 24-36. 
Discussion of questions brought up in Paul Hazard’s Don Quichotte de Cervantes, 
Buudes et Analyse, Paris, 1931. 


See Section v, s.v. Pérez Galdés, Warshaw, J. 

Espinosa (Pedro). See below, s.v. Géngora. 

Gé6ngora. Gates, Eunice J. The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora. Philadelphia. 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 


Study of types of metaphors, sources and influence. 
“‘Géngora and Pedro Espinosa.” PQ, x11. 350-359. 
Parallel passages showing Espinosa’s imitation of Géngora. 
Gracifan. Romera-Navarro, M. “Citas biblicas en El Criticén.” HR, 1. 
323-334. 
Citations from Gracidn traced to the Vulgate; they constitute one seventh of Gracidn’s 
literary references. 
Lafinez (Pedro). Schevill, R. ‘‘Algunas poesias de Pedro Lafnez.” R Hi, 
Lxxx1 (2d part). 10-28. 
Text, and comments on the influence of Garcilaso. 


Lin&n de Riaza. Hill, J. M. “‘A Petition and some Verse of Lindn de Riaza.’’ 
R Hi, txxx1 (2d part). 121-129. 
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Lope de Vega. Martin, H. M. “The Apollo and Daphne Myth as Treated 
by Lope de Vega and Calderén.” HR, 1. 149-160. 
Pike, R. E. “Lope de Vega and Saturday Fasting.” MLN, xiv. 
318-320. 
Note on Lope (probably by Sorel) in a French work of 1635. 


Rennert, H. A. “‘Sobre la comedia de Lope de Vega Quien més no puede.” 
Miscelanea de Estudos, Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, 234-241. Coimbra. 
Romera-Navarro, M. “‘Lope de Vega y su autoridad frente a los anti- 
guos.” R Hi, txxx1 (2d part). 190-224. 
“Ideas de Lope de Vega sobre el lenguaje dramAtico.”’ HR, 1. 





222-235. 





“Lope de Vega, el mayor lirico para sus contempordneos.”’ R Hi, 

xxxv. 357-367. 

Templin, E. H. “‘Unos versos de Lope de Vega.” RFE, x1x. 292-293. 
Moreto. Coe, Ada M. ‘Additional Bibliographical Notes on Moreto.” 

HR, 1. 236-239. 

Supplement to Cotarelo’s Bibliografia de Moreto: comedias sueltas to be found in Ticknor 
collection of Boston Public Library and private libraries of Professor M. A. Buchanan 
and of Miss Coe. 

Pedraza (Juan de). Gillet, J. E. “An Easter-Play (1549).” RHi, txxx1 
(1st part). 550-607. 

Designated on the title-page as an Entremés, ‘‘the first definitely dated instance of this 
name in Spanish with reference to a distinct and separate dramatic presentation.” 

Roa (Gabriel de). See below, s.v. Rojas Zorrilla. 

Rojas Zorrilla (Francisco de). Ewing, B. R. “‘ Ei villano gran sefior y gran 
Tamorlan de Persia’ by Rojas, Villanueva and Roa. Ithaca, 1931. (Cor- 
nell Univ. diss., abstract.) 

A comedia, first performed in 1635. 

Salas Barbadillo. See above, s.v. Lope de Vega, Templin, E. H. 

Salinas (Conde de). Buceta, E. ““Dictamen del conde de Salinas.” Reprint 
from Anuario de Historia del Derecho Espafiol. 

Timoneda. Johnson, Mildred E. The “Auto del Castillo’’ and the “‘Auto dela 
Iglesia” of Juan Timoneda. Iowa City. (Univ. of Iowa Stud. in Spanish 
Lang. and Lit. No. 4.) 

Text and study of two auéos written in Valencian; followed by translation in English. 


Tirso de Molina. Bushee, Alice H. ‘‘Tirso de Molina, 1648-1848.” R Hi, 
LxxxI (2d part). 338-362. 


History of the growth of Tirso’s fame. 


“Bibliography of La prudencia en la mujer.”” HR, 1. 271-283. 


Bibliography, history and location of editions, translations, refundiciones and MS 
copies. Contains 10 plates. 
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Vélez de Guevara. Schevill, R. ‘“Virtudes vencen senales and La vida es 
suefo.” HR, 1. 181-195. 


Careful and detailed comparison of the two plays. 


Villamediana (Conde de). Buceta, E. “Adici6n a ‘Una glosa atribuida a 
Villamediana’.”” Rev. de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, Afio x. 418- 
419. 

Villanueva. See above, s.v. Rojas Zorrilla. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 
Miscellaneous. Balseiro, J. A. Novelistas espanoles modernos. N. Y. 


Studies of life and work of Valera, Pereda, Alarc6n, Pérez Galdés, Pardo Bazén, 
Coloma, Pic6n, Clarin and Valdés; with very complete bibliographies. 


Barja, C. Libros y autores modernos: Siglos XVIII y XIX. Los Angeles. 
“Edicién revisada y completada.” 


Douglas, Frances. ‘‘Contemporary Spanish Literature.” Hisp, xvi. 
91-100, 347-356 and 447-454. 


Discussion of recent works of Lerroux, Azafia, Count Romanones, Concha Espina 
Ciges Aparicio, José M4s, Gutiérrez Gamero, Marafién, Cossfo and others. 

Coe, Ada M. “Additional Notes on C. in Spain in the Eighteenth 

Century.” RR, xxiv. 233-235. 

Heaton, H. C. ‘‘Twelve Téitulos de Comedias Pieces.’”? R Hi, txxxt (2d 
part). 300-329. 


Of the nine documents printed here, one is of the seventeenth century, the others of 
the eighteenth century. 


Hendrix, W. S. ‘‘Notes on Collections of Types, a Form of ‘Custumbris- 
mo’.” HR, 1. 208-221. 

Kany, C. E. “Theatrical Jurisdiction of the Juez protector in XVIIIth- 
Century Madrid.” R Hi, txxx1 (2d part). 382-393. 

Kercheville, F. M. “A Study of Tendencies in Modern and Contemporary 
Spanish Poetry from the Nodermilt Movement to the Present Time.” Univ. 
New Mexico Bull., tv. 3-64. 

M. de la Torre, A. ‘‘Modern Art and the Spanish Literature of ‘Van- 
guardia’.”’ Books Abroad, v1. 404-406. 


Movement is one of the outgrowths of Futurism. The Vanguardistas’ attitude toward 
Géngora. 


Qualia, C. B. ‘‘C. in Spain in the Eighteenth Century.” RR, xxv. 21-29. 

Corneille more important in dramatic theory in Spain than as a model for imitation. 

Young, B. “‘Romanticism in Spain with Special Reference to the Drama.” 
MLJ, xvi. 275-283. 


Balart (Federico). Solano, M. L. ‘“‘Federico Balart: El] Poeta de Dolor.” 
Hisp, xvi. 143-148. 
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Blasco Ib4fiez. Buceta, E. “El origien de un cuento de Blasco Ib4fiez.” 
Boletin dela Academia Espanola, xx. 93-96. 
Kercheville, F. M. and Hale, R. “Ibdfiez and Spanish Republicanism.” 
MLJ, xvu. 342-348. 
Comparison of Blasco Ib4fiez’s political and social views with program of new Spanish 
Republic. 
Concha Espina. Rosenberg, S. L. M. “‘Concha Espina, Poet-Novelist of the 
Montafia.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xvut. 76-81. 
Echegaray. Gregersen, H. “Ibsen and Echegaray.”’ H R, 1. 338-340. 


Contention that there is no substantial evidence of influence. 


Fernan Caballero. Hespelt, E. H. and Williams, S. T. ““Two Unpublished 
Anecdotes by Fernan Caballero Preserved by Washington Irving.” 
MLN, xtuvitt. 25-31. 

Gil y Z&rate. Stoudemire, S. A. “Gil y Zarate’s Translations of French 
Plays.” MLN, xivim. 321-325. 


Gil y Z4rate translated ten plays of almost every type known on the Spanish stage. 


Larra. Hespelt, E. H. ‘Another Note on El Ladrén.’’ MLN, xivut. 325- 
327. 
El Ladrén not a pseudonym of Larra but a translation of Le Voleur, name of a French 
magazire. 


Tarr, F. C. “El pobrecito hablador: Estudio preliminar.’’ R Hi, txxx1 

(2d part). 419-439. 

Martinez de la Rosa. Tarr, F. C. ‘‘An Unnoticed Political Article of Martinez 
de la Rosa (1812).”” RR, xxur. 225-230. 

Oteyza (Luis de). Jones, W. K. “A Spanish Dumas.” Books Abroad, vu. 
15-16. 

Pérez Galdés. Arjona, C. V. ‘‘Introduccién al Estudio de la Primera Serie 
de los Episodios Nacionales de Pérez Galdés.’’ PMLA, xivim. 895-907. 


Galdés true to the facts of history and tolerant towards the church. 


Berkowitz, H. C. “Gleanings from Galdés’ Correspondence.’’ Hisp, xvi. 
249-290. 


Chiefly letters to Galdés from all sorts of people. 
“The Youthful Writings of Pérez Galdés.”” HR, 1. 91-121. 


Text and study of several juvenile manuscripts. 





Warshaw, J. ‘“‘Galdés’ Indebtedness to Cervantes.”’ Hisp, xvi. 127-142. 
Well documented proof of this indebtedness. 
Samaniego. Burks, Margie N. Fdébulas en verso castellano (1781) por D. 


Félix Marta de Samaniego—Books I-III—Critical, annotated edition. 
Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 
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Includes a study of sources. 


Trigueros (Candido Marfa). Qualia, C. B. ‘The Date of Sancho Ortiz de !as 
Roelas.” HR, 1. 337-338. 


A neo-classical refundacién of La Estrella de Sevilla. 


Unamuno. Hay, M. J. “Informal Glimpses of Don Miguel de Unamuno.” 
Hisp, xvi. 66-68. 

Valle-Inclin. Zeitlin, M. A. “Don Ramén del Valle-Inclan.” Mod. Lany. 
Forum, xvi. 82-95. 


VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Arjona, Doris K. and Arjona, C. V. “Apuntes sobre los 
origenes del nacionalismo en la novela mexicana.” HRi, txxx1 (2d part). 
440-455. 

Campa, A. L. “Religious Spanish Folk-Drama in New Mexico.” The 

New Mexico Quarterly, 11 (1932). 3-13. 

Coester, A. “‘Maelstroms, Green Hills, and Sentimental Jungles.”’ His), 

xvi. 43-50. 


The réle of landscape in contemporary Spanish American fiction. 


Cuthbertson, S. See American, p. 1354. 

Espinosa, A. M. “Another New Mexico Version of the Tar-Baby Story.” 
The New Mexico Quarterly, 111. 31-36. 
“*E] desarrollo de la palabra ‘Castilla’ en la lengua de los indios 
queres de Nuevo Méjico.” RFE, x1x. 261-277. 

Leonard, I. A. See GENERAL, p. 1299. 

McMurtrie, D. C. ‘El Payo de Nuevo-Méjico.’?’ New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
vu. 130-138. 


One of the rarest specimens of North American journalism. A few facsimile pages are 
given. “Payo” probably means “ruralist” here. 





Ratcliff, D. F. Venezuelan Prose Fiction. N. Y. Instituto de las Espafias. 
Rosenberg, S. L. M. ‘‘Vergil in Ecuador.” Classical Jour., xxvii. 675- 
678. 


Rubio, D. La Universidad de San Marcos de Lima durante la colonizacién 
(Datos para su historia). Madrid. 
Edition of documents with introductory study. 


Spell, J. R. ‘The Theater in Mexico City, 1805-1806.” HR, 1. 55-65. 
Theaters, actors, plays and criticism. 
Torres-Rioseco, A. “‘La poesia lirica mexicana.”’ El Libro y el Pueblo 
(Mexico), x1. 204-216. 
Bibliography. Clemence, Stella R. The Harkness Collection in the Library 


of Congress: Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts Concerning Peru, 1531-1651. 
Washington, D. C., 1932. 
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Coester, A. A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Cambridge, Mass. 

Ford, J. D. M. and Raphael M. I. A Bibliography of Cuban Belles- 
Lettres. Cambridge, Mass. 

Jones, C. K. “Recent Contributions to Hispanic American Bibliography.” 
Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., x11. 380-402. 

Leavitt, S. E. A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian Literature. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Manchester, A. K. “‘Descriptive Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of 
the Duke University Library.” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., x11. 238-266. 

Pedreira, A. S. “Bibliografia puertorriquefia (1493-1930). (Monografias 
de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. Serie A: Estudios hispdnicos. No. 1.) 
Madrid, 1932. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. Bibliografia de la novela mexicana. Cambridge, Mass. 
Altamirano (Ignacio Manuel). Warner, R. E. ‘‘A Recently Discovered Edi- 

tion.” HR, 1. 244-245. 


First edition of Altamirano’s Rimas. 


Contreras (Francisco). Torres-Rioseco, A. ‘“‘Francisco Contreras y Vargas 
Vila.” xv1. 399-400. 
Note on a Chilean poet and a Colombian novelist. 


Garcia Cubas. Hendrix, W. S. “El Libro de mis recuerdos.’ B Hi, xxxv. 
300-305. 


Studies of types peculiar to Mexico, an imitation of Los espanoles pintados por st 
mismos. 


Jaimes Freyre (Ricardo). Torres-Rfoseco, A. ‘Ricardo Jaimes Freyre (1870- 
1933).” Hisp, xv1. 389-398. 

Martinez Zuviria (Gustavo). Coester, A. ‘‘Bibliograffa de ‘Hugo Wast’.”’ 
Hisp, Xvi. 187-188. 


Pseudonym Hugo Wast is an anagram of Gustavo. 


Matto de Turner (Clorinda). McIntosh, C. B. “‘ Aves sin Nido and the Be- 
ginning of Indianismo.”” Univ. of Virginia Abstracts of Diss. 1931-1932, 
p. 9. 


Peruvian novel presenting the problem of the relation of the Indian to the white race. 


Peén y Contreras (José). Hollingsworth, Roberta L. “‘José Peén y Contreras 
and the Romantic Movement in Mexico.” Univ. of Virginia Abstracts 
of Diss. 1932-1933, pp. 16-17. 

Peralta (Pedro de). Leonard, I. A. ‘“‘A Great Savant of Colonial Peru: Don 
Pedro de Peralta.” PQ, xu. 54-72. 


Biographical notes: interest in science, poetical productions. 
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S&nchez (Florencio). Richardson, Ruth. Florencio Sanchez and the Argentine 
Theatre. N. Y, Instituto de las Espajias. 

Sigiienza y Géngora. Leonard, I. A. Alboroto y motin de México del 8 de junio 
de 1692. Relacién de don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora en una carta 
dirigida al almirante don Andrés de Pez. Mexico, 1932. 

Vargas Vila (José Marfa). See above, s.v. Contreras. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Linguistics. Williams, E. B. ““The Portuguese Final -ao.”” Lang, 1x. 202-206. 
Fusion of -Go, -om and -am traced to analogical influence of véo < vadunt. 


“The Preterit of Portuguese ‘Ter’.” HR, 1. 243-244. 

King Denis. Lang, H. R. ““The Text of a Poem by King Denis of Portugal.” 
AR, t. 1-23. 

Ribeiro (Bernardim). Buceta, E. “‘Algunas relaciones de la Menina e Moa 
con la literatura espafiola, especialmente con las novelas de Diego de 
San Pedro.” Rev. dela Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo. Afio x. 291-307. 





ITALIAN 
By J. E. SHaw 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Altrocchi, R. “Sempre forbici!’”’ Giorn. Stor. d. Lett. It. C. (1928), 345. 
The origin of the proverbial expression. 





“Italian Words in English Speech.” Atlantica, April. 
Jenkins, A. T. See Frencu, p. 1359. 


Italian words treated directly: bigio, novella: others indirectly. 


Knease, T. M. Am Italian Word List from Literary Sources. University 


of Toronto Press. 
A scientific list according to frequency and range: 2037 words. 


Rice, C. C. See GENERAL, p. 1298. Italian: frizzare, paggio, intoppare. 
Zinno, D. Ii piccolo vocabolario. New York, Italian Publishers. 


Words grouped according to part of speech, relationship to English, common etymol- 


ogy, similar meaning: over 2000. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE THIRTEENTH AND 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


McKenzie, K. “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries: the Duecento.” 


Ttal., x. 61-66. 
“To the Editor of Italica.”’ Ital., x. 110. Supplementary note. 
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Dante. Austin, H. D. ‘‘Parallel or Coincidence”? A Problem of Dante Inter- 
pretation: Purg. iii, 56—V. e. 1, xii, 2.” SP, xxx. 17-23. 


The meaning of essaminava and mente in “essaminava del cammin la mente.” 


“Heavenly Gold; A Study of the Use of Color in Dante.” PQ, 





xu. 44-53. 





“Aurea Justicia. A Note on Purgatorio xxii, 40 f.”” MLN, xtvu. 
327-330. 
Light on the expression “Sacra fame dell’oro” derived from other passages in Purg. 
and Mon. Dante understood the meaning of Virgil’s “‘Auri sacra fames,” but he used it as 
a reference to the Golden Age. 


Curtayne, A. “‘A Recall to Dante.’”? New York, 1932. 


An account of Dante and his work, from a Catholic point of view. 


Fletcher, J. B. ‘‘Dante’s ‘Image’ in the Sun.” RR, xxiv. 99-128. 
A new interpretation of the first lines of Par. xiii. 


Vittorini, D. ‘‘Dante e Francesca da Rimini.”’ Jtal., x. 67-76. 


Contention that, in Dante’s view, Paolo and Francesca were not guilty of adultery. 
Their love is that of the “‘dolce stil nuovo.” 


Petrarch. Zinno, D. “Noterelle iconoclastiche sui Trionfi del Petrarca.”’ 
Ital., x. 107-109. 


The Rime are not mentioned, but this hostile criticism applies to Petrarch’s whole work. 


III. LITERATURE FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Bullock, W. L. “Italian Renaissance Studies in 1932.’ SP, xxx. 364-394. 

Croce, B. ““The Commedia dell’Arte.”” Theatre Aris Monthly, December. 

Garlick, R. G.; Guidi, A. F.; Prezzolini, G.; Roselli, B.; Russo, L. Italy 
and the Italians in Washington’s Time. With a foreword by Edward Corsi. 
New York, 

Green, O. H. See SPANtsH, p. 1369. 

Richards, G. R. B. ‘‘Errata’”—Harvard University Press. 

Corrections to Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici. Harvard 
University Press, 1932. 

Roeder, R. The Man of the Renaissance. New York, The Viking Press. 


Savonarola, Pietro Aretino, Machiavelli, Castiglione. 


Ward, P. J. ‘“‘“Madame de Genlis and the Abbé Mariottini.” MLN, 
XLVI. 443-449, 


A letter of Mariottini occasioned by Madame de Genlis’ Legons d’une gouvernante @ ses 
éléves. 
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Ariosto. Fucilla, J. G. “Bricciche Ariostesche.” Jtal., x. 35-37. 


Borrowings by Ariosto in the Furioso and lyric poems, from Tebaldeo, Aquilano, 
Petrarch, Francesco Cei. 


“On an Apocryphal Poem in Ariosto’s Lirica.” MP, xxxi. 127- 





134. 


The twelve ottave in praise of features belonging to twelve ladies are by Anton 
Francesco Rinieri. 


Equicola. Merlino, C. P. “Equicola’s Knowledge of Dante” PML, 
XLVIII. 642-647. 
Tasso. Fucilla, J. G. “Contributions to a Tasso Bibliography, 1896-1930.” 
PQ, xu. No. 2. April. 
A classified list supplementary to the bibliography by Alessandro Tortoreto in A nnuaris 
del R. Liceo-Ginnasio Mdchiorre Gioia of Piacenza, 1929-30. 
Bullock, W. L. “The University of Chicago Manuscript of Tasso’s 
Aminta.”’ Ital., x. 95-102. 
Goldoni. Randazzo, M. D. “Goldoni as Consul at Venice: A Little-known 
Aspect of the Italian Playwright’s Career.” Atlantica, March. 


IV. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Altrocchi, J. C. “Italian Poetry Since the War.” Thought, vit1. 296-304. 
Moncada, F. ‘‘The Little Italy of 1850.” Atlantica, January. 


Italian men of letters in New York at the time. 


Gioberti. Gianturco, E. “‘Gioberti and Counter-Revolutionary Doctrine.”’ 
RR, xxiv. 329-336. 


Traces the development of Gioberti’s philosophy. 


Maroncelli. Lograsso, A. H. ‘Piero Maroncelli in Philadelphia.”’ RR, xxiv. 
323-329. 

Garibaldi. Moncada, F. ‘‘Notes on Garibaldi’s Life in Staten Island.” At- 
lantica, April. 

Carducci. Teach Gnudi, M. F. ‘‘The ‘Casa e biblioteca Carducci’ at Bolo- 
gna.”’ Ital., x. 38-42. 

Pirandello. Cardello: ‘“‘Luigi Pirandello.”’ Rivista Italiana d’America, Set- 
tembre. 

V. GENERAL 


Ciarlantini, F. ‘The Art of the Book in Italy.” Atlantica, February. 
“The Theatre in Italy, from the mystery play to the idyl and the 





comedy of manners, popular theatre, meoldrama.”’ Atlantica, June, July, 
August. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By H. W. NorDMEYER 
I. PHILOLOGY 


Lane, George S. ‘‘Germanic Etymologies.’’ J EG P, xxxu1. 483-487. 


Treats (1) MHG tence and lerc, ‘left’; (2) NE cut, Sw. kdta, etc.; (3) NHG kreis, etc. 
(4) OHG obaz, NHG obst. 


“The Germano-Celtic Vocabulary.” Lang, 1x. 244-264. 

Presents, apart from loan-words, ca. 180 comparisons, culturally classified, with IE 
etymologies. 

“Two Germanic Etymologies.” J EGP, xxx1r. 293-295. 

(1) Olcel. herdr, OHG herti, skerti, ‘shoulder,’ from an IE *(s)ger-dh- (Grk. xelpw, OHG 
sceran, etc.); (2) OE métan, ‘paint,’ OIcel. mét, ‘likeness, stamp (on coins),’ etc., from an 
IE méd-, as found in Slavic and Greek words of semantic relation. 

Lotspeich, C. M. “Germanic Strong Verbs of Class VII.”” JEGP, xxxu 
281-292. 

Groups the material with a view to proving that the second member (i, #) of the long 
diphthongs (éi, éu) is a deictic particle converting aorist stems into perfects. 

Prokosch, E. An Outline of German Historical Grammar. N. Y. 


An “external history” of the language is followed by a history of sounds and of forms, 
all oriented on IE/Gmc. conditions. The book is completely indexed (pp. 103-127) and 
provided with a map of the German dialects. Primarily a textbook, but presenting lucidly 
and readably the author’s integrated views on his subject (apart from Germanics) 


Ross, Alan S. C. “‘The Accusative and Dative of the Pronouns of the 
First and Second Persons in Germanic.” J EGP, xxxt. 481-482. 


Discusses analogical tendencies, particularly the influence of the old plural conditions 
upon the singular in OS, OFris., OE, etc. 


Velten, H. V. See GENERAL, p. 1297. 


Gothic 


Lane, George S. “‘Some Semantic Borrowings in Wulfila.”” PQ, xm. 321- 
326. 

Treats (1) stabeis, ‘elements’; (2) baups, ‘dumb’; (3) sagggs, ‘west,’ urruns, ‘east’; (4) 
daupjan, ‘baptize, wash’; (5) waldan, ‘be satisfied.’ 

Metlen, Michael. ‘‘What a Greek Interlinear of the Gothic Bible Text 
Can Teach Us.” J EGP, xxxm, 530-548. 


Minute examination of the Gothic text of Matthew shows: (1) with certain well- 
defined exceptions, the Greek text is rendered word for word; (2) occasional deviations 
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from the Greek may be accounted for by Latin versions; (3) idiomatic expressions are totally 
lacking. Conclusion (somewhat sweeping): the Gothic Bible is, syntactically, not Gothic. 


Rice, Allan Lake. “A Note on the Gothic Bible, I Cor. xiii. 2.” Lang, 1x. 
87-88. 

mi }satjau rendering ueoréver, a fair case of transliteration (of the prefix). 
Gothic Prepositional Compounds in Their Relation to Their Greek 
Originals. Philadelphia, 1932. 


Part-by-part relationship occurs in 31.6 per cent of such compounds translated. But 
since Gothic compounds outnumber Greek by 3:2, no subservience to the original can be 
proved; instead an innate characteristic of Germanic seems to emerge. 


Sturtevant, Albert M. “Gotica.” GR, vir. 206-212. 


Treats (1) gafaurds; (2) inu: inuh; (3) bei<pa-ei; (4) filaus: filu; (5) aiza-smi a; (6) 
saisost; (7) kriustan; (8) ga-hobains, wokains; (9) jab pe — jappe; (10) weak forms of the 
strong verbs keinan and bauan; (11) judaiwisks. 

Wood, Frederic T. “The Genitive Cases of the Gothic Personal Pro- 
nouns.” GR, vit. 278-280. 


Holds -a not=nom. acc. pl. ntr. -a, but <*-dn as in pana, etc. 





Old Norse 
Buchanan, Charles D. Substantivized Adjectives in Old Norse. Philadel- 
phia. 
Sturtevant, Albert M. “Notes on Old Norse r.”’ Lang, rx. 315-319. 
Treats (1) the timber of ON R; (2) the lengthening 1>%> 2, #>3>4: § before ON R. 


Norwegian 

Haugen, Einar. “The Linguistic Development of Ivar Aasen’s New 
Norse.” PMLA, xtvitt. 558-597. 

Traces New Norse from the first tentative to the official stage and beyond (with speci- 
men texts and tables); establishes etymological “genuineness” and dignity as Aasen’s 
guiding principles. 

German 


Carr, Charles T. “Some Old High German Conjunctions.” J EG P, xxxu. 
488-503. 

Elaborate syntactical study, identifying (1) OHG jok with Goth. jah; (2) OHG oh with 
Gothic ak; (3) OHG nok with ni ouh. 

Holmes, U. T., and Vaughn, E. “‘Germanic Influence on Old French Syn- 
tax.” Lang, 1x. 162-170, 


Tangible evidence of such influence is found in six OF rench constructions compared 
with usage in OHG (Tatian) and in the Vulgate. 
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Maxwell, William C. Reimwortuntersuchungen im Deutschen. Diss. Heidel- 
berg. 


Excellent study, applying Gtintert’s theory of word change by mutual influence due to 
rime to 29 well-chosen examples. 


Palmer, Philip M. Der Einfluss der Neuen Welt auf den deutschen Wort- 
schatz, 1492-1800. Heidelberg. 


The first scholarly treatment of the problem. Lists 151 words, quoted, with context, 
from 179 German books on history and travel published before 1800. Etymologies are 
given wherever possible. The date of first occurrence is often set back by decades (with 
constant comparison of the NED). Both Amerindian and European languages are repre- 
sented, especially Spanish. 


Selmer, Carl. “Palatalization and i-Vocalization of / in Present German 
Dialects.”” GR, viz. 124-136. 

Occurring in Bavarian-Austrian, Thuringian, Lusatian, Franconian (Transylvanian), 
and Valaisian, considered to be the product of centuries of development. 





“Velarization and u-Vocalization of / in German Dialects.” 
PMLA, xtvut. 220-244. 


Occurring mainly in border districts, but ascribed, not to French nor to Polish influence, 
but to the dark timber of Gmc. /. 


Senn, Alfred. “Nachtriige zu Kluges Wérterbuch.” JEGP, xxxu. 504- 
529. 


Supplementing the first six instalments (to Richtschnur) of the 11th edition. 


II. LITERATURE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Old Norse 


Broderius, J. R. See GENERAL, p. 1300. 
Flom, George T. ‘The Edinburgh Fragment of the Old Norwegian Law 
of King Magnus IV.” J EGP, xxx. 196-202. 


Minute palzographic and linguistic characterization, text, and phototone facsimile. 
Hermannsson, Halldér. Old Icelandic Literature: A Bibliographical Es- 
say. (Islandica, Vol. XXIII.) Ithaca, N. Y. 


History of the spread of this literature as revealed by editions and translations. Pro- 
posals for the future. 


Semund Sigftsson and the Oddaverjar. (Islandica, Vol. XXII.) 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1932. (Issued January, 1933.) 


A brief but critical account of the history (ca. 889-1297) of the family of Oddi is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of its literary interests. The Poetic Edda may go back to the same 
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sources as Snorri’s. Semund’s survival in Icelandic folktales as a magician may be due to 
the monkish transmogrification of the heathen deities into devils. 


Hollander, Lee M. “The Battle of the Vin-Heath and the Battle of the 
Huns.” J EGP, xxx. 33-43. 

Proves that the former (in Egils saga) may have been modeled on the latter. 

Jones, Gwyn. ‘Some Characteristics of the Icelandic Hélmganga.” 
J EGP, xxx. 203-224. 

Reviews the evidence as found in the sagas. 


Krappe, A. Haggerty. ‘‘Odin entre les feux (Grimnismdl).”’ APS, vu. 
136-145. 


Attempts to trace the motif of the framework to an ancient Celto-Germanic sacrificial 
ritual, stresses parallels found in myths concerning Dionysos. 


“Riesen und Géttinnen.” Zs. f. dt. Alt. u. dt. Lit., xxx. 206-208. 


Suggests that the giants’ lust for goddesses, as treated in the Eddas, represents a 
migratory motif originating in Mediterranean and Oriental traditions. 





Litzenburg, Karl. ‘‘The Social Philosophy of William Morris and the 
Doom of the Gods.” Univ. of Michigan Publications: Lang. and Lit., x. 
183-203. See English Section, x., s.v. Morris, William. 

Loomis, Grant. ‘Saint Edmund and the Lodbrok (Lothbroc) Legend.”’ 
Harvard Stud. and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 1-23. 

Icelandic 


Beck, Richard. “J6én Porl4ksson—Icelandic Translator of Pope and 
Milton.” J EGP, xxxm1. 572-585. (To be continued.) 


Biographical sketch. 
Norwegian 


Bockstahler, O. L. See below, s.v. Sudermann. 
Jorgenson, Theodore. History of Norwegian Literature. N. Y. 


From “The Runes” to “Contemporary Currents,” including Old Icelandic sources. 
More than one half of the book treats the literature since 1880. 


Larsen, Hanna Astrup. “Jonas Lie (1833-1909).”’ ASR, xx1. 461-471. 
Lucid sketch of Lie’s life and literary career. 


Sturtevant, Albert M. “Regarding the Chronology of Events in Kiel- 
land’s Novels.” SS, x11. 101-109. 

Shows the chronological interrelation of K.’s novels, of particular importance for 
Skipper Worse. 


Swanson, Carl A. “Ibsen and the French Drama.” [Univ. of Chicago] 
Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir. 399-403. 
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Swedish 
Benson, Adolph B. “Marion Crawford’s Dr. Claudius.” SS, x11. 77-85. 
Recreates the somewhat flattering portrait of a Swedish aristocrat. 
“‘Pehr Kalm’s Writings on America.’’ SS, x11. 89-98. 
An annotated critical bibliography, including translations. 





Burkhard, Arthur. ‘‘August Strindberg and Modern German Drama.” 
GQ, vi. 163-174. 


Chiefly an exposition of Strindberg’s expressionism. 


Gustafson, Alrik T. ‘‘English Influences in Fredrika Bremer.” (Con- 
cluded.) JEGP, xxxu. 373-391. 


Sets forth that and why Miss Bremer’s technique of story-telling evolved mainly from 
her own moral outlook on life, “influences” being negligible. 


Johnson, Walter G. ‘‘A Swedish Imitator of Thomson.” SS, x1. 113-127. 


Emphasizes, as against Lamm, the influence of Thomson’s Liberty on Dalin’s Svenska 
Friheten, minimizing the influence of Voltaire’s L’Henriade. 


Peebles, Waldo C. ‘‘Swedenborg’s Influence upon Goethe.’”’ GR, vit. 
147-156. See below, s.v. Goethe. 


Danish 
Geismar, Oscar. ‘‘Henrik Pontoppidan.” ASR, xx1. 7-12. 


Brief outline of the author’s intellectual development. 


Proudfit, Isabel. The Ugly Duckling: A Biography of Hans Christian 
Andersen. N. Y. 
Rosenberg, P. A. “‘Grundtvig.” ASR, xx1. 482-491. 


Grundtvig’s significance as churchman, historian, educator, politician, and poet. 


Schmidt, Robert. “Kaj Munk, a New Danish Dramatist.’”? ASR, xx1. 
227-232. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Broderius, J. R. See GENERAL, p. 1300. 
Geissendoerfer, Theodore. “‘Unger’s ‘Objective’ Treatment of Literary 
Problems.” J EGP, xxx. 70-76. 


Semi-popular presentation of Unger’s theories, based on extracts from his writings. 
Jaeger, Hans. ‘‘Notes on the Deutscher Kulturatlas.’’ GR, vit. 195-205. 
Detailed description, critical appreciation. 

“Subjektivitat und Objektivitat der Lyrik.”” PMLA, xtvmu. 





245-280. 
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Attempts to prove, by a searching analysis of fundamental concepts, that the art 
character of lyric poetry consists, not in its Gehalt (subjective), but in its form (objective), 
juxtaposing Geistesgeschichte and Gattungsgeschichte. A critique of current works on the 
German lyric elucidates this thesis. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “The Value of Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence for 
Literary Criticism.”” ML N, xtvmt. 487-491. 

Argues that Heidegger’s interpretation of existence as “temporality” furnishes, among 
other things, a uniform philosophical basis for approach to literature. 


Schiitze, Martin. Academic Illusions in the Field of Letters and the Arts. 
Chicago. 

Attempts a reductio ad absurdum of all and any of the literary-science methods as- 
sociated with Geistesgeschichte (“Dialectic Absolutism”), without showing any hospitality 
to the Scherer Group (‘‘Factualism”). The author’s own theory of “integral variables” 
rests on Herder’s theory of organic personality which here becomes the ultimate measure 
of truth, reality, value, and form. Illustrations are taken from German literature. 


Weiss, Adelaide M. Merlin in German Literature: A Study of the Merlin 
Legend in German Literature from Medieval Beginnings to the End of Ro- 
manticism. (The Catholic University of America Studies in German, Vol. 
III.) Washington, D. C. 

This compilation of individual treatments (up to Wolfgang Miiller!) may well stand 
comparison with E. Schiprowski’s Breslau dissertation Der Zauberer Merlin in der deut- 
schen Dichtung (1933). A book integrating the material, remains to be written. 


Dutch and German up to 1500 


Anacker, Hilde von. “Zur Geschichte einiger Neidhartschwinke.” 
PMLA, xtvim. 1-16. 


Concludes that Neidhart’s poetry, apart from his Minnesang parody, largely derives 
from oral material found in the very strata of society to which it returned. 


Ayres, Harry M., and Barnouw, Adriaan J. Mary of Nimmegen: A fac- 
simile reproduction of the copy of the English version in the Huntington 
Library. Cambridge, 1932. 

Brady, Caroline A. “A Note on the Historical Prototype of Sigfried.” 
MP, xxx1. 195-196. 

Points out that the names “Sigebertus” and “Sigefridus” were confused in a Norman 
chronicle relating to the year 883, supporting Holz’s view of the historicity of Sigfrid’s 
prototype. 

Brooks, Neil C. “Processional Drama and Dramatic Procession in Ger- 
many in the Late Middle Ages.”” J EGP, xxx. 141-171. 

Incisively corrects and supplements O. Sengpiel and others; reprints some rather in- 
accessible sources; refutes influence of processional plays upon regular ones (W. Stammler); 
implications for English conditions. 
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Krappe, A. Haggerty. “‘Laurins Rosengarten.”” Archiv, Lxim. 161-171. 
See GENERAL SECTION, vil. Folklore. 

Kurtz, John W. Studies in the Staging of the German Religious Drama of 
the Late Middle Ages. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Sehrt, E. H., and Starck, Taylor (edd.). Notkers des Deutschen Werke, 
I, 1. Boethius de consolatione philosophiae, I und II. (Altdeutsche Text- 
bibliothek, Nos. 32-33.) Halle. 

A critical edition, restoring, within limits, Notker’s spelling by a statistical method; 
the Latin text at bottom of page. 


Selmer, Carl (ed.). Middle High German Translations of the Regula Sancti 
Benedicti. (Old German Prose Documents, Vol. 1.) Cambridge, Mass. 

A diplomatic edition of the eight extant Rules (four hitherto unpublished), represent- 
ing various dialects. Besides the Rechenschaftsbericht, there is a most valuable Latin- MHG 
glossary (pp. 323-364), also eight collotype facsimile pages. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


General. Byrne, Sister Mary Camillus. Chapter Division in the Early German 

Novel. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Schreiber, William I. The Social Elements of the Humanistic School- 
Dialogues of the 15th and 16th Centuries. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 
Burgkmair. Burkhard, Arthur. ‘‘Hans Burgkmair’s Work for Emperor 

Maximilian I.”” Harvard Stud. and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xv. 127-146. 


Concerning illustrations of the Theuerdank, etc. 


Eck. Arlt, Gustave O. (ed.). Johann von Eck: Das Schiff des Heils. (Indiana 
Univ. Studies, Nos. 98-99, Vols. x1x—xx.) Bloomington. 


A diplomatic edition of three German versions of Geiler von Kaisersberg’s Latin ser- 
mons, the first printed from MS. 


Luther. Mueller, Edward M. A Study of the Use of Invective in the Writings 
of Martin Luther. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

English Comedians. Bowers, Fredson Thayer. “ Aiphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany, and the Ur-Hamlet.”” ML N, xiv. 101-108. 
Concludes, from new premises, that Der bestrafte Brudermord is not a redaction of any 


Hamlet play by Shakespeare known to-day but is close to some Ur-Hamlet of a period, 
prior to 1600. 


Starck, Taylor. “The German Dialogue in Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the Question of Authorship.”” Harvard Stud. and Notes in Phil. 
and Lit., xv. 147-164. 


Disproves Weckherlin’s collaboration; conjectures that the whole play was written by 
one of the English actors returned from the Continent. 


Rinckhart. Webster, C. M. “A Possible Source for A Tale of a Tub.” MLN, 
XLvilI. 251-253. 
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Suggests that Swift might have known a French adaptation (1623) of Rinckhart’s Der 
Eislebische Christliche Ritter (1613). 


Weckherlin. See above, s.v. English Comedians. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century 


General. Diez, Max. “Metapher und Marchengestalt.” PMLA, xtvin. 
74-99; 488-507; 877-894; 1203-1222. 
The metaphor as the germ-cell of all non-realistic poetry studied in its relation to three 
distinct types of Kunstmdrchen, taken from Musaeus, Goethe, Novalis, Tieck, E. T. A 
Hoffmann, Fouqué, Brentano, and Hauff. 


Jehle, Mimi I. Das deutsche Kunstmarchen von der Romantik bis zum 
Realismus. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Lyte, Herbert O. Spanish Literature and Spain in Some of the Leading 
German Magazines in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. (Univ. of 
Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., xxx.) Madison. 

Brentano. Porterfield, Allen W. ““The Romantic: Clemens Brentano’s Ro- 

manzen vom Rosenkranz.”’ J EGP, xxx. 335-365. 

Disapproving of Walter Silz’s interpretation, the author regards religiousness as the 
touchstone of Romanticism, and B. as its supreme embodiment. There follows a résumé of 
the Romanzen (one by one), ignoring the work of V. Michels, M. Morris, and others. 


Defoe. Hatfield, Theodore M. “Moll Flanders in Germany.” J EGP, xxxu. 
51-65. 
Bibliographical data, carefully collected and interpreted. 

Eichendorff. Bauer, Friedrich G. “Die Gedichteinlagen in Eichendorfis 
Novelle Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts.” MF DU, xxv. 139-148. 
Koischwitz, Otto. “Uber die Literaturgeschichte des Dichters Eichen- 


dorff.”” Dichtung und Forschung (Ermatinger-Festschrift), Frauenfeld und 
Leipzig, pp. 128-137. 


Discovers in it touches (“‘subjectively” interpreted) of Nietzsche, George, Nadler, 
Spengler, Freud, Cysarz, Bertram, Strich,and Wélfflin; hails Eichendorff as an ally against 
“objective” literary science. 

Goethe. Blankenagel, John C. “Goethe and Heinrich von Kleist: A Mis- 

representation.” ML N, xtvu1. 17-20. 

Goethe depicted as a vain and malevolent egotist in some French biographical novel. 

Bradish, J. A. von. Goethe als Erbe seiner Ahnen. N. Y. 

Describes an epimixis of the third degree, resulting in genius. 

Goethes Erhebung in den Reichsadelstand und der freiherrliche Adel 
seiner Enkel. Leipzig. 

Text, with competent introduction, of 80 letters and documents (72 hitherto un- 
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published) from various archives, giving intimate insight into the minutiae of the occur- 
rences of 1782 and 1853-1861 with many interesting sidelights. 


Cooledge, C. E. The Religious Life of Goethe. Boston. 1932. 

Evans, M. Blakemore. ‘‘A Note on Faust and Faustus.” J EGP, xxxu. 
81-82. 

Supplements reviews of Otto Heller’s book re “Fakultitenschau.” 

Feise, Ernst. ‘Studien zu Goethe’s Verskunst.’”’ GR, vir. 75-83. 


Critical remarks on Heusler contained in a sketch of the organic relation between 
Goethe’s prosody and his intellectual deveiopment up to 1786. 


Hatfield, James T. “‘Goethe’s Significance for the Present Century.” 
Open Court, xLvi1. 364-374. 

Couples many apt quotations with severe strictures on the modern world. 
“Goethe’s Tasso, 1. 2152: ‘Vielleicht, vielleicht auch nicht’.” 
MLN, xtvit. 22. 


Suggests a faint reflection of “local color” of Ferrara. 





Haxo, Henry E. “France and the Centenary of Goethe: A Bibliography.” 
MLJ, xvit. 592-599. 


Lists, without appraisal, books and articles that have appeared since 1925. 


Humphrey, George. ‘‘Mephisto’s Riddle.” Queen’s Quarterly, February, 
1933, 99-106, 
Proposes Gerechtigkeit, ‘justice’ but also ‘privilege,’ as the answer to Faust ll. 4743 ff. 


Jantz, Harold Stein. ‘‘Herder, Goethe, and Friedrich Schlegel on the 
Problem of the Generations.’’ GR, vu. 219-238. 

Quotations tending to prove that the generational principle was clearly perceived by 
Herder and Goethe and consistently applied by F. Schlegel. (Cf., e.g., R. Unger, Gesam- 
melie Studien, 1 [1929], 143, 168.) 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Christian Renaissance: With an Interpretation of 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. N. Y. and Toronto. 

Krappe, A. Haggerty. “‘Le théme de la science stérile chez Gower et chez 
Goethe.” RLC, xu. 821-823. 


Points out a parallel to Faust ll. 1997 ff. in Chaucer’s contemporary (Confessio amantis 
1564 ff.) which Goethe might have known through a quotation. 


Parsons, Coleman O. “A Goethe Poem and Carlyle’s Translation.” 
Archiv, N.S. txtv. 252-253. 

Carlyle’s translation (April 7, 1866) of a quatrain of Goethe’s, both hitherto unpub- 
lished. 

Peebles, Waldo C. “Swedenborg’s Influence upon Goethe.” GR, vim. 
147 156, 
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Recapitulates Max Morris’s “Swedenborg im Faust” (1899), adding that S. is ‘prob- 
ably” the clue to Goethe’s “personal credo.” 

Raphael, Alice P. Goethe the Challenger. N. Y. 1932. 

Ross, Flora E. Goethe in France, with Special Reference to Barres, Bourget, 
and Gide. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Slochower, Harry. “Goethe and the Philosophic Quest.” GR, vit. 157- 
164. 


Urges, as against Santayana, acceptance of Goethe’s “activism” as a philosophy in al! 
but name. 


Steiner, Arpad. “A Trace of Dante in Goethe’s ‘Ilmenau’.” MLN, 
XLVIII. 86-87. 


The first lines of the Divine Comedy, possibly memorized in childhood. 
Thurnau, H. C. “Faust and the Good Life.” PQ, x11. 269-279. 
Self-surrender and self-control taught by Gretchen and Helen respectively. 


Wagman, Frederick H. Goethe’s Conception of Personality. Goethe prize 
essay, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. Philadelphia. (Cf. MF DL, xxv. 
19-20.) 


Zorn, Otto Manthey. “‘Goethe’s Faust in Rickert’s Interpretation.” GR, 
vin. 10-16, 


Sympathetic review of Rickert’s Goethes Faust: Die dramatische Einheit der Dichtung. 


See Schnitzler. 
Hensel. Spiecker, Frank. “Luise Hensel and Wilhelm Miiller.” GR, vu. 
265-277. 


Reconstructs, partly from unpublished sources, Luise’s share in the original version of 
“Die schéne Miillerin.”’ 


Herder. See Goethe, Jantz. 
Hoffmann, E. T. A. Smith, Grace P. “‘Poe’s Metzengerstein.” MLN, xivu. 
356-359. 


Notes faint resemblances in Die Elixiere des Teufels. 


Jean Paul. Brewer, Edward V. “Jean Paul’s Unmsichtbare Loge and Early 
German Romanticism.” GR, vir. 165-177. 


Ably enlarges upon Eduard Berend in upholding Jean Paul’s claim to being considered 
a forerunner of Romanticism. 


Kleist. Blankenagel, John C. “Heinrich von Kleist: Das Erdbeben in Chili.” 
GR, vit. 30-39. 


Minute description of narrative technique. 
See Goethe, Blankenagel. 
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Kotzebue. Coleman, Arthur P. “‘Kotzebue’s Die schine Unbekannte.” MP, 
xxx. 199-200. 
Discovered in the Reval journal Fir Geist und Herz of 1786 and consequently not the 
last of K.’s plays (Rabany)—if he ever wrote it himself. 
Lessing. Barnouw, A. J. “Painting and Poetry.’’ GR, vii. 1-9, 
Critical remarks on Laokoon furnish the starting-point of a stimulating sketch of the 
changing relation between poet and painter from the Middle Ages to expressionism. 
Nolte, Fred O. “‘Lessing’s Correspondence with Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai, August 31, 1756 to May 14, 1757.” Harvard Stud. and Notes in 
Phil. and Lit., x11. 309-332. 
Scrutinizes its intrinsic value as an inquiry into the nature of tragedy. 
“Voltaire’s Mahomet as a Source of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise 
and Emilia Galotti.”” ML N, xtvii. 152-156. 
Notes a few rather general resemblances. 





See Romanticism. 
Miiller. See Hensel. 
Romanticism. Moore, Fritz. The Attitude of the Older Romanticists towards 
Lessing. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 
Rehder, Helmut. Die Philosophie der unendlichen Landschaft: Ein 
Beitrag zur.Geschichte der romantischen Weltanschauung. Halle, 1932. 


Metaphysics applied to poets and artists. 
See General. 

Schiller. Babbitt, Irving. On Being Creative and Other Essays. Boston and 
N. Y., 1932. 


Contains an essay on “Schiller as sthetic Theorist” (pp. 134-186), reaffirming and re- 
énforcing the author’s objections to Schiller as a Romanticist. 


Bradish, Joseph A. von. Schillers Schaédel. Leipzig, 1932. (Publ. 1933). 


Documented account of the whole controversy, including the author’s personal efforts 
in behalf of a reopening of the Fiirstengruft. 


Sumberg, S. L. “Continuity of Action in Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.” GR, 

vit. 17-29. 

Eliminates the traditional distinction of Tell-, Volks-, and Adelshandlung by estab- 
lishing a “unity of life.” 

Schlegel, Friedrich. See Goethe, Jantz. 

Shakespeare. Mensel, Ernst (ed.). Die erste deutsche Romeo-Ubersetzung. 
(Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. x1v, Nos. 3-4.) 
Grynaeus’ translation (anon., Basel, 1758), reprinted for the first time. The introduc- 

tion (26 pp.) summarizes and clarifies the research of fifty-odd years, enriching it by 

identifying Grynaeus’ Vorlage (Garrick’s text, 1748). 
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Solger. See Tieck. 























F Freil 
Sturm und Drang. Schreiber, Theodore. “Der literarische Kampf der Grill 
5 Stiirmer und Dranger gegen die Buch- und Schulweisheit ihrer Zeit.” - 
-— MFDU, xxv. 129-138. ‘a 
e ‘ 
£ Presents the intellectual background of Faust’s soliloquy in well-chosen quotations. 
z Gutz 
; : Tieck. Matenko, Percy. Tieck and Solger: The Complete Correspondence. N.Y. D 
; x A critical edition (xvi, 593 pp.), prepared with exemplary thoroughness and circum- auth 
is spection. We obtain a reliable text of the 104 extant letters printed from MS. (32 hitherto 
a é unpublished), each provided with explanatory introduction and copious notes. The Heit 
- f general introduction informs succinctly on the personal and intellectual relations between P 
ite 4 poet and philosopher. There is an all-inclusive index. cnple 
EA 
‘ i Werner. Porterfield, Allen W. “Zacharias Werner as a Preacher.” GR, vi. S 
Pee 84-98. 
i S 
2, ' Clears up some common misconceptions; traces the substance of the “Sermons” to the 
if: iM poetic works, attempting to prove by the pulpit motifs of the latter that Werner never was Z 
# a Protestant before his “conversion.” y 
Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. Wielands Werke, Vol. XI, 1: Bericht und He 
Register zum neunten Band. Berlin, 1932. 
Nineteenth Century I 
General. Long, O. W. See AMERICAN, IV. - Xel 
Biichner. Kresh, Joseph G. “‘Georg Biichner’s Reputation as an Economic 1 
Radical.’’ GR, vit. 44-51. : , 
&, Tries to refute it by misinterpreting it. oath 
ta : Burckhardt. Mueller, Gustav. “Jacob Burckhardt.” Books Abroad, vu. Lor 
a: 24-26. Me 
- Chamisso. Rose, Ernst. ‘‘Chamissos ‘Klage der Nonne’.”’ GR, vu. 239-245. i 
be The Chinese source (in Franch translation) is discovered, reprinted, and compared : 
a 4 with Chamisso’s and Ellissen’s treatment of the subject. rem 
: : é Ellissen. Rose, Ernst. ‘‘Das Schicksal einer angeblich chinesischen Ballade.” Mé 
oe ae J EGP, xxxi1. 392-396. 
m Ellissen’s Der Pinsel Mings compared with Hopfen’s imitation and Gumppenberg’s 
St rejuvenation. - 
A c 
i Fontane. Davis, Arthur L. “Fontane as a Political Thinker.’”? GR, vim. 
if 183-194. 
; é Stresses Fontane’s French heritage and his interest in history to account for his Wi 
@ political independence. 
R ‘‘Fontane as a Prophet of German Political Life.’”?” MLN, xtvui. 
' 449-452. : Ge 
| ; Quotes aptly to illustrate Fontane’s political insight. 
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Freiligrath. Hatfield, James T. See American, Iv. 

Grillparzer. Griffiths, B. E. “‘Grillparzer and the London Theater.” GR, 
vil. 246-264. 
Detailed information on plays and players seen by G. in 1836. 

Gutzkow. Schinnerer, Otto P. “In Defense of Scholarship.”’ GR, vimt. 63-64. 


Documents the unacknowledged indebtedness of a German doctoral dissertation to the 
author’s Woman in the Life and Work of Gutskow. 


Heine. Krappe, A. Haggerty. ‘“‘Heineana.” Neophilologus, xvi. 271-280. 


Points out some folk- and book-lore motifs that Heine may or may not have directly 
exploited in a number of poems. 


Spann, Meno. “Exoticism and Heinrich Heine.” SP, xxx. 86-102. 
Somewhat discursive essay, valuing Heine as a spiritual kinsman of Gautier. 
Zucker, A. E. ‘‘Heine’s Uncle and Peer Gynt.’’ GR, vim. 40-43. 
Warns against rash assumptions of “influence.” 
Heyden. Kurrelmeyer, W. “Thackeray and Friedrich von Heyden.” MLN, 


xiv. 12-16. 
Points out a possible source of Thackeray’s short story Miss Shum’s Husband. 
Keller. Howald, Ernst. Gottfried Keller: Schweizer, deutscher Dichter, 
Weltbiirger. Eine historisch-biographische Betrachtung. N. Y. 
An animated attempt to depict Keller as a thoroughly Swiss thinker and citizen, as 


such of particular significance for a republican Germany. 


Longfellow. Hatfield, James T. See AMERICAN, Iv. 
Meyer, C. F. Roulston, Robert B. (ed.). Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: “Hut- 
tens letzte Tage.”’ Baltimore. 
A diplomatic edition, partly synoptic, of all the ten versions (1872-1896). Meyer’s 
remarks on his Hutten are appended. 
Mirike. Hofacker, Erich. “‘Mérikes Mozartnovelle in ihrem kiinstlerischen 
Aufbau.” GQ, vr. 106-113. 
Perfect symmetry of pattern, and its significance, revealed in a penetrating study 


Storm. Shears, L. A. “Storm and Sealsfield.’”’ GR, virr. 178-182. 


Shows Storm’s indebtedness to Sealsfield for background in Von Jenseit des Meeres. 


Wagner. Jacobson, Anna. “Richard Wagner: Eine Wiirdigung zum 50. 
Todestage.” MFDU, xxv. 65-73. 
Recent and Contemporary Literature 


General. Boeschenstein, Hermann. ‘‘Zur Charakteristik der deutsch- 
schweizerischen Literatur.” GR, vt. 52-62. 
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Points to the concept of the honnéte homme as the natural and necessary basis both of : 
Swiss mentality and of Swiss literature; applications and implications. 





Ri 

Eloesser, Arthur. Modern German Literature. N. Y. 
j ey Six chapters (416 pp.) on the literature since 1870. The brilliant introductory essay tio 
a ie by Ludwig Lewisohn (pp. vii—xii) stresses the intensely psychological character of German Sc 


literature with its resultant handicaps and ultimate triumph in an Occidental setting. 


Hagboldt, Peter. ‘Ethical and Social Problems in the German War 
Novel.” J EGP, xxxu. 21-32. ‘a 


Condensed quotations from 11 such novels reveal a homogeneous attitude accounted 
for by a common experience, horror. 


Hohlfeld, A. R. “Statistisches zur deutschen Literatur 1880-1930.” Le 
MFDU, xxv. 229-234. 

Significant rank lists, based on recognition accorded in judiciously chosen critical pu)- 
lications, of dramatists, novelists, and lyricists born after 1854. 


Munro, Donald F. Nature-Feeling in Modern German Poetry. Univ. of 
Illinois diss. (abstract). 
Hauptmann. Reichart, Walter H. ‘‘Gerhart Hauptmann’s Oxford Degree.” K 
GR, vii. 213-214. 
Secured for him by Sir William Rothenstein (cf. the latter’s Men and Memories, 11. 
23-25). 
Steiner, Arpad. “‘Glosses on Gerhart Hauptmann.” J EGP, xxx. 586- 
593. } Su 


(1) Similarities and contrasts between Einsame Menschen and La Dame aux Camélias; 

(2) Don Quijote as prototype of Heinrich in Die versunkene Glocke. 

Kaiser. Fruchter, Moses J. The Social Dialectic in Georg Kaiser’s Dramatic 
Works. Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. 

Léns. Seemann, Erich. ““Two Unpublished Poems by Hermann Loins.” GR, 
vir. 137. Ws 
“Lebenslinglich verurteilt” (ca. 1890) and “Die Schatze der Erde” (ca. 1900), of eight 

lines each, from a private source. 


bio 


(T 


Mann, Thomas. Slochower, Harry. “Thomas Mann’s New Message.” Wi 
Sewanee Review, x1. 313-330. 


Contends that Mann has failed in his attempt to reorient himself after the War. Zol 


Weigand, Hermann J. Thomas Mann’s Novel “ Der Zauberberg.” N. Y. and 
London. | 
A trenchant and exhaustive analysis of Mann’s novel considered as a spiritual auto- Cor 
biography. 
Nietzsche. O’Brien, Edward J. Son of the Morning: A Portrait of Friedrich 
Nietssche. N. Y. 1932. Ge 
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See Sudermann. 
Rilke. Puckett, Hugh W. “‘Rilke’s Beginnings.” GR, vim. 99-113. 


Biographical sketch (to 1896), based on personal examination of the Hinich collec- 
tion and the 130 letters (in MS.) written to Valéry David-Rhonfeld. 
Schnitzler. Kaufmann, F. W. “‘Zur Frage der Wertung in Schnitzlers Werk.”’ 

PMLA, xiv. 209-219. 

Defends Schnitzler against the reproach of ethical indifference as implied in Impres- 
sionism. 

Porterfield, Allen W. “Goethe and Schnitzler.”” MLN, xiv. 20-21. 

Claims parallels between Werther and (1) Die dreifache Warnung, (2) Blumen, (3) 
Leutnant Gustl. 

Schinnerer, Otto P. “Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘Nachlass’.”’ GR, vi. 114-123. 

The Schnitzler archives of Vienna inventoried with meticulous care (literary material, 
biographical data, correspondence, clippings, etc.). 


“Nachwort, Bibliographie, Zeittafel.”” A. Schnitzler, Die kleine 
Komédie, pp. 322-332. Berlin, 1932. 

“Systematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von Arthur Schnitlzer.” 
Jahrbuch deutscher Bibliophilen und Literaturfreunde, xvi11-x1x. 94-121. 
(To be continued.) 


Lists 369 items (with sub-entries), comprising the poetic work. 

Sudermann. Bockstahler, O. L. “Revaluing Values with Nietzsche and 
Sudermann.” MLJ, xvi. 100-108. 
Nietzsche’s doctrines reflected in Sudermann’s ganzer Mensch ideal. 


‘‘Sudermann and Ibsen.” GQ, v. 54-57. 
Sharply differentiates between the two in point of Weltanschauung (Nietzsche). 
Wassermann. Schneider, Franz. ‘‘Browning’s The Ring and the Book and 
Wassermann’s Der Fall Maurizius.” MLN, xtvut. 16-17. 
Calls attention to Wassermann’s indebtedness to Browning in point of technique. 
Wildgans. Bradish, J. A. von. “Anton Wildgans: der Oesterreicher Ein 
Nachruf.” MFDU, xxv. 33-39. 


Zola. Root, Winthrop H. “‘An Additional Bibliography of German Transla- 
tions of Emile Zola’s Works.” GR, vu. 65-67. 


Corrects 26 items of M. G. Conrad’s bibliography (1906), adds 40 titles not found in 
Conrad. 


Germans in America 


Blankenagel, John C. “An Early American Defense of the Study of 
German.” GQ, v1. 149-152. 
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Found in The Christian Review, a Baptist quarterly, Vol. 1 (1836). 


Dehorn, William. ““Deutsche Lyrik in Amerika.”” MFDU, xxv. 161-167. 
Griebsch, Max. “Berichte und Notizen.”” MFDU, xxv. (Nos. 1-8.) 
Pfund, Harry W. “Zur Germantown-Feier 1683-1933.”’ MFDU, xxy. 
193-196. 
III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Benson, Adolph B. See LirERATURE, Swedish. 
Books Abroad. Vol. vm. Univ. of Oklahoma. 


A quarterly comment on foreign book publications topically arranged. 


Deutsches Haus Bulletin, Vol. tv. Columbia Univ. 


Catalogues and briefly characterizes recent German publications, including periodicals 
and newspapers. 





Gerig, John L. “Philology: Germanic.”’ Americana Annual, p. 618. 
“Philology: Germanic.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 655-656. 

Haxo, Henry E. See Goethe. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “Germanic Languages and Literature. 
Year Book, pp. 839-841. 

Palmblad, Harry V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.” New Int. Year 
Book, pp. 743-744. 

Pochmann, Henry A. “German-American Literary Relations.” Am Lil, 
v. 103. 


A bibliography of 13,000 items is available. 


Root, Winthrop H. See Zola. 

Schinnerer, Otto P. See Schnitzler. 

Shuster, George N. “German Literature.”” New Int. Year Book, pp. 322- 
325. 

Springer, Otto. “‘German ‘Kulturkunde’.” MFDU, xxv. 168-175. (Ci. 
ibid., pp. 206 and 243.) 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY CHANCELLOR GEORGE 
REEVES THROOP OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
SAINT LOUIS 


Mr. President of the Modern Language Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


HE Central Division of the Modern Language Association held its 

sixteenth annual meeting in St. Louis, at the invitation of Washing- 
ton University, during the Christmas holidays, December 28-30, 1910. 
It is our pleasure to recall that your honored President, the speaker of 
the afternoon, was then Professor in and Head of our Department of 
English. The Chairman of the local committee at that time, Dr. Otto 
Heller, is still in active service as Dean of the School of Graduate Studies 
and Professor of German and Modern European Literature. Professor 
Archer Taylor, now Vice-President of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, was for many years a member of our Department of German. The 
present speaker, though actively interested in the arrangements for that 
meeting, found himself unfortunately unable to attend—and for a valid 
cause. He was in Philadelphia for his marriage. 

These cursory biographical and autobiographical references represent 
the feeling that this is for us in part a reunion, since some of our former 
family now parade under different colors. About one hundred members 
attended the meeting of twenty-three years ago, and of those a fair 
number will be found, I believe, among the officers or on the program of 
the Association during these three days. In the prior program I also 
observe the names of Lowes, Hohlfeld, Heller, Nitze, Manly; and doubt- 
less many others of those here today were also present then. The number 
of years is all but sufficient to make those at that time in attendance 
members of the ‘“‘Old Guard” of the Association, and I believe that my 
own membership begins at the same date. It is also to these that I de- 
sire first to extend our greetings, and to wish them renewed felicitation 
on the occasion of their second call. To the others we say that we hope 
we may see them again long before another period of twenty-three years 
has passed away. For the Central West is still the center, and it is ex- 
actly as far from St. Louis to New York as it is from New York to St. 
Louis. 

It were, of course, idle or worse to attempt to comment upon the his- 
tory of the intervening time, but I wish to note that in his short address 
of greeting in 1910, my predecessor, Dr. David Franklin Houston, called 
attention to the old question of the fundamental difficulties in the 
teaching of English and to the fact that the student of that day did not 
use as good English as the average student of previous periods. He also 
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noted even then the difficulty of educating democracy as compared with 

aristocracy, and that the production of a good writer of English and a 
lover of literature is not practicable unless the beginning is made at 
least with the grandfather. I might well state, after an added twenty. 
three years of experience and (with apologies to the progressives and the 
educationists) of experimentation, that few of us can find sufficient rea- 
son for opposing the validity of these observations and conclusions. 

It does not behoove me to endeavor to set the keynote of your meeting. 
My function is at the best indeterminate and certainly is not intended 
to invade the domain of “Humane Scholarship.” I might well fain, how- 
ever, even if not with the charm or brilliance of your President, refer 
ever so passingly to the ends conserved by humane letters and to the 
pleasures and profits of the pursuit of quickening though useless know- 
ledge. For if I have in fact a fear in regard to higher education, it is that 
it tends to become and may become unendingly practical, thoroughly 
utilitarian, consummately devoted to uplift, delegated and hence rele- 
gated to that limbo of usefulness in which ethics may survive but from 
which esthetics never returns; analyzed, standardized, and catalyzed, 
without sympathy and without limit. 

Yet certain defense mechanisms, or attacks, as the case may be, com- 
monplaces of former years, seemingly relevant then to the study of 
languages and literatures, seem to me in great part to have disappeared. 
Even the usual diatribes against the supposedly moribund values and 
beauties of the classics are less often heard. This latter may well and 
naturally be like the plaint of the wounded Cdipus, when in his agony 
he cries, ‘‘Why stab the slain?” But in this thoroughly mechanistic age, 
even in the view of the most iconoclastic, it seems, in a small degree at 
least, to have become apparent that the preservation and dissemination 
of some small residue of the literary and cultural traditions of the race 
may well afford an anchor, or better, an example for the structure of 
our future culture. 

The worth of a linguistic capacity and of familiarity with other lan- 
guages than one’s own, a possession of intangible but inestimable ac- 
count, a sesame for the greatest part of the richest treasures of the world, 
may indeed be allowed to depreciate to the level of a purely vocational 
calling and serve none of its possible higher ends. But the high though 
imponderable values—esthetic, logical, historical—necessarily acquired 
by the very process of intimate contact with what we even like to call 
polite learning are now all too often recognized by their very absence 
from the education of the individual. We are definitely aware that the 
comparative mastery of our own tongue stands in close relationship to 
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our acquaintance with the speech of other peoples, both past and present. 
The difficulty of securing successful results in the teaching of English 
and the consequent lapse of standards in its spoken and written use are 
due in great part to lack of proper background in other tongues as well 
as in our own. 

The responsibility of the language teacher is patently manifold. He 
must needs accomplish the direct and primary purpose of his task, train- 
ing in correct expression in English, or German, or Italian, as it may be; 
but this mastery, when and as acquired, should and must also serve as 
the key, or rather many keys, for the satisfaction of the mind and the 
spirit. This cultural responsibility is now greater, in my opinion, than 
it has ever been before, and is more clearly recognized by all as the direct 
function and even as the primary obligation of the language group. The 
allocation, in a general sense, of service to society to the social sciences, 
of the function of throwing back the curtain drawn by nature over her 
secrets to the natural sciences, and of the application of these theories 
to our uses and our luxuries to the applied sciences, reserves for the lan- 
guages and literatures the responsibility of the preservation and the duty 
of exposition of the ideas of our history and the ideals of our forbears, 
whether in philosophy, in art, or in literature. 

But this is not a cultural or a cultured age. Despite our vast libraries 
and museums, and, I might add, with apologies, despite our press and 
our publishers, the dynamo and not the artist’s statue or the sonnet is 
the emblem of the day at which the people gaze. A clown may look at 
a king, but the king has fallen, nor does the clown desire to look. We are 
in the path of a cycle (I do not speak of the depression), certainly not 
of the Puritan, and evidently not of the cavalier, for neither morals nor 
manners are the rage, a cycle which, though sophisticated, is disdainful 
of culture, especially of the past, and hopes, either really or in pretense, 
to found itself anew by the inchoate pattern of its time. Such eras have 
been known. They serve a purpose fairly clear. They may well purge 
the dross and rework the material of our past. They are distinctly the 
olorpos to the Bois, the gadfly to the cow. For the often inert mass of 
our traditions and our history should not hold us in hand but should 
serve as the storehouse from which we draw the substance of present 
vital needs. It is the tendency to change these in their entirety, or rather 
to replace them by little or nothing of value from the present that one 
most deplores. New times, new tides, new men, but though men may 
come and men may go, some things are after all imperishable and will 
go on forever. This is the thought of the lovely lines of Mary Coleridge: 
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Egypt’s might is tumbled down, 
Down a-down the deeps of thought; 

Greece is fallen and Troy town; 

Glorious Rome hath lost her crown; 
Venice’ pride is nought. 


But the dreams their children dreamed, 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 
Shadowy as the shadows seemed, 
Airy nothing, as they deemed— 
These remain. 


But I have no desire to intrude unduly upon humane letters, or hu- 
mane scholarship, or even upon the humanity of my audience. You 
know you are welcome and I can only emphasize our pleasure. I shall 
only add in conclusion the not inappropriate words of the still divine 
Homer when he makes Telemachus say to his visitor, Athene: 


xaipe, Eeive, wap’Gpyu girnoe” airap trara 
delrvov raccdpevos pvOnoem brTeb oe XH . 


which, in the tongue of our own debased vernacular, is to be lightly 
rendered: “Hail, O stranger-guest, with us wilt thou be dearly received; 
and after you have refreshed yourself, you will speak whatever you 
must.” 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
AND HUMANE SCHOLARSHIP 


By Joun Livincston Lowes, President of the Association 


HEN, in December, 1883, forty teachers met in New York and 

organized this Association, Victoria was still on the throne; 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Arnold, Holmes, Aldrich, and Louisa Alcott 
were all blamelessly writing; and great scholars like Kittredge, Louns- 
bury, Grandgent, March, Hemple, Garnett, and Todd had heretically 
attained preéminence without the doctorate. It was an unsophisticated, 
safe, and comfortable world. Today it has undergone disintegration. 
And we, to a certain degree, have disintegrated with it. Never before, 
unless I mistake, has it been so important as now, at the close of our 
first half-century, to take stock. In what direction are we moving, and 
to what end? 

We set out as a militant organization with a Cause—as a group of em- 
battled Professors demanding a place in the sun for Modern Languages 
in a field preémpted and for centuries held by the Classics. And at the 
close of the Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention, in 1884, 
stands this resolution: 


Resolved, That this Convention regards the establishment of a classical course 
in Modern Languages, with special view to disciplinary methods, alongside the 
Ancient Classical Course in our Colleges, not only as desirable but practicable. 


That roared as gently as any sucking dove, but its moderation is de- 
ceptive. For it is one of Time’s ironies that within less than fifty years 
the conditions implied in that resolution have been overwhelmingly 
reversed. We have come off winners in the contest through what I hope 
may yet prove to be a Pyrrhic victory. For the humane and fructifying 
influence of Greek and Roman letters, which fertilized and lent distinc- 
tion to the elder scholarship, is needed as never before in our own. 

To an extraordinary degree our early Proceedings (which, though to- 
day unread, are both absorbing and illuminating reading) communicate, 
as one turns their pages, a sense of awakened energy operating towards 
an end. It was the day of small things. The membership in 1884, at the 
close of the first year, was 127, as against our present Gargantuan 
growth of 4132. At the Second Convention, in New York in 1884, there 
were 53 men in attendance, and 14 papers were read. The papers are, 
for the more part, now as obsolete as most of ours will be in 1983—or 
earlier. But they deal with what were then living issues. And for both 
my immediate and my later purpose I shall read the fourteen titles. 
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1. Some Hitherto Unpublished Letters of Jean Paul Richter. 

2. The College Course in English Literature, How it may be improved. 

3. The Genitive in Old French. 

4. The Selection, which every Teacher of a Modern Language should make, 
of subjects to Teach. 

5. On Some Aspects of the Modern Language Question. 

6. On the Embodiment of the latest Results of Research in Text Books, and 
the Necessity of a Scientific Basis for Instruction. 

7. What Place has Old English Philology in our Elementary Schools? 

8. French taught in New York City. 

9. On the Factitive in German. 

10. On the Progress of Modern Language Study in the Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the late Confederate States since the War (1860-1884). 

11. The Growth of the Modern Language Question in Great Britain and 
America during the last half a Century. 

12. The Importance of the German Language with special reference to the 
Study of English. 

13. Aims and Methods of Collegiate Instruction in Modern Languages. 

14. The Establishment of a Modern Classical Course, as being the best 
means of bringing the Modern Languages into greater prominence. 


That (to us) archaic program makes clearer than pages of comment 
could do, the end which at the outset the Association was designed to 
serve. And that end the original Constitution, adopted in 1884, accurate- 
ly stated, in a phrase now significantly changed: ‘The object of the 
Association shall be the advancement of the study of the Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures.” And to that specific end our earlier activities 
were directed. 

The early sessions, too, small and homogeneous, had what we, I sup- 
pose perforce, have lost—discussion, lively and vigorous, in which the 
participants were men of distinction— March, von Jagemann, Gummere, 
Garnett, Sheldon, Bright, and their peers. One gains from the early 
Proceedings a strong impression of interests wider than technical scholar- 
ship, of policies in the making, of recognized responsibilities beyond those 
imposed by devotion to one’s own relatively narrow field alone. And 
through their dominant interest in teaching, which is the keynote not 
only of the papers but also of the earlier Proceedings, the founders rec- 
ognized the fundamental fact that the Association was not, and might 
not be, a closed corporation, but was on the contrary a body of which 
one function was to communicate beyond its own limited circles its 
learning and its wisdom. It was, in a word, as we now indulgently date 
it, a Victorian body, and it had the defects, but no less the surpassing 
virtues, of its day. Somewhere along the way we have lost too much of 
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its larger, humane interest, and we are, if I mistake not, the poorer for 
the loss. 

The danger of that loss was recognized from the beginning. In a paper 
read at the Second Convention on “Aims and Methods of Collegiate 
Instructicn in Modern Languages” Professor Hewitt of Cornell sounded 
a warning: “There is a growing tendency [this was forty-nine years 
ago] to substitute philology for literature.” Three years later Professor 
J. M. Hart voiced the hope “that the time would come when in America 
there will be chairs of literature as distinct from language, chairs the 
occupants of which will make it their business to lay down for us laws 
for the critical study of literature.” There were even more positive ex- 
pressions. In 1885 Professor Goebel of Columbia asserted that ““German 
authors should be studied for the same purpose as they themselves 
studied the ancients, i.e., for the purpose of attaining this higher 
humanity.” And at the same session Professor Hunt of Princeton urged 
“that every American College should be instinct with English literary 
thought and life, so that Faculty and students might feel it, and the 
national life thereby be quickened and elevated.” There was from the 
first a strange conviction among the founders that one function of the 
humanities was to humanize. And now I revert to my original question. 
What have we gained in fifty years, what lost? 

In 1884, the year after its foundation, the Association was vigorously 
alive. Like the stoat which John Keats writes of, “the creature [had] a 
purpose, and its eyes were bright with it.” Then its immediate object 
was achieved, and during the decade or so before 1920—as those of us 
who knew the period I think will grant—the Association moved more or 
less stodgily along a beaten track. We were in need of an awakening, and 
we received it. Thirteen years ago, in 1920, Professor Manly’s Committee 
brought in its constructive proposal of research groups, and before the 
next meeting, in 1921, twenty-seven such groups were organized. Six 
years later the change in emphasis found expression in the Constitution. 
In the first instrument of 1884 the third Article reads, as I have said: 
“The object of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Modern Languages and their literatures.” For forty-three years 
that clause, save for a passing attack of phonetic spelling, stood un- 
changed. Then in 1927, six years after the institution of the research 
groups, the words “the study of’ were replaced by “research in,’”’ and 
the object of the Association as now stated is “the advancement of re- 
search in the Modern Languages and their literatures.” In the light of 
our history that change in phraseology from “study” to “research”’ in- 
volves a significant shift of emphasis. I shall most assuredly not call in 
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question the basic importance of research in the humanities. I should 
stultify myself, if I did. But our fiftieth anniversary is a fitting moment 
to consider certain implications of our present trend. 

How far our outward and visible form is an index of our inward and 
spiritual state, one may hesitate to judge. In our particular case, at all 
events, the facts are sufficiently salient to warrant thought. Our numbers, 
at the end of our first year, were 127; at the end of our forty-ninth they 
were 4132. There were present at the second meeting 53 men; at the 
forty-ninth meeting last year there were registered as in attendance over 
eleven hundred men and women. There were 14 papers read in 1884; 
in 1932 there were 156. In the beginning the Association, still a small and 
relatively homogeneous body, with common interests and aims which 
bound its three constituent elements together, met annually as a whole. 
Last year there was one general meeting for the reading of four papers. 
For the rest, the Association resolved itself into one session in three 
sections—English, Romance, and German—at which seventeen papers 
were read; and into five sessions, in each of which eight out of a total of 
forty separately organized groups met simultaneously, and in those 
forty groups, each a small fraction of the larger whole, 135 of the 156 
papers were read. In the presence of that torrent, and remembering 
earlier days, I for one was acutely conscious of a fellow-feeling with 
Goethe’s Zauberlehrling: 


Soll das ganze Haus ersaufen? 

Seh’ ich iiber jede Schwelle 

Doch schon Wasserstréme laufen .. . 
Welch entsetzliches Gewisser! .. . 
Die ich rief, die Geister, 

Werd’ ich nun nicht los. 


And (to repeat) of the 156 papers but four, presumably touching common 
interests, were read before the Association as a whole. To a degree, at 
least, we have undergone disintegration. 

If that be so, the pertinent question is this: Have we dispersed our 
interests at the expense of the more vital, central concerns which bind 
together the universal, catholic community of scholars? No one can 
doubt the eagerness and alacrity of spirit which has brought about the 
situation which I have described. Nevertheless, the movement of con- 
temporary scholarship in the humanities is rapidly tending, if I mistake 
not, to become centrifugal. More and more our interests are becoming 
special, minute, discrete. In fifty years our emphasis has gone far towards 
passing from scholarship for larger ends to scholarship for scholars. Are 
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the humanities by any chance in danger at our hands of ceasing to be 
humane? 

The object of the Association is now avowedly the advancement of 
research. With that, so far forth, one may unreservedly concur. But 
there still remains a fundamental question: What, in turn, is the object 
of research, and, above all, of research in the humanities? Its methods are, 
mutatis mutandis, the methods of science. The basic difference—for there 
is one—lies in the fact that we are, within definite limits, applying the 
methods of science to the interpretation of an art. Humane scholarship, in 
a word, moves and must move within two worlds at once—the world of 
scientific method and the world, in whatever degree, of creative art. The 
postulates of the two are radically different. And our exquisitely difficult 
task is to conform at once to the stipulations of each without infringing 
on those of the other. The path of least resistance is to follow one and 
let the other go. Research, which is the primary instrument of science, 
is felt to be the easier and it is also the more alluring. I too have heard 
the Sirens sing, and I know whereof I speak. And so we tend to become 
enamored of the methods, and at times to forget the end; to allow, ina 
word, the fascination of the means to distract us from the very object 
for which they are employed. And that end is, in the broadest sense of 
the word, interpretation—the interpretation, in the light of all that our 
researches can reveal, of the literature which is our field. And scholarship 
in the humanities must be directed to that end, if it is not itself to cease 
to be humane. 

Let me say once for all that the fundamental prerequisite of what I 
have called interpretation is knowledge, exhaustive and exact. That is the 
sine qua non, and that has rightly been our emphasis. And the highroad 
to the acquisition of first-hand knowledge lies, beyond question, through 
research. The defect of the scholarship of fifty years ago as applied to 
interpretation was that it did not, because it could not, know enough. 
Our defect, per contra, is not that we know too much, but that we do not 
sufficiently exercise upon the fruits of our research the constructive 
imagination which the scientists, for example, are employing upon theirs. 
There is ground for concern, unless I am much mistaken, in the present 
tendency of the scholarship which we represent to turn a great instru- 
ment into an end. 

Let me make my point explicit in a sentence. If the present constitu- 
tional statement of our purpose, instead of abandoning our early object, 
“study,” had retained it in conjunction with the new end, ‘‘research,” 
our true purpose would have found exact expression. For the final end 
of our research is precisely the “study,” in the broadest sense of the 
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word, of the languages and (above all) the literatures which constitute 
our field. But through first stating the end without the instrument, and 
then the instrument without the end, we have confused the issue. We 
have twice isolated, to our detriment, the half from the whole. For our 
raison d’étre as an Association is “the advancement of research” and of 
its employment in the study of “the Modern Languages and their litera- 
tures.”” Words are potent things, and the complete detachment of the 
single word “research” from any indication of a purpose gives it, to 
human minds which unhappily tend to think in words, the status of an 
end per se. I am not indulging in a verbal quibble. Save for the recog- 
nition of patent fact through the happy abandonment, in the current 
program, of the misleading term “research groups,” and the substitution 
for it of “discussion groups,” our later practice has followed and is sti] 
following the later formulation. And I wish to consider, most undog- 
matically, some of the implications of the present trend of the scholar- 
ship which we represent. And it is that individual and collective scholar- 
ship, rather than our organized activities, which I now have in mind. 

There is a certain malign pertinence in Carlyle’s brilliant and corrosive 
account of Coleridge’s talk. “‘He would accumulate,” says Carlyle, 
“formidable apparatus, logical swim-bladders . . . and other vehicula- 
tory gear for setting out”—and never arrive at a goal. In a somewhat 
different sense we also—and in all that I am saying I speak as one sinner 
to another—we too, as fascinated by our apparatus as ever Coleridge 
was by his, are accumulating our vehiculatory gear for setting out, and 
not infrequently stopping short of our ultimate goal. Never before has 
such an overwhelming mass of observations in our field been made ac- 
cessible as now through our research—observations of still unrealized 
potentialities. We tend, with notable exceptions, to collect our data, 
read them in a meeting or print them in a journal—and incontinently 
proceed to gather more. Our collective research is raising a steadily grow- 
ing superstructure of observations, more or less detached, above the 
literature with which we have to do, instead of, through our researches, 
penetrating to the core of it. We tend to research with growing efficiency 
about things, and keep on adding facts to facts, till we are like to be over- 
whelmed, like Tarpeia under the shields, beneath the disjecta membra of 
research. Some day somebody may use our accumulations to construc- 
tive ends—but why in Heaven’s name not more often we? 

I wish, most heretically, that we might more frequently cut loose and 
greatly dare. We are—if I may use the adverb in its proper sense—we 
are damnably afraid of each other. And we are also a little afraid to be 
tentative. The scientists are not. They are ready to frame and discard 
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hypothesis after hypothesis, as their researches disclose new facts. Their 
universe, to be sure, is illimitable; ours is relatively closed. But only 
relatively! I hear young scholars lamenting that the big things are done 
—that their predecessors have left the platter bare. The big things are 
not done! They are scarcely even begun. They are the things for which 
we have been and still are sedulously collecting materials and tools. But 
they demand powers and afford opportunities which our scholarship 
does not, I believe, sufficiently cultivate or often enough seize. It is well 
to face facts. Too many of the keenest youngsters in the universities 
are going into other fields. We are in some danger, if I mistake not, of 
attracting diligent coral-insects, rather than adventurous and construc- 
tive minds. 

And so long—may I say in this connection—so long as some sort of 
accomplished research is a sine qua non for securing or holding profes- 
sional appointment, so long will there remain the grave danger of the 
withdrawal of research from whatever is left of “the still air of delightful 
studies” to the perturbing atmosphere of academic competition. The 
most insidious enemy of quiet, sound, sustained research, especially for 
younger scholars and above all for the doctorandi, is the present relation 
of research to what has come to be called “the job.” 

I have said (to return) that the great things are still to do. Our scholar- 
ship has tended to move, of late years, from the large to the relatively 
small. Is it, or is it not, time to return on occasion, by way of the small, 
and with all the new light gained thereby, to the larger ends of scholar- 
ship in the humanities? The methods of science, as they apply in our 
field, we have mastered; that indispensable instrument is already in our 
hands. Is the time not ripe to apply in larger measure both methods and 
acquisitions to that formative interpretation which illuminates, and 
which is after all the ultimate end of our researches? That we are, within 
limits, so applying them there is no doubt. But heaped up and growing 
masses of unassimilated facts are still awaiting integration, nor has our 
scholarship a more urgent charge. That, in all conscience ought we to do 
—and not to leave the other undone. 

For the ultimate end of our research is criticism, in the fullest sense of 
an often misused word. We have been playing delightedly with that one 
of our instruments which is easiest to use, and which most immediately 
yields results that may be weighed and counted. The indispensable in- 
struments which on the other hand criticism demands are vision and 
imagination. And at both terms I fear we instinctively shy. They are 
not “scholarship.” Yet vision and the constructive imagination are the 
faculties through the daring use of which, in our sister field, science to- 
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day is interpreting its researches and augmenting its conquests. In the 
sciences and the humanities alike the stuff upon which the imagination 
operates is and must be the contribution of rigorous and exact research. 
And the humanities are suffering loss because too often we fail, for what- 
ever reason, to bring to bear upon our researches the highest faculties 
which we possess. Literary criticism fifty years ago, despite great quali- 
ties, was for the most part subjective. It had to be, because numerous 
essential facts were still unknown. Today it is possible to bring to bear 
upon interpretation a wealth of knowledge accumulated through re- 
search, which both clarifies and illuminates the great literature the 
critical interpretation of which is the ultimate end of our scholarship. 
And our research is thrown out of perspective when we fail to envisage 
it in relation to that end. So seen, it remains not one whit less scientific, 
and becomes at the same time humane. 

We tend, I suspect, to write too exclusively for each other. I grant at 
once that we are human beings too. But in our so-called learned contri- 
butions we can and rightly do assume a common store of knowledge, and 
instant understanding of a professional lingo and technique. But we owe 
constructive criticism and interpretation outside our own relatively nar- 
row circles. And there is another intimate connection between interpre- 
tation and research which has for us peculiar pertinence. The dominant 
emphasis of our founders was on teaching. Today as then nine out of ten 
of us teach. Have we, perhaps, lost to our hurt the attitude toward our 
researches which sees them as a freshly flowing stream that fecundates 
and vivifies our teaching, and which recognizes in that teaching a me- 
dium for communicating to others the adventuring spirit which we have 
caught from our research? I have heard young, unfledged scholars refer 
to their teaching as a clog upon their research. On the contrary, it is 
often in the very act of teaching—as any one who truly teaches knows— 
when the effort to reach other minds kindles and clarifies our own, that 
our perceptions strike suddenly into unforeseen relations, and old prob- 
lems fall into fresh perspective, and new quests are born. And it is often 
in teaching, as in nothing eslse, that we can stand at once outside of and 
within our massed accumulations, and apply most effectively the meth- 
ods of our science to the interpretation of our art. 

Erudition—inspired erudition—went into the making of the master- 
pieces. Erudition—no less but otherwise inspired—is demanded for 
their interpretation. And such interpretation is no /udus parvulorum. But 
it has, nevertheless (for which whatever gods there be are to be thanked) 
an irresistible element of adventure, a spirit akin to the joy of the chase. 
We take our professional pleasures sadly. One reads our learned con- 
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tributions and finds, with cheering oases, few signs of relish for the liter- 
ature which is the field of our researches. The older critics may not have 
had our exact knowledge, but they did have gusto. And their spirit 
often was, as ours too seldom is, contagious. 

They had, too, other qualities which we, in part through force of in- 
exorable circumstance, have lost. They could do for a lifetime the things 
one does because one wants to. The older English critical scholarship at 
which our young barbarians smile, at its excellent best was ripe and 
mellow as old wine—with the supervenient aid of which, indeed, it was 
carried on. It was urbane, detached, followed for the love of it; leisured 
work, slow-paced as a star, the distillation of congenial studies. It was 
often dull. So, for that matter, are we—and sometimes even the master- 
pieces. But criticism was, whatever else it may have been, the fruit of 
pondered fact. “The wisdom of a learned man,’ wrote the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, “cometh by opportunity of leisure.’”’ And one reason 
why our work at times, with all its learning, lacks the greater gift of 
wisdom, lies in our hurried eagerness to communicate researches, before 
either they have had time to grow ripe, or we have had leisure to grow 
wise. We miss in contemporary criticism what Joubert once called ‘“‘the 
pure and antique clearness of centuries less learned than ours, but which 
had more light in them.” 

Joubert was a humanist and a recluse. But in the primacy which he 
assigns to light he is at one with the father and founder of modern re- 
search. The greatest of all formulations of the ultimate end of research 
is the account of the grandly conceived College of the Six Days’ Works 
with which the fragment of The New Atlantis abruptly ends. And the 
theme which runs like a leit motif through Bacon’s exposition of the first 
great Institute for Research is light, and the explicitly stated end of the 
highly organized system of researches was interpretation. And you will 
recall the names of three of the nine close-linked groups: ‘‘merchants of 
light”—a superb phrase which Shakespeare might have been proud to 
own; “lamps,”’ whose primary function was “to direct new [researches] of 
a higher light”; and crowning all, the group which “rais[ed] the former 
discoveries by [research] into greater observations, axioms, and aphor- 
isms,” and these he called “interpreters.” 

Mutatis mutandis—for where Bacon has used the term “experiment” 
I have translated it into “research’’—that is a picture of our activities, 
and it lucidly and tellingly sets forth our end. Nor is it Bacon’s only use 
of his pregnant figure. ‘His lordship hath often,” wrote Rawley in his 
address “To the Reader” prefixed to the Natural History—‘his lordship 
hath often in his mouth the two sorts of experiments, experimenta fructi- 
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fera and experimenta lucifera: experiments of Use, and experiments of 
Light.” And the raison d’étre of both was interpretation. And no nobler 
designation could be asked for our activities than experimenta lucifera— 
research “for the il/umination””—once more in Rawley’s words—‘‘for the 
illumination of the understanding.” 

During our fifty years, then, we have both lost and gained. We have 
lost, I think, something very precious—the fine recognition in our earlier 
days of larger interests and responsibilities than those of purely profes. 
sional scholarship. We have gained beyond calculation in mastery of the 
technique of scholarship, and through its application have enlarged the 
scope of our indispensable knowledge of facts. What the Association wil] 
be, if in a changing world it is at all, fifty years from now, no mortal 
can guess and few of us will know. One thing is sure. A powerful current 
is moving. We are responsible for its direction. If we can infuse the gains 
of our mastered technique with some measure of the ampler spirit of 
our earlier days, our scholarship will be not one whit less scientific, but, 
both in itself and in its influence, more humane. 

















A SURVEY OF THE FIRST HALF-CENTURY 


By CARLETON Brown, Secretary of the Association 


N THE afternoon of December 27, just fifty years ago, forty gentle- 

men assembled at Columbia College, New York City, for the pur- 
pose of discussing subjects pertaining to modern language study. Thirty- 
five of them were from New England and the Middle Atlantic States, 
two from the South (Virginia and Tennessee), two from Michigan, and 
one came across the Mississippi—from the city of St. Louis. 

When the conference convened the controversy between the ancients 
and moderns was already in the air. Six months earlier, at Harvard, 
Charles Francis Adams had launched a bold attack on the citadel of the 
classics in his Phi Beta Kappa address, ‘‘A College Fetich.” Several 
months before the delivery of this memorable address a small group of 
Professors of Modern Languages had been considering the advisability 
of calling a conference to discuss the proper recognition of the modern 
languages in the college curriculum. Mr. Adams’s address immediately 
upon its publication became the topic of the hour in educational circles. 
and the wide public interest which it aroused gave special timeliness to 
the proposal of such a conference. 

The representatives of the modern languages on assembling in New 
York City, with due appreciation of the important innovation which they 
had in hand, gave evidence of a certain nervousness which under the 
circumstances was not unnatural. They debated for some time over the 
advisability of admitting reporters to the meetings. Professor Comfort 
pled for the admission of the representatives of the press, whom he 
styled “promoters of civilization,” and his plea finally prevailed. But 
“all these gentlemen are exceedingly diffident,’’ Marshall Elliott ex- 
plained in the newspaper report of the first meeting, “‘so that the idea of 
having their remarks taken by reporters had constituted a great ob- 
stacle to their enthusiasm.’' These modern language professors, unob- 
trusive, even furtive in their manner, displayed none of the heraldic 
pomp and boastful arrogance of crusaders—a somewhat closer analogy 
for their deliberations would seem to be presented by the early Christians 
lurking in the catacombs. Our impression that the tone of the meeting 
was defensive rather than provocative is confirmed by the report in the 
N. Y. Nation: “The convention refused to commit itself to any sort of 
polemical attitude toward the classical languages.” 

The further comment of the Nation, ‘‘the convention did much dis- 
cussing and but little resolving,” might easily convey an impression of 

1N. Y. Times Dec. 28, 1883. 
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futility, and perhaps was actually intended to do so. Nevertheless, there 
were one or two significant items recorded in the proceedings which 
escaped the notice of the reporter for the Nation. The first was the en- 
trance of a committee of the Society of Naturalists, then in session in 
New York, bearing a resolution which had been adopted by that body: 


That, the Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United States, recognizing the 
great importance of a thorough knowledge of Modern Languages, especially of 
German and French, to students of Natural History, regard it as a hopeful sign 
that a Conference of Professors in this department is now assembled at Colum)ia 
College, and hereby express its hearty sympathy with this work. 


One may feel certain that this message of encouragement from teachers 
of science was received by the teachers of modern languages as a hopeful 
omen. 

The presentation of this resolution was directly followed by the report 
of another committee—in this case a committee appointed by the Con- 
ference itself. And the first sentence in this report read as follows: 


We, the undersigned, form ourselves into a Society that shall be called “7 hc 
Modern Language Association of America.” 


A year later, on December 29, the second convention of Modern Lan- 
guage Professors convened in New York City, and formally adopted a 
Constitution. On this occasion also, by a curious coincidence, the number 
of persons present was exactly forty, though the names do not altogether 
coincide with those attending the previous meeting. 

Of the forty persons who signed the Constitution in 1884, as I was 
much pleased to discover, one is still living,? Horatio Stevens White, a 
member of the first Executive Council of the Association, now Professor 
Emeritus of German, Harvard University, and I suggest that it would 
be fitting for the Association at this Semi-Centennial Meeting to send 
him a message of felicitation and regard. 

A survey of the half-century ought, perhaps, to include some words of 
tribute to the host of illustrious scholars whose names adorn the records 
of the Modern Language Association. A goodly number of these are in- 
cluded in the List of Presidents of the Association, which is printed on 
the cover page of the Program. But in the brief time at my disposal it is 
not possible even to recite a list of the distinguished names, much less 
to record their achievements or do honor to their memory. I have found 
it necessary, therefore, to confine myself strictly to tracing the steps in 

? The Secretary has since received information that another foundation member, Pro- 


fessor O. B. Super, is living in California, though not at present a member of the Associa- 
tion. 
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the growth and development of the organization itself, treated for the 
most part statistically and impersonally. 

The impulse toward organizing the Modern Language Association, as 
we have noted, had its beginning within a comparatively restricted area. 
Among the forty persons at the meeting in 1883 to consider the formation 
of such a society only eleven states of the Union were represented. And 
the forty persons who signed the newly-drafted Constitution one year 
later represented only twelve states, all but six of them coming from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, while Indiana was the extreme 
Western limit. However, within a year after the formal organization of 
the Association, its membership had been increased to 126, distributed 
among twenty-seven states and the District of Columbia. The geographi- 
cal grouping of the membership in 1885 was as follows: 


New England 26 Middle Western States 20 
Middle Atlantic States 48 West of Kansas City 3 
Southern States 28 


Perhaps the most interesting fact which this table brings out is the rela- 
tively large proportion of the membership from the South in those early 
days. 

The organization of the Modern Language Association necessarily 
raised some question as to its relationship to the American Philological 
Association, which, having been founded fifteen years earlier, regarded 
the new infant with the self-confidence of vigorous adolescence. Indeed, 
this question seems to have been precipitated into the counsels of the 
Modern Language Association, for a resolution was offered at the meet- 
ing of 1884 by Professor W. T. Hewett: “That a committee of five be 
appointed to take into consideration the feasibility of uniting with the 
American Philological Society.” The published proceedings throw no 
light upon the discussion of this resolution but merely add the words, 
“Motion defeated.” 

In this connection it may not be improper, however, to take note of 
the persistent tradition, still current, that the Modern Language Associa- 
tion was created, Eve-like, by taking a rib out of the side of the older 
organization. These are the facts: The American Philological Association 
on November 20, 1884, or just when the Constitution of the M.L.A. was 
adopted, had a membership of 284. Of the forty founders of the M.L.A. 
only thirteen were members of the A.P.A. And a year later only three of 
these had discontinued their membership in the older Association—not, 
one would say, a serious defection. But in point of fact no defection what- 
ever is chargeable to the new organization, for three others among its 
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founders added their manes in 1885 to the membership roll of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association! The establishment of the Modern Language 
Association would have been justified in any case as a means for meeting 
the new needs of scholars, but it is pleasant to be assured that it was not 
done at the expense of the older organization. 

The fifteen years from 1885 to 1900 were years of slow but steady 
growth. In 1900 the membership of the Association had risen to 538— 
an average annual gain of 27. This period was not marked by any not- 
able changes of policy, but the Association devoted itself quietly and suc- 
cessfully to maintaining and developing the standards of scholarship with- 
in its field. 

Prior to 1900 the M.L.A. existed as a private society. But with the 
turn of the century the Executive Council, wishing to establish the 
Association on a permanent basis, took steps to secure its legal incorpora- 
tion. Articles of incorporation of the “Modern Language Association of 
America of Baltimore City” were filed with the Clerk of Baltimore City 
on March 7, 1900. According to these articles, however, “the term of 
existence of said corporation is limited to forty years.” It was also stated 
“that the principal office of the said corporation is to be located in the 
City of Baltimore.”’ Having secured this charter from Baltimore City, 
the officers of the Association applied without delay to the General 
Assembly of Maryland and secured the passage of an Act amending this 
Charter, which was approved April 5, 1900. This Act deleted the phrase 
“of Baltimore City” from the official name of the Association and further 
provided that “‘the said body corporate shall have perpetual succession.” 
Thus at one stroke the Modern Language Association freed itself from 
all limitations of time and space and launched forth into the realm of the 
infinite. ; 

As a matter of fact, less than two years after the Association’s incor- 
poration, its executive headquarters were transferred from Maryland to 
Massachusetts through the election of Professors Grandgent and von 
Jagemann of Harvard as Secretary and Treasurer respectively. I can- 
not close the Johns Hopkins chapter in this historical survey without ex- 
pressing appreciation of the faithful and devoted services of Marshall 
Elliott and James Wilson Bright, who between them filled the Secretary’s 
office from the organization of the Association to the close of the year 
1901. In those early days when the future of the organization was far 
from assured they gave to its upbuilding time and energy without stint. 
When Professor Bright, on assuming the secretaryship in 1893, found the 
Association faced by emergency conditions, he sent out hand-written 
letters to three hundred persons—I had this statement from his own 
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lips—in an effort to enlist their interest in the Association. Such a spirit 
could not and did not fail. 

From 1900 to 1910 the steady growth of the Association continued, 
and the pace was even slightly quickened. The record for this decade 
shows an average annual gain of forty-one members. 

During its first quarter-century the Association, while continuing to 
meet its expenses from year to year out of the membership fees collected, 
made no serious provision for the future. But in 1910, when the member- 
ship roll had increased to 950, the Treasurer, Professor W. G. Howard, 
took a most important step toward establishing the Association’s re- 
sources on a permanent basis. He proposed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider measures looking to the accumulation of a permanent 
fund for the Association. Members were invited to signify to the Com- 
mittee: 


(a) their willingness to contribute to a permanent fund if such a fund 
be established, 


(b) their willingness to become Life Members, and on what terms. 


He also recommended that the Executive Council appoint three Trus- 
tees, who should be empowered to receive and hold all unrestricted 
gifts and all bequests and legacies to the Association which are not re- 
stricted to particular uses by the will of the Testators, and that these 


Trustees should annually pay the net income of all trust funds in their 
keeping to the Treasurer of the Association for the general uses thereof. 

The presentation of this carefully developed plan gave evidence of the 
Treasurer’s sturdy faith in the Association—far exceeding the scriptural 
grain of mustard seed. His hopeful provision for receiving bequests and 
legacies, however, was one which even to this day has never been realized 
in action. But the Committee was appointed, in accordance with his sug- 
gestion, and a year later the Treasurer reported that contributions from 
members to the permanent fund had been received amounting to $1113 
—nearly all of it, apparently, representing payments for Life Member- 
ships. 

With this modest sum actually in hand, the Executive Council in 
January 1912 appointed Professors Armstrong, Hohlfeld, and Nielson 
as Trustees to receive and administer it, and the permanent fund was 
begun. Within a month it was materially enlarged by the receipt of a 
gift of five thousand dollars from Andrew Carnegie—a donation which 
would seem to have been prophetically envisaged by the Treasurer 
something more than a year before in presenting his plan for a perma- 
nent fund. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s check, in point of fact, was not altogether unexpected: 
but came as the sequel of a protracted campaign on the part of a con- 
siderable group of influential members to induce the adoption of simp|i- 
fied spelling by the Association.* Mr. Carnegie’s fervent interest in pro- 
moting orthographical innovations was well known, and it was represen- 
ted to kim that the adoption of simplified spelling by a national society 
with unblemished scholarly reputation would be worth fully five thou- 
sand dollars to the cause. Mr. Carnegie, after duly pondering the sug. 
gestion, agreed to donate this sum to the Association on the condition 
that it would reform its spelling in accordance with the code of the 
Simplified Spelling Board. To this letter the Treasurer of the Association 
replied astutely that unsympathetic persons might possibly be disposed 
to misconstrue such an arrangement as being in its nature more or less 
of a bribe and therefore unworthy of a learned society. Accordingly, he 
suggested that the Association proceed of its own volition to adopt sim- 
plified spelling—and notify Mr. Carnegie of its official action. To this 
suggestion Mr. Carnegie readily acquiesced and promised upon re- 
ceiving such notification to send his check for five thousand dollars.‘ Any 
suspicion attaching to this transaction may, therefore, be refuted with- 
out hesitation as an example of the popular fallacy: post hoc ergo propicr 
hoc. Nor can anyone justly accuse the the Association of bad faith when 
ten years later, on a motion unexpectedly offered from the floor by 
Professor Joseph M. Thomas, it voted to abandon simplified spelling. 
The only remaining evidences of this chapter in the history of the .\s- 
sociation are, the queer spellings which one finds in the official Procee:(- 
ings (PMLA Vols. 25-35), and the sudden inflation of the Permanent 
Fund to $6247 in 1912. 

The decade from 1910 to 1920, though it covered the period of the 
World War, was for the most part quiet and uneventful so far as the 
affairs of the Association were concerned. The steady increase in mem- 
bership continued with an average annual gain of 54—somewhat larger. 
it will be observed, than in the decade from 1900 to 1910. 

The year 1920 stands out in the history of the Association as a most 
important landmark, for at the Poughkeepsie meeting in that year Pro- 
fessor John M. Manly delivered his presidential address, ‘“New Bottles,” 
in which he surveyed the accomplishment of the Association down to 
that time. “In the field of research,” he observed, “everyting has been 


5 See Proceedings for 1906, pp. x—xi. 

* The Association on December 28, 1911, voted to adopt the rules and recommendations 
of the Simplified Spelling Board as the norm of spelling in the official publications and cor- 
respondence of the Association. 
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left to the individual members. Not only has there been no attempt to 
direct the investigations, there has been equally no attempt to bring to- 
gether in any special way or for any special purpose members who were 
working on subjects closely related or capable of being made of mutual 
service.” He pointed out the large advantages to be gained by reorgan- 
izing the meetings of the Association. Instead of formal sessions for the 
presentation of papers he proposed to set up a series of work-shop con- 
ferences. “Instead of working as isolated individuals—scattering our 
efforts as did the monks of the middle ages—we can organize groups for 
working codperatively on special topics. The organization of these groups 
and the bringing of them together for the formulation of plans and the 
discussion of methods and results might well be one of the most important 
functions of the Modern Language Association.” 

It was under this stimulus and for this purpose that the Association 
extended its activities by creating the series of research groups (now 
discussion groups)—there were sixteen of them at the Baltimore meeting 
in 1921; there are forty in all at the St. Louis meeting this year. This is 
not the place to discuss the merits or the defects on the operation of these 
groups, as revealed by the text of experience. This is a subject which has 
recently been examined by a special committee whose report is now avail- 
able in printed form. To ensure the complete realization of Professor 
Manly’s ideals we should need a Manly to direct the operation of each 
of these groups. 

My present purpose is merely to emphasize the extent to which the 
work of the Association has been transformed by this extension of its 
activities. Not only has the introduction of these group meetings vastly 
expanded our programs; it has multiplied the number in attendance at 
our annual meetings; more important still, though perhaps less ob- 
vious, it has had the effect of making all of us more or less “group- 
minded.” In a new sense we now think of the work of the Association in 
terms of definite projects and special activities. And for engaging our 
attention and interest in these concrete scholarly undertakings the or- 
ganization of these groups is largely responsible. It would not be inap- 
propriate, then, to expand the legend on the stationery of the Association 
so as to read: “Organized 1883, Incorporated 1900, Regenerated 
1920.” 

The Ann Arbor meeting in 1923 is memorable for the termination of 
the somewhat ambiguous situation which had developed in the organic 
relationship between the Modern Language Association and the Central 
Division. The latter, originally called the Central Modern Language 
Conference, held its first meeting in Chicago in December 1895. Those 
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who took the initiative in its organization proposed two alternative 
plans: 


The first plan is intended to provide for an independent organization, codperat- 
ing with the Modern Language Association only in the publication of papers; 
while the second plan provides for a closer union, rendering the Central Modern 
Language Conference a new branch of the older Association, with a geographi- 
cally different field for its activity. 


The second of these plans was the one adopted at the Chicago meeting. 

The correspondence exchanged in 1895 between the organizers of the 
Central Division and the officers of the Modern Language Association 
evinces the strong desire felt on both sides for close and friendly co- 
éperation between the two organizations. And this close codperation con- 
tinued during the twenty-eight years of the Central Division’s existence. 

The argument advanced for establishing the Central Division had been 
the very practical one of geographical convenience. As the Secretary, 
Professor Schmidt-Wartenberg, stated in his report: 


The evident fact that the immense territory of the United States makes a direct 
influence through active participation of all members in the meetings of the 
Modern Language Association of America a physical impossibility, excludes a 
priori the intimation of section feeling in those states that are geographically 
too far removed from the Eastern centers of learning. 


Geography is one of the few things in the United States that have not 
altered since 1895, so that the truth uuderlying his statement is as evi- 
dent today as when these words were spoken. The plan proposed by Pro- 
fessor Schmidt-Wartenberg was “to establish permanently a Modern 
Language Association that is to carry out the ideas of the older Associa- 
tion within a new territory,” but this arrangement presented some anom- 
alies which were bound in the course of time to become a source of per- 
plexity. The Central Division had established Chicago as the center of 
its field of operations, but no attempt, so far as I know, was ever made to 
define its boundaries. The Pacific Coast, though separated by far greater 
distance, continued its direct relations with the Modern Language As- 
sociation rather than with the Central Division. On geographical grounds 
New Orleans and Texas might with equal reason have proposed the 
establishment of a separate division. And thus the territory of the United 
States would have been divided into districts, each with its divisional 
organization. 

If it were merely a question of holding annual conventions, much 
might be said for such an arrangement. But it is obvious that with the 
field thus divided a strong national organization would be impossible. 
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The Modern Language Association in 1895, with a membership of 405, 
did not have resources sufficient even to publish the quarterly publica- 
tions without asking contributors to share in the cost of printing their 
papers. At the present time, the issuing of PMLA is only one of its pub- 
lication activities. And as a strong national organization the Association 
is able to take its rightful place among the representatives of the humani- 
ties in the American Council of Learned Societies, with the consequent 
opportunity to render an increasing measure of assistance to scholarly 
projects. 

The nationalization of the Modern Language Association at Ann Arbor 
in 1923 followed as the sequel to the adoption of the following resolution 
by the Central Division at its meeting in the preceding year: 


Whereas, The Central Division of the Modern Language Association, originally 
formed for the benefit of members who could not conveniently attend the annual 
meetings in the East, has at present no voice in the transaction of the business 
of the Association as a whole or in the election of the general officers, except at 
union meetings, 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Central Division that henceforth the 
Modern Language Association ought to be organized as two or more codrdinate 
and autonomous Divisions, each with its own program and territory, and each 
electing its own President, Secretary, and other officers for the conduct of its 
affairs; and that officers whose duties concern the Association as a whole should 
be elected only at union meetings. 


These resolutions having called attention to the fact that dissatisfaction 
existed, the members of the Executive Council set to work to relief it 
by devising changes in the Constitution so as to place Eastern and 
Western members on precisely the same basis. It was proposed (1) to 
change the terms of officers and members of the Council so that elections 
should be held alternately in the East and in the West; (2) to replace the 
quadrennial union meeting by annual meetings of the whole association, 
to be held alternately in the East and in the West; (3) to make it neces- 
sary thereafter for amendments to the Constitution to be voted on at 
both an Eastern and a Western meeting. The proposed amendments were 
discussed and adopted at a meeting of the whole Association. And the 
members of the Central Division were themselves so well satisfied with 
the result that in their business meeting held immediately afterward they 
voted to suspend the existence of the Central Division as a separate body. 

Among the other Constitutional reforms inaugurated at the Ann 
Arbor meeting was the severance of the Treasurer’s office from the 
Secretary’s. The election of Eduard Prokosch as Treasurer was followed 
by most spectacular results. During the four years in which he devoted 
himself personally to the duties of the Treasurer’s office, including the 
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campaigns for recruiting members, the membership of the Association 
shot up from 2095 in 1923 to 3646 in 1927—an average annual gain o/ 
388. The wisdom of setting up the treasurer as a separate officer instead 
of hyphenating him with the secretary could hardly have a more con- 
vincing demonstration. 

Until their removal in 1920 the Executive Offices of the Association 
had continued at Cambridge for nineteen years. From 1920 until 192s 
they were established successively in St. Paul, in Bryn Mawr, and in 
the Bronx. In September 1928, the headquarters of the Association — 
together with the stock of the Publications amounting to several tons— 
were transferred to their present location in Washington Square, Man- 
hattan. Some of the vicissitudes of these Wanderjahre were such as even 
now the Secretary cannot recall without a shudder. But regarded from 
the serene empyrean of a half-century survey, these have no proper 
place. If I allude to them in passing it is merely to emphasize my sense o/ 
the good fortune which has come to the Association in having at its 
disposal the necessary office facilities, conveniently located, for carrying 
on its increasingly complex operations. 

The year 1928 also marked the final stage in the Association’s organic 
evolution. At the meeting of the Executive Council in Louisville in 1927 
attention had been called to the fact that the Association thus far had 
been operating without any by-Laws and that, with its increasing activi- 
ties and responsibilities, it was desirable todefine more precisely the duties 
and powers of the Council and executive officers. Accordingly, it was 
voted that the President of the Association appoint a committee of three 
to draft a set of by-Laws and that this committee at the same time “‘con- 
sider any amendments to the Constitution which might seem advisable 
in perfecting the organization of the Association.” 

At the meeting of the Executive Council in Toronto December 26, 
1928, the report of this committee—consisting of Professors Robert H. 
Fife, William A. Nitze, and Robert K. Root—was presented and thor- 
oughly discussed. After introducing some modifications in the drait 
presented by the Committee, the Council gave its approval to the by- 
Laws and the revised form of the Constitution and they were subse- 
quently adopted by vote of the Association. 

According to the new plan the powers and responsibilities of the 
Executive Council as the governing body of the Association were greatly 
increased, and the Secretary and Treasurer, instead of being elected as 
hitherto by the Association, were to be appointed and removed by the 
Council. In order to give more continuity to the work of the Council 
it was provided that three members should be elected each year instead 
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of changing the personnel of the entire Council at one time as had been 
the practice hitherto. But the change of supreme importance was in the 
method of electing the Executive Council. Heretofore the selection of 
the Council had been entrusted to a nominating committee, while the 
membership in general merely voted to approve the committee’s selec- 
tions. But according to the new plan Councillors were elected by a ballot 
vote of the full Association—including even those not present at the 
annual meeting. Furthermore, it was provided that for each vacancy 
three nominations be submitted, one of them from suggestions sent in 
by individual members of the Association. The result has been to estab- 
lish the Association henceforth on a securely democratic basis, for in 
such a general ballot election, control by small groups or local influences 
is manifestly impossible. 

During the years following 1928 the Association continued to make 
encouraging gains: the membership as reported at New Haven, De- 
cember 1932, had risen to 4174. A comparison of the membership sta- 
tistics for this year with those for 1911 shows some interesting changes 
in geographical distribution: 


1911 1932 
East 516 52% 1946 46% 
South 81 8% 627 15% 
Middle West 234 23% 1179 28% 
Far West 147 15% 332 8% 
Canada 14 1% 54 1% 
Miscellaneous 9 1% 36 1% 
1001 4174 


The Executive Council early in 1932, impressed by the steadily mount- 
ing total of the membership list, took steps to establish a waiting list by 
instructing the executive officers for the balance of the calendar year not 
to approve applications for membership which would bring the total 
above 4300. However, the arrival of the depression have made it un- 
necessary to put these instructions into effect as yet, though it is alto- 
gether possible that within the next few years the advisability of fixing 
a limit upon membership may again be brought up for discussion. 

Even now there are some who feel that the rapid expansion of the 
Modern Language Association has been atended by a lowering of schol- 
arly standards. Those who remember the annual meetings of twenty-five 
years ago will agree that in comparison with those of the present time 
they were more exclusive, and that among those in attendance there was 
a larger proportion of eminence. Standing near the registration desk at 
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the Baltimore meeting twelve years ago, I overheard the comment of 
one of the clerks as she saw the line of newly-arriving members: “Look 
at all that procession of textbooks coming in!” The meetings in those 
days were pleasant parties, where everyone knew everyone else. In fact, 
such an air of sociability prevailed that the crowd in the lobbies vastly 
outnumbered the little company of serious-minded persons who duti- 
fully listened to the reading of the papers. In recent years our meetings 
have lost perhaps the social restrictiveness of the small club, and have 
become more democratic in character. But this does not necessarily 
imply that the Association has changed its standards for membership. If 
I may cite my own case, I was admitted to membership and even al- 
lowed to appear on the program while I was still a mere graduate student. 
Nor was my case an exceptional one even in those days. The principal 
difference appears to be that today the number of graduate students who 
avail themselves of the privileges of the Association is much larger than 
it was formerly. But is this a cause for regret or for congratulation? 
From another point of view the scholarly standards of the Association 
may be judged by the articles appearing in its quarterly journal. Here 
again some may look askance at the recent volumes of PMLA, comparing 
the 1500 pages which they contain with the 400 pages of earlier days asa 
measure of the lower standard produced by inflation. Let no one be 
alarmed: I am not proposing to weigh the scholarly quality of the more 
recent and the earlier material, even if I were competent to do so—which 
I am not. Doubtless, among the considerable number of articles printed 
there is here and there one which might be spared without greatly 
diminishing the sum of literary or linguistic knowledge. But I question 
whether we should regard the increase in quantity as in itself involving a 
proportional detérioration in quality. At the time I was elected Secre- 
tary of the Association I was spending my sabbatical year abroad. Be- 
fore the fact of my election was generally known I received a call from 
some American friends, and in the course of the conversation the various 
scholarly journals became the topic of discussion. One of my visitors 
remarked: “‘And then there is the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. That is where one sends a paper if he can’t get it published 
anywhere else. Did anybody ever hear of a manuscript being rejected 
by the Publications?” Probably this statement was not meant to be 
taken literally. But whatever may have been the situation then, and 
however greatly the number of articles appearing in PMLA may have 
increased since that time, I can say truthfully that the percentage of 
rejected material was never so large as it is at present. Year by year the 
Editorial Committee in passing on manuscripts submitted for publica- 
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tion has tightened the screws. And the continuance of this policy of 
rigorous selection will be followed by a corresponding increase in the 
journal’s prestige. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
PMLA is the organ of the Association, and as such is the medium to 
which the four thousand members may rightfully turn for publication. 
So long as scholarly standards are maintained in the material which is 
accepted, the increasing volume, instead of being a cause for apprehen- 
sion, should be regarded as evidence of the increasing usefulness of the 
Association in serving the interests of American scholarship. 

This story of the first half-century of the Association ends, unfortu- 
nately, in the midst of a period of acute depression. At a time when 
colleges and universities throughout the country are drastically cutting 
staffs and reducing salaries and when thoroughly trained scholars from 
our foremost graduate schools are seeking in vain for professional ap- 
pointment, you will hardly expect me to paint the present situation in 
rosy colors. ‘“These are the times that try men’s souls,”’ wrote Thomas 
Paine after the discouraging retreat of Washington across the Delaware. 
But he added: “TI love the man that can smile in trouble, that can gather 
strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection.” 

Institutions and organizations that are able to pass successfully 
through the ordeal thereby show their inherent strength and may regard 
the future with so much the greater confidence. How has the Modern 
Language Association met the test? 

So far as the figures for membership are concerned, I am glad to report 
that the shrinkage has thus far been inappreciable. At the New Haven 
meeting last year I reported the number of members as 4174. The cor- 
responding figures at present are 4020, a decrease of 154 or 3.6°7. 

Also, it is encouraging to state, the current income for the year has 
been sufficient to cover all expenses, including the purchase of a supply 
of paper sufficient for the issues of PMLA in 1934 and of enough cover- 
stock to last until June 1938. Accordingly, the Association will begin the 
new year with all bills paid. 

Finally, the Association’s invested funds, though they have suffered 
some decline in market value, continue, with few exceptions, to yield 
their regular income. On a few securities—chiefly New York City mort- 
gages—interest payments due in 1933 have been deferred. Even in these 
cases we may fairly expect that with improvement of the general finan- 
cial situation payment will be resumed. In other words, even these in- 
vestments should not be considered as capital losses but as frozen assets. 
The Association has been particularly fortunate in times like these in 
the fact that its invested funds are administered by trustees of conserva- 
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tive judgment and financial experience. None of the Association’s funds 
have been invested in stocks, and since the autumn of 1931 the only se- 
curities purchased have been United States Government bonds and 
treasury certificates. 

The notable increase in financial resources during the past few years 
is attributable in no small degree to the five-year subvention granted to 
the Association by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Four instal- 
ments, together amounting to $22,000, have now been paid into the 
Association’s treasury and with the payment of $3000 in 1934 this sub- 
vention will cease. 

The treasurer, through the exercise of common prudence, has planned 
his budget with the approaching discontinuance of the subvention kept 
ever in mind, so that the Association might not quickly pass, like the 
sparrow in the well-known Old English simile, from the well-warmed hal] 
to the snow and rain outside. During these four years $12,500 has been 
added to the Permanent Fund and the income from this source will con- 
tinue after the subvention has come to an end. Moreover, the Executive 
Council in applying for the subvention undertook to set aside each year 
$1500 for the assistance of research. Thus far this pledge has been more 
than fulfilled, for already the sum of $8000 has been turned over to the 
trustees for this purpose, to be allowed to accumulate until it amounts to 
$10,000 and thereafter to be used as a capital fund for the assistance of 
research. 

That the Association is able to carry forward its work without im- 
pairment in these difficult times is largely due to the fact that in more 
prosperous days it continued to live within its income. It has not at any 
time conducted a general endowment campaign and it has never been 
favored with any large private benefactions. But it has consolidated its 
gains and conserved its resources. And the end of the first half-century 
finds it with capital funds amounting to something over $76,000, of 
which $49,000 has been added during the past seven years. 

In financial matters, then, as in other respects, the present position of 
the Modern Language Association as it faces the future at the close of 
these fifty years of hope and struggle, of sacrifice and achievement, may 
be described not inappropriately in the words of Scripture: “And the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” 
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EXTRACT FROM A COMMUNICATION BY HORATIO S. 
WHITE, SOLE MEMBER SURVIVING OF THE 
FOUNDATION MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


To the Modern Language Association of America: 


The Secretary of our Association, Professor Carleton Brown, has re- 
minded me that I am the sole survivor of our founders; and has suggested 
that if I were not able to attend the semi-centennial meeting in St. Louis, 
some message from me might not be inappropriate. By a fortunate 
chance, I happened to be present also at the formation at Hannover, in 
1886, of our kindred organization in Germany, the Neuphilologenver- 
band, and, together with Professor van Hamel of Holland, received the 
compliment of an election to the new society. Membership in both 
organizations has continued unbroken down to the present time. . 

May I be permitted to quote a few passages from the address of a 
past president of the American Modern Language Association at a 
Harvard Celebration, its 250th Anniversary in 1886: 

These words were spoken by James Russell Lowell, distinguished man 
of letters, poet, professor, and later, diplomatic representative at the 
courts of Spain and England. 

Said he, in speaking of Harvard earlier in the century: “It set more 
store by the marrow than by the bone which encased it. It made lan- 
guage, as it should be, a ladder to literature, and not literature a ladder 
to language. 

“I am not undervaluing philology or accuracy of scholarship. Both 
are excellent and admirable in their places. But philology is less beautiful 
to me than philosophy, as Milton understood the word, and mere ac- 
curacy is to Truth asa plaster cast to the marble statue; it gives the facts 
but not their meaning. If I must choose, I had rather a young man should 
be intimate with the genius of the Greek dramatic poets than with the 
metres of their choruses, though I should be glad to have him on easy 
terms with both. 

“T hope then, that the day will come when a competent professor may 
lecture here also for three years on the first three vowels of the Romance 
Alphabet, and find fit audience, though few. I hope the day may never 
come when the weightier matters of language, namely, such parts of its 
literature as have overcome death by reason of their wisdom and of the 
beauty in which it is incarnated, such parts as are universal by reason of 
their civilizing properties, their power to elevate and fortify the mind,—I 
hope the day may never come when these are not predominant in the 
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teaching given here. Let the humanities be maintained undiminished in 
their ancient right. Leave in their traditional preéminence these arts 
that were rightly called liberal; those studies that kindle the imagination, 
and through it irradiate the reason; those studies that manumitted the 
modern mind; those in which the brains of finest temper have found alike 
their stimulus and their repose, taught by them that the power of intel- 
lect is heightened in proportion as it is made gracious by measure and 
sympathy. Give us science, too, but give first of all and last of all the 
science that ennobles life and makes it generous.” 
Horatio S. WHITE 

Cambridge, December, 1933 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The semi-centennial meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
America was held, on the invitation of Washington University, at St. Louis, 
Missouri, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 28, 29, and 30, 1933. The 
Association headquarters were in the New Hotel Jefferson, where all meetings 
were held except that on Thursday afternoon. The first general meeting of the 
Association took place in the Graham Memorial Chapel on the campus of Wash- 
ington University. Registration cards at Association headquarters were signed 
by 563 persons, though this does not represent, by any means, the total number 
of members who were in attendance. The local committee at St. Louis consisted 
of Professors Richard F. Jones, Chairman; John A. Ray, J. Hart Brown, Richard 
Jente, George B. Parks, Raymond F. Howes, and George B. Marsh. 

(On Wednesday, December 27, the American Association of Teachers of 
German, met at 11:00 a.m., President A. R. Hohlfeld of the University of Wis- 
consin presiding.) 


THURSDAY MORNING 
DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Thursday was devoted to meetings of Discussion 
Groups, which were held in two divisions, the first beginning at 9:00 a.m., and 
the second at 11:00 a.m. 

First Division: 9:00 a.m. 
(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Acting Chairman, JoHN S. KENYON, 
Hiram College; Secretary, C. J. DONAHUE, Yale University. In the absence of the 
Acting Chairman, J. L. BARKER, University of Utah, presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The First English Pronouncing Dictionary.” Bert Emsley, Ohio State 
University. 

2. “Objective Measurement of Speech Stress.”” A. R. Morris, University of 
Michigan. Discussed by Professors C. C. Fries and C. E. Parmenter, and by 
Messrs. Martin Joos, A. H. Marckwardt, and C. C. Reynard. 

The following officers were elected for 1934: Chairman, C. C. Fries, University 
of Michigan; Secretary, J. L. Barker, University of Utah. About 35 persons were 
present. 

S. N. TREvINO, Acting Secretary 


(English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, T. W. Batpwin, University of Illinois; 
Secretary, ALWIN THALER, University of Tennessee. 


The following papers were read: 
1. “Theurgy in Shakespeare’s Tempest.”” W. C. Curry, Vanderbilt University. 
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2. “‘Shakespeare’s Methods of Gathering Materials Compared with Those of 
‘Learned’ Contemporaries.” Don Cameron Allen, Washington State College. 

3. “The ‘Lost Scenes’ of Macbeth.” Alwin Thaler, University of Tennessee. 

Report of the Committee on the continuation of the Variorum Shakespeare, 
accepted with thanks. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: Chairman, George 
Coffin Taylor, University of North Carolina; Secretary, Rupert Taylor, Clemson 
College. About 50 persons were present. 

Joun W. Draper, Acting Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, H. S. V. Jones, University 
of Illinois; Secretary, Brice Harris, Cornell University. In the absence of the 
officers, GEORGE B. Parks of Washington University presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Was Dryden a Writer of Hymns?” George R. Noyes, University of Cali- 
fornia. In the absence of the author, the paper was read by Marcus Selden 
Goldman, University of Illinois. 

2. “The Sources of Milton’s Eikonoklastes.”’ G. W. Whiting, Rice Institute. 

3. “A Conjecture on Milton’s Moscovia.” George B. Parks, Washington 
University. 

4. “Sir Thomas Browne and Hieroglyphs.”” Gordon K. Chalmers, Mowni 
Holyoke College. 

Time allowed only a brief résumé of the following papers: 

5. “Joe Haynes: A Wit of the Playhouse.” Autry Nell Wiley, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. 

6. “Jacob Tonson the Elder and His Publications.” Sarah L. C. Clapp, Louis- 
tana State Normal College. 

7. “George Hickes and the Bangorian Controversy.” William B. Gardner, 
Harvard University. In the absence of its author, read only by title. 

Professor F. A. Patterson asked for opinions on a projected Milton Society. 
It was the concensus of the group that a plan be presented at the next meeting. 

The following were elected co-chairmen of the group for the ensuing year: |. 
A. Patterson, Columbia University, and George B. Parks, Washington Universily. 
Some 50 persons were present. 

GerorcE B. Parks, Acting Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Bruce Werrick Universily 
of Illinois ; Secretary, ERWART MATTHEWS, Wesleyan University. 
1. “A. E. Robinson and the New England Tradition.” Gerald Sanders, Mic/- 
gan State Normal College. 
2. “Robinson Jeffers and Others.” John Frederick, University of Notre Dame. 
3. “The Merry Scholar Takes a Rouse with Erato.”” Bennett Weaver, Un- 
versity of Michigan. 
The chairman was reelected, and Homer E. Woodbridge of Wesleyan Univ- 
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ersity elected Secretary for 1934. No other business was transacted. About 95 
persons attended. 

(French VI) French Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Chairman, Horatio Smitu, Brown University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Chateaubriand et Marcel Proust.” Jean-Albert Bédé, Princeton University. 

2. “Arnaud Dandieu et l’Ordre Nouveau.” Jean Canu, Bryn Mawr College. 

3. “Is There a Religious Renaissance in French Literature?”’ Josephine C. 
Doniat, Crane Junior College. 

4. “Lasserre et Maurras.” Wilbur M. Frohock, Brown University. 

5. “The Sixteenth Century in Victor Hugo’s Lyrical Inspiration.”” Robert E. 
Turner, Swarthmore College. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Jean-Albert 
Bédé, Princeton University; Secretary, Robert E. Turner, Swarthmore College. 
The attendance at the meeting varied, with a maximum of about 100. 

Maurice E,. CornpREAU, Secretary 


(Spanish II) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
CHARLES P. WAGNER, University of Michigan; Secretary, C. E. ANIBAL, Ohio 
State University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Manuscript Material on the Influence of Boccalini in Spain.” Robert H. 
Williams, Brown University. 

2. “The Feminist Theme in the Drama of the Siglo de Oro.’”’ Barbara Matulka, 
New York University. 

3. “Does the gracioso of Lope de Vega stem from Harlequin?” Edwin B. Place, 
University of Colorado. 

4. “Augustin de Rojas and La Vida es suefio.”’ G. I. Dale, Cornell University. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: Chairman, Joseph E. 
Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Barbara Matulka, New York University. 


There were 56 persons present. 
CHARLES P. WAGNER, Chairman 


(German IV) German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Chairman, Orro 
HELLER, Washington University. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Drama und Novelle bei Heinrich von Kleist.” Friedrich Bruns, University 
of Wisconsin. 

2. “Die Liebesethik der Wagnerschen Musikdramen.’”’ Theodore Schreiber, 
Alma College. 

3. “Eine Quelle zu Hoffmannsthals Tor und Tod.’’ Ernst Feise, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

4. “Das moderne Kunstmirchen.”’ Mimi I. Jehle, University of Illinois. 
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5. “The Importance of the Oath in Hebbel’s Dramas.” George J. ten Hoor, 
Adelbert College. 

Professor B. Q. Morgan, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, submitted 
the following names as officers of the group for the coming year: Chairman, 
Ernst Jockers, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Anna Jacobson, Hunter 
College. The officers were unanimously elected. About 75 persons were present. 

A. J. F. ZiecLscumi, Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, HENNING 
LarsEN, University of Iowa. In his absence the Secretary presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The Sources of the Drauma-Jé6ns Saga.”” Margaret Schlauch, New York 
University. Read, in her absence, by the secretary. 

2. “Ibsen in America: An Unknown First Performance.”’ Einar Haugen, 
University of Wisconsin. 

For 1934 was elected Chairman Halldor Hermannson, Cornell University, 
with power to appoint a secretary. About 12 persons were present 

EINAR HAUvGEN, Secretary 


SEcoND Drvisron; 11:00 a.m. 


(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, R. M. S. HEFrner, 
Harvard University; Secretary, C. A. BEVANS, University of Chicago. In absence 
of the chairman and secretary, C. E. PARMENTER, University of Chicago, pre- 
sided. 

The folowing papers were read: 

1. “New Apparatus for Study of Phonophotography and its Use in the Study 
of Speech.” WiburLang Schramm, University of Iowa. This paper was discussed 
by Professors J. L. Barker, A. R. Morris, and G. P. Shannon, with suggestions 
and remarks by Martin Joos and S. N. Trevifio. 

2. “The Problem of the Syllable.” James L. Barker, University of Utah. After 
remarks and questions by J. L. Barker, A. R. Morris, and S. N. Treviiio, a 
definition of ‘“‘twin’’ and “double” consonants was discussed, with Antony 
Constans and Bert Emsley participating. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, John 
Lyman Ballif, Jr., University of Utah; Secretary, Antony Constans, Birmingham- 
Southern College. About 75 persons attended. 

Cassi REYNARD, Acting Secretary 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, Ernest BERNBAUM, 
University of Illinois. 

The Secretary reported on the status of his bibliography of prose fiction in 
English, 1475-1740, with special mention of the resources of the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 
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The section meeting was devoted to informal discussion of recent books, ed- 
itions,and articles of interest to students of the history and theory of prose fiction, 
with special consideration of J. W. Beach’s Twentieth Century Novel, and Pelham 
Edgar’s Art of the Novel from 1700. Among the persons participating were 
Joseph E. Baker, H. Carter Davidson, Pelham Edgar, S. E. Glenn, Marcus Gold- 
man, Cornelia P. Kelley, E. E. Leisy, Alan D. McKillop, and A. W. Secord. 

The term of the present officers continues for 1934. About 70 persons were 
present. 

ALPHEUS SmiTH, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman, Joun W. Sparco, 
Northwestern University. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Literary Criticism of Ballad Variants.’’ Gabriele Humbert, Vassar Cot- 
lege. 

2. “Songs from Negro Convict Camps.’’ John A. Lomax, Library of Congress. 

Professor George Jackson made announcement of the Folk Festival to be 
held in St. Louis at the end of April, 1934. 

The group passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved that a committee 
be appointed to consider means of carrying on for American folk-song the sort 
of work that.is now being done for American dialects.’”” The Secretary was 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Secretary of the Association. 

For next year, the following officers were elected: Chairman, Ralph Boggs, 
University of North Carolina; Secretary, Martha Beckwith, Vassar College. About 
75 people were present. 

THELMA G. JAmEs, Secretary 


(English III) Chaucer. Chairman, W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University. 


The following papers were read: 


1. “The Two Pedros in the Monk’s Tale.”” Haldeen Braddy, New York Univer- 
sity. 

2. “The Source of the Melibeus.”’ J. Burke Severs, Lehigh University. 

A report on the present status of the Chicago Chaucer text, prepared by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Manly and Dr. Edith Rickert of the University of Chicago, was read 
by the Chairman. Copies of this report are available for lending and may be se- 
cured by writing to the outgoing Secretary. 

The report of the Committee for the projected re-edition of the Originals 
and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales was presented by the General Editor, 
W. F. Bryan. In January, 1933, Professor Bryan appointed two additional 
members to the Editorial Committee, Professor Robert K. Root and Dr. Bea- 
trice D. Brown. An Advisory Committee was later appointed consisting of 
Professors A. C. Baugh, Carleton Brown, J. M. Manly, J. S. P. Tatlock, and 
Karl Young. The list of editorial assignments accepted to date follows herewith. 
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Prologue—Karl Young and R. S. Pratt, Yale University. 

Knight’s Tale—Howard R. Patch, Smith College. 

Man of Law’s Tale—Margaret Schlauch, New York University. 

Shipman’s Tale—J. W. Spargo, Northwestern University. 

Prioress’ Tale—Carleton Brown, New York University. 

Melibeus—J. B. Severs, Lehigh University. 

Monk’s Tale—R. K. Root, Princeton University. 

Nun’s Priest’s Tale—J. R. Hulbert, University of Chicago. 

Physician’s Tale—Frederick Tupper, University of Vermont. 

Friar’s Tale—Archer Taylor, University of Chicago. 

Clerk’s Tale—J. B. Severs, Lehigh University. 

Squire’s Tale—H. S. V. Jones, University of Illinois. 

Franklin’s Tale—J. S. P. Tatlock, University of California. 

Second Nun’s Tale—G. H. Gerould, Princeton University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Carleton 
Brown, New York University; Secretary, Hope E. Allen, University of Michigan. 
About 50 persons were present. 

BEATRICE D. Brown, Secretary 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Ray HEFFNER, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Spenser and the ‘Song of Songs.’” Israel Baroway, New York University. 
In absence of the author read by the secretary. 

2. “Verse in Spenser’s Prose.”” Charles G. Osgood, Princeton University. In 
absence of the author read by Miss Kathrine Koller, Bryn Mawr College. 

3. “Spenser’s Circle in 1578.” A. C. Judson, Indiana University. 

4. “Spenser and Lady Carey.” Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona College. 

5. “Spenser and the Emblem Writers.” Sister M. L. Beutner, Webster College. 

6. “Elizabethan Chivalry and the Motif of the Faerie Queene’s Annual 
Feast.” Ivan L. Schulze, Texas State College for Women. 

The Chairman reported progress in the collection of material for the Spenser 
allusion-book, the group project, and then the Secretary read a brief paper 
stressing the value of allusion by citing a quotation from Robert Salter’s W onder- 
full Prophecies (1627) which adds Salter (and perhaps others) to Spenser’s circle. 
The Secretary read also a part of a letter from Dean Dorothy F. Atkinson of 
Boise Junior College, announcing her work on a continuation of Carpenter’s 
Reference Guide. 

The Nominating Committee (Professors Hardin Craig, Merritt Hughes, and 
Percy W. Long) reported the following nominations of officers, who were 
elected for 1934: Chairman, A. C. Judson, Indiana University; Secretary, C. 
Bowie Millican, New York University. There were about 65 in attendance at 
the meeting. 

C. Bowie MILuIcan, Secretary 
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(French V) French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Chairman, Davin R. 
McKee, The Johns Hopkins University. In the absence of the Chairman, the 
Secretary presided. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “Voltaire and some Christian Apologists.”” Edith Philips, Swarthmore 
College. 

2. “Anti-Slavery and the French Poets of the Late Eighteenth Century.” 
Edward D. Seeber, The Johns Hopkins University. 

3. “Homeric Similes in Chénier’s Poetry.” Harry V. Wann, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

4, “The Controversy over De Pauw’s Recherches Philosophiques sur les Ameri- 
cains.” H. W. Church, Allegheny College. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, George R. 
Havens, The Ohio State University; Secretary, Mary-Margaret Barr, New York 
University. About 50 persons were present. 

Mary-MarcGaret H. Barr, Secretary 


(Spanish III) Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, 
ArtHurR L. OWEN, University of Kansas. In his absence, LaurEt H. Turk, De- 
Pauw University, presided. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “Billingsgate as an Element of Realism in the Spanish Novel and Drama.” 
Jacob Warshaw. University of Missouri. 

2. “The Prose Style of Gabriel Miré.”” May Gardner, University of Kansas. 

3. “Rousseau’s Pygmalion in Spain.” J. R. Spell, University of Texas. 

4. “Alarc6n as Editor of E/] Létigo.” E. Herman Hespelt, New York University. 

5. “An Unpublished Manuscript of Pereda’s Play. La fortuna en un sombrero. 
James O. Swain, Michigan State College. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, William S. 
Hendrix, Ohio State University; Secretary, Robert H. Williams, Brown University. 
About 65 persons were present. 

H. C. Berowi1z, Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, DeTLEV W. SCHUMANN, 
Yale University; Secretary, FRrEDRICH W. KAUFMANN, Smith College. 
The General Topic of the meeting was Developments between Naturalism and 
Expressionism. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Der Strukturtypus der Lyrik Richard Dehmels.” Erich Funke, University 
of Iewa. 

2. “Rilke und Elizabeth Barrett Browing.”’ Helmut Rehder, University of 
Missouri. 
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3. “R. M. Rilke und Christian Morgenstern.” Erich Hofacker, Washington 
University. 

4. “The Key Chapter of Thomas Mann’s Zauberberg.” Frederick L. Pfeiffer, 
University of Minnesota. 

The selection of the General Topic for 1934 was left to the discretion of the 
present and incoming officers in consultation with Ernst Feise, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, E. P. Ap- 
pelt, University of Rochester; Secretary, Helmut Rehder, University of Missouri. 
About 80 persons were present. 

WERNER NEUSE, Acting Secretary 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general meeting of the semi-centennial of the Association was held 
in the Graham Memorial Chapel on the Campus of Washington University at 
2:30 p.m. The meeting was called to order by Professor RicHarp F. Jones, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, who introduced Dr. GrorcEe REEVES 
Turoop, Chancellor of Washington University. Dr. Throop then delivered an 
Address of Welcome to the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (printed pp. 
1395-8). 

Following Dr. Throop’s Address, Professor JoHN Livincston Lowes of 
Harvard University, President of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, de- 
livered the Presidential Address: ‘“The Modern Language Association and 
Humane Scholarship” (printed pp. 1399-1408). 

Professor Lowes then, in consideration of this being the semi-centennial of the 
Association, introduced the Secretary of the Association, Professor CARLETON 
Brown, of New York University, who delivered a historical account of the 
Association entitled ‘A Survey of the First Half-Century” (printed pp. 1409-22). 

Following this meeting the members of the Association were entertained 
by Washington University from 4:00 to 5:30 p.m. with an informal tea at the 
Women’s Building. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general meeting of the semi-centennial of the Association was held 
in the Gold Room of the New Hotel Jefferson at 8:00 p.m. with President Jonn 
LrvincsTon LowEs in the chair. 

The President announced the appointment of the following Committees: 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts: Professors Witt D. Howe, Chairman, 
Joun WuvyTE, and ERNEST CHENEL. 

On Nomination of Officers: Professors ARCHER TAYLOR, Chairman, WILLIAM 
KurRRELMEYER, RoBert A. Law, HarpDIN CralG, and Epwin B. PLAcE. 
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On Resolutions: Professors HucH A. Smitn, Chairman, Louise Pounp, and 
Bert J. Vos. 

The general subject, THe Hatr-Century in MoDERN LANGUAGE SCHOLAR- 
snip: Irs ACHIEVEMENTS, was then introduced. The following addresses were 
presented: 

1. “The Battle of the Medievalists and the Moderns.” By Professor Epwarp C. 
ArmstronG of Princeton University. 

2. “The Renaissance in a Changing World.” By Professor HERNDON FIFE of 
Columbia University. 

3. “The Modern Problem.” By Professor CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER of 
Yale University. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Friday morning session the Association met at 9:15 A.m. in three sec- 
tions devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Germanic Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Chairman, Professor ALBERT C. BAUGH of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The following papers were read: 


4. “The Contemporary Significance of Middleton’s A Game at Chesse.”’ By 
Professor JOHN ROBERT Moore of Indiana University. Discussed by Professor 
BALDWIN MAXWELL and Dr. Percy W. Lone. 

5. “Holinshed as Source for Henry V and King Lear.”’ By Professor Rospert A. 
Law of the University of Texas. Discussed by Professor HARDIN CRAIG. 

6. “Longinus and the Theory of Poetic Imitation in Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Century England.” By Professor EL1zABETH NiTCHIE of Goucher College. 
Discussed by Professor RONALD S. CRANE. 

7. “Robert Burns and the Smuggling Schooner Rosamunp.”’ By Professor 
FRANKLYN B. SynpER of Northwestern University. In the absence of Professor 
Snyder, this paper was read by Professor Ney L. McMrnn. Discussed by Pro- 
fessor J. DELANCEY FERGUSON. 

8. “The Unpublished Literary Correspondence of John Wilson Croker.” By 
Professor Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD of the University of California. Discussed by 
Professor J. RAYMOND DERBY. 

About 125 persons were present. 

Atan D. McKILLop, Secretary 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor D. H. CARNAHAN of the University of Illinois; Secretary, 
Professor GEORGE B. Weston of Harvard Universiiy. 
The following papers were read and discussed: 


9. “Voltaire’s Reaction to Diderot.’”” By Professor Norman L. Torrey of 
Yale University. 
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10. “Some Sources of Pécheur d’Islande.” By Professor D. S. BLoNDHEI™ of 
The Johns Hopkins University. In the absence of Professor Blondheim, his paper 
remained unread. 

11. “Rousseau et la Comédie des Philosophes, d’aprés les documents origin- 
aux.”’ By Professor ALBERT SCHINZ of the University of Pennsylvania. 

12. “Vitale Papazzoni: a gay poet of the second half of the sixteenth century.” 
by Professor WALTER L. BULLOCK of the University of Chicago. 

13. “Ortega y Gasset’s treatment of Landscape.” By Professor Joagvix 
OrtTEGA of the University of Wisconsin. 

14. “The Beginnings of French Uvular r.” By Professor H. CarrInctox 
LANCASTER of The Johns Hopkins University. 

15. “The Exhumation of King Arthur at Glastonbury.”’ By Professor WILL1\\ 
A. Ni1zE of the University of Chicago. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Professor 
L. Bullock, University of Chicago; Secretary, Professor Jean Canu, Bryn Mawr 
College. Upwards of 200 persons attended the meeting. 

RoBeErtT V. MERRILL, Acting Secretary 


GERMANIC SECTION 
Chairman, Professor R1cHARD JENTE of Washington University. 


The following papers were read: 

16. “Nietzsche and Sudermann.” By Dr. O. L. BocksTHALER of Queen's 
University. 

17. “Weltanschauungsgedanken der deutschen Arbeiterlyrik.”” By Professor 
E. P. Aprett of the University of Rochester. 

18. “Rhythm as a Criterion of Style and Value.” By Dr. HervricH MEYER of 
The Rice Institute. 

19. “The Melodic Unity of a Poem.” By Professor Ernst Frise of The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

20. ‘“‘Bemerkungen iiber den Generationsbegriff als Methodisches Prinzip.” 
By Professor DETLEV W. ScHUMANN of Yale University. 

The officers elected for the coming year are the following: Chairman, Profes- 
sor John Preston Hoskins, Princeton University; Secretary, Professor Max Diez, 
Bryn Mawr College. There were present 110 persons. 

Ericu Funke, Secretary 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The afternoon of Friday was devoted to meetings of Discussion Groups, which 
were held in two divisions, beginning at 2:00 p.m., and 4:00 p.m. 


First Division: 2:00 p.m. 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, JoHN J. Parry, 
University of Illinois. 
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The Chairman, as editor of the Arthurian Bibliography, announced that mime- 
ographed copies of the supplementary bibliography for the year would soon be 
ready for distribution. In view of the recognized usefulness of the work, it was 
decided to prepare for publication Volume II of the Bibliography, covering the 
five-year period 1929-1934. Progress was reported in the preparation of Dr. 
Pennington’s translation of the 1530 prose Perceval. Announcement was made of 
plans for an Arthurian Congress to be held on the Roman Wall in the summer of 
1934, and of a new edition by Professors Loomis and Cons of the four shorter 
romances of Chrétien de Troyes, to which Professor Faral has offered to con- 
tribute. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Walter Map’s De Societate Sadii et Galonis and the Continuation of Chré- 
tien’s Perceval.”’ R. E. Bennett, Jilinois Wesleyan University. 

2. “Cauldron and Grail: Two New Irish Analogues.” Roland M. Smith, 
Wesleyan University. 

3. “Barrie’s Later Use of Fairyland.” J. C. Hodges, University of Tennessee. 

4. “The Joie de la Cort Episode and the Horn of Bran.’’ Helaine Newstead, 
Hunter College. 

John H. Smith, Washington University, read a brief paper on the subject of 
the Joie de la Cort, pointing to conclusions different from those reached by Miss 
Newstead. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Roland M. 
Smith, Wesleyan University; Secretary, Margaret Schlauch, New York University. 
About 45 persons were present. 

ROLAND M. Smita, Secretary 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, EArt LESLIE 
Griccs, University of Michigan. Secretary, Ray M. Apams, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Bronté-Héger Letters.”” Fannie Ratchford, University of Texas. 

2. “Hazlitt as a Literary Critic.” Harry T. Baker, Goucher College. 

3. “Carlyle and Hazlitt.” Jacob Zeitlin, University of Illinois. 

4. “Jeffrey as a Literary Critic.” J. Raymond Derby, Jowa State College. 

The group passed a motion that the chairman appoint several members to 
discuss, at the next meeting, the year’s research in the field. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Earl Leslie Griggs, Univer- 
sity of Michigan: Secretary, Fannie Ratchford, University of Texas. There were 
about 60 persons present. 

CHARLES W. RoBErts, Acting Secretary 


(English XIII) President-Day English. Chairman, Epwarp C. EHRENSPERGER, 
University of South Dakota; Secretary, Guy S. Lowman, Brown University. 


The following papers were read: 
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1. “The Idea of an Academy for Regulating Speech in America.” Allen Walker 
Read, University of Chicago. 

2. “Some Notes on the Linguistics of Dreams.” Louise Pound, University of 
Nebraska. 

3. “Standard English and Incorrect English.” T. A. Knott, Springfield, Mass. 

4. “Progress and Problems of American Speech.” W. Cabell Greet, Columbia 
University. In the absence of Professor Greet, read by the chairman. 

A committee consisting of Professors Charles C. Fries and Thomas A. Knott 
proposed the following officers, who were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; Secretary, Albert H. Marckwardt, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. About 75 persons attended the meeting. 


ALBERT H. MArRcKWARDT, Acting Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, Harpin Craic, Stanford University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. Dekker as a Collaborator.” W. D. Dunkel, University of Rochester. 

2. “A Tentative Chronology of Marlowe’s and Other Elizabethan Plays.” 
Rupert Taylor, Clemson College. 

3. “The Elizabethan Traverse on the Restoration Stage.”’ William S. Clark, 
University Cincinnati. 

4. “The Interpretation of Garrick’s Attitude toward Shakespeare.” Dougald 
MacMillan, University of North Carolina. 

5. ““Metastasio in England.” J. Homer Caskey, Ohio University. 

6. “The Influence of Nat. Lee’s Rival Queens in Byron’s Sardanapalus.” Lois 
Trice, University of Texas. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, R. W. 
Babcock, College of the City of Detroit; Secretary, Madeline K. Doran, Wellesley 
College. Attendance was variable, totalling 100 persons. 


R. W. Bascock, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, STANLEY T. Wrtttams, Yale University. In 
the absence of the chairman, Kitt1s CAMPBELL, University of Texas, presided. 
(First Session) 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Factors in American Literary History from 1878 to 1900.” Harry Hayden 
Clark, University of Wisconsin. 

2. ‘Theory and Practice in the American Historical Novel.” Ernest E. Leisy, 
Southern Methodist University. 

3. “Plays by Henry James, The American and Guy Domtville.’’ Cornelia P. 
Kelley, University of Illinois. 

4. “Philip Freneau and Jefferson.” Philip Marsh, Harvard University. 


EDWARD SCULLEY BRADLEY, Secretary 
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(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, Emit1o Gocco, University of Toronto. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. ‘The Influence of the Vita Nuova on Lorenzo de Medici’s Comento sopra al- 
cuni de’ suoi sonetti.” Frederika Blankner, Vassar College. 

2. “The Mentita in Sixteenth-Century Italy.” Fred R. Bryson, Chicago, Ill. 

3. “Uomo as an Indeterminate Pronoun in Early Italian.’”’ C. B. Brown, 
Vanderbilt University. 

4. “Boccaccio’s Contribution to the Development of the Legend of Romeo and 
Juliet.” Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University. 

The officers elected for 1934 are: Chairman, Herbert D. Austin, University of 
Southern California; Secretary, Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan. 
Attendance varied, amounting to 30 persons. 

CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Secretary 


(Immediately after the meeting of this group, a meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian was held. This was the decennial meeting of 
the Association, which was founded in Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 1923. 
To mark the successful end of the first decade of its history as well as to inaugu- 
rate fittingly the second ten-year period, it was voted to make the forthcoming 
March number of Jtalica a special anniversary number. Contributions for this 
issue will be solicitated, in so far as possible, from the charter members of the 
Association. Only routine matters constituted the other business. The officers for 
1934 are: Honorary President, Charles Hall Grandgent; President, Herbert D. 
Austin; Vice-Presidents, Olin H. Moore and Joseph G. Fucilla; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Camillo P. Merlino; Councillors, Hermann H. Thornton, Angelina 
Lograsso, Michele DeFillipis. The meeting was attended by about 20 persons.) 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois. 


The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Eine theologische Faustsage.” John G. Frank, Vanderbilt University. 

2. ““Faust-Faustus Once More—A Rejoinder to Some of My Critics.’’ Otto 
Heller, Washington University. 

3. “Goethe in American Periodicals, 1860-1900.” J. P. von Grueningen, 
University of Wisconsin. 

4, “Schillers Wandlung von Kant zu Fichte in Seinen ‘Briefen tiber die 
asthetische Erziehung des Menschen.’” R. O. Réseler, Ohio State University. 

5. “The Principle of the Dominant Metaphor in Goethe’s Werther.”’ Max 
Diez, Bryn Mawr College. 

The chairman extended a personal welcome to Rev. John Rothensteiner of 
St. Louis, poet and translator of German, who then addressed a few words to 
the meeting. 4 

The nominating committee (Charles A. Williams, Alfred Senn, M. Blakemore 
Evans) nominated the following, who were elected as officers for 1934: Chairman, 
Friedrich Bruns, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Mrs. Clara Price Newport, 
Swarthmore College. About 90 persons were in attendance. 

DeEtTLEv W. SCHUMANN, Secretary 
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Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. L. VAN ROOSBROECK, Colum)ia 
University; Secretary, MAURICE CHaAzIN, Columbia University. 


The following papers were presented: 

1. “A Belgian Savant in America: J. C. Houveau.” Maurice Chazin, Colwm)ii 
University. In the absence of Professor Chazin, read by the Acting Secretary. 

2. “A Survey of the Belgian Drama since Maeterlinck and Verhaeren.” Elliot 
H. Polinger, College of the City of New York. 

3. “The Netherlands as a Center for the Diffusion of Spanish Books in the 
Sixteenth Century.” Barbara Matulka, New York University. 

4. “Historical Drama in Contemporary Belgian Literature.” Josephine de 
Boer, Wilmette, Ill. 

5. “The Modern Literature of Flanders.”” G. L. van Roosbroeck, Columbia 
University. 

The following officers for the year 1934 were elected: Chairman, G. L. van 
Roosbroeck, Columbia University; Secretary, Rose-Marie Daele, Hunter Colle se. 
About 50 persons attended the meeting. 

Rose-MariE DaAELE, Acting Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Language and Literature. Chairman, CLARENCE A. Man- 
NING, Columbia University. (No meeting of this group was held.) 





(The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of French was 
held at 2:00 p.m.) 


Seconp Division: 4:00 p.m. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General A’sthetics. Chairman, Epcar . 
KNOWLTON, Ohio Wesleyan University; Secretary, A. MORTON TURNER, Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


The following papers were read: 


1. “Situation in Literature.” Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom, University of Michigan. 

2. “Three Types of Endings of Short Poems: A Study in Literary Asthetic.”’ 
W. W. Walton, College of the City of Detroit. 

3. “The Concept of Inner Form in Lyric Poetry.” Friedrich Bruns, Universi/y 
of Wisconsin. 

4. “The Relation of Heinrich Wélfflin’s Theory of the Baroque to Literature.” 
Merritt Y. Huges, University of California. 

5. “Art as Relief from Ennui: Addison and the Abbé du Bos.” Clarence LD). 
Thorpe, University of Michigan. 

6. “Wanted: A New Foundling Hospital for Wit.”” Merrel D. Clubb, Stanford 
University. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: Chairman, A. Morton Turner, 
University of Maine; Secretary, A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland. 

On motion of Professor Thorpe, the new officers were instructed to consider 
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the question as to whether the group should be divided into two groups: General 
Esthetics and Poetic Form. 
Attendance was variable, totalling about 100 persons, 
J. W. BENNETT, Acting Secretary 


(Comparative Literature IV) The Renaissance. Chairman, RoBERT V. MERRILL, 
University of Chicago. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Appollonius of Tyre Story: A New Interpretation.” G. T. Buckley, 
Blue Mountain College. 

2. “Literary Evidences of the Prestige of the Black Arts in French Literature 
of the Renaissance.” J. C. Lyons, University of North Carolina. 

3. “The Philosophical Ideas of Du Bartas.” Urban T. Holmes, University of 
North Carolina. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Virgil B. 
Heltzel, Northwestern University; Secretary, J. C. Lyons, University of North 
Carolina. About 25 persons were present. 

Vircit B. HELTZEL, Secretary 


(English IT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, Jonn Epwin 
WELLS, Connecticut College. In the absence of the Chairman, Harpin CRalIc, 
Stanford University, presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “ ‘Pilates vois’ in Middle English Literature.’’ Roscoe E. Parker, Univer- 
versity of Tennessee. 

2. “The Date of the B-text of Piers Plowman in the Light of Gower’s Mirour 
de l’Omme.” Eleanor H. Kellogg, New York University. 

3. “Richard the Redeless Reconsidered.”” Oscar Cargill, New York University. 
In Professor Cargill’s absence the paper was read by Miss Kellogg. 

4. “Further Discussion of the Provenance of MSS of the Ancren Riwle, 
especially of MS Vernon.”’ Hope Emily Allen, Oneida, N. Y. 

The following officers were chosen for 1934: Chairman, Charles Carpenter 
Fries, University of Michigan; Secretary, Eleanor H. Kellogg, New York Uni- 
versity. About 00 persons were present. 

Mary ISABELLE O’SULLIVAN, Secretary 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth 
Century. Chairman, Lois WHITNEY, Vassar College. In absence of the chairman 
the secretary presided. 


The following papers were read: 


1. ‘Johnson Six Years Dead.” F. M. K. Foster, Western Reserve University. 

2. “The Life of Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds.’”’ Margery Bailey, Stanford 
University. 

3. “Burns’s Intelligence.” Robert T. Fitzhugh, University of Maryland. 
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Crane withdrew his paper entitled ‘““A Neglected Mid-Eighteenth Century ! le: 
for Originality.” 

The following officers reported by the nominating committee (Professors A. \V’, 
Secord and W. D. Templeman) were elected for 1934: Chairman, J. DeLancey 
Ferguson, Western Reserve University; Secretary, Frederick H. Heidbrink, No,h- 
western University. About 45 persons were present. 


J. DeLancey Fercuson, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, STANLEY T. Witu1ams, Yale University. In the 
absence of the chairman, NorMAN Foerster, University of Iowa, presided. 





{ (Second Session) 


A discussion centering on Walt Whitman, and the following papers: 


1. “The Evolution of Whitman as an Artist.” Killis Campbell, University of 
Texas. 


2. “Whitman and the Problem of Freedom.” Floyd Stovall, University o/ 
Texas. 

The following officers were elected for 1934: Chairman, Stanley T. Williams, 
Yale University; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward Sculley Bradley, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Advisory Council, Norman Foerster, University of Iowa and Thomas 
K. Whipple, University of California; Bibliographer, Ernest E. Leisy, Southern 
Methodist University; Editorial Board of American Literature, Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock, Harvard University. 

(The American Literature Group dinner was held December 29, 1933, at six 
" o’clock, in the New Hotel Jefferson. There were 42 present.—The business of the 
: Group was conducted at a meeting of the Advisory Council and the officers and 
; at a business meeting subsequent to the dinner of the Group. Reports were re- 
‘ ceived as to American Literature and the research projects of members of the 
F Group. Professor Hubbell resigned as Chairman of the Committee on Resources 
5 for Research, and the Chairman of the Group was instructed to undertake the 
y 


eset Se 


j reorganization of the Committee. Professor Quinn, as Chairman of the Com- 
; mittee on the Checklist of Manuscript Sources for American Literature and 
History, reported that no progress had been made on the project, and the Ad- 


iF visory Council asked that the Matter be brought again to the attention of the 


; Executive Council of the Modern Language Association. A letter was receive: 
- from the Duke University Press offering to continue the present arrangement for 

: publishing the magazine for a period of five years. This offer was unanimous!) 
accepted. Dr. Clarence H. Gohdes was reélected Managing Editor of American 
Literature for 1934.) 


EDWARD SCULLEY BRADLEY, Secretary 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, GRACE FRANK, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


“| The following papers were read: 


Owing to the unexpected length of the first two papers, Professor Rolan« 
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1. “Les chétifs, an Unpublished Crusade Epic.” Urban T. Holmes, University 
of North Carolina. Discussion by H. A. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 

2. “A Moot Passage in Aucassin et Nicolette.”” Raphael Levy, University of 
Baltimore. In the absence of Professor Levy, read by Edward D. Seeber. 

3. “Compound Tenses Used with Simple Tense Meaning.’’ Paul-Louis Faye, 
University of Colorado. 

4. “O. F. dangier, a New Interpretation of its Semantic Origin.’’ George M. 
Braun, St. Louis University. 

5. “Joinville et le conseil tenu 4 Acre en 1250.” Alfred Foulet, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

6. “Concerning the Auzels Cassadors of Daude de Pradas.”’ A. H. Schutz, 
Ohio State University. Discussion. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Louis 
Cons, Columbia University; Secretary, Alfred Foulet, Princeton University. The 
attendance was about 50 persons. 

A. H. Scuutz, Secretary 


(German II) Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, 
Bert J. Vos, Indiana University. CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, University of Illinois, 
was elected Secretary to replace Carl Selmer. 


The following papers were presented: 

1. “Problems in the Literary History of Meistergesang.”’ Archer Taylor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2. “The National Character of German Humanism.” Heinrich Meyer, Rice 
Institute. 

3. “The Cradle of the Modern High German Literary Language stood in East- 
ern Germany and Members of the Order of the German Knights were its God- 
fathers.” E. K. J. H. Voss, University of Wisconsin. In the absence of Professor 
Voss this paper was read by the chairman. 

4. “Patristic and Scholastic Tradition in Lukas Mai’s play ‘Ein Schéne vnnd 
newe Comedien,’ 1562.” F. W. Strothmann, Stanford University. 

The nominating committee proposed the following as officers for 1934: Chair- 
man, Neil C. Brooks, University of Illinois; Secretary, Henry W. Nordmeyer, 
New York University. These were elected. About 50 persons were present. 

CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, Secretary 





(The Interscholastic Federation of German Clubs held its sixth annual meeting 
at 4:00 p.m.) 
FRIDAY EVENING 


OLD GUARD DINNER 


The Old Guard Dinner, to which all members of the Association of twenty-five 
years standing were invited, was held in the Crystal Room of the New Hotel 
Jefferson at 6:00 p.m. The Committee of Arrangements consisted of Professors 
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H. M. Belden, University of Missouri; George O. Curme, Northwestern Univer. 
sity; and David H. Carnahan, University of Illinois. The President of the Associ- 
ation, Professor JoHN Livincston Lowes, presided and read from a communica- 
tion (printed in part pp.1423-24) sent by Horatio S. White, now the only mem- 
ber surviving from the forty Foundation Members. The President introduced as 
after-dinner speakers Professors Louise Pound, C. A. Armstrong, and A. R. 
Hohlfeld. 
THE SMOKER 


Through the countesy of Washington University a smoker in the Gold Roo». 
of the New Hotel Jefferson was given beginning at 8:00 p.m. to which all mem- 
bers of the Association were invited. 


PROGRAM 


. “Schall und Rauch’—Dean Otto Heller 

. The Folk Songs of Negro Convicts—John A. Lomax 

. Nunc est bibendum 

. Washington University Glee Club—Clay Ballew, Director 

. Glee Club and Members of the Association 
The following songs were rendered in chorus, Gaudeamus; O Alte Burschenherr- 
lichkeit; Malbrough; and Funiculi, Funicula. A group rendered also several Ger- 
man student songs. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held on Saturday morning 
from 9:00 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. and was devoted to the reading of reports and the 
transaction of business. 

The Association was called to order by President Joun Livincston Lowes of 
Harvard University at 9:05 a.m. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor CARLETON Brown of New York 
University, then presented his report: 


During the year 1933 the Modern Language Association was represented by Chauncey 
B. Tinker of Yale University at the University of London at the celebrations held in con- 
nection with the laying of the foundation stone of the new University Buildings from 24 to 
27. 

Since the last annual meeting the deaths of twenty-three members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association have been reported to the Secretary. Among these were two of the dis- 
tinguished foreign scholars on our roll of Honorary Members: Professor George Saintsbury 
of the University of Edinburgh, who died on January 28, and Professor John George Robert- 
son of the University of London, who died on May 28. All members of the Association were 
saddened by the sudden death on April 17 of Ashley Horace Thorndike, a former president 
of the Association, to whose active efforts in promoting its interests the Association owes 
much. Among the eminent scholars whose names appear in the necrology of the year are 
Eleanor Prescott Hammond, Boston, February 21, and Irving Babbitt, Harvard Univer- 
sity, July 15. In a recent memorial tribute, Mr. Frank Jewett Mather declares of Professor 
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Babbitt with perfect truth: “He was the most Socratic figure of our century, and Socratic 
figures never endear themselves to a world that likes to live in a self-flattering blur.’ One 
must protest energetically, however, against the sentence which follows: “I am confident 
that had it had judicial capacity, the Modern Language Association, of which, incidentally, 
being a socially minded person, he was a member, would long ago have voted him the 
hemlock.”” This remark is not only wholly gratuitous, but is a serious misstatement of 
the facts. Professor Babbitt has been for thirty-two years an honored and faithful member 
of the Association; Volume XXI of PMLA contains an article by him on “Impressionist 
vs. Judicial Criticism.” Among students of literature there are, and should be, divergent 
views, but I know of no evidence which would justify the writer’s implication that the 
Association assumed toward Professor Babbitt an attitude in any way unfriendly. 

The total membership of the Association at the present time is 4020, of which 388 are 
life or emeritus members (an increase of one over the number reported last year). When 
compared with the membership of 4174, reported at the New Haven meeting last year, the 
roll shows a decrease of 154 or 3.6 per cent. The shrinkage in the membership of the Associa- 
tion, consequent on the depression, therefore, has thus far been inappreciable. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the depression will not showits full effect until the beginning of the coming 
calendar year. Among those still on the membership roll are twenty-eight persons who have 
tendered their resignations to take effect on January 1, 1934. Also, the number of persons 
in arrears for 1932 and 1933, who will automatically be dropped from the roll before the 
printing of the next membership list is at present 335. This number is to be compared with 
the 166 similarly reported in arrears at New Haven—amost exactly double. On the other 
hand, 93 persons have already joined the Association and paid in membership fees as of 
January 1, 1934. After deducting the number of members resigning and of dropped mem- 
bers, and adding the 93 new accessions, the net result is that the Association will begin the 
year 1934 with a membership of 3750, as against 4147 beginning the year 1933. While this 
shrinkage in membership is disappointing it was inevitable in view of the unpreecdented 
financial conditions prevailing during the present year. Also, it is reasonable to hope that a 
considerable number of those who are now in arrears will be able to reéstablish their mem- 
bership before the next printed list of members appears. The following table shows the 
membership of the Association at the close of each decade since its organization: 


During the present year a fourth monograph has been added to the Monograph Series: 
The Consecutive Subjunctive in Old English, by Professor Morgan Callaway, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The manuscript was accepted by the Committee on Award early in the 
year, and has already been printed and is on the point of issuing from the press. This 
monograph makes a volume of 110+-iv pages, and will be issued in cloth instead of in paper 
covers as heretofore. 

The Revolving Publication Fund, I am sorry to announce, has not up to the present 
time received the expected replenishment. This is particularly unfortunate, since the de- 
mand for the publication of books in thus Fund is continually increasing. The sum of $1400 
has been advanced from Current funds to meet the obligations of the Revolving Publica- 


? Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, December 1933, pp. 65-66. 
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tion Fund, and it is obvious that the Association cannot undertake the publication of any 
other books in the Revolving Fund series until the solvency of this Fund is restored. 

In November 1932, the Executive Council appointed a Committee of Seven to sur ey 
the operation of the research groups and to consider policies to be pursued in <p 1g of 
research. The Committee has now completed its investigations and drawn up its re; : 
which consists of apamphlet of some thirty pages. Copies of this report have been distrib ut 
at this meeting, and I venture to say that members of the Association, generally, wi!! {ind 
this report of much interest in its comprehensive statement of the research activitics in 
which the Association is already engaged, and in the plans which have been worked out {or 
the future extension of these activities. Members who wish additional copies of the report 
may secure them by applying to the Secretary. 


It was Voted: to accept the report of the Secretary. 

Dr. Percy W. Lone, of Springfield, Mass., as editor of PMLA then read the 
following report: 

As directed by the Secretary I submit the following report on PMLA of 1933, the dispo- 
sition of articles submitted in 1933, and the unpublished manuscripts now on hand. A total 
of 1293 pages of text was allowed. These were distributed departmentally as follows: 


English before 1600 English after 1600 Romance Germanic 
19 papers, 234 pp. 40 papers,577 pp. 13 papers, 158 pp. 13 papers, 281 pp. 


The Romance material occupied less than normal space because of the Romance number 
of December, 1932. It is noteworthy that 118 pages were assigned to linguistics and 89 
pages to American literature. All material remaining from 1931 was published, and all but 
8 articles of those accepted in 1932 prior to the summer vacation. Special conditions per- 
mitted or required the publication of eight items (134 pages) from material accepted in 
1933. The bulk of the volume consists of 64 items accepted in 1932. 

Nevertheless, the material remaining unpublished from that accepted in 1932 totals 
fifty papers estimated at 846 printed pages. Such a surplussage accepted beyond the 
annual capacity to print tends to create too long an interval between acceptance and pub- 
lication. On a basis of strict priority of publication according to date of acceptance there 
remain in PMLA of 1934 (om the expected basis of 1200 pages) only 354 pages for materia! 
accepted in 1933 and 1934. 

The total amount of material submitted in 1933 prior to December 23 amounts to 175 
items, containing 3709 pages of manuscript estimated at 2099 printed pages. In order to 
secure future space for more prompt publication the Editorial Committee has maintained 
throughout this year the advanced standard enjoined by the Executive Council. A total 
of 94 articles (1091 printed pages) were rejected by the Committee. The distribution of re- 
jection follows: 


English before 1600 English after 1600 Romance Germanic 
14 papers, 221 pp. 54 papers, 556 pp. 15 papers, 140 pp. _11 papers, 174 pp. 


The material definitely accepted in 1933 totals 41 articles and 9 communications estimated 
at 600 printed pages. Material not yet finally disposed of—either in the hands of the Edi- 
torial Committee, or returned for revision—totals forty articles (428 printed pages). All 
accepted material has been prepared for the press, and the number of March, 1934, sent 
to the printers. 
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As contrasted with December, 1932, PMLA stands one quarterly number nearer to im- 
mediate publication. There were then on hand materials requiring 1740 printed pages as 
against 1445 today. A similar gain maintained in 1934 would permit acceptance annually 
thereafter of as much as can be printed annually. 

The distribution departmentally of all accepted material still unpublished is as follows: 

English before 1600 English after 1600 Romance Germanic 

24 papers, 349 pp. 47 papers, 714 pp. 18 papers, 329 pp. 2 papers, 38 pp. 
The distribution of material submitted and accepted necessarily determines the proportions 
and variety which can be maintained in PMLA. The attention of those engaged in or 
charged with research is directed to the importance of maintaining representation of the 


varied interests of the Association. 
Percy W. Lone 


After a motion to accept the report discussion ensued. 

Professor ARMSTRONG: Mr. Chairman, this is not apropos to the motion to 
accept, but unless you rule me out of order, in connection with this report that 
has been made, to see whether it is a sample of the opinion of the Association, 
I should like to suggest this: 

The amount that can be published is determined by the resources of the 
Association—the number of pages that can be printed. Once that is determined, 
I think it would be distinctly to the advantage of the Association that once the 
jury having rendered its decision, at such time as the wisest and best decision 
can be arrived it, I consider that there is a peculiar cruelty in delaying the execu- 
tion of the condemned any longer than is absolutely necessary, and, in the long 
run, I think it would be in the interest of all concerned if, painful as it is, the word 
could be passed, limiting even more rigorously the number of acceptances that 
can be authorized on the part of the Editorial Committee, until such time as we 
are more nearly caught up. 

Chairman Lowes: Is there further discussion? 

Secretary Brown: Mr. President, I was not sure, when Professor Armstrong 
was speaking about delaying the execution of the condemned, just what he had 
in mind. I thought perhaps he was going to refer to a matter that I should like 
to explain, personally, so far as I have any understanding of it, namely, the in- 
terval between the submission of a manuscript and the notification of its ac- 
ceptance or its rejection. 

There has been some complaint that has come to me, of inordinate delay in 
that respect, and I want to explain—as I am probably to some extent responsible 
—just what the system is. Manuscripts cor +, usually, to the executive head- 
quarters at New York and then are promptly sent out to the appropriate mem- 
ber of the Editorial Committee for consideration. They are also acknowledged 
to the persons who sent the manuscript. Then, in the course of a few weeks, 
comes a letter of inquiry, “‘what has the Committee done, or what have you done, 
with that article I submitted some two months ago?”’ And, no doubt, in the mind 
of the contributor, that seems very remiss. 

Let me present the picture from the other side, from the side of the Editorial 
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if Committee. The members of the Editorial Committee know, of course, that they 
: have about so much space at their disposal; if a member of the Editorial Com. 
mittee, who knows that the space allotment that he has for his section is much 
a less than the material that is coming in, naturally he wants to make the best 
ha use of the space that he can, and it oftentimes becomes a matter of comparison. 
fag He can arrive at a better decision in those matters if he has before him, at the 
a th, same time let us say, six or seven papers, than he can if he takes each paper as it 
comes in, passes on that, “Accepted,” “Rejected,” “Accepted,” “Rejected.” 
That is, if you have a collection of six or seven papers before you, then you see at 
once, these are the ones that clearly should be published and these are very dis- 
tinctly inferior. So I have encouraged the members of the Editorial Committee 
to act on the papers in batches, as a plan which would result in a better stand- 
ardization of the material that is accepted. 

I am sorry if it involves any great inconvenience or distress of mind in the 
attendant delay in reporting to the contributor. Where there are special circum- 
stances that make a prompt report desirable, that fact is at once communicated 
to the Editorial Committee and special consideration is given, but I should like 
to know how the members of the Association, generally, feel in regard this 
policy which the Editorial Committee has been following during this last year 
or two, of considering papers in groups rather than reporting on them immediate- 
i ly, as they come in. 
he Chairman Lowes: Is there further discussion? 


C33 
aa 





‘ Professor LANCASTER: It seems to me the papers fall into three groups: Papers 
2 : that undoubtedly anyone would accept; papers that undoubtedly anyone would 

t reject, and papers that-fall in the doubtful class. I do not see why the first would 
a not be accepted at once and the others rejected at once. In any case, if you have 
/ : a magazine like ours, which has so many contributions submitted, I think we 
ae might put the second class in the third class and, when in doubt, reject. 

$4 Dr. Lone: I have received only four communications in the course of this 

ie year, concerning the one hundred and seventy-five articles and the forty-odd 
‘a ' remaining from last year. Only four persons were worried about the delay. That 

: does not prove anything, of course, because I have twice asked for criticisms of 
i the editorial policy and nobody has had the courtesy to write them to me. 
a Mr. Armstrong, in regard to tightening the policy, heaven knows, I would like 


ae oa 


to do it, but these are years of depression, these are years when people are with- 
- out jobs, people are feeling insecure about jobs, and that is undoubtedly one 

; factor in the immensely too great number of manuscripts submitted. I do not 
think we should be any more cruel than we have to be. If, by maintaining the 
i present standard, we can, at the end of the year, be in such a position that we 
4 have only one year’s accumulation of material, and if, from that time on, we 
“ accept only as much as can be printed per year, we shall always be able to print 


approximately a year after acceptance, and we shall be fluid enough to have the 
4 material of the preceding year and the current year to work with in connecting 
| numbers. It would be better if we were already in that position, but if we can 
attain it, in the course of a year’s time, I think that is nearly sufficient. 
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Mr. BELDEN: Mr. President, as an editor in a small way, I feel very strongly 
the point that the Secretary has made about the comparative value of things 
submitted. It seems to me, if you could keep it within six months, let an accumu- 
lation run not more than six months, and then make a decision. How long, Dr. 
Brown, have you waited for batches to accumulate? 

Secretary Brown: The members of the Editorial Committee could answer 
that better than I can. I am simply trying to explain what was the policy 
along which they had been working, but they know better than I do how much 
of a delay there has actually been. 

Dr. Lone: I think the delay has never actually attained six months; it is 
ordinarily not over three. 

Mr. Craic: May I make a pertinent suggestion? By enforcing limits of length, 
during the period when we are trying to catch up, we might gain ground more 
rapidly. There are a good many papers that might be shortened, and if the 
author of the paper understood they might be shortened, such an author might 
be perfectly willing to agree, and there would be no great disappointment in 
having the material presented at somewhat decreased length. I think of that as a 
possible interim policy, and I am quite conscious, as I say this, that it is already 
in force. I would merely suggest, as a temporary measure, that it be enforced 
still further in the case of worthy and desirable articles. 


It was Voted: to accept the report of the editor. 


Professor LyMAN R. BraDLEy, of New York University, Treasurer of the 
Association then read his report: 


Since I made a report on the finances of the Modern Language Association a year ago at 
New Haven our members have lived through a continuation of the economic depression, a 
bank holiday, further reductions in salaries, and in many cases loss of positions. Under 
these circumstances you cannot expect my report this December to be very comforting. In 
point of fact our income from all sources is lower this year than last. Receipts from mem- 
bership dues declined about $1250; from advertising, from sales of back numbers of PMLA, 
and from income on our permanent investments, about $450. By the terms of the grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York the subvention in 1933 was $4000, or $1000 
less than in 1932. In short, the income for current expenses in 1933 was $26,073.11; in 1932 
it was $28,772.02. 

In spite of such shrinkage in income I am very happy to say that we have paid every 
bill presented to us this year, that we transferred $1700 to the Research Fund and that we 
close the year with a balance of $292.05 in the current checking account. 

In connection with the balance sheet I should like to mention the investments that our 
trustees were able to make this year: about $1000 to the Permanent, $2000 to the Mono- 
graph and $2000 to the Research Fund; and so at the fiftieth anniversary of M.L.A. our 
resources are $73,298.35 invested in bonds and $12,081.80 readily reached in savings banks 
and checking accounts, or a grand total of $85,380.25. 

Mr. Brown has already reported on the membership in M.L.A.; Mr. Nettleton will reas- 
sure you as to the sound state of the invested funds. I have not gone into details in this 
verbal statement; you will find all figures in the printed treasurer’s report in the next 
Supplement, which will reach you about March 1. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDS FOR 1933 . 
: 
Dec. 26, 1933 Dec. 24, 1932 Increase : k 
bs General Funds: k 
i Permanent Fund: ; 
ail EPPO ee eae nT oe $44,463.00 $43,480.50 $ 982.50 : 
; Ege Aaa RR eR alone ieee 24.00 606.50  582.50° ms 
is Current Account—Cash...............0664 292.05 450.81 158.76* . 
ha MUI CT GAs 0-56 64.02 ba WR 403 dobuncisked $44,779.05 $44,537.81 $ 241.24 
i Monograph Funds: , 
. Endowment Fund: 
of SENOS CEE Rae eee $21,252.38 $19,262.38 $1,990.00 ve 
& SESS ey aor ae 87.33 87.33 se 
4 Monograph Current Account—Cash...... 3,264.38 4,088.54 824.16* k 
i ie de Set Ne ieda cass teed bes $24,604.09 $23,438.25 $1, 165.84 3 C 
? Research Fund: 
“ Endowment Fund: 
ie EES LO TT eR $ 7,583.07 $5,618.07 $1,965.00 
SS SR TERE RIE Ey eet 363.39 80.95 282.4 be 
=. re ae $7,946.46 $ 5,699.02 $2,247.44 Not 
[4 - cembe 
a Emergency Account—Cash.................. $ 983.06 $ 1,371.23 $ 388. 17 
. Revolving Book Account—Cash.............. $ 42.71 $ 90.88 $ 48.17" DISB 
a Rotograph Account—Cash.................. $ 7,024.88 $ 7,432.33 $ 407.45" Adr 
vig MI ERY ae ad er BEB eee $85,380.25 $82,569.52 $2,810.73. . 
ie * Decrease. 
A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
a BALANCE, December 25, 1932............0.:ccsesceceeecensseeeuees $ 450.81 I 
ie RECEIPTS: : 
a Membership dues: 7 
iy reer $ 308.75 S 
i Collections for prior years................ 1,058.07 ; 
ci ae aia 13,191.91 Mis 
oe PRN iin issi sods Seduce scies 639.50 $15,198.23 : 
Library subscriptions: C 
FOR VOURINE FEV nooo ccc ctsccwscccerccs $ 58.59 I 
ee | For Volume XLVM1............00cceseeees 756.48 A 
ef Ne PI I so oss ois oes site rd spievce 574.56 1,389.63 I 
; icine 
' Contributions: . 
: | Carnegie Corporation of New York........ $ 4,000.00 7 
. : For Rotograph Fund..................... 25.00 4,025.00 , 
if Sale of advertising space.................... 805.00 
i 
ik 
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Sales: 
; RG $ 200.16 
0 EEE Se mere 70.13 
Revolving Book Fund.................... 35.10 
Arthurian Bibliography.................. 14.89 
ir ies46 04 6005 +60 vscecwnce 18.00 338.28 
Interest: 
Investments 
Ee $ 2,083.04 
Monograph Endowment Fund.......... 980.61 
Sons agin a b's 0409-0 6 232.55 
en ove vucscccc cevdaecs 1.69 3,297.89 
Collections for other Societies............... 190.16 
Miscellaneous: 
oo oc ccnnsewsedpmemeer $ 21.30 
From Revolving Book Fund for advances... . 193. 70f 
a a 613.92 828.92 
ae nies ees calle sad ak Cats kus sib eNoSe tess weer $26,073.11 


RG eRe kas ros ha re5k oy cele vue dee eee geTedeesws $26,523.92 


t Balance remaining unpaid 12/26/33—$1400.00. 


Note: Charges for advertising space amounting to $35.00 remained uncollected at De- 
cember 26, 1933. 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
Administrative expenses: 
Salaries: 
Secretary and Editor.................. $3,600.00 
a iS ia 5.014 sisin owwie tnow a’ 1,800.00 
IS S50 oe 5 <0 so GceietutunPaieaceds 2,729.00 $8,129.00 
NE 65 Sig ooh are siete iecat-eyan drier ipod aceon’ 380.57 
ES ee On ee ene eee 717.57 
RT oh l Giciese eee Kids rhs Oo RRR das 10.38 
os sy 00d Ran idee ates us 7.41 
ee er seseeeeseeee — 152.96 $9,397.89 
Miscellaneous expenses: 
Annual meetings—Circulars and programs (1932 & 1933).. $ 638.58 
Traveling expenses—Convention...................... 80.78 
Committee expenses....................... 649.34 
Insurance and bonding.............. idea pies coll 55.00 
i a hiirb 85, cr trcchie ww ins baad boweionsswes 185.00 
EE eee eee ee Cea 9.24 
Exchange and government tax.............. : 21.43 1,639.37 
Dues—Other societies: 
American Council of Learned Societies.................. $ 75.00 


American Council on Education............ sesh ti aalta 10.00 85.00 
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Funds transferred to: 
LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee: 
Life membership dues collected, and ad- 
$ 400.00 “ 
1,747.44 $2,147.44 


Income from investments 
Sales (Oxford Univ. Press) 


3,316.21 

$11, 594.9 

Collections for other societies 198 .50* 

Total disbursements $26, 231.87 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1933 


* Discrepancy in collections and disbursements for other societies accounted for by 
unadjusted deduction by Oxford University Press, $4.69, and worthless check in course of 
collection $3.65, total $8.34. 

B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 25, 1932 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on investments—Transferred from current account.. $ 980.61 

Interest on bank balance 

Sales of monographs 1, 200. 16 


$ 5,288.70 





2,024.32 





C. REVOLVING BOOK ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 25, 1932 
RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 
Sales of books 





DISBURSEMENTS: 


To Century Company for binding books ’ 
To Current Account for previous advances . 223.51 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1933 42.71 





* Advances by the Current Account amounting to $1400.00 remain unpaid at December 
26, 1933. 
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D. EMERGENCY ACCOUNT 





Am mee, OIOB. . o.oo aco cccscceccscccevcccscccsees $1,371.23 
RECEIPTS: 
ae oo ss cidinhinow sce skins edipaces-e $ 31.79 
From current funds—40% of sales of PMLA from December 
25, 1932 to December 26, 1933...................0000ee 80.06 111.85 
EN ag a5 5s aU pEGien cnt oe bt os Seckoedennacoxvals $1,483.08 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Transfer to Research Endowment Fund (and federal tax, 2 
i ee oes als Suton n pines owen haus svatsw bas audiknséen 500.02 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1933............... $983.06 


E. ROTOGRAPH ACCOUNT 








pO ne $7,432.33 
RECEIPTS: 

she a oie bis SUES Aaeh.nd wen beN Malai sled $1,725.00 

I HEIIIUD. 6 ncn ci ccc cccscevccececessecee 188.95 

ee os cs smedlekeuew tee 35 1,914.30 

a ss Anuncie hsm sean Cue R on Kaan pews bese $9 , 346.63 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Purchase of reproductions. ................0:-eeeeeeeees $2,099.53 

Postage, printing and clerical.....................000000- 197.20 

Refund (and federal tax 2 cents). ...............000-2000- 25.02 2,321.75 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1933................ $7,024.88 

CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have audited the records of cash receipts and disbursements of your treasurer in charge of current funds 
of the Association for the period from December 25, 1932, to December 26, 1933, inclusive, and in our opinion 
the accompanying Exhibits A to E, inclusive, set forth the treasurer’s cash receipts during the period as re- 
corded, his disbursements during the period, and the cash balances in the respective funds under his control at 
December 26, 1933. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, January 12, 1934 


Professor NETTLETON: Mr. President, I have been asked to present the report 
of the Auditing Committee for Mr. W. D. Howe, Chairman of that Committee: 


The Auditing Committee met in the office of the Treasurer of New York University, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, December 26th. The accounts and reports of the Treasurer have 
all been examined by your Committee and have been found correct and have been so 
certified. 

We are glad to say that our work was much facilitated and expedited by the thorough 
and capable manner in which the accounts of the Treasurer were prepared and presented, 
and, on behalf of our Committee, in commenting on the work of the Treasurer, may I add, 
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from our own knowledge and inspection of his report, our own appreciation of his foresi:h 
and management of our resources. 

One thing, for instance: He secured, last January, a carload of paper and cover stock {or 
five years, and on that paper, there has already been an appreciation of some $800.0) in 
value, so that our information is that he has conserved our resources wisely and with f« re- 
sight. I present, Mr. Chairman, this report. 

The Auditing Committee met in the office of the Treasurer, New York University, iy 
the afternoon of Tuesday, December 26, 1933. The accounts and reports of the Treasurer 
have all been examined by your committee, have been found correct and have been so cer'ti- 
fied. We are glad to say that our work was much facilitated and expedited by the thorough 
and capable manner in which the accounts and report of the Treasurer were prepared and 
presented. 


Respectfully submitted by the Committee 
W. D. Howe, Chairman 
ERNEST CHENEL 
JoHN WHYTE 


It was Voted: to accept the Treasurer’s report as audited by the Auditing 
Committee. 


Owing to the necessary absence of Mr. LERoy Etwoop Kimsa t, Professor 
Grorce Henry NETTLETON, of Yale University, presented the report of the 
Trustees of Invested Funds: 


For the past several years your trustees have confined their purchases to United States 
Government securities and as the result of this policy there has been a fairly smail shrink 
age in income from the Association’s investments. A year ago in the Permanent Fund we 
reported total income of $2,335.69. This year the total is $2,176.42, a falling off of $159.27 
or 6 per cent less. During this year we purchased one $1000 par United States of America 
Treasury 3} per cent Bond at a cost of $982.50. This purchase brings the amount we have 
invested in the Permanent Fund up to a total of $44,463.00. 

In the Monograph Endowment Fund the total income a year ago amounted to $1,055.7: 
This year the income totals $1,008.92, a decrease of $56.83, or a falling off of 5 per cen! 
On November 16, 1933, we purchased $2000 par United States of America Treasury 3; 
per cent Bonds at a cost of $1990 which brought the total amount invested in Monogra)! 
Endowment Fund securities to a total of $21,252.38. 

The Research Fund shows an increase in income of $42.58 over a year ago. Payments 0: 
account of this fund first came to us from the Treasurer in December, 1931. The fund ha: 
been invested entirely in United States Government securities. We have $7700 par valu 
of such which cost $7,583.07. 

Unpaid interest for the past year due the Permanent Fund totals $203.33. This total! 
is due from four sources: three are mortgaged properties in New York City, two of whic! 
are past due with regard to principal, and the fourth source represents Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company 4 per cent bonds which are now in default. 

In the Monograph Fund the unpaid interest of $107.13 is entirely receivable from New 
York City mortgages, one of which is also past due as to the payment of principal. 

The total of these securities in default as to the payment of the principal amounts to 
$3400, with $2000 in the Permanent Fund and $1400 in the Monograph Fund. We are 
watching these delinquents closely and hope to be able to work out of a situation which is 
according to all accounts, quite general, and not entirely unique with us. 
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Following is a complete report of the three funds in our custody: 


en ae 


F. PERMANENT FUND 
PERMANENT FuND SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES 
Trust Company OF NEw YorK 
Par Value Book Value 


$9,000. National Dairy Products Corporation 53% Geld Debenture $8,797.50 
Bonds, due Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 


8,000. Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, 7,976.00 
due March 1, 1946, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 
7,000. Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Deben- 6,576.50 


ture Bonds, due Jan. 1, 1948, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 

4,000. Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation Sinking Fund 6% 4,034.75 
Gold Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, interest payable Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1. 

3,000. Municipal Service Real Estate Company, Inc., 54% Bonds, 3,000.00 
due April 1, 1938, interest payable April 1 and October 1. 

3,000. Shell Union Oil Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 2,904.75 
Bonds, due May 1, 1947, interest payable May 1 and Nov 1. 

2,300. United States of America First Liberty Loan 3}% Bonds, due 2,291.00 
June 15, 1947, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 

2,000. Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Debenture 1,720.00 
Sinking Fund 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. 

2,000. Prudence Company 54% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, inter- 1,665.00 
est payable May 1 and November 1 

2,000. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. General Mortgage 4% Gold 1,575.00 
Bonds, due March 1, 1975, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1. 

1,000. International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 972.50 
5% Gold Debenture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest pay- 
able February 1 and August 1. 

1,000. Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 54%, due October 1, 1,000.00 
1932, being participation in Bond and Mortgage made by 
Langham Hotel Corporation, being premises on West side 
of Central Park West from 73rd Street to West 74th Street, 
New York, interest payable April 1 and October 1. 


1,000. United States of America Treasury 3}% Bond, due June 15, 982.50 
1949/46, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
1,000. Realty Associates Securities Corporation guaranteed Sinking 967 .50 


Fund 6% Gold Bond, due December 1, 1939, interest payable 
June 1 and December 1. 


$46, 300. $44,463.00 
PERMANENT FUND 

RECEIPTS: Principal Income 

Balance carried forward from 1932 report...............++++ $ 606.50 


From the Treasurer: 
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: Life Membership payments and advances................. 
: From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
: Income on investments—$2, 170.92— 1 
National Dairy Products 54% Bonds................... $ 472.50 
i Western Pacific Railroad Corporation 5% Bonds......... 400.00 
be. Purity Bakeries Corporation 5% Debenture Bonds ....... 350.00 
8 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation 6% Gold Bonds. 240.00 
: Municipal Service Real Estate Company 54% Bonds... . . 165.00 , ! 
& Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds................ 150.00 : 
oe Equitable Office Building Debenture 5% Bonds.......... 100.00 
4 ee. United States of America First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds... 80.50 
A Prudence Company 54% Bonds. ...............2.2000+ 61.67 
. International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 5% Bond 50.0 
i Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. General Mortgage 4% Bond 40.00 
‘ United States of America First Liberty Loan 3}% Bonds... 31.25 
of Realty Associates Securities 6% Gold Bond............. 30.00 
_ RIS os 6o Sco ccd actesgn tortie deserdenees 5.50 
‘i $1,006.50 $2,176.42 
DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
ut To the Treasurer: 
a Income on investments... .......sccccsccsccccsccccsccs $2,077.54 
FS Interest received on balance from United States Trust Com- 
ie at ccd nein ane da n5+d.06-9 408s Vs aden 5.50 
% To United States Trust Company of New York: 
hy For the purchase of $1,000 United States of America Treasury 
us 34% Bond, due June 15, 1949/46, interest payable June 15 $2 
a3 ss ennbkbenivenbeapies ass ietunseanes $ 982.50 = 
i q Accrued interest on above. ............c-eescccesceeeees 9.72 ; 
as For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of R 
ia income, etc., for Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment Bz 
| Fund, and Research Fund (their charge being 23% of Fr 
4 PE POTION 6.0 co voc cccccvvcsiocgeeecseccsnes 83.66 Fr 
4 $ 982.50 $2,176.42 § 
‘Mg I goede viveensessctsteenssinds $1,006.50 $2,176.42 ‘ 
A Total Disbursements. ...............0.00000: 982.50 2,176.42 | 
2 Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust ; 
qe Company of New York.................... $ 24.00 
F G. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 
ah SzcuRITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED StaTES TRUST COMPANY OF 
New Yorke ; 
, Par Value Book Value { 
; $11,000. National Dairy Products Corp. 53% Gold Debenture Bonds, $10,677.50 


due February 1, 1948, int. payable February 1 and August 1. 
2,000. United States of America Treasury 33% Bonds, due 1947/43, 1,990.00 
interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
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2,000. Electric Power and Light Corporation 5% Debenture Bonds, 1,855.00 
due February 1, 2030, interest payable February 1 and August 1. 

1,400. First Mortgage Participation Cert'ficate in bond of Wolcott 1,400.00 
Holding Corporation for $45,000.00, secured by mortgage on 
premises 3606-31st Avenue, Long Island City, due December 
1, 1932, interest at 53%, payable June and December Ist, 
guaranteed by Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Company. 

1,000. Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 5 4% Mortgage Cer- 1,000.00 
tificate participating in $100,000 Bond and Mortgage of Krim- 
Far Realty Corporation, secured by property on S. W. corner 
of Avenue Y and East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., due April 
1, 1934, interest payable April 1 and October 1. 

1,000. International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 972.50 
5% Gold Debenture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest 
payable February 1 and August 1. 


1,000. Purity Bakeries Corp. Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 952.50 
due January 1, 1948, int. payable January 1 and July 1. 

1,000. Prudence Company 54% Gold Bond, due May 1, 1961, inter- 845.00 
est payable May 1 and November 1. 

1,000. Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Debenture 865.00 
Sinking Fund 5% Bond, due May 1, 1952, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. 

600. Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation Sinking Fund 6% 596.00 


Gold Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, interest payable Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1. 





100. United States of America First Liberty 33% Bond, due June 98.88 
15, 1947, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
$22,100. $21,252.38 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1932 report. ................06: $ 87.33 
From the Treasurer, forinvestment...................2.000- 1,990.00 $ 28.31 


From United States Trust Company of New York: 
Income on investments—$980 .61— 


National Dairy Products Corporation 53% Bonds......... 577.50 
Electric Power and Light 5% Debenture Bonds........... 100.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% 

EY GUC RGR EIS 4 SGN ae ESE par paar Grama ey a ae 50.00 
Equitable Office Building Corporation Debenture 5% Bond. 50.00 
Purity Bakeries Corporation 5% Gold Debenture Bond.... . 50.00 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 6% Gold Bonds............ 36.00 
United States of America Treasury 33% Bonds............ 33.74 
Prudence Company 54% Bond................-0000e00 30.83 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 54% Mortgage of 

Krim-Far Realty Corporation. ..............-+-e+00+- 27.50 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 54% Mortgage of 

Wolcott Holding Corporation. .............00:eeeeees 21.54 
United States of America First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds... . 3.50 





$2,077.33 $1,008.92 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments.................-5- $ 980.61 
To United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $2,000 United States of America 33% 
Treasury Bonds, due 1947/43, interest payable June 15 and 



































Ss 5 sR IN AT $1,990.00 
' hy Accrued interest on above... ............ 2c eee ee eee eees 28.31 
; $1,990.00 $1,008.92 Exec 
a pO ROLE PT CT a $2,077.33 $1,008.92 W 
i pg ES ree 1,990.00 1,008.92 ats 
A Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust the] 
Company of Dew York......05. 5.56 ..ccsssceees $ 87.33 
' r ; N 
ig H. RESEARCH FUND ] 
be SECURITIES ON DEPOSITS WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST ] 
L Company OF NEw YorK “ 
rt Par Value Book Value list 
om $3,700. United States of America First Liberty Loan 33% Bonds, due $3,683.69 M: 
Bs June 15, 1947, interest payable June 15 and December 15. we 
oa 2,000. United States of America Treasury 34% Bonds, due June 15, 1,965.00) ap) 
a 1949/46, interest payable June 15 and December 15. the 
fs 2,000. United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds, due 1951-55, 1,934.38 ap) 
i interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
ie $7,700. $7, 583.07 los 
a — — fiv 
Se wh 
a: RECEIPTS: Principal Income mn 
eo, Balance carried forward from 1932 report.................-+.- $ 80.95 on 
fy i nok e ctdhn ssid ics a aenmnsamiahgit a042 2,247.44 Tr 
>, From United States Trust Company of New York: tis 
A Income on investments—$252.00— 
E. United States of America First Liberty Loan 3}% Bonds. . . . $129.50 “i 
i United States of America 3{% Treasury Bonds............. 62.50 
4 United States of America 3% Treasury Bonds.............- 60.00 . 
Fy $2,328.39 $252.00 ag 
‘ DISBURSEMENTS: - 
ig To the Treasurer, income on investments...............-.+-+++ $232.55 ju 
To United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $2,000 United States of America 33% m 
td Treasury Bonds, due June 15, 1949/46, interest payable June eff 
Ce RE REELELLIAEL IAL ALERT R SLES $1,965.00 
PGREUE TRNAPOUR ON ABOVE. Fo 0 aia soc cc pcccsirsscesstsees 19.45 
(Deducted from income on investments of $252) $1,965.00 $252.00 - 
i NS 55s ccs cevinsedacwadtorneuaese $2,328.39 $252.00 a 
i Total Disbursements. ............0cseeececeees 1,965.00 252.00 
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Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust 
DD ee rn $ 363.39 


Respectfully submitted, 





LeRoy E. Kimpati 
GEORGE H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD 


Trustees 
CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America. 


We have audited the accounts of the Trustees in charge of the permanent funds of your Association for the 
period from December 25, 1932, to December 26, 1933, inclusive, and in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits 
F to H, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash receipts during the period as recorded, their disbursements during 
the period, and the securities and cash in the respective funds under their contro! at December 26, 1933. 


Has«rns & SELLS 
Certified Publsc Accountants 

New York, January 12, 1934 

It was Voted: to accept the report of the Trustees. 

Professor BAUGH: May I take advantage of Mr. Kimball’s absence to say a 
word. I have listened to this report and knew something about it before. I have 
listened to similar reports for the last eleven years that Mr. Kimball has been 
Managing Trustee, and I know that they are printed in the Proceedings, which 
apparently few members of the Association know and fewer read. It seems to me 
that the service that Mr. Kimball has been rendering has been going partly un- 
appreciated and taken very much as I have taken it, as a matter of course. 

When I reflect that we have scarcely lost a dollar, and I think we have not 
lost a dollar in our capital, principal sum, and practically nothing in our income— 
five per cent seems to me to be a very negligible factor in times like these; and 
when I reflect that certain other associations comparable to ours, which I could 
name but will not, have not been nearly so fortunate, I believe that there is only 
one explanation of it, and that explanation—with all credit to the other 
Trustees—lies in the fact that Mr. Kimball has shown a remarkable conserva- 
tism and judgment in the investing of these funds. 

He has done it without compensation, he has come, year after year, to these 
meetings and presented his report in person and paid his own expenses, and I am 
told he would have been here this year if he did not have to come to St. Louis 
again in three weeks for another meeting. 

I should like to move, Mr. Chairman, that the Association go on record as 
recognizing these services of Mr. Kimball, and, in appreciation of his skill and 
judgment, the time he has spent and interest he has shown in this work, I so move. 

Professor SmirH: Mr. President, I wonder if the motion that has just been 
made is necessary. We have in the Committee of Resolutions a resolution to this 
effect. I do not know whether the gentleman cares to have it changed or not. 

Professor Baucu: I am sorry I did not know that. 

Professor SmitH: The Committee on Resolutions was going to report at the 
proper time, but would be glad to report now, if the mover of the resolution is 
willing to accept this: 
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The Modern Language Association of America, on occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, 
desires to express to the Trustees of its Invested Funds, and particularly to Mr. LeRoy E. 
Kimball, who was unable to attend the meeting, its thanks for the care given this task, and 
its appreciation of their success in these difficult times. 


Chairman Lowes: Mr. Baugh’s motion has already been carried, and I think 
no further action need be taken. 

MEMBER: Was this introduced, at this time, as a motion? 

Chairman Lowes: I beg pardon, I thought this was in anticipation of the final 
report. You have heard the motion, which I think needs no discussion, those in 
favor say, “aye,” those opposed, “‘no.’’ It is unanimous. 

The reports of the Co-Chairmen of the Rotograph Committee were then read: 

1. On the Rotograph Fund, by Professor CoLBERT SEARLES, Chairman. 


As was to be expected in these times of depression, the responses to the pleas of your 
Committee for contributions to the Rotograph Fund have all been in the same tempo... 
Adagio lamentoso. A considerable number of Colleges and Universities have felt unable to 
continue their support to the fund; one has felt impelled to request the return of the con- 
tribution which it had made. To offset these losses it has been possible to secure only three 
new subscribers: Brooklyn College, Hunter College and Saint Louis University and the 
return of as many more former contributors to the fold. The result has been a shortening 
of our list of contributors by twenty-three names, leaving us a list of sixty-four supporters 
as compared with the eighty-one of the preceding year. 

The depression which has afflicted so grievously our income has had apparently no such 
effect upon the research activity of Modern Language scholars. We have received many 
requests for reproductions and have been forced to draw upon our surplus and shall prob- 
ably have to do so for a year or two to come. 

We shall make a special effort this year to stress the results that have been accomplished 
in order to prepare the way for the greater prosperity which we see in our dreams. We 
plead for the most hearty co-operation possible on the part of the members of this Associa- 
tion, especially in the matter of making the importance and the real economy and efficiency 
of this enterprise clear to the administration of the institutions which they represent. 


List of Subscribers to the Rotograph Fund in 1933 


Amherst College Duke University 
Bowdoin College Gettysburg College 
Brooklyn College Goucher College 

Brown University Harvard University 

Bryn Mawr College Haverford College 
University of Buffalo Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
University of California at Los Angeles Gallery 

California State Library Howard University 
University of Chicago Hunter College 
University of Cincinnati University of Indiana 
Clark University University of Iowa 
University of Colorado Johns Hopkins University 
Columbia University University of Kansas 
Cornell University Lebanon Valley College 
Dartmouth College University of Michigan 
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Middlebury College Stanford University 

Mills College Swarthmore College 
Mount Holyoke College Syracuse University 

The Newbury Library, Chicago University of Texas 

New York Public Library University of Toronto 
New York University Vassar College 
Northwestern University University of Vermont 
University of Notre Dame University of Virginia 
Oberlin College University of Washington 
Ohio State University Washington University 
University of Oklahoma Wellesley College 
University of Pennsylvania Wesleyan University 
University of Pittsburgh Western Reserve University 
Princeton University Wheaton College 
University of Rochester Williams College 

Saint Louis University University of Wisconsin 
Smith College Yale University. 
University of Southern California 


COLBERT SEARLES, Chairman 


2. On the Purchase of Rotographs, by Professor WALTER L. Buttock, Chair- 
man. 


The purchase of rotographs by your Committee during the current year, as it must be 
reported at the present time, seems to indicate a falling-off from last year’s figures, which 
established new records (at least quantitatively) in the annals of the Committee’s activities. 
The total number of items in our Collection is now two hundred and seventy-five; of these, 
thirty-four new numbers have been added to our list in 1933, representing some 8284 
sheets, as compared with fifty numbers and over nine thousand sheets last year. 

These figures are, however, misleading. Six volumes added to the series, for example, do 
not appear at all in the roster of new numbers: comprising a score or so of seventeenth- 
century French plays, they have been added to the four-year-old number 115 in the Series 
as volumes x-xv of that item. Furthermore, there have never been so many orders out- 
standing as there are at the present moment; so that although in the actual number of 
items added to our collection, and even in total number of sheets, 1933 appears at this 
time as a comparatively lean year, in the volume of material approved and ordered it is 
one of the very richest,—perhaps in reality another record year. 

One very disturbing fact in the present course of our affairs arises from the somewhat 
uncertain activities of the President of the United States in conection with our monetary 
system. The balance which, thanks to the miraculous energies of my Co-Chairman, your 
Committee has maintained through recent years despite its ever increasingly extensive 
purchases, is now more seriously threatened than it has ever been with extinction in the 
none too distant future by the sharp rise (as it appears to us in terms of dollars) in the cost 
of rotographs abroad. From the point of view of your Committee, whose activities are by 
their very nature almost entirely confined to purchases in Europe, it is most devoutly to 
be hoped that Congress or President or both will shortly call a sharp halt in the present 
apparent policy of semi- or pseudo-inflation. As matters now stand, every item added to 
our Collection represents an expenditure over sixty per cent larger than would have been 
the case last year: what cost us fifty dollars twelve months since now costs us over eighty. 
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We can only hope that the “baloney dollar” will not prove to be a permanent feature of 
the New Democracy. 

As always, the Division of Manuscripts at the Library of Congress has been of constant 
helpfulness to the work of your Committee. We can never adequately express our gratitude 
to Dr. J. F. Jameson and his staff for their cordial and efficient cooperation in our increas- 
ingly complex work; but it is always a pleasure to record here, year by year, our deep ap- 
preciation of their contribution to this particular activity in the cause of scholarship. 

WALTER L. Buttock, Chairman 


It was Voted: to accept the reports of the Committee on Rotographs and Rare 
Printed Books. 


The President then called for the report of the Delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies: 


Professor ARMSTRONG: In the absence of the senior delegate of the Modern 
Language Association, the junior is called on to make the report. However, in- 
stead of going into the activities and trying to give an account of them. I shal! 
not either go over those or pick out selected items, I will simply mention one 
thing with reference to the Organization, for such as may not be familiar with it. 
I think a great many here know this, and for those who do not, I will speak 
briefly of it. It is simply this: 

The Council of Learned Societies is you. It is so organized that it cannot be 
anything else. The whole power is vested, and by the Constitution is so locked up 
that it can be vested no other way in thirty-six persons who are the thirty-six 
representatives of the eighteen constituent societies in the humanities. Those 
delegates are selected by the Association, themselves. 

You select those two delegates, they go and join with the group, and it is not 
by any means a “rubber stamp” organization. The aim throughout the whole of 
the organization is to make it in such a way that these delegates have, and must 
have and shall exercise the complete control of the Organization. 

As one of your representatives, I want to say that I have never seen a group 
coming together that looked on things so compietely as a group being drawn 
into unison, and not a group being split up into eighteen or thirty-six parts. 

The important thing is simply this: Here is our one grouping that brings our 
humanistic interest in America together, gives us an organized voice and a 
power for organized effort. The only one, I shall add in that connection. I shall 
not talk about that, but I shall talk about the delegates. We all like to get around 
to a certain subject, that is this: 

In this Organization, which was established in 1919 and reorganized in 1920, 
the two delegates that are chosen serve each for a term of four years, chosen by 
two year intervals. The Association uses whatever plan it wants as to the dele- 
gates; they may re-elect the same person or a new person. The different organiza- 
tions have entirely different practices and, in the main, there has been a shift 
in the composition of the Council, but a gradual shift. 

There is one rather interesting thing to note in connection with that, that is, 
when the group was organized, the average was not by any means terribly ad- 
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vanced; as the Societies were electing new delegates, there came to be a sort of 
habit, apparently unconsciously, of looking over the person who was there, they 
would say, “We will put somebody in who will make a good pair with him,” and 
if that process is followed, there might come a time when nobody under a hun- 
dred years old will be a delegate of any Society. I simply call attention to that 
fact, because one of the terms will expire in 1934. 


The President at this point presented apologies on behalf of the Association 
to the entertainers of the preceding evening for lack of due order during part of 
the entertainment. He then called for action regarding the proposed amendments 
to the By-laws as printed on page 2 of the program of the meeting. 


It was Voted: that these amendments be adopted. 


The Secretary of the Association then reported that the Executive Council at 
a meeting held in New York April 29-30, had voted to nominate Professor 
Jouannes Hoops, of The University of Heidelberg, as an honorary member to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Professor George Saintsbury. 


Thereupon it was Voted: that Professor Hoops be made an honorary member 
of the Association. 


Secretary Brown: One other matter of interest, I am sure, to the members of 
the Association: Something over a month ago, the Secretary received from Pro- 
fessor Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, a very cordial invitation to hold the 
meeting of the Association in 1934 under the auspices of Swarthmore College. 

The invitation was promptly sent to the members of the Executive Council. 
Up to the time I left my office in New York City, I had not received replies from 
every member of the Executive Council, for instance, Mr. Tatlock of California, 
but we had heard from considerably more than half the members of the Council, 
and every reply thus far received had been an affirmative one. Thereupon, the 
Secretary notified Professor Aydelotte that his invitation had been accepted by 
the Council. 

Chairman Lowes: Next is the announcement of the ballot election of mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

Secretary Brown: Mr. President, this year five hundred and forty-six ballots 
were cast. Disregarding the comparatively few ballots that were irregular, there 
were five hundred and twenty-nine ballots, and the result of the count of these 
ballots is the election of Professor William A. Nitze, University of Chicago.— 
I quote them in the order of their majority—and Professor H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, of Johns Hopkins University. The third place, in numerical order, would 
have resulted in the election of Professor Ayres of Columbia, except for the fact 
that it was necessary, this year, to elect some representative of the German 
Department, and that brought in, over Mr. Ayres’ head, Professor John A. 
Walz, of Harvard University. 

The difference between the votes was microscopic; out of that large vote, the 
number of votes cast for Professor Walz was exactly five less than that cast for 
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Professor Ayres. But under our rules, with the retirement of Professor Prokosch, 
it was necessary to elect another member of the German Department to the 
Council. Consequently, the vote results in the elections of Messrs. Nitze, Lancas- 
ter, and Walz for the term of three years. 

MEMBER: Mr. President, would it not be desirable, in mailing these votes, if 
there is some necessary distribution to be preserved, to have the names listed in 
such a way, by groups, with indications that a selection must be made from each 
group? I think it is a little confusing at the present time if all the votes by one 
person would be for people in the same field and would result in a situation such 
as the Secretary pointed out. 

Chairman Lowes: Would the speaker make a motion to that effect? 

MEMBER: I so move. 

Secretary Brown: I am at a loss to understand the motion made. On the 
ballot, the departmental attachment of each is indicated. 

Memeser: That is true, but there is no indication that a candidate should be 
elected, for example, either from one group or at least one candidate must be 
from any particular group. I think your point was that it was necessary to elect a 
man from Germanics, this year. 

Secretary Brown: That is the only thing we might have said, one German at 
least must be elected this year, and that seemed to be rather invidious. 

MeEmBeER: That applies, Mr. Secretary, to other groups. 

Secretary Brown: It is a question of whether any group is going to exceed its 
maximum, and there is enough flexibility so that the only thing that would, 
perhaps, have made it more intelligible would have been to remind members that 
this year some member of the German Department be added. 

The motion was not seconded. 

Professor ARCHER TAYLOR, of the University of Chicago, then presented the 
report of the Committee on the Nomination of Officers, as follows: 


For President of the Association: Professor JAMES TAFT HATFIELD of North- 
western University. 

For Vice Presidents: Professors GEORGE L. Hamitton of Cornell University 
and Kitiis CAMPBELL of the University of Texas. 


It was Voted: that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion for the nominees as named; and they were declared elected. 


Professor HucH ALLIson Smita of the University of Wisconsin, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, then presented the following report: 


There is one resolution of more than mere passing interest that the Committee 
felt should be brought up and which it hopes will have the approval of this 
Association. This is with regard to the work of a committee that recently finished 
its labors in the Association of University Professors, and the Committee makes 
the following motion: 


That the Modern Language Association of America endorse the following views of the 
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Committee of the American Association of University Professors appointed to investigate 
the problem of required courses in education: 

1. There is no reliable evidence that professional requirements have resulted in an im- 
provement in secondary instruction at all commensurate with the amount of requirements. 

2. A considerable lowering in the requirements would result in economy, and would 
not lessen the effectiveness of instruction in the high school. There is, in fact, reason to 
believe that, on the average, teaching would be improved through a possible increased 
knowledge on the part of the teacher of the subjects he teaches of related subjects. 

3. A maximum of twelve semester hours is ample to cover that part of professional 
training which can be regarded as essential for the beginning teacher who has a bachelor’s 
degree from a standard college or university, and who qualifies for teaching an academic 
subject. The training should involve practice teaching and methods, the methods course 
being closely integrated with the practice teaching. Courses in psychology or educational 
psychology, when these are required, should be counted toward the requirement. 

4. Some of the general courses which are now taken before a person has taught would be 
far more significant after he has had two or more years of experience. They should there- 
fore not be a part of pre-service training. They should be moved into the graduate school, 
where they could be given a more substantial character. 

5. The basis for renewal of certificates, or for advancement, should not stress professional 
study unduly, but should give emphasis to further academic study. Only in unusual cases 
should the total hours of professional work exceed 20 in the case of a person holding a 
master’s degree. 

6. The basic idea underlying certification of high school principals and other officials, 
when special certification is required, should be very carefully considered. It should not be 
forgotten that such persons have a wider and deeper function in education than the mere 
discharge of administrative matters. Certification requirements should not emphasize 
one type of qualification to the neglect of others. 


In view of the large part that language study has in our secondary schools, the 
Committee has felt that this matter was of decided interest to the members of 
the Modern Language Association, who are not only interested in these schools 
but are training, very largely, the teachers that go into the schools. And we feel 
that the situation might be materially improved and the hands of a number 
strengthened, particularly in certain sections of the country, if the Modern 
Language Association cared to go on record in approval of this Committee’s re- 
port, which was made only after a careful investigation and extensive study, and 
received the approval of the Association of American University Professors. 

The Committee recommends also the following motion to the Association: 


The Modern Language Association at its semi-centennial convention, assembled at St. 
Louis, wishes to express to Dr. George Reeves Throop, Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, and to the Local Committee its deep appreciation of the hospitality extended to 
its members and of the efficient cooperation given in the arrangement of the general 
program. Their courtesy has helped to make memorable the fiftieth gathering of the As- 
sociation. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Professor N1tzE: Mr. President, I have in my hand a communication in regard 
to the International Copyright Law, and I wish to read it and then make a brief 
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motion. It is written by Mr. Lewellyn Rainey, who is the Director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library. 

The United States occupies a discreditable position on copyright. An author who writes 
in English has no redress for the unauthorized printing and sale of his work unless it has 
been fully manufactured on American soil. This legalization of piracy cannot be defended 
on moral grounds and constitutes a standing affront to friendly powers. 


Many attempts have been made to remove this blot from the law, but all have failed. § 


Some manufacturing interest always steps in to stay the hand of Congress. 

It is now proposed to reverse the process and leave initiative to the President. He is in a 
position to exercise it. There is in the State Department a Convention on the subject of 
copyright awaiting presentation to the Senate. This is the latest revision (Rome, 1928) of 
the Convention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, on which the Inter- 
national Copyright Union rests. All the important nations are members of this Union 
(established at Berne in 1887) except China, Russia, and the United States. Compliance 
with the copyright laws of any Union country carries automatic protection throughout 
the Union. The United States is barred, chiefly because of its manufacturing clause, One 
who writes in English, whether American or British, must as a result publish twice if he 
is to have legal protection on both sides of the water. 

Consequently, if the President would sent the Rome Convention to the Senate and it 
were ratified, the problem would be solved. There is ample precedent for such a course, 
since both the Pan American Copyright Convention of 1910 (proclaimed July 13, 1914) 
and the Industrial Union (i.e. Patents) Convention of 1883 (proclaimed June 11, 1887) 
were so handled. To be sure, good faith would suggest attendant amendatory legislation. 
Such an amending bill, short and simple, has already been introduced, in the last session 
of Congress, and referred to committees. This Bill is S. 1928, or H.R. 5853. 

Organizations and interested individuals would do well to write the Secretary of State, 
urging this action on the part of the Administration. Submission of the Rome Convention 
and endorsement of S. 1928 would probably insure admission to the Union and this would 
at once clear the nation’s good name, improve international relations, and be a boon to 
authorship. An American writer would then get world-wide protection by mere act of 
creation, and all piracy of foreign publicatons would be outlawed. 


I think this explains itself and needs no comment on my part. I merely wish to 
say that we have information from Secretary Hull that the President himself is 
interested in this measure and that Secretary Hull has been assuring various 
organizations that if he received such a communication he would be inclined to 
push it. Consequently, I move that the Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association be urged to write to Secretary Hull to this effect. 


Professor Nitze’s motion was carried by unanimous vote. 


Secretary Brown: Mr. President, I desire to apologize for an omission in the 
statement that I made the other day, at the meeting on the Washington Uni- 
versity campus, to the effect that there was only one survivor among the founda- 
tion members in 1884. My attention has been called since to the fact that Pro- 
fessor O. B. Super, formerly of Dickinson College, is living. I have not his exact 
address, but he is living in California, and we can probably reach him by way of 
Dickinson College. I regret very much the omission of Professor Super’s name in 
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my report the other day. It came about through the fact that Professor Super is 
not and has not for a number of years been a member of the Modern Language 
Association. We went over the records and his name did not appear there. It has 
been suggested that it would be appropriate for the Association at this time to 
send its congratulations to Professor Super. 

Professor SmitH: Mr. President, I move that a similar message of greetings 
and congratulations as that which was sent already, I believe, to Professor White 


_ besent by the Secretary to Professor Super. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 
President Lowes then, at 10:30 a.m. adjourned the meeting. 





Meeting of the New Executive Council 
After the adjournment of the third general meeting, the new Council met with 


| the following members present: President James Taft Hatfield, Professors A. R. 
_ Hohlfeld, Colbert Searles, H. Carrington Lancaster, and W. A. Nitze, and the 








_ Secretary of the Association. In absence of a quorum, no business was transacted. 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The remainder of the Saturday morning session was devoted to meetings of 
Discussion Groups, which began at 10:30 a.m. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, ERNEST BERN- 
BAUM, University of Illinois; Secretary, ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD, Vassar 
College. 

There was informal and animated discussion of the topic, ‘“The Relation of 
Platonism to Romanticism.”” Among those participating were D. H. Carnahan, 
G. K. Chalmers, C. L. Finney, M. Moraud, C. G. Thorpe and Bennett Weaver. 

The group voted to discuss at next year’s meeting “The Relation of Plotinus to 
Romanticism. Members are requested to study this subject during 1934, and to 
send to either of the officers of the group from time to time any bibliographical 
references regarding it. It is planned to compile from such references a brief 
reading list for distribution early next Fall to interested members. 

The officers’ terms continue through 1934. More than 50 persons were present. 


CHARLES B. BurKE, Acting Secretary 


(Comparative Literature V) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, HENRI 
PeyrE, Yale University, and D. F. Bonn, University of Chicago. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Jean LeClerc, Theologian and Book-reviewer.”’ Edith Philips, Swarthmore 
College. 

2. “Some French Influences on Henry Fielding.”’ Sidney E. Glenn, University 
of Illinois. 
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3. “LaHarpe and the Shakespearian controversy in France, 1776-1791.” 
Grace M. Sproull, University of Chicago. 
The Chairmen elected for the coming year were: George Sherburn, University 
of Chicago, and Edith Philips, Swarthmore College. About 25 persons were present. 
D. F. Bonn, Chairman 


(Comparative Literature VI) Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, O. W. 
Lone, Williams College. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary, Mrs, 
BERTHA REED CoFFMAN, Simmons College, presided. 


The following reports were made: 

1. “Survey of the Bibliography of German-American Literature.” Henry A. 
Pochmann, Mississippi State College. 

2. “Longfellow as an Interpreter of German Literature in his Hyperion, his 
Golden Legend, and his Translations from German Poetry.” Willis A. Chamberlin, 
Denison University. 

3. “Goethe in American Periodicals.” John P. von Grueningen, University of 
Wisconsin. 

4. “German Influence in American Drama with Particular Reference to 
O’Neill.”” Gabriele Humbert, Vassar College. 

5. “A New Edition of the Bibliography of German Literature in English Trans- 
lation.” Bayard Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin. 

6. “Irving’s Acquaintance with German Literature.’”’ Walter A. Reichart, 
University of Michigan. 

7. “Goethe in His Old Age and the English-speaking World.” Walter Wade- 
puhl, West Virginia University. 

An effort is being made to keep members of this group in touch with the work 
in progress and an assessment of fifty cents was voted to cover the expense of 
mimeographing and postage. All persons interested in this field and actively en- 
gaged in it should communicate with the secretary and list their projects to 
avoid duplication and wasted effort. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman: Bertha 
Reed Coffman, Simmons College; Secretary, Willis A. Chamberlin, Denison Uni- 
versity. About 50 persons were present. 

WALTER A. REICHART, Acting Secretary 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, PuTNAM FENNELL JONES, University of 
Pittsburgh; Secretary, JouN Coturns Pope, Yale University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The Old English Latin Riddles—Poems or Conundrums?” James Hall 
Pitman, Borden, Indiana. 

2. “An Old English Version of the A pocryphon of the Seven Heavens.”’ Rudolph 
Willard, Yale University. 

The report of the committee appointed to study the need for a new dictionary 
of Old English was presented by the Chairman, Thomas A. Knott, of Spring- 
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field, Mass. The committee recommended that the compilation of a dictionary 
be undertaken by the group, but that the definite formulation of methods be de- 
ferred until the meeting of 1936. The group voted that the committee be in- 
structed to continue its work and to report at each annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Robert 
James Menner, Yale University; Secretary, Edwin J. Bashe, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College. About 35 persons were present. 

PUTNAM FENNELL JONES, Chairman 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, 
RicHArD F. Jones, Washington University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Notes and Queries, Chiefly Bibliographical, about Defoe’s Review.” 
C. N. Greenough, Harvard University. 

2. “The Plan Adopted by the Facsimile Text Society.’”’ F. A. Patterson, 
Columbia University. 

3. “Defoe’s Review—the Question of Influence.’”’ Walter J. Graham, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

4. “Defoe’s Review and Modern Economic Theory.” John Robert Moore, 
University of Indiana. 

5. “Defoe: the Development of a Journalist.” A. W. Secord, University of 
Illinois. 

A committee was appointed, with Professor Patterson as chairman, to assist 
the Facsimile Text Society with its projected edition of the Review. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: Chairman, A. W. 
Secord, University of Illinois; Secretary, R. P. Bond, University of North Carolina. 
About 45 persons were present. 

Joun W. Draper, Secretary 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howarp MumrForp Jones, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


The following papers were read: 


1. “Survey of Tendencies in Research for the First Half of the Victorian 
Period.” Walter J. Graham, University of Illinois. Discussed by Earl Leslie 
Griggs, University of Michigan. 

2. “Survey of Tendencies in Research for the Second Half of the Victorian 
Period.” Clyde K. Hyder, University of Kansas. Discussed by Ruth Wallerstein, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The chairman next proposed that the Group hereafter conduct its business 
through a steering committee, to be composed of the regularly elected chairman 
and secretary, and three other members. It was voted that this plan be adopted, 
and that for the coming year the chairman appoint the three other members. 

The Committee on a Victorian Bibliography (William D. Templeman, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, Chairman; Charles Frederick Harrold, Michigan State Nor.) 
College; Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin; Frederic E. Faverty, \0v');- 
western University) reported the publication in Modern Philology for May, 133, 
of a “Victorian Bibliography for 1932.” A bibliography for 1933 will appear in 
Modern Philology for May, 1934. Any MLA member is invited to give sugces 
tions to the committee, at any time. 

The Committee on Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree (Finley Foster, J) +s:- 
ern Reserve University; Robert Morss Lovett, University of Chicago; Frank \\. 
Chandler, University of Cincinnati) gave its report. It was voted that the report 
be referred to the Steering Committee. 

The officers were re-elected for 1934. There were present 35 persons. 

Witi1amM D. TEMPLEMAN, Secretury 


(French III) French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Chairman, BERT EDWARD Younc, Indiana University. 

Announcement was made of the desirability of stressing Rabelais in the 1934 
discussions of the group. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The Liberal Arts According to Montaigne.” Clarence Elwood Ficken, 
Macalester College. 

2. “Allegory in French Literature in the Seventeenth Century.” Archimede 
Marni, University of Cincinnati. 

3. “The First Play Entitled Ecole des 
caster, The Johns Hopkins University. 

4. “Chappuzeau and Moliére, a Study of the Literary Relations between 
Moliére and one of his Minor Contemporaries and the Traces of their Borrow- 
ings from each other.” Casimir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin. 

5. “La Marquise du Bourgeois gentilhomme.’”’ René Talamon, University of 
Michigan. 

The following, reported by the nominating committee (Professors Leander 
MacClintock, R. V. Merrill, and Narry V. Wann), were elected as officers for 
1934: Chairman, Oliver Towles, New York University; Secretary, Samuel F. Will, 
University of Illinois. About 55 persons were present. 

Harry V. WAnny, Secretary 


.”’ H. Carrington Lan- 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language and Medizval Literature. Chairman, RAtru 1’. 
House, University of Iowa. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Obsolescent and Newly Developing Constructions in Spanish from 1450) 
to 1530.” Ruth Davis, University of Iowa. 

2. “Some Aspects of Symbolism in Medieval Spanish Poetry.” Sister Teresa 
Clare Goode, Nazareth College. 

3. “La Gran Conquista de Ultramar and its Problems.’’ George Tyler Northup, 
University of Chicago. 
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4, “The Old Spanish Translation of Maimonides’ More Nebuchim o Guta de 
los extraviados (1419-1432).” Esther Josephine Crooks, Goucher College. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Edwin B. 
Williams, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Esther J. Crooks, Goucher Col- 
lege. Approximately 65 persons were present. 

FLORENCE WHYTE, Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Epwin C. Roepper, College of the 
City of New York. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary, E. P. APPELT, 
University of Rochester, presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Verbal Aspect in German.’”’ Curt R. Goedsche, Northwestern University. 

2. “Verhaltnis von Mundart und Schriftsprache in der deutschen Schweiz.” 
Alfred Senn, University of Wisconsin. 

3. “Engisch-amerikanischer Einfluss auf den Wortschatz der deutschen 
Sprache der Nachkriegszeit.” A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Albert W. 
Aron, University of Illinois ; Secretary, A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid, Northwestern 
University. About 60 persons were present. 

I. M. WERINGER, Acting Secretary 





(The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was held on Saturday, 
December 30, at 10:30 o’clock with the Secretary, Miles L. Hanley, presiding.) 











CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, December 29, 1925, December 29, 1927, and December 30, 
1929.] 





I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be: THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 
II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a mem- 
ber on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment 
of the same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have 
been members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, 
be continued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of 
twenty-six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of 
membership in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be 
diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues 
automatically become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Associa- 
tion on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary 
members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year 
at the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by 
the Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such condi- 
tions as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meet- 
ing, for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council 
shall administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary 
to carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards 
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and Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be neces- 
sary from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual 
Meeting, and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and ap- 
proval of the Association. 
VI. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority 
vote at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 





BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 30, 1929. Amended December 30, 1933.] 


I. Duties or OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of 
the Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the 
Vice-Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
Editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, pamphlets, or prints which 
may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an advisory member of all 
other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting member- 
ship fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly in- 
curred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the 
business arrangements for the qua:terly Publications and any books published by 
the Association, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than 
ten thousand dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in 
the performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and au- 
thorized in the annual budget. 


II. Toe Executive Councit 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the 
following procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names 
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shall be announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member 
of the Association may then propose three additional names and forward them 
to the Secretary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an officia} 
ballot attached to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates pro. 
posed by the Council, together with the three names receiving the most votes 
among those proposed by members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meet. 
ing, members may vote for any three of the persons named on the official ballot. 
absent members being permitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail, 
(5) Of the nine names on the ballot, the three receiving the highest number o/ 
votes shall be declared elected to the Council for the ensuing four years, unless 
thereby the twelve members of the Council should consist of more than six or 
less than two representatives of English, Germanic, and Romance languages, 
respectvely. In such case, the choice shall pass automatically to the person re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes whose election would not result in over- 
representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the 
three departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the 
call of the Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consid- 
eration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of 
the Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be 
elected according to the provisions above specified. 


III. TrustEEs oF INVESTED FuNDS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment 
Fund shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without 
term by the Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing 
Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums 
which may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life member- 
ship or as gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed 
to the Monograph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall other- 
wise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands 
to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Per- 
manent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income 
received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense 
Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by 
a unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising 
from the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 
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IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Pro- 
gram Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the 
Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on 
recommendation of the Executive Council, be authorized at eny Annual Meet- 
ing. Each shall consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one 
being elected each year. The following three departments shall always be repre- 
sented on each committee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance lan- 


ages. 
O The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of 
the Association in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. 
It shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions 
and to codrdinate or modify the program of the various sections and research 
groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be 
published in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of 
the selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscrip- 
tions and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Discussion GROUPS 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Pro- 
gram Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number 
of the existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
officers of the groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Re- 
search Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association 
as a non-voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for 
terms of three years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and 
Germanic languages shall always be represented on this committee, and its 
membership shall always include at least one representative of linguistics and at 
least one representative of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the 
Association and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication 
that may be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual 
members of the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publi- 
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cation. It shall make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction 
of approved projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to 
act upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 


VII. Bupcet 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a 
budget of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the 
budget shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual 
meeting. For budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall 
be the calendar year. 

VIII. Avupir 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee 
to audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of 
the Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examina- 
tion by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be trans- 
mitted to the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 


IX. AMENDMENT 
These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, 
by a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such 
amendment having been distributed to the members with the program of the 
same meeting. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held in Southern California, with sessions at the University of South- 
ern California, the University of California at Los Angeles, and the California 
Institute of Technology, on December 1 and 2, 1933. 

After a meeting of the executive committee, the first session was called to order 
by Vice-President C. V. Boyer at 10:35 a.m. The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting were approved as printed in PMLA and in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that during the past year no members had 
been lost by death, eighteen members had resigned, and seven members had been 
dropped for delinquency in dues, a total loss of twenty-five, whereas twenty- 
seven persons accepted membership, raising the present total enrollment to 219 
persons. It was voted at this time to refer the present practice of listing papers 
as read by title, and the organization of section meetings, for action at the next 
general meeting. The recommendations of the executive committee for the dis- 
continuance of round-tables, and the selection of the University of California at 
Berkeley as the place for the next annual session, were approved. 

The financial report was submitted, and accepted subject to the approval of 
the auditing committee: 








RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Nov. 30, 1932......... $ 348.47 
Dues paid by members................. 1016.73 
NR ee yids dokd des csvbare esos seed 1.34 
Interest on deposits.................... 10.33 
rere ere ee $1376.87 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To Modern Language Association. ...... $ 624.00 
To American Philological Association.... 193.28 
Travel expenses, sec-treas., 1932......... 28.15 
CS Pere ey ee ore 16.00 
Postage, express, and telegrams......... 26.51 
Printing and stationery................ 114.79 
Secretarial expenses.................... 50.00 
pe -44 
Total disbursements............... $1053.17 
Balance in bank................... 323.70 
RO ee ee $1376.87 


The appointment of the following committees was announced for President 
H. D. Austin: 

Nominating: Schevill (1 year), McKinlay (2 years), Foster (3 years). Schwartz 
was substitute for the latter. 
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Social: Wann (chairman), Greever, Reinsch, Stanton. 

Auditing: Davis, Templing. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, some ninety-five persons being 
in attendance. The afternoon session began at 2:05, the order of the printed 
program being followed all day, except that Prof. A. G. Kennedy spoke in the 
place of Professor Tatlock. 

Professor Hardin Craig was toastmaster at the annual dinner, held in Kerck- 
hoff Hall, University of California at Los Angeles. President H. D. Austin’s 
address, entitled ““Number and Design in the Divine Comedy,” was read in his 
absence by Dr. C. V. Boyer. Speeches in lighter vein followed by F. M. Carey 
and Louis B. Wright. Eighty persons attended. Professor Davis reported for the 
auditing committee, whose report was accepted. Prof. McKinlay presented the 
report of the nominating committee, and the vote of the Association was cast 
for the following officers: 

President: Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Vice-Presidents: C. V. Boyer, Harold L. Bruce. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Wm. Leonard Schwartz. 

Executive Committee: The above officers and Rudolph Altrocchi, George M. 
Calhoun, Hardin Craig, Clinton K. Judy. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning at the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, in two groups, English and Foreign Languages, pre- 
sided over by Professors Kennedy and Altrocchi, respectively. About forty-five 
persons attended each session. After adjournment, a visit to the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery was arranged. 

The program which follows was the fullest in the history of the Association. 
It has been amended to conform to the order in which it was carried out. 


WILi1aM LEONARD ScHWARTZ, Secretary-Treasurer 


FIRST SESSION 
Fray, DECEMBER 1, AT 10:30 a.m. 


Social Hall of the Student Union, University of Southern California 


1. Classes and Masses in Homer, by Professor George M. Calhoun of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

2. Puritanism in the Golden Era of California, by Professor George R. Mac- 
Minn, of the California Institute of Technology. 

3. Three Coincidences in the Divine Comedy, by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
University of California. 

4. Is Dutch Drama Unique in Its Origin?, by Professor Hope Traver, of Mills 
College. 

5. Compatible Diversities of Spanish Pronunciation, by Professor S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Meeting of the Philological Association 


SECOND SESSION 
FripaAy, DECEMBER 1, AT 2:00 P.M. 


6. A Young Nobleman at Oxford in 1634, by Professor Roger Stanton, of the 
California Institute of Technology. 

7. Science Versus Humane Letters, by Professor Alan Reynolds Thompson, of 
the University of California. 

8. Hybrid Language, by Professor Arthur G. Kennedy, of Stanford University. 

9. Actors’ Libraries of Old Plays: A Note on the Romantic Bibliolatry of the 
Eighteenth Century, by Professor Frank C. Baxter, of the University of 
Southern California. 

10. Round-table Discussions of Problems in Philological Research. Indosinology, 
Professor Hans Nordewin von Koerber, of the University of Southern 
California; Greek, Professor George M. Calhoun; Early English Period, 
Professor Arthur G. Kennedy; French, Professor Gabriel Bonno, of the 
University of California. 


DINNER AND SMOKER 
Fripay, DECEMBER 1, AT 7:00 P.M. 
The Cafeteria, Kerckhoff Hall, University of California 


11. President’s Address: Number and Design in the Divine Comedy, by Pro- 
fessor Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California. 


THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, aT 10:00 a.m. 
(Two Sections) 


Dabney Hall of the Humanities, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Professor RUDLOPH ALTROCCHI, Chairman 

12. William Morris and Virgilian Illustration, by Professor Anna Cox Brinton, 
of Mills College (with stereopticon slides). 

13. An Un-Platonic Theory of Evil in Plato, by Professor Herbert B. Hoffleit, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

14. Apollo Philesius, by Mr. Joseph E. Fontenrose, of the University of Califor- 
nia. 

15. Class Struggle in the Early Roman Empire, by Professor Dorothea Clinton 
Woodworth, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

16. The “Philosophes” and Medical Progress in Eighteenth-Century France, by 
Professor Arnold H. Rowbotham, of the University of California. 

17. A New Light on the Problem of Rabelais’ Relations with Tiraqueau, by Mr. 
Edward-F. Meylan, of the University of California. 
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18. The Originality of la Maréchale d’Ancre, by Professor C. Wesley Bird, of - 3 
State Teachers College, Fresno. 
19. Valéry’s Interpretation of Leonardo, by Mr. Elio Gianturco. | 37 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Professor ARTHUR G. KENNEDY, Chairman 


20. Influence of the Quakers on Emerson, by Professor Murray Gardner Hill, of 

Pasadena Junior College. 

21. The Rhetorical Inconsistency of Chaucer’s Franklin, by Professor Benjamin 
S. Harrison, of the University of Redlands. 

22. Costume References in the Towneley Plays, by Professor Mendal G. Framp- 
ton, of Pomona College. 

23. The Impromptu Mask or “‘Disguising’”’ in Shakespeare, with especial reference 
to the Stagery of Romeo and Juliet, I, iv-v, by Professor Allison Gaw, of the 
University of Southern California. 

24. “The Shipwreck,” by Professor William Huse, Jr., of the California Institute 
of Technology. 

25. Leigh Hunt’s “The Double,” by Professor Harvey Eagleson, of the California 
Institute of Technology. 

26. The Development of Bret Harte’s “Mliss,” by Professor Louis Wann, of the 
University of Southern California. 

27. The Magic Mirror of Everyday English, by Professor William Hawley Davis, 
of Stanford University. 

28. The Criticism of Gulliver’s “Voyage to the Houyhnhnms,” by Professor Merrel 
D. Clubb, of Stanford University. 


38 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


29. Lazarillo de Tormes and the Golden Ass, by Professor John Brooks, of the 
University of Arizona. 

30. The Authenticity of “Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett of West 
Tennessee,’ by Professor V. L. O. Chittick, of Reed College. 

31. A Study of the Ninth Virgilian Catalepton, by Professor Henry Rushton 
Fairclough, of Stanford University. 

32. A Genetic Study of “Much Ado About Nothing,” by Professor Allison Gaw, 
of the University of Southern California. 

33. Ivan the Terrible as a Polemic, by Professor Alexander Kaun, of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

34. Athenian Temperance, by Professor Arthur Patch McKinlay, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

35. Notes on Spanish Influence in Early English Prose Fiction, by Dr. Franklin 
P. Rolfe, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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36. Gobineau’s Importance to Moderns, by Dr. Gerald M. O. Spring, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

37. Carolingian Reminiscences in the (Non-Carolingian) Spanish Comedia, by 
Professor Ernest H. Templin, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

38. Final S plus N-glide in Mexico, by Professor Leavitt O. Wright, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association may pay membership fees or subscrip- 
tions to the following Societies and Journals, in American currency, 
through the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the in- 
convenience and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members of 
the Modern Language Association may conveniently include the 
amount of such subscriptions or membership fees when they draw 
their checks for dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $7.25, includes all texts issued for the current year. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at this rate either from individuals or 
from libraries. Inasmuch as the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two 
years behind the calendar in issuing its texts, persons should specify 
whether they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of the cur- 
rent calendar year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so 
as to cover the texts which actually issue during the year. Members 
have the privilege of purchasing texts previously issued by the 
E.E.T.S., up to a certain amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. 
In addition new members pay an entrance fee of $3.65 (£1 1s), for 
which they will receive the regular publications of any back year 
they may select. Back numbers are purchasable by members, and 
complete sets may be obtained at 25% discount. A leaflet contain- 
ing the full list of Malone Society books from 1907 through 1924 
will be sent on application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American 
currency as $3.65. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtain- 
able and will be sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). 
Bound copies of Volume III will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 


LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of the Association 


100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 





























Now in 16mm Size 


RENE CLAIR’S 
French Talking Film 


LE MILLION 


One of the Most Significant and Delightful 
Classics of the Modern French Theatre 


“An infinitely brilliant French language film . . . scintillating entertainment 
... compelling camera effects and a constant series of surprises ... glitter- 
ing production ... a combination of farce travesty and satire, all of which 


is sharpened by keen wit.” The New York Times, by Mordaunt Hall 


“A delightful, fantastic mixture of farce and satire...sly humor... sly 
satirical interludes . .. directorial tricks and clever use of camera, music 
and fast pictorial movement ...a lesson im motion picture gaiety.” 

The New York Sun 


OBTAINABLE AT $15.00 FOR ONE DAY, 
PLUS PARCEL POSTAGE 





In 16mm size Le Million is Le Million is free from objec- 
completely adequate for halls tionable dialogue or subject 
seating up to 800 persons. matter. Relatively simpie 
3 French is employed. An ex- 

Window cards and still pho- planation in English is con- 
tographs are available at $.10 tained as an original and effec- 
each for use in advertising. tive part of the story. 

















Other French, German and Spanish Talking Films as Well as 
Short Travelogues Are Also Available 


In the principal towns and cities of the United States complete sound pro- 
jection service can also be supplied at an additional cost of approximately 
$10.00 or less. 


THE 16mm SOUND FILM COMPANY 
Salmon Tower, 11 West 42 St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





















Publications of The Facsimile Text Society 
NOW READY 



















Be een, I PI III go. 5s seco Sin Nwb tec 044000 05.00 00060066 decees 
2. Poems on Several Occasions. By Thomas Warton ..............000eeeee, 2.50 
3. Poems on Several Occasions by a Gentleman of Virginia .................. 1.25 
4. The Progress of Romance, and, The History of Charoba, Queen of Aegypt. By 


ME MG ara 6 ale og a v6 Siva iba pets be 46368 oe dd 000 daidne eee 


6. Enchiridion Ethicum. By Henry Morte .........cccccsccccscccccccccscess 2.50 
7. A Sermon Preached before the House of Commons, March 31, 1647. By Ralph 
REE Cc cign s Pew eean Cs a bks eWecys osU ei woS SECS SANSERG ose oe 1.50 


8. A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies. By Thomas Mun ... 1.50 
9. Letter to General Lafayette by James Fenimore Cooper, and Related Correspon- 


dence on the Finance Controversy ............ Die aedina bapa a kamtieds-s 2.25 
10. How Superior Powers Oght to be Obeyd. By Christopher Goodman .......... 3.00 
11. The Vanity of Dogmatizing. By Joseph Glanvill .....................005, 3.50 
12. A Treatise of Commerce. By John Wheeler ................2 000 cece eee 2.00 
13. Five Travel Scripts Commonly Attributed to Edward Ward ................ 2.25 
BE, Tre Fees Or RE 66s 5 kn eh wi cceG ccc venvcvevccseces 2.00 
BR ee i ee NE FED io oo. ovc civesnccnecevebeesasccverseewces 2.00 


16. A Letter of Resolution Concerning Origen and the Chief of His Opinions. By 


ee 


17. The Cambridge Manuscript of John Milton (Paper-bound) ................ 





The Society's membership fee is $5.00 a year, and allows the member 25% discount 
on all its publications. In addition, membership extends the privilege of obtaining at 
25% discount $5.00 worth of its facsimile texts at no charge. 
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The Society announces the following as ready for publication as 
soon as funds are available: 
John Donne: Paradoxes, with a bibliographical note by R. E. Bennett. 


Ben Jonson, Epigrams from the edition of 1616 and lyric poems from the folio of 1640, 
with a bibliographical note by Hoyt Hudson. 


Autobiographies of the XVIIth Century, with a bibliographical note by 
William York Tindall. 


Defoe’s Review. See opposite page. 


THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 


2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Prospectus of 


DEFOE’S REVIEW 


RITTEN, apparently in toto, by Daniel Defoe, and published three times a week, 

1704-1712, The Review occupied a position of the greatest significance. As an 

example of outstanding journalism, of shrewd criticism of society and its con- 
cerns, and of early 18th century literature, The Review is an amazing document. 

Unfortunately, the review is practically inaccessible; according to Professor C. N. 
Greenough, “‘No single library in the world is known to have a complete set.” The Fac- 
simile Text Society, therefore, desires to include it among its publications, and has been 
warmly encouraged to do so by C. N. Greenough, George M. Trevelyan, William P. 
Trent, Walter Graham, Edwin R. Seligman, Edwin F. Gay, Roscoe C. F. Brown, and 
others. Copies of their recommendations will be supplied upon request. 

However, the material side of producing a facsimile of The Review presents grave 
difficulties. It would require a considerable outlay of time, money, and labor. There 
would be twenty-two volumes, each 5” x 85” and 250 to 300 pages. | 

It has, therefore, been decided that the price should be $55 per set before publication 
($88 after) ; that orders must include the whole set; that for the $55 sets $22 should be 
paid in advance, and $1.50 as each volume is completed; that, in the 18th century man- 
ner, subscribers before publication be listed in the front of Volume I as patrons. 

The Society has adopted the following order form for those who would be patrons 
to this contemplated publication. 


THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 
2960 Broadway, New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly enter my order for the contemplated facsimile text of Defoe’s 
Review. I understand that this publication will include twenty-two books, and that I 
will be billed at the special pre-publication price of $55, payable $22 in advance and 
$1.50 as each volume is completed. I further understand that I will be listed as patron 
in Volume I; that the entire project is contingent upon the number of subscriptions 
thus received; and if the project is dropped for any reason my money will be refunded 


in full. 














EARLY PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH AND SPANISH 


* * * 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
* READINGS Votume | * 


Edited by Avsert Scutnz, University of Pennsylvania. 


Representative prose and poetry covering the first half of the nineteenth 
century, with particular emphasis on the Romantic movement. 


* MADAME SANS-GENE x 


By Sarpou, edited by D. C. Casgen, Vanderbilt University. 


One of the most interesting and informative plays which could be presented 
to college freshmen and sophomores or fairly mature high and preparatory 
school students. 


* CANDIDE * 


By Vottame, edited by G. R. Havens, Ohio State University. 
Professor Havens has written a masterly introduction and very full notes. 


Very little cutting has been done in the text. 


* A NEW SPANISH READER x 


By H. E. Forp and Juan Cano, University of Toronto. 


Short stories, quite mature in nature, by standard Spanish authors con- 
siderably simplified in vocabulary and syntax for elementary classes. 


TALES OF THE SPANISH SOUTH- 
x WEST * 


By W. V. Smrrn, Sacramento Junior College, and R. L. Grismer, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Twenty-one legends concerning the settling of California, Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona by the early Spaniards. Elementary. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


A NEW PLAN OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By JANET R. AIKEN, Columbia University 


A functional treatment of English grammar, eliminating the anomalies and 
inconsistencies of the traditional systems and basing its study on the more 
logical order of five units and six functions. The result is a simple and succinct 
analysis of modern English grammar. Ready in February 


ELIZABETHAN AND STUART PLAYS 


By C. R. BASKERVILL, University of Chicago, V. B. HELTZEL 
and A. H. NETHERCOT, Northwestern University 


This collection of forty-two plays, ranging in time from Udall’s Roister Doister 
to Shirley’s The Cardinal, presents the variety and richness of the drama of 
this great period in their full sweep. Each play is edited with the skill of first- 
rate scholarship. The one-volume edition of this great collection will contain 
about 1600 pages. Ready in May 


HURDLES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By Members of the English Department, Stephens College 


A new kind of self-instructional review of the rules of grammar enabling the 
freshman to overcome the common errors in his use of the English language. 
Limited to the correction of the most common errors and containing an abun- 
dance of exercises. $1.40 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

By Orro JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 

“Professor Jespersen’s system of grammatical analysis is highly ingenious, 
flexible, and suggestive and this latest book of his will be a delight, and a 
revelation to those who are not familiar with his earlier and more difficult works 
in the same field.” —P. W. D. Shelly, University of Pennsylvania $2.00 


ANTHOLOGY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROSE 
By C. A. Moore, University of Minnesota 


By confining himself to the fifteen outstanding prose writers of the period, 
Professor Moore was able to include more of the best specimens of prose 
than are to be found in other anthologies. Edited with fine acumen and taste. 

$4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























































MEDIEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE 


| 
| 
Here is a generous collection of representative selections in modern- l 
ized versions, by Thomas Rossman Palfrey, Docteur de l'Université | 
de Paris, and William Collar Holbrook, Ph.D., both of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Northwestern University. It is in- | 
tended to give students in survey courses a more immediate acquaint- | 
ance with the wealth of medieval French literature than has hitherto | 
been possible without a working knowledge of the Old French lan- | 
posse. It offers a cuter solution to the problem which has long i 
a stumbling block in the survey course in French literature. h 
12mo, 335 pages. 








LE PRISONNIER CHANCEUX 


By Joseph Arthur Gobineau. Edited by Henry Ward Church, Ph.D., | 
Professor of Romance Languages and Literature at Allegheny Col- i 
lege. A well-constructed historical novel dealing with the period of I 
the religious wars in France, written in the best romantic tradition. | 
It is the work of an author who failed to gain recognition in his own i 
lifetime but whose influence became important during the World i 
War. It is of special value in the classroom because of its rich his- | 
torical background, which on the whole presents a faithful picture i 
of France in the middle of the sixteenth century. 12mo, 176+68 i 
pages. i 


CONFESSION DE MINUIT | 


By Georges Duhamel. Edited by Suzanne Revellin Cros, Agrégée de 
l'Université, of Northwestern University, and Ethel Preston, Ph.D., | 
of the Roycemore School, Evanston, Ill. This book makes available 

for American classroom use a characteristic work of one of the | 
most important and widely read authors in French today. It intro- | 








duces Duhamel’s most interesting character, Salavin, in a novel noted 
for the beauty and vividness of its prose. 12mo, 140+-51 pages. 
Frontispiece and map. 


Ss 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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THE CENTURY READINGS 


HE purpose of the Century Readings is to offer a well- 

balanced, world-wide view of literature, broken up into a 
number of parts each of which is devoted to a particular section 
frequently studied by itself in our colleges and universities. The 
books are especially noteworthy because of the discriminating 
choice of materials, the completeness of the individual selec- 
tions, the scholarliness and simplicity of the introductions, pref- 
aces, and notes, the legibility of the printing, and the beauty and 














substantiality of the bindings. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


(Fourth Edition) 


Edited by Frep L. Pattee. Royal &vo, 
1185 pages, $4.00. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


(Third Edition) 


Edited by J. W. ay = e * 
Pyre and Kart Youne. "Royal 8vo, 
1197 pages, $4.00. Two-volume edition, 
$3.00 a volume. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL LITER- 
ATURE 


Edited by Grant SHowERMAN. Royal 
8vo, 614 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN EUROPEAN LITER- 
ATURE 

Edited by J. W. Cunuirre and Grant 
SHOWERMAN. Royal 8vo, 1157 pages, 
$5.00. Two-volume edition, $3.50 a vol- 
ume. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE BIBLE 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirre and H. M. 
— 8vo, 651 pages, maps, 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
(Medieval and Modern) 


Edited by J. W. Cun irre. Royal &vo, 
543 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY 


Edited by Frep L. Pattee. Royal 8vo, 
550 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH ESSAY 


Edited by Louis Wann. Royal &vo, 
529 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirre. Royal 8vo, 
576 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE NINETEENTH CEN. 


TURY POETS 


Edited by Frepertcx E. Prerce. Royal 
8vo, 545 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirre and H. M. 
BaTTENHOUSE. 8vo, 277 pages, $2.00. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirre and H. M. 
BaTTENHOUSE. 8vo, 384 pages, $2.00. 





You are invited to write for more ¢ 


descriptions, tables of contents, etc., of the 


particular volumes in this series in Shieh you are most interested. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 
New York 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 

















MacmILLAN Hispanic Serigs 





ELEMENTARY 


For first-year college classes; first- and 
second-year high school work 


Tales of Spanish America (for beginners), $1.10 

Gil Blas de Santillana (for beginners), $1.25 

Cuentos humoristicos espafioles (for beginners), $1.10 
Los Abencerrajes, $1.10 

A Cara o Cruz (Palacio Valdés), $1.00 

La Vida de un Picaro, $1.10 

El Diablo Blanco (De Oteyza), $1.30 

“ a and Huyendo del Perejil (Tamayo y Baus), 
Easy Modern Spanish Lyrics, $.80 


INTERMEDIATE 
For second-year college and third-year 

high school classes 
Intermediate Spanish Composition (Peers), $1.20 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos (Alarcén), $1.10 
Five Spanish Plays for Study and Stage, $1.30 
Don Quijote de la Mancha, $1.80 
La Barraca (Blasco Ibajfiez), $1.20 
Las Memorias de Mama Blanca (De la Parra), $1.25 
Los Malhechores del Bien (Benavente), $1.00 
Ensayos y Sentencias de Unamuno, $1.10 


ADVANCED 
For third- and fourth-year college classes 


Novelistas Espafioles Modernos, $2.50 
Camino adelante (Linares Rivas), $1.25 
Articulos de Larra, $1.10 


Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Rubén Dario, 
$1.40 
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60 Fifth Avenue MACMILLAN Nem York City 
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